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EDITOR’S NOTE: aa 

“Chiapas is Mexico” has become the battle cry for 
both the dispossessed and the politically discontented in 
Mexico, according to veteran Mexico observer Lucy Con- 
ger. Whether the political questioning that has followed 
the uprising in southern Mexico will reverberate from 
rhetoric to action in Mexican politics—and how the fall- 
out might affect the run up to the August presidential 
elections—~are the centerpiece of Conger’s article this 
month. An important variable in these political ques- 
tions—how the government and the military have re- 
acted to the uprising—is the focus of Americas Watch 
director Juan Mendez's excerpted testimony. 

For Mexico this was not to be the year of Chiapas but 
the year of celebrating the ratification of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. Inter-American Dia- 
logue director Peter Hakim explains why, even with 
Chiapas, NAFTA will mark a watershed in United States 
relations with all of Latin America, = o 0 > 

NAFTA may mark the beginning of a new United States 
relationship with the south, but Richard Millett’s review 
of Central America shows that the old relationship— 
neglect—has returned as policy in that region. The same 
holds true for Haiti, where Pamela Constable explains 
why Jean-Bertrand Aristide is perhaps destined to be 
forever introduced as “ousted president.” 

One bright spot in the Caribbean, however, is Puerto 
Rico, where a November referendum that received little 
attention in the United States reaffirmed the island's 
commonwealth status with the United States, Juan Gar- 
cia Passalacqua argues that rather than settling the issue 
of status, the vote has opened a larger debate on the is- 
land’s relationship with the United States that threatens 
to become divisive. ; 

This month’s issue also takes a look at recent events in 
Colombia in John Martz’s contribution and Hannah 
Stewart-Gambino examines the changing role of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the region and the tise of evan- 
gelical protestantism and its sociopolitical impact. 

~—W.W.F. 
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. With NAFTA in í place “the Clinton administration isi two fundamental questions: First, 
when and how should the United. States extend free trade arrangements to the other 
countries of the ‘hemisphere? And second, should the United States enhance cooperation | 

` on political. as well as economic matters in the Americas—and if so, how?” 










By PETER HAKIM 


were dominated by one protracted event: the 

rancorous, high-intensity debate in the United 
States over the. North American Free Trade Agreement. 
Throughout Latin America and the Caribbean, the 
United States decision on NAFTA was considered a 
bellwether of future policy toward the region. By 
establishing a free trade pact with Mexico, the United 


Res in the Western Hemisphere last year 


- States would open the way to closer economic relations 


with all Latin American and Caribbean nations and an 
eventual hemisphere-wide free trade system. In con- 


` trast, most Latin American governments would have 


taken the defeat of the agreement as a sign of impend- 
ing American disengagement from the region. Not even 
the Alliance for Progress or the Panama Canal Treaties, 
the two highlights of the past half-century of American 


_ diplomacy in Latin America, carried greater symbolic 
` importance for United States relations in the hemi- 


sphere than NAFIA’s approval by Congress. 

Now that the agreement is in place, the policy 
challenges for the United States in the region are much: 
clearer. The Clinton administration faces two fundamen- 
tal questions: First, when and how should the United 
States extend free trade arrangements to the other 
countries of the hemisphere? And second, should 


`. the United States enhance cooperation on political 


as. well as economic matters in the Americas—and if 
so, how? 
‘NAFTA aside, the other important events in inter-- 


- American affairs last year were what didn’t happen. 





PETER HAKIM is: president of the Inter-American Dialogue an 
assembly of Western Hemisphere leaders, and writes a monthly 


` column for the Christian Science Monitor. 


The most dramatic of these was the failure of the 
United States, working with the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAs) and the UN, to end de facto military 
rule in Haiti and restore President Jean-Bertrand Aris- 
tide to office. International pressure succeeded, how- 
ever, in foiling President Jorge Serrano Elias’s attempt 
at a Fujimori-style coup in Guatemala. 

Nicaragua narrowly averted political breakdown and 
economic collapse. Cuba’s economy crumbled further, 
but Fidel Castro completed, without incident or chal- 
lenge, his thirty-fifth year in power. Brazil’s political 
institutions withstood, once again, the corruption of 
the nation’s political leaders while the economy contin- 
ued to teeter on the brink of hyperinflation without 
falling over. Venezuela survived the impeachment of a 
president and new elections without a military coup. 
And relatively uneventful presidential elections took 


: place as scheduled in Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, and 


Honduras. 


WHAT CLINTON INHERITED 
Following his own election last year, Bill Clinton 
was decidedly upbeat about future links with Latin 


` America. He welcomed “a new convergence of values” 


in the Americas and called for the United States and 
Latin American nations to join in constructing a 
“Western Hemisphere Community of Democracies. ”- 
Relations were in good shape—as good as at any time 
im recent memory, and much better than when George 
Bush took office four years earlier. 

The major conflicts that divided the United States 
from Latin America in the 1980s had largely been 
settled. The foreign debt crisis had receded; the wars in 


. Central America had ended; and illicit drugs were no 
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Elements of the North American Free Trade Agreement 


* All tariffs will be lifted over the next 15 years. Textile, 
apparel, automobile, and auto parts tariffs will be 
gradually phased out; 57 percent of agricultural 
tariffs will be lifted at once, with the gradual easing 
of tariffs on United States corn and Mexican 
peanuts, orange juice, and sugar. Tariffs can be 
temporarily reinstated if exports rise dramatically. 


è Foreign investors from NAFTA member countries to 
be treated like domestic investors except in United 
States airline and radio communications industries, 
Mexican energy and railway industries, and 
Canadian culture industry. 


By the year 2000 all limits on investment in Mexican 
banks will be lifted for United States and Canadian 
banks, securities brokers, and insurers. 


Truckers may freely cross the Mexican border by the _ 


end of 1999. 


longer a source of friction. With few exceptions the 
nations of the region were governed by democratically 
elected leaders, and they had liberalized their econo- 
mies, opening them to foreign trade and investment. 
Moreover, the hemisphere’s two most important re- 
gional institutions—the oas and the Inter-American 
Development Bank—were functioning more effectively 
than they had in a long time, reflecting increased 
United States—Latin American cooperation in both. 

It was not only that the old conflicts had been 
settled. New opportunities were also emerging for the 
United States in Latin America. The region had become 
the fastest growing market for American exports, and 
American investments were soaring. Just weeks before 
Clinton was inaugurated, the United States joined 
Mexico and Canada in formally signing NAFTA (al- 
though ratification by the three countries’ legislatures 
was still pending). And virtually every Latin American 
government had expressed interest in forging long- 
term commercial partnerships with the United States. 

Despite these acknowledged advantages, the Clinton 
administration did not engage in much hemispheric 
community-building in 1993. Indeed, aside from re- 
sponding to crises or near-crises in Haiti, Guatemala, 
and a few other countries, the administration down- 
played Latin America. By and large, senior policymak- 
ers stayed away from the region, and rarely mentioned 
it in their speeches. The most creative regional pro- 
gram, the Enterprise for the Americas Initiative, which 
had been initiated by the Bush administration, was 
deemphasized. 


* Intellectual property will be protected by each 
country’s standards.. 


* NAFTA member companies may compete with 
government bids for purchases. 


e Commissions will be established to investigate labor 
and environmental abuses and to impose fines or 
trade sanctions on governmenis failing to observe 
their pertinent standards. 


* The United States and Mexico will invest in a North 
American Development Bank that will lend money to 
communities severely affected by NAFTA and aid 
environmental cleanup projects by the US—Mexico 
Border Environmental Commission. 


* The United States will spend $90 million to retrain 
workers who are laid off because of NAFTA before 
July 1995. 





The Clinton administration’s approach to Latin 
America mirrored its more general difficulty in defining 
and organizing its foreign policy agenda. The president 
did not travel to the region, but neither did he visit 
Europe. Latin American policy, moreover, was hostage 
to NAFTA. Until NAFTA’s fate was settled, nothing much 
could be done to devise a longer-term strategy toward 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 


THE NAFTA DEBATES 

The nearly yearlong battle over the North American 
Free Trade Agreement turned out to be far more 
strident and difficult than supporters had expected. 
Initially, Clinton and his advisers thought they could 
blunt opposition to the pact, which was heavily 
concentrated in the Democratic party, by negotiating 
supplementary agreements with Mexico and Canada to 
deal with the most controversial issues—including 
environmental problems and workers’ rights. Once 
reached, however, these agreements had little impact 
on public opinion and failed to influence many votes in 
Congress. 

During the six months it took to negotiate the side 
pacts, the opposition was able to mobilize an impres- 
sive public campaign against the accord. Critics man- 
aged to set the terms of the debate, and for most of the 
year administration advocates found themselves on the 
defensive. It required an extraordinary eleventh-hour 
lobbying effort with the intense involvement of both 
the president and vice president to get a favorable vote 
on NAFTA in the House of Representatives. But by 


exercising visible leadership on the issue and achieving 
a strong come-from-behind victory, Clinton succeeded 
in erasing any doubts about his own commitment to 
the agreement. His administration’s stock rose consid- 
erably in Latin America. 

Critics of the trade agreement sought to focus 
attention on Mexico’s low wages, poor working condi- 
tions, dismal environmental record, and questionable 
democratic practices. The debate, however, had little to 
do with Mexico or with Latin America; the vote was not 
a referendum on United States relations with the 
region. For most Americans the crucial question was 
the potential impact of NAFTA on the domestic economy, 
especially employment. The pact galvanized the fears 
and misgivings of citizens troubled by economic change 
and uncertainty about their own future. But NAFTA will 
not affect the United States much at all. The Mexican 
economy is just too small, less than 5 percent the size 
of the United States economy. Indeed, in the 15 years it 
will take to implement NAFTA’s provisions, the United 


- States economy will expand by the equivalent of seven 


to ten Mexicos. 

The debates in the United States over NAFTA, which 
were widely reported and followed in Latin America, 
were often painful listening for the region. They 
underscored the great asymmetries of wealth and 
power between Latin American countries and the 
United States, and illustrated once again how Washing- 
ton can make major decisions affecting Latin America 
without taking much account of the region’s interests 
or preferences. At the same time, however, these very 
public debates may have increased Latin American 
understanding of the complexities and peculiarities of 
United States politics, and thereby may have helpfully 
reduced exaggerated expectations that NAFTA’s benefits 
can be quickly extended to many other countries. 

No matter what the debates were about in the 
United States, in Latin America and the Caribbean the 
vote on NAFTA was widely and anxiously viewed as a 
defining moment for the future of United States 
relations in the hemisphere: the United States would 
choose either to open its markets or to close its doors 


- to the region. And this view was more right than 


wrong. The failure of the United States to reach a free 
trade agreement with Mexico—its nearest and most 
important Latin American neighbor and its third most 
important trading partner worldwide—would have 
ended, for some time at least, any prospect of closer 
economic and political ties with the rest of the region. 
The rejection of NAFTA would have jettisoned the 
prospective comerstone of a more comprehensive and 
cooperative United States policy in Latin America. 

The converse, however, is not true. Approval does 
not by any means assure a smooth relationship with 
either Mexico or Latin America as a whole. Relations 
with Mexico, particularly, may become more acrimoni- 
ous as NAFTA is implemented. The contentious issues 
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raised in the debates in the United States over labor 
protection, environmental cleanup, illegal immigra- 
tion, and electoral fraud will not go away. 

To the contrary, NAFTA has sharply increased the 
visibility and salience of these and other issues in both. 
the United States and Mexico. Advocacy groups from 
both sides of the border have become intensely en- 
gaged and are working together more closely than ever 
before. Greater United States involvement in Mexican 
political affairs seems inevitable. Most of the pressure 
for change will be directed toward Mexico and much of 
it will come from groups in the United States, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental. This asymmetry will 
itself be a potential source of conflict. 

With presidential elections in Mexico scheduled for 
August, United States—Mexican relations may come 
under special strain this year. The central issues will be 
whether the Mexican government allows for reasonably 
free and fair elections, and what Washington decides to 
do to encourage clean elections and how it responds to 
anything less. 

So far the Clinton administration has conveyed an 
ambiguous message. On a trip to Mexico City in 
December, Vice President Al Gore spoke a great deal 
about democracy—as much or more than any previous 
United States leader -visiting the country had ever 
done—but at the same time he made no specific 
reference to Mexican elections or Mexican democracy. 
Although the opposition remains skeptical, the early 
statements of the official candidate of the ruling 
Revolutionary Institutional party (PRI), Luis Donaldo 
Colosio, suggest the electoral playing field may be kept 
more level than in the past—perhaps because Colosio 
appears such a sure bet to win and because of the 
international spotlight that NAFTA has focused on 
Mexico. The effects of that spotlight were evident in the 
Mexican government’s cautious, even conciliatory ap- 
proach in dealing with the New Year’s Day guerrilla 
uprising in Chiapas state. It is still too early to assess 
the longer-term significance of that event, but it has 
shaken Mexican politics and may well create an even 
more open atmosphere in the conduct of the country’s 
presidential elections. 


BEYOND MEXICO 

Latin American and Caribbean governments are 
waiting for the response to another set of questions. 
They want to know whether the Clinton administration 
plans to stop at Mexico or whether it will seek free 
trade relations with other countries of the region—and 
if so, under what conditions and at what pace. 

Administration officials are aware of the historic 
importance NAFTA has for the future of inter-American 
relations, and they appear to want to press forward 
with hemisphere-wide policy initiatives. Immediately 
following congressional approval of the trade pact, 
Clinton assembled the leaders of seven Central Ameri- 
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can countries—a sequel to an earlier meeting with five 
Caribbean prime ministers. During his visit to Mexico, 
the vice president announced a United States proposal 
for a summit meeting later this year of the hemisphere’s 
democratically elected heads of state, the first hemi- 
spheric summit since 1967. And once NAFTA was 
ratified, the president and his advisers began again to 
call for the forging of a Western Hemisphere Commu- 
nity of Democracies. To be sure, these are all still 
symbolic gestures. Latin Americans will now be look- 
ing for concrete actions that confirm the Clinton 
administration’s commitment to regional economic 
and political cooperation. 

Washington has pledged next to develop a free trade 
arrangement with Chile. No timetable has been set, 
however, and it has not been decided whether Chile 
will be invited to join an expanding NAFTA or whether 
the United States will choose to negotiate a bilateral 
trade deal with the country. Extending the North 
American Free Trade agreement would be the better 
start for a longer-term strategy of regional economic 
integration. It would transform NAFTA into the core of a 
hemispheric trade club, to which countries would seek 
admission when they were ready. This would avert a 
criss-crossing, haphazard pattern of free trade deals, 
each with differing rules and procedures. 

Four other countries—Argentina, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, and Colombia—have been identified as possible 
candidates for a free trade arrangement with the United 
States. None yet rivals Chile or Mexico as an attractive 
partner for the United States, however. Moreover, 
unlike Chile and pre-NAFTA Mexico, all already partici- 
pate in subregional free trade pacts with other coun- 
tries. Could Argentina, for example, continue to meet 
its obligations to Brazil and other partners in the 
Southern Cone Common Market and at the same time 
join a free trade area with the United States? A similar 
question applies to Costa Rica in the Central American 
Common Market, and Venezuela and Colombia in the 
Andean Pact. 

The nations of the Caribbean and Central America 
are worried, with good reason, that NAFTA will cause an 
erosion of the benefits they now receive through the 
United States-sponsored Caribbean Basin Initiative. In 
response to their appeals, Clinton has pledged to 
protect them against any damage from the North 
American agreement, but the administration has not 
yet proposed a specific formula. The most promising 
approach seems to be the temporary extension of NAFTA 
trade preferences to the Caribbean countries involved, 
pending their eventual accession to NAFTA. 

Washington’s enthusiasm for pursuing regional free 
trade arrangements will depend to a large extent on the 
performance of both the United States and Latin 
American economies in the coming period. A signifi- 
cant downturn in the United States economy or a 
worsening of unemployment is likely to provoke 


additional protectionist pressures and to constrain new 
foreign policy initiatives. Similarly, sluggish growth in 
Latin America will tend to dampen United States 
interest in closer economic ties. The more vibrant the 
economies of the region are, the greater their appeal as 
free trade partners will be for the United States. 

Brazil is key. Only in Brazil—which has 40 percent 
of Latin America’s population and produces 40 percent 
of its economic output—are United States economic 
interests potentially as engaged as they are in Mexico. If 
the Brazilian economy stabilizes and regains its vigor, it 
would quickly become a booming market for United 
States products and capital investments, and begin to 
create a powerful constituency in the United States for 
regional free trade arrangements. If Brazil remains 
crisis-ridden, Latin America overall will be a far less 
attractive economic partner. The United States may still 
decide to proceed toward free trade with Chile and a 
few other Latin American countries—but with Brazil 
on the sidelines, there is unlikely to be a strong push 


_ from Washington for a hemispheric free trade system. 


DEMOCRACY AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

Through NAFTA, Latin America provided Clinton 
with his most important foreign policy triumph in 
1993. In Haiti he confronted one of his most visible 
setbacks. Along with Bosnia and Somalia, Haiti became 


a symbol of the administration’s failures and frustra- . 


tions in international affairs. 

Intent on breaking the stalemate that had character- 
ized the Haiti situation for the previous 15 months, 
President-elect Clinton pledged intensified United 


States efforts, in collaboration with the oas and the UN, - 


to restore exiled President Aristide to office. Success 
appeared close last July when Haiti’s military com- 
mander, General Raoul Cédras, and Aristide met on 
New York’s Governors Island and signed an accord 
calling for an interim civilian government headed by an 


Aristide-appointed prime minister; the resignation of ', 


Cédras and other key military and police officials; the 
stationing in Haiti of a foreign military force under UN 
auspices that would reorganize and retrain the army 
and police; and Aristide’s return by October 31. 

The Haitian military subsequently scuttled the Gov- 
emors Island accord, refusing to fulfill its obligations 


„and stepping up its repression of Aristide supporters. It 


is unclear whether more decisive action by the United 
States could have dramatically changed this outcome, 
but there was no doubt that Washington’s policy was 
marked by ambivalence, or that disagreements among 
government agencies hampered action. 

Now, at the beginning of 1994, United States policy 
toward Haiti has again struck an impasse. No one 
expresses much optimism that the current approach, 
which includes a worldwide oil and arms embargo, can 
achieve its goal of forcing the military to step aside and 
allow Aristide to reassume power. Meanwhile, the 


already impoverished population of Haiti is paying 
most of the cost of the failed policy, suffering military 
oppression, the economic hardships caused by the 
embargo, and the United States ban on most Haitian 
refugees (when caught in international waters, these 
refugees are automatically sent back to Haiti). 

Sooner or later Clinton will have to confront the 
unpleasant choice between taking the necessary steps 
(possibly including the use of military force) to impose 
a solution on the Haitian army, and retreating from his 
commitment to Aristide and seeking accommodation 
with the army. Neither is likely to command much 
political support, domestically or internationally, but 
no other alternatives have emerged, and the current 
situation probably cannot be sustained for much 
longer. 

Other United States efforts to help protect demo- 
cratic rule in the hemisphere have enjoyed greater 
success. Guatemala was a particular triumph. The 
United States joined the oas and nearly every other 
hemispheric nation in responding quickly and force- 
fully to stop President Serrano from assuming dictato- 
tial powers in a coup modeled after that of President 
Alberto Fujimori in Peru a year earlier. This interna- 
tional response helped to catalyze and then reinforced 
the internal opposition to Serrano’s attempted take- 
over, forcing his resignation and contributing to the 
restoration of constitutional rule (which is, nonethe- 
less, still very precarious). 

The Clinton administration can also take some 
credit for the improvements in Peru’s human rights 
performance last year. The Peruvian government has 
responded, albeit grudgingly, to United States condi- 
tions on economic support. And the administration 
may have helped avert another coup attempt in Venezu- 
ela by sending two senior officials to warn the Venezu- 
elan armed forces and business community of United 
States concern about any such action. 

Its initiatives in Haiti, Guatemala, Peru, and Venezu- 
ela were solid affirmations of the administration’s 
commitment to democratic practice and human rights. 
However, the administration has not yet articulated a 
strategy for assisting Latin American countries to 
strengthen their still feeble democratic institutions or 
for responding to the persistent violations of human 
rights that characterize so many countries of the region. 
Nor has the administration demonstrated much inter- 
est so far in building regional capacities for collectively 
promoting and defending democracy and human rights. 

In recent years the oas has taken an increasingly 
active part in hemispheric affairs and has shown a 
` growing potential for contributing to the advancement 
of democracy. Yet the organization remains con- 
strained on the one hand by internal operational 
weaknesses and limited resources, and on the other by 
differing national views about its appropriate role in 
promoting democratic politics. United States leader- 
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ship could help overcome these constraints, but the 
Clinton administration first has to decide the kind of 
regional organization it would like to see take shape, 
and the level of authority and independence it should 
have. i 

Among the specific measures the administration 
could take to fortify the oas, the most important is to 
press hard for the election of.a strong new secretary 
general in next year’s vote, which it has recently begun 
to do by promoting Colombian President César Gaviria 
for the post. The United States might also encourage 
the expansion of the mandate and resources of the 
OAS’s Unit for Democracy and its Commission, Court, 
and Institute for Human Rights; the rethinking and 


‘perhaps outright abolition of the Inter-American De- 


fense Board, a military-run operation associated with 
the OAS; and more active OAS involvement in anticipa- 
tory diplomacy, including efforts to tackle the sensitive 
problem of civil-military relations in Latin America. It 
is particularly crucial that the Clinton administra- 
tion—if it wants to strengthen collective action to 
protect democracy—resist any temptations to inter- 
vene unilaterally in the region. 


THE DRUG WAR AND CUBA, 
AMONG OTHER PROBLEMS 

Despite a yearlong review, the administration has 
not yet clarified its antinarcotics strategy in Latin 
America. Confusion remains over priorities, objectives, 
and means—and different agencies of the United 
States government appear to be pursuing conflicting 
policy approaches. In principle, the administration 
seems to have accepted the overwhelming evidence 
that United States antidrug efforts abroad have no 
impact on domestic drug abuse, and that overseas 
eradication and interdiction cannot stem the flow of 
drugs into the United States or even increase their 
street price. 

Yet although the amounts are decreasing, Washing- 
ton continues to finance an overseas campaign against 
illicit drugs and to involve United States military and 
police agencies in the battle. And in its bilateral 
relations with some countries the United States contin- 
ues to emphasize antidrug efforts. With money for aid 
as scarce as it is, there is no argument for continuing 
the drug war in Latin America, except if it is reformu- 
lated as an effort to help supplier countries deal with 
their drug problems—that is, to combat drug corrup- 
tion, control the violence of drug criminals, and bolster 
core democratic institutions like the judiciary. 

United States policy toward Cuba is an unhappy 
remnant of the cold war, and one that continues to 
divide the United States from nearly all Latin American 
and Caribbean nations. The Clinton administration 
has in the past year taken steps to end the overt 
hostility between the United States and Cuba. Most 
significantly, Washington has eliminated the belliger- 
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ent tone and aggressive rhetoric formerly common in 
official communications with and about Cuba. This 
has been publicly recognized by the Cuban authorities. 
The United States has also opened the way for im- 
„proved telephone and mail links with the island, 
increased flows of humanitarian aid, and limited 
cooperation on drugs and migration. 

But the administration has stopped short of any 
basic change in the 30-year-old United States policy of 
squeezing Cuba economically and isolating it politi- 
cally. Like preceding administrations, it appears unwill- 
ing to change course so long as Fidel Castro retains 
power. For the time being, Clinton and his advisers 
have rejected a more activist approach that might 
include some combination of reducing punitive sanc- 
tions against Cuba, expanding the flow of people and 
information between the two countries, beginning a 
process of negotiation with Cuban authorities, and 
seeking to cooperate with other governments to encour- 
age peaceful change in Cuba. 

The Clinton administration is just not ready to risk 
alienating the Cuban-American community, with its 
sizable bloc of votes in Florida and numerous congres- 
sional allies, by undertaking to reshape and liberalize 
policy on Cuba. Regardless of its anachronistic, cold 
war flavor and its inconsistency with United States 
approaches to promoting democracy elsewhere, that 
policy now seems likely to change only if support for 
such change emerges among Cuban-Americans. And it 
may yet, if Cuba’s economy continues to deteriorate, 
the suffering of ordinary people increases further, and 
the danger of violent conflict on the island grows. 


LOOKING AHEAD, AND SOUTHWARD 

For the past several years, while NAFTA was being 
negotiated, debated, and ratified, the United States had 
good reason to defer the development of a broader 
policy approach toward Latin America. As long as 
policy remained undefined toward Mexico, the Latin 
American country of overwhelmingly greatest impor- 
tance to the United States, it was hard to develop an 
approach to the rest of the region. Now that NAFTA has 
been approved and has entered into force, the chal- 
lenge for the Clinton administration is to decide what 
kind of relationship it wants with Latin America and 
the Caribbean and how much it is prepared to invest in 
trying to build it. 

With new presidents scheduled to take office this 
year in most Latin American countries—including 
Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, and four 
of five Central American nations—important transfor- 
mations could surely take place in the region. Yet it is 
hard to recall a time when the United States has had a 


more favorable opportunity to shape, with its own 
policy choices, the future of hemispheric relations. The 
United States clearly has differences and disagreements 
over many issues with many Latin American govern- 
ments, but has no serious clashes or impending 


_confrontations with any of them. 


More than that, virtually every country in the region 
has expressed interest in forging closer economic ties 
with the United States, and most—with the important 
exception of Brazil—appear ready to move quickly 
toward some form of free trade arrangement with the 
United States. Latin American governments are more 
skeptical about political cooperation, and many would 
be wary, for example, of a more assertive stance by 
Washington in promoting democracy and human 
rights. Yet regional governments are now more willing 
than ever before to accept and even follow United 
States leadership in situations like Haiti and Guate- 
mala—provided that the United States refrains from 
the unilateral use of military force. 

Most Latin American governments want the United 
States to take more initiative in inter-American affairs. 
And since NAFTA was approved, administration officials 
are acting like they want to assume greater leadership, 
as signaled by the vice president’s call for a regional 
summit, repeated statements about forging additional 
free trade pacts, and frequent reiteration of the idea of 
hemispheric community. The administration must 
choose whether to proceed cautiously—on a bilateral, 
case-by-case basis—or to move more boldly and imagi- 
natively toward a genuinely multilateral, “community- 
building” approach. | 

On the economic front, should the United States 
negotiate free trade agreements one by one with a 
succession of individual couritries, or begin now, in 
tandem with its NAFTA partners, to consult with other 
Latin American and Caribbean governments about the 
future of hemisphere-wide trade arrangements? Such 
consultations would focus on establishing criteria, 
procedures, and timetables for extending NAFTA, and 
developing a new regional mechanism to guide and 
coordinate progress toward a hemispheric free trade 
system. 

In the political realm, the question is whether the 
administration should continue simply to respond to 
individual crises as they arise, or undertake a sustained 
initiative to transform the oas into a far more effective 
instrument for safeguarding democracy and human 
rights. The challenge will be mobilizing the support of 
Latin American and Caribbean governments for this 
change. But perhaps more than in any other region, the 
Clinton administration has an agenda of opportunity in 
the Western Hemisphere. a 
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“After 95 years of slede inattention and benign neglect on the issue of colonialism, it is 
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The 1993 Plebiscite in Puerto Rico: 
A First Step to Decolonization? 


BY JUAN M. GARCIA PASSALACQUA 


n November 14, 1993, for the first time in 
Puerto Rico’s history, islanders were able to 
freely express their preference for the political 
future of the “self-governing commonwealth” whose 
people have American citizenship but not all the rights 
and responsibilities that usually go with it. Some 1.7 
million eligible voters—a record 80 percent of the 
electorate—chose, in a nonbinding plebiscite, from 
among the traditional three options for Puerto Rico: 
independence; statehood, as the fifty-first state; and 
“commonwealth.” 
` “Commonwealth” won, but the result was hardly a 
victory for the status quo. The movement supporting 
statehood for Puerto Rico, which had been gaining 
strength for decades and had forced the vote on the 
issue, saw the statehood tide reversed. Independence 
was soundly rejected as an option. And since leaders of 
the pro-commonwealth faction spent the three months 
leading up to the balloting calling the commonwealth a 
colonialist remnant, they are now expected to push in 
Washington for an “enhancement” and “clarification” 
of Puerto Rico’s status that would take the island out 
from under the absolute power of Congress via a 
negotiated “bilateral compact” between a sovereign 
Puerto Rico and the United States. Thus colonialism in 
Puerto'Rico would come to a definitive end. 
Puerto Rico’s standing has been an issue since Spain 
ceded the island and nearby islets to the United States 
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Rico: Equality and Freedom at Issue (New York: Praeger, 
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after the Spanish-American War, but this part of the 
story begins with George Bush’s election as president. 
In his first State of the Union address, in January 1989, 
Bush asked the United States Congress to consider 
granting statehood to Puerto Rico, since pro-statehood 
candidates for the governership of the island had been 
winning ever larger percentages of the vote for 37 years. 
In response to this initiative, pro-commonwealth Gov- 
emor Rafael Hernandez Colón invited the leaders of the 
statehood and independence movements to join him 
in requesting Congress to pass legislation approving a 
binding plebiscite on the three options, which they did 
in a letter dated January 17, 1989. 

Congress considered a ‘“‘Puerto Rican Self-Determina- 
tion Act” for more than two years. The House of 
Representatives unanimously approved a nonbinding 
plebiscite, but the Senate Natural Resources Commit- 
tee failed, by a 10-10 vote, to approve self-executing 
legislation that would automatically lead to Puerto 
Rico’s statehood if the island’s people voted for it in a 
plebiscite. Anti-statehood Republican senators pre- 
vailed in demanding that the people of the island 
express their will in a vote before considering any 
option in Congress.. 

After winning the governorship of Puerto Rico in an 
unprecedented landslide in 1992, Pedro Rosselló of 
the pro-statehood New Progressive party placed a 
measure:before the island’s Legislative Assembly that 
set the plebiscite for November 14, 1993. The bill was 
approved last Summer as an exercise of the First 
Amendment right to petition the Congress for the 
redress of grievances since Congress had failed to 
approve the referendum that President Bush had called 
for. All three-local political parties—the New Progres- 
sive party, the pro-commonwealth Popular Democratic 
party, and the Puerto Rican Independence party— 
agreed to participate. In the campaign, which began 
after the Fourth of July, Governor Rosselló promised to 
abide by the decision of the majority; his ads pro- 
claimed, “You will speak, I will obey.” 

President Bill Clinton, at a Congressional Hispanic 
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Caucus function and in a CNN interview, supported the 
plebiscite and self-determination for Puerto Rico, call- 
ing the prospect “exciting” and promised to accept 
“anything they may decide,” and he did so again 
speaking to the Hispanic Cadena Telemundo television 
network. Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) 
advised Clinton that the administration would face “a 
diplomatic imbroglio” should the Senate refuse to 
honor a result favoring statehood for Puerto Rico; 
Moynihan also reportedly told the president there was 
no way the Senate would vote for statehood. 

The House Subcommittee on Insular and Interna- 
tional Affairs held hearings July 13 on a resolution filed 
by Representative José Serrano (D-N.Y.) in support of 
self-determination. During the proceedings, broadcast 
live on Puerto Rican radio, Serrano insisted that 
Congress would be obliged to respond to the plebi- 
scite. At later hearings before the House Western 
Hemisphere subcommittee, chairman Robert Torricelli 
(D-N,J.) said that if a majority of Puerto Ricans voting 
did not agree on the island’s status, “we will have to 
make the judgment for them” because Puerto Rico’s 
present status was economically and politically unten- 
able for both Puerto Rico and the United States. 

A CNN/Time poll conducted in the United States the 
week of November 4 showed 21 percent of respon- 
dents favored statehood,-24 percent favored indepen- 
dence, and 32 percent were for the status quo. The 
Puerto Rican community in the United States, 2.6 
million strong, demanded that it be allowed to partici- 
pate in the plebiscite, but was rebuffed by the island’s 
pro-statehood government. In an official vote con- 
ducted October 15 in New York City in which 30,000 
Puerto Ricans cast ballots, the commonwealth option 
won handily. 


DEFINING THE OPTIONS 

The August 8 New York Times correctly saw the 
plebiscite in Puerto Rico as an issue touching the 
“identity” of the island’s people, who are fiercely 
proud of their 500-year history as a Caribbean national- 
ity, with a majority concerned about assimilation. The 


first salvos on the island were fired over what the three - 


formulas for the political future meant. No definitions— 
only the bare-bones choices ‘“‘statehood,” 
“commonwealth,” and ‘“‘independence’’—were in- 
cluded on the plebiscite ballot, but each of the parties 
presented an extensive elucidation of the option it 
supported in a brochure distributed at all polling 
places. 

The pro-statehood camp had no apparent problem 
defining its position as one “preserving Puerto Rican 
culture” (while not insisting on a separate cultural 
identify) and gaining for Puerto Rico the rights of a 
state. Campaign ads at first emphasized “guaranteed” 
statehood, assured of a favorable vote in Congress. But 
this soon changed to a “negotiated” one, with empha- 


sis on a $6.5-billion annual increase in the amount of 
federal aid for the poor. (The island currently receives 
$8.5 billion a year from Washington.) 

For the pro-commonwealth Popular Democratic 
party,ya believer in the Estado Libre Asociado (Free 
Associated State) status for Puerto Rico, the definition 
of its formula for the future posed a quandary. Doreen 
Hemlock, writing in the June 14 San Juan Star, called it 
“commonwealth’s midlife crisis.” Would the party 
defend Puerto Rico’s present status as a United States 
territory, or demand for the island a “‘bilateral compact” 


_outside the United States Constitution’s “territorial 


clause” (since the United States cannot enter into a 
compact with a territory, only with a sovereign people)? 
The latter option had been rejected by Rafael Hernan- 
dez Colón, who steered the Popular Democrats for 20 
years before his resignation in 1992, in testimony 
before Congress in 1989, but was espoused in the 
plebiscite campaign by Senator Marco Rigau. 

The debate was fueled by a decision by the United 
States Circuit Court in Atlanta holding that Puerto Rico 
was a territory under the absolute power of Congress. 
Some Popular Democrats defended outright colonial- 
ism. But the leadership opted for a commonwealth 
“encompassed,” as it declared in the brochure for 
voters, “in a bilateral compact” between Puerto Rico 
and the United States “that cannot be altered except by 
mutual agreement”—a commonwealth outside the 
territorial clause, and one that would have sovereignty. 
The party’s campaign before the plebiscite, however, 
was centered around the costs of statehood and the 
destruction of the economy the party-said statehood 
would cause. It began by emphasizing “The Union 
That Works” with the United States, but soon aban- 
doned this slogan (under pressure from the “bilateral 
pact” wing) in favor of “The Best of Two Worlds.” 

The pro-independence sector also had its troubles, 
splitting down the middle on the question of whether 
to participate in the vote or not. Its extreme left 
dissolved the pro-Cuban Socialist grouping and be- 
came the Nuevo Movimiento Independentista, which 
advocated abstention from the balloting and retained 
the right to wage an armed struggle. Others insisted 
that the 19 Puerto Rican political prisoners in United 
States jails must be released before a valid vote on 
status could be held. On the other hand, the Indepen- 
dence party called for polling and adopted a definition 
that incorporated a ten-year transition period of United 
States friendship and aid—what the press termed a 
“solvent” independence. 


ISSUES AND JEERS 

For the first month of the campaign, the “bilateral 
pact” definition of commonwealth adopted by the 
pro-commonwealth camp was assailed by statehooders 


‘as leading toward a República Asociada. (The term 


“república” raises fears in Puerto Ricans, based on 


years of colonial indoctrination and persecution of 
supporters of a republic on the island.) Local Secretary 
of State and Status Commissioner Baltasar Corrada del 
Rio let it be known that if statehood did not win the 
United States would indeed grant a form of “free 
association” as promoted by Senator Rigau. But pro- 
statehood strategists had miscalculated; the issue failed 
to ignite passions, most notably the fear of an Associ- 
ated Republic that it had so effectively unleashed in the 
1991 referendum on identity led by the Popular 
Democrats’ Rafael Hernandez Colón and the Indepen- 
dence party. Two years before the issue had given the 
pro-statehood proponents a huge victory, by a margin 
of 100,000 votes, but this time around it died quietly 
in mid-campaign. 

For some weeks beginning in May, islanders were 
preoccupied with the Clinton administration’s plan to 
limit tax credits for multinational corporations with 
operations in Puerto Rico, which simultaneously soured 
feeling about the United States and made Puerto Ricans 
consider more closely the financial consequences of 
statehood. (Under section 936 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which applies to United States territorial posses- 
sions, Puerto Rico is a tax haven for such multination- 
als.) This in turn brought up the fact that Puerto Rico 
would lose the benefits of the section if it became a 
state (because of the Constitution’s “uniformity 
clause”). The Popular Democratic party included con- 
tinuation of Puerto Rico’s status as a tax haven for 
multinationals in its proposed compact with the 
United States. The pro-statehood government in San 
Juan scrambled to defend benefits under the section, 
disgusting many traditional statehood adherents. State- 
hooders, then and later, charged that by raising the 
issue, the Clinton administration helped drive backers 
of statehood to vote for “commonwealth.” 

Another issue that surfaced early was culture, includ- 
ing language, and representation at the Olympics and, 
incredibly enough, the Miss Universe beauty pageant. 
“Could a state have an Olympic team?” proponents of 
statehood were led to wonder. Angered by the prospect 
of Puerto Rico’s Olympic team being subsumed in the 
American contingent, thousands of fans booed the 
United States basketball team at a match against Puerto 
Rico in San Juan in November. Language became an 
issue when pro-commonwealth campaign manager 
Celeste Benitez put on the air an ad in which Represen- 
tative Toby Roth (R-Wisc.), the leader of the “English 
only” movement in the United States, argued that 
statehood meant English would become the first and 
the only official language for the island. Congress, 
Governor Rosselló responded, would not reject keep- 
ing Spanish under statehood. The issue of culture 
became crucial in the campaign leading up to the vote, 
_ expressing an obvious undercurrent of nationalism. 

All camps used United States political figures for 
their own purposes. The Independence party cited 
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Senator J. Bennett Johnston (D-La.), who contended 
Puerto Rican independence was economically viable. 
The New Progressive party tried to capitalize on 
endorsements of statehood by former Presidents Gerald 
Ford, Ronald Reagan, and George Bush. Bush traveled 
to Puerto Rico during the last week of the campaign but 
surprised his local allies by not joining them on the 
trail, merely issuing a lukewarm endorsement for 
statehood. Senator Daniel Akaka (D-Hawaii) and Repre- 
sentative Don Young (R-Alaska) were brought to the 
island by a pro-statehood group to allay fears that 
statehood would mean cultural obliteration. The Popu- 
lar Democratic party relied heavily on Representative 
Gerald B. Solomon (R-N.Y.), who told Puerto Ricans 
that statehood was being misrepresented to them by its 
advocates. 

Advertising, particularly television spots, played a 
major role in the campaign. Pro-statehood ads used 
Governor Rosselló as the option’s only spokesman, the 
governor claiming that if Puerto Rico became the 
fifty-first state taxes would be lower, the poor would 
receive increased benefits, and youths would not have 
to leave the island to seek opportunities. Pro- 
commonwealth advertising focused on maintaining the 


' Spanish language and the island’s culture and sports 


teams, and on the jobs created and sustained by tax 
breaks. Ads for independence showed youths who 
seemed well informed talking to their parents about 
taking charge of the island’s destiny and preserving 
Puerto Rico’s culture while maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. 


THE PLEBISCITE OF FEAR 

In early October, statehood was ahead in all the 
polls. However, a poll published in the October 21 San 
Juan Star showed commonwealth in the lead with 38 
percent, statehood at 33 percent, and independence 
with 5 percent support; 24 percent of respondents 
were undecided. In the final few weeks of the runup to 
the plebiscite, the Popular Democratic campaign pro- 
duced a shift of 3.5 percent from the statehood to the 
undecided camp. 

Fear, whether of the establishment of a republic 
(whipped up by statehooders) or the imposition of 
federal taxes (fanned by the commonwealthers), was 
the real main issue. In the end, the new fear of taxes 
was stronger than the historical fear of a republic. 

Some 10 days before the vote, statehooders took a 
new tack. Senator Paul Simon (D-Ill), an ardent 
proponent of statehood, made public a Library of 
Congress report stating that American citizenship can 
be revoked by Congress so long as Puerto Rico 
continues to have commonwealth status. The Popular 
Democratic party and even rabid statehooders called 
this “deceitful,” but the juridical reality is such. 

The last week of the campaign was characterized by 
an unprecedented silence among voters. This time 
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around, Puerto Ricans, who traditionally tumed out by 
the hundreds of thousands for political rallies, stayed 
home and people were informed mainly by television. 

The final debate between the three party leaders, 
held November 10, was an immensely boring affair 
(though the format the campaign managers chose was 
later blamed for the tedium). The pro-commonwealth 
spokesman, Miguel Hernandez Agosto, .the minority 
leader in the local Senate, invoked la patria (the 
fatherland) more than 20 times, attempting to stir up 
pro-independence voters and mobilize nationalist sen- 
timent among younger voters. Governor Rosselld, 
speaking for the statehooders, used three of his turns 
to respond to people’s fear of losing homesteads given 
away by previous governments because of property 
taxes under statehood. (At least 100,000 such home- 
steads had been awarded, and the governor later 
blamed this issue for his option’s defeat.) The Indepen- 
dence leader, abandoning the party’s former left-wing 
thetoric, called on middle-class voters to reject 
“dependence” on federal welfare funds. Senator Her- 
nández Agosto carried the evening with his emotional 
finish (in response to Rossellé’s request for a mandate 
to “negotiate statehood”), declaring: “La patria no se 
negocia. La patria no se vende. iLa patria se defiende! 
(“The fatherland is not negotiable or for sale. It must 
be defended!” 

The Popular Democratic party closed out the cam- 
paign on the upswing, appropriating all the symbols of 
la patria. The Independence party called for a reaffirma- 
tion of faith in political sovereignty and rejection of 
what it saw as dependence and cultural annexation. 
The New Progressive party harped on the fact that 
-Congress could unilaterally revoke United States citizen- 
ship for Puerto Rico’s residents. 

Two polls were issued in the last days of the 
campaign. The one appearing in the November 10 El 
Nuevo Dia declared the race a dead heat, with 
commonwealth’s late lead reduced to 1 percent, and 
with a tendency among the undecided to opt for 
` statehood. Sergio Bendixen ‘of Los’ Angeles-based 
Asesores Incorporated, a widely respected pollster and 
political analyst, made public a crucial poll November 
11-12 on the Telemundo television network that 
showed, among respondents planning to vote, common- 
wealth with.48 percent support, statehood with 47 
percent, and independence with 5 percent. The polls 
showed that the retention of tax benefits for foreign 
corporations that provide jobs on the island, the 
avoidance of federal taxes, and continued Olympic 
representation for Puerto Rico were the main issues for 
pro-commonwealth voters. Most important for pro- 
statehood voters were an increase in welfare benefits, 
the right to vote for president of the United States, and 
guaranteed American citizenship. 

When the day came, and after a record number of 
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Puerto Ricans went silently to the polls and voted, th 
status quo was the result. : 


THE DEEPER MEANING OF THE VOTE 

The plebiscite was the first electoral opportunity 
Puerto Rican voters had to freely express a preference 
in the vital matter of the island’s political future. (A 
referendum held in 1967—which affirmed the present 
commonwealth status—was tainted by blatant interfer- 
ence by United States intelligence agencies docu- 
mented and denounced as ‘“‘hanky-panky” in a White 
House memorandum issued during the Carter admin- 
istration.) The pro-statehood movement, whose candi- 
dates had been gaining larger and larger proportions of 
the vote in Puerto Rican gubernatorial elections be- 
tween 1956 (12 percent of ballots cast) and 1992 (49.3 
percent), and which was expected to reach 50 percent 
support in the November plebiscite, suffered a painful, 
and probably final, reverse. Sixty thousand who had 
backed statehood in 1992 switched their preference. In 
addition, a move toward independence was soundly 
rejected by voters in the plebiscite. 

The United States Senate, in spite of the presidential 
mandate, had insisted that any, initiative on change in 
Puerto Rico come from the island. That initiative has 
now been taken. All three choices on the plebiscite 
ballot as defined by the local parties promoting them 
were conceived: of as political conditions outside the 
territorial clause; Puerto Rico’s status, it was agreed, 
had to change. The American citizens residing in ` 
Puerto Rico have filed a petition for the redress of the 
grievance of colonialism, and opened their bid to get 
out from under the territorial clause of the Constitution 
of the United States. Bowing to the popular will 
expressed in the plebiscite, elected pro-independence 
politicians, along with the governor, will join in the 
effort to “clarify,” “develop,” and “enhance,” as the 
commonwealthers say, the “bilateral compact” be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United States if legislation is 
introduced in Congress. 

The remaining question is, how will Congress 
respond? 


The hearings on the status issue before the Western 
Hemisphere Subcommittee in the House of Representa- 
tives October 5 served to clarify one crucial point, 
quickly lost in the din. Chairman Torricelli indicated 
unequivocably that if at least 50 percent of the people 
of Puerto Rico did not agree on an alternative on 
November 14, or if Congress was unable to grant what 
they petitioned for—because the votes for statehood 
were not there—“we will make the judgment for 
them.” Thus the plebiscite results must inevitably 
initiate a process of political change on the island, and 
may lead to a confrontation between the leadership in 
Puerto Rico and the United States Congress. 

Having delegitimized the present commonwealth, 
failed to give the statehood movement even a plurality, 
and made the votes of those who support indepen- 
dence pivotal, the plebiscite will unleash a protracted 
period of serious political and economic instability 
unless Congress responds quickly with a counteroffer 
on Puerto Rico’s status. This offer must clarify and 
enhance the compact between Puerto Rico and the 
United States, and afford the Puerto Rican people 
sovereignty. The victory of the anti-annexation forces 
could encourage economic stabilization and sound 
long-range investment and planning on the island, if 
the petition of the majority gains a receptive review in 
Congress for the “bilateral compact’ vision of common- 
wealth status. All indications are that Puerto Rico’s 
petition will receive prompt attention. 

Prompt congressional attention is required because 
if the situation is left to fester it will have enormously 
detrimental effects on the business climate in Puerto 
Rico, which could spill over into the whole Caribbean 
Basin. Experts attending the Conference on Territorial 
Policy at George Washington University in February 
1993 counseled Congress to afford a Puerto Rican 
petition the same “‘fast track” approval procedure used 
for the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
so as to reduce uncertainty as much as possible, and to 
reserve the right to make an immediate counteroffer to 
the electorate in Puerto Rico. 

The Clinton administration now must decide whether 
to keep the president’s pledge to support in Congress 
whatever the Puerto Rican people decided, or whether 
to receive the results and do nothing. Lobbying by the 
president is deemed essential. In its absence, the role 
of the three Puerto Rican—born members of Congress is 
vital. 

This window of opportunity must be taken advan- 
tage of. The plebiscite was a truly free expression of the 
people’s will, since it was held after the cold war, when 
all its deleterious effects on the past half-century in the 
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hemisphere and the world, had come to a close. The 
vote will not end the status debate in Puerto Rico or 
about Puerto Rico, but it has put the island on a course 
away from annexation to the United States. 

The plebiscite puts policymakers in both Puerto 
Rico and the 50 states (as well as European and Latin 
American powers) in a position to join in the design of 
a future for the island. The people of Puerto Rico can 
play a protagonist’s role in the Caribbean within NAFTA 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
among others, as soon as the island is afforded the 
powers and international standing that it would gain 
with a sovereign Free Associated State status and a 
bilateral compact with the United States on defense 
and security. 

The new status will usher in an era of civil peace on 
the island and in the United States, free of the state and 
clandestine violence that has marred the relationship 
since the Nationalist uprisings of the 1930s, and with 
amnesty for all Puerto Rican political prisoners now in 
United States jails. In the past, militant clandestine 
pro-independence groups like the Armed Forces of 
National Liberation (FALN) and Los Macheteros have 
opted for violence in defense of Puerto Rican sover- 
eignty; that would no longer be the case. Even though 
the new status is definitely not full independence, the 
grant of sovereignty outside the territorial clause will 
permit those favoring that option to defend it peace- 
fully and freely, by electoral means. 

Finally, the adoption of the bilateral compact will 
permit the United Nations to review the resolution its 
Decolonization Committee approved in 1978, in which 
it added “free association” as a legitimate alternative 
available for the decolonization of the people of Puerto 
Rico. American citizenship for Puerto Ricans would 
continue to be a strong tie with the ‘United States, 
together with common security and defense, but 
Puerto Rico would obtain international standing and 
membership in the UN. 

As demanded by the Juventud Autonomista Puertor- 
riquefia, a Puerto Rican youth group that defended the 
“sovereign bilateral compact” idea in a full-page ad in 
the Washington Post November 19, 1993 (Puerto Rico's 
quincentennial), and for all the preceding reasons, this 
process must lead to the disposition of the territory by 
Congress and the creation of a sovereign Free Associ- 
ated State of Puerto Rico. After 95 years of selective 
inattention and benign neglect on the issue of colonial- 
ism, it is time for the White House and the Congress of 
the United States to face the music, bite the bullet, and 
decolonize the island and the people of Puerto Rico. Wi 
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O: October 11, 1993, the American amphibi- unintended but unmistakable sign of international 


ous troop ship Harlan County approached the disengagement from the Haitian crisis after nearly two 
principal dock at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, carry- years of intermittent efforts to reverse the army coup of 
ing 218 American and Canadian military engineers. It September 1991 and restore President Aristide to 
was the first contingent in an international mission of power. 
up to 1,300 troops that was expected to help retrain The boldness and ease with which a handful of 
the Haitian army and police force, engage in civic thugs thwarted a long-planned, UN-mandated military 
action projects, and provide a psychological deterrent mission was stark proof of the ruthlessness and 
to political violence when Haiti’s exiled president, indifference to foreign pressure among Haiti’s right- 
_ Jean-Bertrand Aristide, returned to office in two weeks wing sectors, the high degree of foreign miscalculation 
under an agreement negotiated between Aristide and and prejudice about political realities in Haiti, and the 
Haiti’s military leaders. deep ambivalence among United States officials about 
Instead the ship was greeted by a violent, angry mob risking harm or criticism to prop up an impoverished 
of several hundred protesters who commandeered the third world democracy. All these factors have con- 
dock with the collusion of port officials, brandished spired to prevent Aristide’s return, and they now 
sticks and pistols, shouted anti-American slogans, and appear likely to leave the country in the repressive grip 


kicked a limousine carrying American diplomats that of the military and its rightist civilian allies. 
beat a hasty withdrawal to the United States embassy. : 
Within 24 hours the White House ordered the ship to THE PROMISE OF RESTORATION 


leave Haitian waters and repair to the United States For several months last year there was real hope that 
naval base at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba. Elated, Haiti’s the army would relinquish power and allow the 
right-wing extremists noisily celebrated their “victory” restoration of Aristide. The charismatic Salesian priest 
over the forces of foreign intervention, even naming a and hero to Haiti’s 6 million poor had won the 
new political party after the incident. presidency by a landslide in the country’s first fully free 

Although President Bill Clinton tried to explain the elections in December 1990, but had been overthrown 
Harlan County’s withdrawal as a simple, temporary - only seven months after taking office. For nearly two 
decision to place United States noncombat troops out years after the coup, international diplomats had 
of harm’s way, the ship’s departure pvas instantly . worked to broker a political peace while prodding the 
perceived in Haiti and abroad as a humiliating retreat. army to relinquish power. Finally last July 3, under 
The incident came to symbolize the turning point in intense pressure from the White House and uN offi- 
Haiti’s hopes for the restoration of democracy: an cials, Aristide and Haiti’s army commander, Lieutenant 





General Raoul Cédras, signed a formal accord at 


PAMELA CONSTABLE, deputy Washington bureau chief for the Governors Island in New York. 


Boston Globe, has covered Latin America and the Caribbean Under the pact, Cédras agreed to step down and 
since 1983. She has reported from Haiti frequently during the permit Aristide to resume power by October 30 in 
past decade, and has traveled there numerous times since the exchange for amnesty for those who had participated in 
1991 military coup. She is a 1993 winner of the Maria Moors the coup. The transition was to be aided by a new 


Cabot Prize from Columbia Journalism School for coverage of ; : Nae : 
Latin American affairs. She is coauthor with Arturo Valenzuela cabinet, appointed by Aristide and accepted by his 


of A Nation of Enemies: Chile under Pinochet (New York: opponents in parliament; by an international military 
W. W. Norton, 1991). . training mission that would assist in separating the 
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police from the army and in professionalizing both 
forces; and by large amounts of foreign aid and 
technical assistance to help strengthen public institu- 
tions and rebuild the country’s economy, which had 
been devastated by months of punishing economic 
sanctions. 

Despite such promising steps, it soon became clear 
that Haiti’s military leaders and their civilian allies 
never intended to relinquish power, that they had few 
qualms about offending international sensibilities or 
risking foreign wrath, and that Cédras had signed the 
Governors Island accord chiefly to obtain the suspen- 
sion of UN sanctions. Although the pact called for 


reinstating the sanctions if serious human rights abuses . 


occurred, the military continued to repress political 
dissent, condoning and orchestrating violent attacks by 
armed civilian enforcers, known in Haiti as “‘attachés,” 
against Aristide’s supporters and aides. 

Throughout two years of military control, Haitians 
who displayed any sign of support for Aristide, or who 
were identified with the grassroots groups that formed 
his “Lavalas” political movement, were subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, beatings, and torture. In poor districts 
and villages, young men were systematically harassed 
and intimidated by soldiers and police, and many fled 
to the capital with harrowing tales of abuse by local 
authorities. As the deadline for Aristide’s scheduled 
return neared, the attacks grew bolder and the victims 
far more visible. 

On September 8, armed civilians attacked a crowd 
outside the Port-au-Prince city hall where Aristide’s 
appointed mayor was attempting to take office; five 
people were killed. Three days later Antoine Izmery, a 
wealthy food importer and major financial backer of 
Aristide, was dragged out of a church Mass in honor of 
repression victims and shot and stabbed to death in the 
street by a squad of gunmen as police trucks circled the 
area. And on October 14, Haitian Justice Minister Guy 
Malary—young, trained in the United States, and 
identified with aggressive reform of Haiti’s corrupt 
judicial system—was assassinated in broad daylight as 
he drove from his Port-au-Prince office. 

Malary’s audacious slaying came just hours after 
President Clinton, concerned by reports of threats 
against Haitian civilian officials, warned that it would 
be a “grave error’ for anyone to underestimate 
Washington’s commitment to Prime Minister Robert 
Malval and other members of Aristide’s cabinet, who 
had officially taken office in September and were trying 
‘to prepare for a democratic transition. Although Malary’s 
attackers were not identified, the killing was widely 
interpreted as a direct military and right-wing civilian 
challenge to the international community and its 
demands. 

In response, foreign governments quickly increased 
pressure on the army. The uN Security Council voted to 
reimpose sanctions on oil and weapons and to autho- 
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rize member states to enforce them more strictly by 
deploying warships off Haiti. The Clinton administra- 
tion announced it was freezing the visas and United 
States-based assets of 41 military officers, police offi- 
cials, and civilians who backed the coup, as well as 
blocking all United States transactions with a number 
of banks, business enterprises, and public ministries 
controlled by the military and its allies. 

This time, however, the sanctions seemed to have 
little impact. There was widespread evidence that the 
military was easily obtaining oil and gasoline across the 
border with the Dominican Republic, and army offi- 
cials appeared confident that they could survive the 
sanctions far longer than international opinion would 
tolerate a crippling embargo on a nation of desperately 
poor people. Instead of hinting at concessions, Cédras 
and other officials struck a defiant public pose, com- 
plaining that Aristide had failed to live up to the accord 
and issuing:a series of constantly changing demands in 
return for their cooperation. 


THE GHOST OF DUVALIER 

Not surprisingly, the October 30 deadline for 
Aristide’s scheduled return came and went with the 
exiled president remaining in Washington, effectively 
prevented from setting foot in his country. Since then, 
the army has coolly ignored all domestic and interna- 
tional requests to reopen negotiations with Aristide, 
while continuing to repress all pro-Aristide activity, 
preventing his cabinet ministers from occupying their 
posts, and allowing right-wing political groups to 
re-emerge and operate freely. 

Many of these groups were associated with the 
former Duvalier regime, a paternalistic family dictator- 
ship that controlled Haiti from 1957 to 1986, using a 
private army of enforcers known as the “Tontons 
Macoute” to repress dissent and keep order. After 
President Jean-Claude Duvalier fled Haiti in 1986 amid 
violent mass protests, his aides and henchmen faded 
into the shadows and many key figures went into exile 
in the neighboring Dominican Republic. During 
Aristide’s tenure, Duvalierists were widely purged from 
civil service jobs, which deepened their hostility and 
desire for revenge. After the coup, former Duvalier 
aides began filtering back into Haiti, and by last fall 
they felt sufficiently emboldened to make a public 
political comeback. 

In recent months the groups have held numerous 
public rallies, repeatedly denounced Aristide and Mal- 
val, demanded the withdrawal of American and uN 
officials from Haiti, and threatened to take violent 
action if Aristide attempts to return. The most aggres- 
sive group, the Revolutionary Front for the Advance- 
ment and Progress of Haiti (whose acronym, FRAPH, 
means “‘to beat” in French), has been widely linked to 
armed violence against Aristide followers. In late 
December, FRAPH members raided Port-au-Prince’s larg- 
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est slum, Cité Soleil (Sun City), an Aristide stronghold, 
where they burned hundreds of shacks to the ground 
and forced local bus drivers to change their signs to 
“Simone City,” the area’s original name—which: re- 
ferred to the name of Duvalier’s mother. 


MYOPIA AS POLICY. .. 

To an astonishing degree, American officials under- 
estimated the cynicism, greed, ruthlessness, and deep 
hostility to Aristide among military leaders and their 
civilian confederates, who also include conservative 
businessmen and criminal gangs. These sectors, as well 
as the ousted Duvalierist clique, had made little secret 
of their intense dislike for Aristide before and during 
his brief tenure in power, viewing him as a rabble- 
rouser and ideologue who sought to rule through mob 
actions and rob the tiny elite of its power and privilege. 

Yet literally up until the Harlan County incident, 
United States military officials were praising Cédras as 
a professional officer and State Department aides were 
confidently predicting the army would comply with the 
accords. Long after the UN deadline for Aristide’s return 
had passed, United States diplomats said they hoped 
to work with a younger generation of leaders within the 
Haitian military who had not been involved in the 
coup, and of finding avenues for compromise with 
Cédras by persuading Aristide to “broaden” his cabi- 
net or form a coalition government that included 
rightists. 

One reason for such misplaced confidence was a 
failure to accept how little Haiti’s privileged classes 
cared about international opinion, and how much they 
were willing to sacrifice—including many millions of 
dollars in desperately needed foreign aid—in order to 
keep their grip on an oppressed populace whose 
_ vengeance they feared. American diplomats spoke 
hopefully of finding Haiti’s political “center”—an 
illusion as long as a small, armed minority was willing 
to kill to preserve its power. Haiti’s politicians and 
military officers spoke articulately, with elaborate legal- 
ism and pomp, about building institutions and respect- 
ing the law and following the dictates of the 1987 
constitution. But underneath the facade they were 
shrewd survivors who had prospered in a system based 
on personal loyalties, opportunism and terror—and 
they were not about to lose control again. 

Another blind spot may have resulted from the 
long-standing ties between American military and 
intelligence agencies and a number of top Haitian 
officers, including some involved in the coup, which 
were revealed by the press in November. According to 





1The New York Times, November 1, 1993, and The Washing- 
ton Post, October 24, 1993. It was also reported that the CIA 
attempted to intervene covertly in Haiti’s 1987 and 1988 
elections, which Aristide denounced as a military-dominated 
sham. 


those accounts, several Haitian officers were kept on 
the Central Intelligence Agency payroll as informants 
up until the coup itself, and a special antidrug unit in 
the army, set up by United States authorities in the 
mid-1980s, was actually used to investigate and intimi- 
date political opponents. In addition, some Haitian 
officers were allowed to continue training in the United 
States after the coup, further undermining the public 
White House message of condemnation against 
Aristide’s overthrow.! 

Yet a variety of experts in Haiti and abroad described 


the Haitian security forces as little more than an 


association of criminal gangs and an avenue for institu- 
tionalized corruption. While Cédras was not identified 
with corruption before the coup, it was widely reported 
that he had profited since then along with two other 
top-ranking officers, Brigadier General Philippe Bi- 
amby and Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Michel Francois. 
Francois, the national police chief, reportedly con- 
trolled a number of corruption rackets and was a 
central figure in organizing and arming the attachés. 

Some Haitian experts also believe the army built up 
a significant business as a clandestine transshipment 
point for South American cocaine after the coup, 
especially through military control of the ports and 
airports in the capital. There were reports of Colom- 
bian drug interests operating in Haiti and of late-night 
airdrops coordinated on military radios. The civilian 
government’s antidrug officials estimated that about 
10,000 pounds of cocaine have moved through Haiti 
each month since the coup, but United States officials 
have given far lower estimates of 2,000 to 3,300 
pounds a month and said the uN blockade has 
hampered shipments. 

For the military establishment and its civilian allies, 


` the prospect of Aristide’s return threatened a highly 


profitable lifestyle and a level of absolute political 
control unparalleled since the heyday of the Duvalier 
regime. In addition, the security forces were terrified 
that his return would unleash a wave of mob vengeance 
in retaliation for months of repression. Since the 
Duvalier family’s flight from power, fiery “necklacings” 
and crowd attacks had occurred periodically, usually 
aimed at individuals or symbols associated with abuse 
and corruption. In speeches and sermons, Aristide had 
appeared to condone street violence as a means of 
obtaining popular justice from a profoundly unjust 
system. 

Under the Governors Island accord, Aristide reluc- 
tantly agreed to a political amnesty for the officers 
involved in the coup, but military officials also de- 
manded amnesty for all crimes committed afterward, 
presumably including the widespread beating and 
torture of Aristide supporters in detention, the killing 
of hundreds and possibly several thousand demonstra- 
tors in the aftermath of the coup, and the assassina- 
tions of Izmery and Malary. After two years in absolute, 
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Pepper Haiti’s exiled president with skeptical questions, 
pointed criticism, or recitations of charges against him, and 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide’s response is almost always the same: 
a serene, almost beatific smile, and an elliptical, metaphoric 
comment that can befuddle the most seasoned interviewer. 

Recently Aristide was asked, during a lengthy luncheon 
discussion in his apartment, about the barrage of accusa- 
tions from critics that he is stubbom, mentally unstable, 
and content to remain in righteous, comfortable exile while 
his country languishes in poverty and repression. 

“I am at peace with my consciousness,” the slender, 
scholarly man slowly answered. “When you hear the voice 
of the nation, the huge majority saying you are right, you 
feel natural. As a psychologist, I know that when people 
attack you, they use lies. . .but I know these things are not 
true. I am at peace.” 

And when asked whether he regretted anything about his 
seven-month tenure in office, during which he was accused 
of encouraging mob violence, alienating the army, and 
scoring his opponents in parliament, Aristide replied with 
an image that compared Haiti’s young democracy to a peril- 
ous race. 

“When I took office, we were in a car going 100 miles an 

hour. When the coup came, it was like an accident, after 
which the car had to slow down and be cautious, because it 
could not turn into a plane and fly away. It’s not that we 
were moving too fast before, but that reality has changed.” 

Aristide’s tendency toward vague, metaphoric, and mysti- 
cal pronouncements has long been both a political asset 
and liability for him, mesmerizing and inspiring his follow- 
ers among Haiti's deeply impoverished masses, yet often 
perplexing and frustrating his foreign interlocutors. 

The most dramatic case of this double-edged rhetoric was 
a speech Aristide gave to a crowd in Port-au-Prince in Sep- 
tember 1991, delivered in lyrical Haitian Creole. The ad- 
dress has been quoted repeatedly as evidence that he 
condoned the violent practice of “Pere Lebrun,” or mob 
lynchings via flaming tires, which have been periodically 
carried out by frenzied crowds against soldiers, former 
members of the secret police, or other perceived agents of 
injustice. 

In the speech, Aristide urged his followers to give their 
enemy “what he deserves,” and made numerous references 
to Père Lebrun as “a beautiful instrument” with a “good 
smell” and a “nice firm bed” that the populace could use 
when justice was denied. “Your tool is in your hands! Your 
instrument is in your hands!” he said, hinting that matches 
and gasoline were available when the constitution proved 
unable to combat official abuse. 

Last October, while the United States Senate was debat- 
ing whether the Clinton administration should take aggres- 
sive measures—possibly including military 
intervention—to restore Aristide, conservatives quoted ex- 
tensively from that speech, labeling him a populist dictator 
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and ideological extremist who promoted mob violence. 

Aristide’s aides defended him against these charges, say- 
ing the speech was misunderstood, taken out of context, 
and delivered just after he had learned of a coup plot. But 
when pressed by journalists or American officials about his 
position on violence, the exiled leader has tended to repeat 
general phrases such as “we seek reconciliation, not 
vengeance,” and to call for love and brotherhood among all 
Haitians. 

Often, it seems as if Haiti’s spiritual leader—a former 
Salesian priest and a shy, soft-voiced man of 40—would 
rather remain an enigma than stoop to the level of grubby 
politics even when his own fate is at stake. At times his own 
aides have winced at his pronouncements or quickly tried 
to explain them, knowing they would come back to haunt 
him. 

Yet even after over two years out of office, Aristide clearly 
believes he possesses two fundamental, long-term advan- 
tages over his adversaries. One is the purifying force of good 
in a Manichaean struggle against Haiti’s tradition of evil and 
corruption—hence the slogan “Lavalas,” or floodride, of 
his political movement. The other is the strength of his 
“communion” with Haiti’s adoring, struggling masses— 
thus the symbol of the crowing rooster, lowly but feisty, in 
his political campaign. 

To pragmatic officials at the State Department or the uN, 
who are desperate to find a way out of Haiti’s political cri- 
sis, prevent the country from falling into economic chaos 
and preclude the possibility of another mass refugee flow, 
Aristide’s righteousness may seem irrelevant and counter- 
productive, a sign of stubborn ‘‘pig-headedness”’ and failure 
to adapt to reality. 

To Aristide’s adversaries, his absolutism and evocation of 
dire divisions between Haiti’s haves and have-nots have 
played neatly into propaganda warnings of apocalyptic class 
warfare and mob vengeance, should he be allowed to return 
and govern as before. 

But in Haiti, where most people cannot read or write, 
where the power of religion and rumor are greater than the 
influence of facts or information, where flowery allusions to 
legal and constitutional order often mask crude attempts at 
absolute domination, where most politicians are either cor- 
rupted or killed, and where perception is 90 percent of 
truth, Aristide’s poetic purity may well be the only meaning- 
ful form of leadership. 

“It is strange but true. When I see character assassina- 
tion, I don’t pay attention,” Aristide said with a shrug and a 
gentle smile when pressed at the recent luncheon to re- 
spond to his critics. Asked if he thought it was enough to be 
right while his country continued to suffer, he smiled again. 
“It is better to be right when others are wrong.” 

Pamela Constable 
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repressive power, the Haitian military had too much 
blood on its hands to allow its principal adversary, and 
the revered leader of Haiti's oppressed masses, to 
return. 


. .. AND AMBIVALENCE AS GUIDE 

In addition to underestimating the determination of 
Haiti’s right-wing forces to remain in control, many 
American officials were deeply ambivalent about 
Washington’s stated commitment to restoring Aristide 
to power. The conflicting messages had been flowing 
from various United States agencies and officials 
virtually since Aristide’s election. The United States 
had pressed hard for free elections in Haiti, and 
worked closely with Haitian authorities to build demo- 
cratic institutions after the demise of the Duvalier 
regime. But United States officials were alarmed by 
Aristide’s victory, a radical slum priest who had long 
preached against American imperialism. During his 
seven months in power, Aristide had improved his 
relations with United States diplomats and made some 
efforts to reach out to the private sector, but Washing- 
ton remained wary of his populist tendencies, refusals 
to compromise, and capacity to stir mass uprising. 

From the early days after the coup, conservative and 
isolationist voices suggested there was no reason for 
the United States or other democratic powers to 
become embroiled in Haiti. A hopelessly backward 
nation of chronically poor, illiterate people, with weak 
public institutions and a political history of cruel 
despotism, Haiti had no strategic value and produced 
no valuable exports. Its chief focus for United States 
officials was not one of foreign policy, but of immigra- 
tion: the potential for thousands of desperate, illiterate 
refugees to pour into the Caribbean in hopes of 
reaching Florida. 

But the Bush administration, which viewed Haiti as 
an important test case for preserving democracy in the 
region, initially took the lead in efforts to restore 
Aristide. Washington spearheaded an embargo against 
the post-coup regime by the Organization of American 
States, which had taken an unprecedented formal 
stance in 1990 in favor of defending democracies. 
Regional diplomats worked for months to broker a 
diplomatic settlement under the oas auspices, but the 
negotiations eventually collapsed amid mutual charges 
of bad faith among Aristide, the army, and rightist 
legislators. 

The tough message from Washington, however, was 
gradually diluted by a number of contradictory actions, 
especially the administration’s decision to exempt 
United States export manufacturers from the embargo 
and its harsh response to a wave of Haitian refugees 
who began fleeing northward in flimsy boats. At first, 
the Coast Guard picked up the “boat people” at sea 
and interviewed them to determine if they were fleeing 
persecution, eventually setting up a detention facility at 


Guantánamo Bay to process the refugee overflow. But 
as the tide swelled to tens of thousands, the administra- 
tion ordered all boat people returned directly to Haiti. 
Despite widespread evidence of repression, United 
States officials continued to argue that the vast majority 
were economic migrants—thus bolstering the Haitian 
regime’s claims to legitimacy and undermining 
Washington’s own argument that it was a repressive 
“pariah.” 

By the time Clinton took office in early 1993, 
diplomatic efforts to resolve Haiti’s political crisis were 
at a dead end while the embargo continued to ravage 
an already precarious economy. The new president, 
who had vowed to promote democracy abroad as a 
mainstay of his foreign policy, redoubled efforts to 
restore Aristide. To the dismay of many Haitians, 
Clinton reluctantly adopted the Bush policy of forcibly 
repatriating refugees—a policy he had harshly criti- 
cized as a candidate—for fear a new mass exodus 
would erupt. But he publicly embraced Aristide and 
sought added international help from UN officials, who 
had until then left the Haitian crisis in the hands of 
regional diplomats. UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali named a highly visible emissary to Haiti, 
former Argentine Foreign Minister Dante Caputo, who 
worked closely with United States officials to press for 
a negotiated solution. Under their combined efforts, 
bolstered by the imposition of UN economic sanctions 
in June, the Governors Island accord was finally 
signed. 

Once the pact began to collapse, however, it quickly 
became clear there was no stomach abroad for more 
aggressive measures to enforce it. Since the coup, both 
Washington and other regional governments had re- 
sisted calls for the use of military force in Haiti, hoping 
a combination of diplomacy and economic pressure 
would prove sufficient to avoid’a controversial, pro- 
tracted intervention. By last fall, with ethnic and 
regional conflicts erupting elsewhere, the issue was 
further complicated by broader controversy in Washing- 
ton over the proper role of American forces in multilat- 
eral peacekeeping and humanitarian missions. 

Following a botched military raid in Somalia on 
October 3 that left 18 American troops dead and 
dozens wounded, Congress, the Pentagon, and the 
public grew even more nervous about sending troops 
into Haiti with the uN training mission, even though its 
intent was peaceful and the troops were instructed to 
avoid any confrontation. Experts argued that there was 
a world of difference between intervening in Somalia, 
where anarchy and civil war reigned, and Haiti, where 
an army of 7,000 was holding hostage an elected, 
United States-backed government. But Haitian right- 
wing groups, ever attuned to United States opinion, 
wamed pointedly that they would tum Haiti into 
“another Somalia.” 

As a result, when Clinton attempted to turn up the 


heat on Haiti after the Malary assassination, his mes- 
sage was immediately undercut by both military offi- 
cials and congressional opponents. The president 
ordered an extra 650 marines, along with troop 
transports and 20 helicopters, to Guantanamo Naval 
Base. He also ordered 6 United States warships to 
surround Haiti and enforce the reimposed UN em- 
bargo, an important visual symbol of American military 
might, while his aides asserted that the United States 
commitment to Haiti’s transition was “unshakable” 
and that the government had “not ruled out anything” 
in terms of a United States response. 

But these actions were challenged by conservative 
lawmakers, led by the Senate minority leader, Bob Dole 
of Kansas, who attempted to impose new limits on the 
president’s powers to order the military abroad. Key 
Senate leaders grumbled that they had not been fully 
briefed on the purpose and scope of the UN mission, 
and even Democratic supporters like Senator Patrick 
Leahy of Vermont warned Clinton against “‘stumbling 
into something we cannot control, cannot change.” 
Amid mounting pressure on Capitol Hill, Clinton and 
his Democratic allies beat back efforts to limit his 
military powers, but the Senate approved a symbolic 
resolution urging him to seek their approval before 
sending troops into Haiti. 

Pentagon officials, fearful of sending lightly armed 
troops into a violent third world country, resisted 
joining the UN mission to Haiti and peppered the State 
Department with last-minute concerns about safety, 
rules of engagement in case of attack, and Haitian 
military cooperation. Reassured that everything would 
go according to plan, they were taken aback by the 
violent rebuff of the Harlan County, which made it clear 
that the UN troops were not welcome and would 
receive little cooperation from the Haitian military. The 
Pentagon quickly suspended its role in the mission, 
thus effectively ending it. One United States military 
official was quoted as saying, “I don’t want one 
American kid stubbing his toe restoring democracy in 
Haiti.” 

This double retreat, taken to avoid the risk of 
American casualties for unclear strategic objectives, 
handed Haiti’s army and its civilian allies a major 
psychological victory, bolstering their confidence that 
they need not fear foreign military intervention and 
rendering hollow Clinton’s repeated threats to take 
sterner action if the military continued to defy interna- 
tional will. 

The United States action also further soured rela- 
tions between United States diplomats and UN officials 
who had been working together on Haiti—a problem 
that Haiti’s astute rightist leaders worked to exacer- 
bate. While United States officials had downplayed 
criticism of the army, Caputo, the UN special envoy, 
was outspoken in his condemnation of human rights 
abuses and military recalcitrance. American officials, in 
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return, complained privately that the UN bureaucracy 
was too slow and cumbersome, and that Caputo’s 
confrontational approach was counterproductive. 

Western diplomats were reportedly appalled at the 
decision to remove the Harlan County, which came at a 
time of heightened concern about the safety of all 
foreign officials and visitors. As part of the effort to 
restore order and peace, the UN and oas had sent about 
300 human rights monitors into the country during 
1993, and the surge of political attacks made them 
especially vulnerable targets. In early November, fearful 
the young volunteers might be attacked or killed by 
right-wing groups, the UN ordered all monitors to leave 
the country, and most were spirited out on late-night 
flights to the Dominican Republic. This move intensi- 
fied the impression of international abandonment, and 
removed one of the few dampers on military and 
rightist abuse of Aristide supporters and grassroots 
groups. 

Both American and UN officials, moreover, were 
reluctant to broaden the embargo beyond oil and 
weapons for fear of causing further humanitarian 
suffering in Haiti. Although Aristide himself called for 
the sanctions to be broadened after the Governors 
Island accord collapsed, only France supported his 
proposal. Fears of the embargo’s side effects— 
especially its potential for creating a new mass exodus 
of refugees—were heightened by a Harvard University 
medical report suggesting that the sanctions were 
leading to severe malnutrition and death among Hai- 
tian children, although the researchers later said their 
findings were overdramatized by the press. 


ARISTIDE THE “PSYCHOPATH”? 

In Washington, debate over how and whether to 
help Haiti was further muddied by newly raised 
questions about Aristide’s personality and politics. A 
charismatic figure to his followers at home, the slight, 
soft-voiced, 40-year-old priest had long bewildered and 
antagonized United States officials with his mystical 
elusiveness, stubborn political stances and revolution- 
ary vision for his country. In 1991 some officials in the 
State Department and the cia had circulated a “‘psycho- 
logical profile” suggesting that Aristide was emotion- 
ally unstable and tended to promote mob violence. 
They had also made unusual efforts to confirm allega- 
tions that during the coup Aristide had ordered the 
murder of a former Duvalierist henchman who was in 
prison for attempting to stage his own coup in January 
1991. 

At the height of the domestic uproar over whether 
the United States should take more aggressive action to 
restore Aristide’s government, these charges were re- 
vived in CIA briefings on Capitol Hill and circulated 
aggressively by conservative Republicans such as Sena- 
tor Jesse Helms of North Carolina. During an emo- 
tional Senate debate on October 20, Helms branded 
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Aristide a “psychopath” and a grave human rights 
abuser. Other lawmakers quoted excerpts from an 
infamous speech he had given in Haiti shortly before 
the coup, urging his followers to give their enemy 
“what he deserves” and appearing to condone mob 
lynchings. There were also references to his being 
treated for psychological problems at a hospital in 
Canada. 

Aristide and his aides adamantly denied the charges, 
and independent reports suggested the cia had ob- 
tained much of its information from Haitian army 
sources. Press investigations revealed that Aristide had 
never been treated in a Canadian hospital, and that CIA 
officials had visited Haiti during a time of severe 
military repression but reported “‘no evidence” of such 
problems. Yet Clinton and his top aides, buffeted by 
Pentagon and congressional criticism, had few palat- 
able options before them and seemed unable to regain 
control of a policy that was rapidly unraveling amid 
internal conflicts. 


The exiled president, always reticent and abstract in + 


his pronouncements, did little to defend himself 
publicly as the revived charges of instability and 
radicalism swirled around him. Moreover, his insis- 
tence on clinging to his mantle of moral authority and 
mass popularity, while rejecting any further compro- 
mise with the military or civilian right after his return to 
power was aborted, undercut efforts by diplomats and 
some of his own top aides to broker a political 
solution. His aides argued that Aristide had made 
numerous concessions to the military, especially by 
agreeing to a broad amnesty for the coup leaders, and 
that the army and its rightist allies had no right to make 
political demands after violently defying the will of 
Haitian voters and the international community. 

In sharp contrast to this purist stance, Malval, the 
low-key: businessman whom Aristide had named as 
prime minister in August, worked feverishly through- 
out the fall to bridge the gap between Aristide’s camp 
and opposition forces in Haiti. Although unable to gain 
physical access to the National Palace and forced to 
work from his heavily guarded suburban home, Malval 
conferred repeatedly with Cédras, right-wing leaders, 
and members of parliament, looking for common 
ground with Aristide and his followers. Working 
closely with United States officials, he urged the 
president to “broaden” his government by allowing 
some opposition figures to play a role, and in Decem- 
ber he proposed a conference of “national 
reconciliation” in Haiti, inviting all political sectors to 
participate. 

Malval often described himself as playing the role of 
the nation’s “psychiatrist,” trying to interpret and 


unravel the highly-charged, psychologically polarized 
knot of Haitian politics. His chief goal was to reduce 
the mutual fears between Aristide and his adversaries, 
to convince both sides that they could coexist and 
resolve their conflicts without resorting to state repres- 
sion or mob violence. But Malval’s task was virtually 
impossible in a nation gripped by paranoia and hatred, 
where personal fears and loyalties were far more potent 
political forces than any public institutions or cov- 
enants, and where the international will to back up his 
efforts was evidently lacking. 

In mid-December, Malval returned to Haiti from a 
negotiating trip to Washington and Europe in a state of 
visible frustration and despair, announcing that his 
hopes for a national conference had been dashed and 
that he was resigning, as he had threatened to do for 
weeks. He bitterly criticized Aristide for failing to 
support him, accusing the president of preferring to 
remain in righteous exile rather than accept reality and 
return to the bargaining table. In turn, Aristide’s aides 
countered that Aristide had fallen prey to the manipula- 
tions of officials in Washington who sought to dilute 
his power as president and force him to return as a 
figurehead. 

As the pathetic denouement played out, United 
States officials publicly clung to the slim hope that 
more diplomatic and economic pressure would eventu- 
ally squeeze the army into submission. But most 
observers privately believed the window of opportunity 
for change and compromise had already shut—and 
that the forces of the authoritarian past had won. 
Haiti’s hopes for rescue from years of poverty and 
oppression, briefly buoyed by the election of a charis- 
matic hero, have probably been dashed for the foresee- 
able future by a combination of vicious politics in a 
deeply polarized nation, international misunderstand- 
ing and miscalculation of Haitian realities, reluctance 
by foreign democracies to intervene in a third world 
controversy, and conflicting policy agendas and ideo- 
logical views among American officials. 

As the grim truth dawns on a desperate populace— 
that Aristide is not coming back, that the Duvalierist 
era is returning with a vengeance, and that the interna- 
tional community has essentially washed its hands of 
their plight—the potential for violent political conflict 
and a resurgent northward tide of unwelcome refugees 
will only continue to grow. At the same time, the ability 
of a small, poorly equipped army to thwart the will of 
the United States and the uN has weakened the 
credibility of Western commitment to democratic 
development abroad—and sent a disturbing message 
of indifference to reactionary forces throughout the 
hemisphere. a 


' The January uprising in Chiapas has galvanized Mexican political thought and forced the 
country to face’a fundamental issue: “For decades, the conventional wisdom about i 
` Mexico held that democratization. ..would threaten political stability in a land with a , 
- fearsome history of bloody uprisings. Today, democratization seems the only guarantor of 
_ stability and peace.” . BFF Z 
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Mexico: 
Zapatista Thunder 
BY Lucy CONGER 

n January 11, 10 days after guerrillas calling would guarantee peaceful presidential and congres- 
themselves the Zapatista National Liberation sional elections in August. Despite those calming 
Army (EZLN) launched bold attacks on five words, the Zapatista army, a predominantly indigenous 
towns and an army barracks in the southern state of force several thousand strong, has moved the conflict 
Chiapas, television newscaster Jorge Ramos fired a beyond the Chiapas borders by pushing its priorities to 
pointed question at a Mexican official. “Señor consul, the top of the national agenda. In their ‘“‘Declaration of 
is the government concerned that in this election year War,” the guerrillas raised the social question by 
people might want to vote for an opposition party demanding jobs, housing, health, and education for 
because it might bring peace instead of staying with the Mexico’s impoverished indigenous peoples, and made 
ruling [Institutional Revolutionary] party (PRI), that has an unequivocal demand for honest elections this year. 
brought war to the country?” They have created a new imperative for democratic 
With that single question, Ramos put the PRI's reforms in Mexico that will make the August presiden- 
much-touted record of 65 years of social peace on the tial race the most contentious ever and holds out the 
line. His question reflects the severe credibility crisis at possibility of ending the nearly seven decades of 

home and abroad for the administration of President continuous rule by the PRI. 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari that was unleashed in two It remains to be seen whether Mexico can stage clean 


explosive weeks of fighting by the Zapatista guerrillas. elections, but what is already clear since the Chiapas 
Salinas himself had achieved an image control with the uprising is that Salinas and his Institutional Revolutionary 
press that nearly matched that enjoyed by American party are moving faster toward political reform than in the 
President Ronald Reagan in his heyday. But suddenly previous five years of his administration. The crisis exposed 
his grasp on events had slipped. “‘Before, it was as the lack of political sensibility among Salinas’s inner circle 
though he was a type of king, or God, who made no of technocrats. Salinas initially responded with force, 
mistakes and all he touched ran marvelously, like a `’ sending the army in to retake towns held by the Zapatistas. 


magician. Now we know that was a very partial view. Within days, the army was under attack in the national and 
We focused on the economic situation in general and foreign press for alleged human rights violations, including 
lost sight of the social question,” noted Salinas sympa- bombing of civilian areas, summary executions, and tor- 
thizer Susan Kaufman Purcell, the vice president for ture. Ten days after the conflict broke out the Salinas 
Latin American affairs at the Americas Society. administration regained its balance and began moving 

In late January a worried Salinas scurried off to an aggressively to recover the political initiative and press for 
international financial commiinity meeting in Davos, the pacification of the conflict. A key move was the 
Switzerland, seeking to reassure investors. His message appointment of Manuel ‘Camacho, the last remaining 
was that the guerrilla conflict was localized in Chiapas politico in the Salinas camp, as peace commissioner. The 


and that a political pact signed just before the meeting toppling of the hard-line interior minister and the weak 
Chiapas interim governor and the announcement of 
a a unilateral army cease-fire reversed the initial military 
Lucy CONGER, Mexico correspondent for Institutional Investor response and made clear the government's intention 


magazine and Jornal do Brasil newspaper, has reported on ; a : é $ 
Mexican politics and economics for the past 10 years. The author of seeking a political solution. The rebellion, which 


thanks Jornal do Brasil for granting permission to include claimed as many as 400 lives in initial fighting, brought 
material published in the newspaper. ` l tens of'thousands of citizens out for marches calling 
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for a truce and peace talks. ‘Opposition politicians tried 
to capitalize on the popular demand for peace, and the 
government benefited from the outcry against violence, 
which helped isolate the armed movement. Within two 
weeks, the government and the guerrillas had accepted 
Bishop Samuel Ruiz of San Cristóbal ‘de las Casas, a 
longtime champion of the Chiapas Indians, as a peace 
mediator, and one month after the fighting began both 
sides had reached agreement about the conditions and 
agendas for peace talks. 

The new reality in Mexico was summarized in 
dramatic and moving terms in a letter sent to the rebel 
army by 280 organizations belonging to the State 
Indigenous and Peasant Council of Chiapas. “After a 
long night that appeared to have no end, it took the 
Zapatista thunder to clear the darkness and aspire to 
the future with a new light,” they wrote in an 
endorsement of the guerrillas’ demands for freedom, 
justice, and democracy, especially for Mexico’s indig- 
enous and peasant peoples. The changed political 
landscape is evident in the new political actors that 
have been moved into key leadership positions and are 
believed capable of implementing meaningful political 
reform. And in an apparent strategy shift, the guerrillas 
pledged they would “not impede” the August presiden- 
tial elections, holding out the prospect that the vote 
could take place normally. But in the wake of the 
Chiapas uprising, all of Mexico is asking: “What is 
normal now?” 


“CHIAPAS IS MEXICO” 

The violent uprising stunned officials and citizens 
alike, but no one was surprised that the insurgency 
arose in Chiapas. Tucked away in the far southeastern 
comer of the country, Chiapas was part of Guatemala 
until it joined Mexico in 1824. Chiapas is Mexico’s 
poorest state, home to 1 million impoverished Indians 
who eke out a spartan living as small farmers, day 
laborers, charcoal-makers, and artisans. The legacy of 
centuries of malnutrition is painfully obvious: most of 
the Indians are less than five feet tall. More than 30 
percent of the state’s 3.2 million’ inhabitants are 
illiterate, 32 percent speak only an Indian language, 
and 72 percent of schoolchildren do not complete first 
grade. Although the state produces 55 percent of 
Mexico’s hydroelectric power, 34 percent of homes 
have no electricity. The indigenous are the victims of 
countless land disputes in which feudal land barons, 
known as caciques, send bands of armed men to evict 
Indians from their lands. Violence is institutionalized 
through links between the caciques and local officials, 
who typically turn a deaf ear to the land disputes and 
intimidate or jail priests and other advocates who 
defend the Indians’ land struggles. “The origins of the 
armed movement of Chiapas are in actions that were 
stimulated by the government,” which for decades has 
ignored the Indians’ claims for land and justice, writes 


political columnist Miguel Angel Granados Chapa in 
Mexico City’s Reforma newspaper. Curiously, the high- 
est voter support for the pri in the 1988 election was 
won in this state of poverty and discrimination where, 
according to official election results, more than 90 
percent of voters backed the ruling party. But as 
political analyst Alberto Aziz Nassif has noted, in 
Chiapas “thousands of votes [were] extracted by a 
fraudulent administration of elections made by PRI.” 

Among government officials and financiers and 
businessmen, it has become popular to refer to the 
Zapatista uprising as the “Chiapas incident.” While 
Chiapas may be physically isolated from the rest of 
Mexico, and living conditions may be miserable in the 
extreme, the state’s problems now permeate national 
life. Many Mexicans point to the hardships of life in 
Chiapas as emblematic of what is wrong with Mexico’s 
economic model, which has catapulted 11 men to 
billionaire status while confining 43 million Mexicans 
to a life of poverty. “Chiapas es México” is a new 
slogan born of the crisis, and it is a bitter retort to the 
government’s attempts to defend its stringent eco- 
nomic policies that have lowered inflation, sold off 
state-owned enterprises, and ended federal budget 
deficits while failing to stimulate robust growth, create 
jobs, or combat poverty. 

It is telling that no one in government, from 
President Salinas down, has questioned the legitimacy 
of the Zapatista army demands for jobs and social 
programs as well as independence, freedom, democ- 
racy, justice, and peace. PRI presidential contender Luis 
Donaldo Colosio, who led the government’s antipov- 
erty program before he was named the party’s candi- 
date, said that social programs have been “insufficient 
to eradicate the ancestral poverty” in Chiapas. The 
bitter conditions that fueled the Chiapas uprising exist 
in many other regions in Mexico and afflict indigenous 
groups that live in 27 of the country’s 31 states, posing 
the threat that unrest could spread. 

Mexicans have taken the Chiapas crisis to heart. In 
10 years of reporting in Mexico, I have never seen 
friends and acquaintances so shaken or moved. “It is 
clear to me that the [government’s] economic program 
benefits me, but morally it is not fair that my indig- 
enous countrymen are fighting for land,” said one. 
Teachers have stormed out of classrooms enraged with 
students who refuse to admit to racism against Indians, 
and artists and scholars say they cannot sleep and 
suffer nightmares because of the uprising. “Chiapas 
has awakened a social conscience that was asleep 
because we did not see the possibility of change,” says 
Fernanda Navarro, a philosophy professor at the 
Nicolaita University in Morelia, Michoacan. 


A DEMOCRATIC REFORM? 
With pressure from the Zapatistas bearing down, 
two important steps were taken in late January that 


could make the presidential election credible and 
prevent bitter postelection disputes that might turn 
violent. On January 27 Mexico’s three leading political 
parties and five of six small parties signed a “Pact for 
Peace, Democracy, and Justice,” saying that honest 
elections acceptable to civil society and political parties 
are “a necessary condition” for establishing a “just and 
durable peace.” To gain credibility for the elections, 
the eight parties pledged to adopt measures that would 
promote clean elections and “establish mechanisms 
that give full reliability to the voter registration roll.” 
Ever since the tainted 1988 presidential election, 
which millions of Mexicans believe was won by 
opposition leader Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, the voter 
rolls have been the focus of bitter controversy. Leaders 
of the conservative National Action party (PAN) and the 
liberal Democratic Revolution party (PRD) charge the 
voter rolls are larded with names of dead people and 
riddled with inaccuracies that prevent eligible voters 
from voting. Election credibility will be enhanced by 
the appointment in January of Jorge Carpizo, a re- 
spected jurist, as interior minister and final arbiter of 
the balloting. 

The pact also calls on the Zapatistas to put down 
their arms and enter public life as a political force. 
Peace Commissioner Manuel Camacho pressed this 
issue on the guerrillas by calling the EZLN a “‘political 
force in formation” in a statement that outlined his 
plan for peace negotiations. The pact recognizes the 
political parties as the representative force on the 
question of democratic reform, and aims to keep the 
issue of national democratization out of the peace 
talks. 

The agreement demonstrates movement toward po- 
litical reform, a topic that was taboo as recently as a few 
months ago. The significance of the pact lies in its 
intention to negotiate details and its acceptance of the 
principle of promoting a legal reform that would set 
out stringent election procedures to eliminate the 
present system of PRI control of election review boards. 
The reform debate would also raise the sensitive issue 
of accepting international election observers. Finally, 
the pact recognizes the authenticity of opposition 
candidate Cuauhtémoc Cardenas and the PRD. Through 
the pact, the government and the pri “have accepted 
that you can’t have a clean election without a fuss if 
Cardenas is not on board” and this grants Cardenas a 
kind of veto power over reform measures, says political 
scientist Jorge G. Castañeda. But others caution against 
a premature celebration of the end of the state-party 
regime. They point to the desire of Salinas and his 
group to retain control of the political system and 
emphasize the key elements of political reform remain 
undefined. “I prefer to see that which I do not desire: 
the regime does not want to make true changes,” 
writes historian Enrique Krauze. 

Another important step toward democratization 
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received a new impetus from pressures created by the 
guerrilla uprising. On January 26, PRI candidate Colo- 
sio pledged that he will support clean elections and a 
program of 20 democratic reforms that are being 
proposed to all presidential candidates by a nonparti- 
san movement led by intellectuals, politicians, artists, 
and citizen activists. Colosio’s endorsement of the civil 
society document, “20 Pledges for Democracy,” is 
significant because the reforms would weaken the PRs 
hold on power, reduce presidential powers, and pave 
the way for a system of checks and balances by creating 
greater independence in the legislative and judicial 
branches of government. 


A POSTMODERN GUERRILLA 

The Zapatista National Liberation Army is unlike 
any other Latin American guerrilla movement, and in 
its short public life has shown a flexibility and modera- 
tion previously unknown in the hemisphere. The 
Zapatistas distinguished their movement with their 
ready willingness to engage in peace talks. Only one: 
week after taking up arms, the guerrilla leadership 
responded favorably to government offers to hold a 
dialogue to debate the EZLN agenda of social and 
economic demands, a cease-fire, and political participa- 
tion for indigenous and other citizens. Three weeks 
after their initial attacks, the Zapatistas announced a 
major strategy shift in a communiqué that reversed 
their initial demands for the overthrow of Salinas and 
the army and pledged they “will not impede the 
elections of 1994.” 

The Zapatistas launched their uprising in unusual 
times, historian Lorenzo Meyer points out. “The EZLN 
[rebellion] is the first postmodem rebellion of Latin 
America. The first that is born not only in postcommu- 
nism but also, and this is important, [born] in post- 
anticommunism,” Meyer wrote in the newspaper 
Exélsior. In this context, the Zapatistas explicitly 
renounced the standard leftist goals of leading revolu- 
tion and taking power. “There are and there will be 
other revolutionary organizations. We do not intend to 
be the one, sole, and true historic vanguard,” said an 
EZLN communiqué published January 25. This sharply 
unorthodox approach reflects a keen reading of the 
political climate by the Zapatistas, who can maximize 
their impact by seizing the precise moment for strik- 
ing—the election year—and have now chosen to join 
the growing clamor for honest elections and democrati- 
zation, analysts say. 

The “public face” of the EZLN is SubComandante 
Marcos, a tall man who wears a ski mask that reveals 
only his green eyes and part of his prominent nose. The 
subcomandante, who spoke from behind his mask to a 
dazed crowd of residents and tourists in the plaza of 
San Cristóbal de las Casas on New Year’s Day, has 
captured the popular imagination through the bold 
moves of the Zapatistas and through a dozen communi- 
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qués that reveal a direct, powerful writing style and a 
sense of humor heretofore concealed by most Latin 
American guerrillas. In a sharply worded communiqué 
that warned the army it would have to kill every 
Zapatista to eradicate the guerrilla command, the 
insurgent subcomandante fired a potshot at Mexican 
insensitivity to the indigenous: “A question: Will all of 
this serve so that at least the ‘Mexicans’ learn to say 
‘Chiapas’ instead of ‘Chapas’ and say ‘Tzeltales’ in- 
stead of ‘Setsales’?” 

Public response to the guerrillas might be consid- 
ered postmodern also. The Zapatistas have rekindled 
the romanticism classically associated with leftist move- 
ments, but have also stirred deep fears of social unrest 
and sparked massive protests renouncing the use of 
violence. Troubling questions hover over the move- 
ment about the source of the rebels’ money and 
weapons, and the answers could shift public sentiment 
away from the Zapatistas. 


CONTINUITY AS LIABILITY 

The guerrilla conflict eclipsed the presidential cam- 
paign, which was officially kicked off in January. The 
Zapatista social and political demands challenge all 
candidates to revamp their rhetoric and platforms. PRI 
contender Luis Donaldo Colosio is under the most 
pressure to reformulate his program. Colosio was 
chosen as PRI candidate by Salinas because he best 
assured the continuity of the Salinas economic reforms, 
But in the redefined Mexico, continuity has become a 
political liability. 

Doubts about the economic model that Colosio 
would carry forward have deepened since Chiapas. The 
Salinas reforms that privatized public companies, re- 
moved barriers to foreign competition, and created 
federal budget surpluses also left nearly half of all 
Mexicans living in poverty or extreme poverty. The 
Solidaridad program of public works and targeted food 
subsidies, which was run by Colosio, was created to 
alleviate the poverty spread by the modernizing liberal 
reforms. Solidaridad projects were to be a pillar of the 
PRI campaign. But once the spotlight of national 
attention was trained on the extreme poverty of Chia- 
pas—which has received one of the highest levels of 
Solidarity funds—the flaws of the antipoverty program 
became apparent. The dusty Tzotzil Indian town of 
Chenalhé, Chiapas, is a case in point. In the past two 
years, Solidaridad came to Chenalhé, financed construc- 
tion of a meeting hall for farmers, and built a public 
bathhouse that smells from two blocks away. But no 
jobs were created, and the local priest says farmers lack 
production credits. Many of the Tzotziles of Chenalhé 
scratch out a bare existence growing corn and coffee on 
the steep hillsides above town; many others are forced 
to emigrate to the adjoining states of Tabasco and 
Oaxaca to get work in construction or other jobs. 
“They stay away for two or three months and come 


back when they've earned some money and go away 
again when they've spent it,” Felipe Abarca Villafuerte, 
a primary school teacher, told foreign reporters. 

The Colosio campaign got off to a lackluster start. 
On February 1, he made a good effort to drape himself 
in the mantle of justice. In a campaign speech at 
Ananecuilco, the birthplace of revolutionary hero Emili- 
ano Zapata, Colosio intoned, “The claim, beliefs, and 
yearnings [of Zapata] are still in force; his call demands 
a reply. The cry of ‘Land and Liberty’ is still today a 
demand for justice, it is a condition for peace, for 
stability of the country, and for prevailing over poverty.” 
The candidate went on to promise a new strategy of 
governing, but offered no compelling details. The 
government's credibility crisis offers Colosio an oppor- 
tunity to strike out in new directions and create his 
own identity and platform independent of Salinas. If he 
cannot meet the challenge, his campaign may languish. 

The presidential contest could face another earth- 
quake before the final deadline in July for registration 
of candidates. The appointment of former Colosio rival 
Manuel Camacho as peace commissioner has given 
him national prominence and popularity, and has 
fueled widespread speculation that Camacho will 
launch himself as a presidential contender. The former 
mayor of Mexico City, Camacho was so bitterly disap- 
pointed when he lost the pri presidential nomination 
to Colosio that he staged an unorthodox public protest 
and hinted he would leave government. Back in the 
limelight and active in his preferred role as a protago- 
nist, he stands to win great popularity as the man who 
may restore political stability. As peace talks began in 
February, Camacho remained a wild card in the 
election. He still nurtures presidential ambitions, but 
the scenarios for his candidacy are highly problematic, 
and Salinas himself spoke out to re-endorse the 
Colosio candidacy and quash the rumors that Cama- 
cho might replace Colosio as PRI’s presidential choice. 
Even if he ran on another party’s ticket, a Camacho 
candidacy would divide the pri at the very least. An 
important motive for Salinas’s choice of Colosio was 
the need to maintain unity in the pri. Paradoxically, 
Camacho’s rehabilitation as peace commissioner has 
re-ignited his followers and stirred up one of the most 
severe divisions the party has faced. 

The leading opposition parties enter the election fray 
with handicaps. The Democratic Revolution party is 
still struggling to unify factions that range from social- 
ists to PRI defectors, but its internal divisions are not 
likely to detract votes from its candidate, Cuauhtémoc 
Cardenas, who led the strongest challenge ever against 
PRI in the jiggered 1988 election. The National Action 
party has chosen as candidate Diego Fernandez de 
Cevallos, a'man who lacks a popular following, and it 
lost respected independent-minded leaders last year in 
an internal dispute over the party’s cooperation with 
Salinas’s policies. Both parties must compete against 


the awesome PRI behemoth with its overpowering 
economic resources and nationwide election machine. 
A deeper problem for all the parties is the issue of 
representativity at a time when Mexicans increasingly 
prefer to affiliate with nonpartisan special interest 
groups—and when burgeoning civil society has seized 
the initiative on many pressing issues such as govern- 
ment accountability and human rights. 

The strongest threat to Colosio is Cardenas, who 
drew 31 percent of the vote in 1988, according to 
official results. Cardenas has tirelessly stumped the 
country for the past six years, and is expected to make a 
strong showing once again. It would take exceptional 
circumstances to bring about a Cardenas victory, but 
exceptional circumstances are closer at hand than at 
almost any time in PRI history. Cardenas’s presidential 
bid could be boosted by fractures in the PRI, resentment 
against the party’s perpetual rule, continuing economic 
hardships, unexpected fallout from the Zapatista pres- 
ence, and a direct appeal to a broad constituency, 
including small political parties and nonpartisan civic 
groups. 


THE NEW POLITICAL PLAYERS 

As in other countries, new political forces are 
emerging in Mexico that will be important players in 
the election. The struggle to forge alliances across 


parties and with citizen groups is central to the ' 


country’s political reorganization. The discipline of 
corporate groups and straight party voting are crum- 
bling as part of the shift toward democracy. The PRI still 
counts thousands of labor and peasant organizations 
among its corporatist affiliates, but the 1988 election 
proved that their loyalty at the ballot box is question- 
able. Cardenas has already lined up the backing of 
right-wing Foro Democratico Nacional, a breakaway 
from the National Action party, and several small 
socialist parties. Last July the Democratic Revolution 
party endorsed a Cardenas initiative to reserve up to 50 
percent of its federal and state candidacies for indepen- 
dents drawn from popular organizations, advocacy 
groups, and prominent independent people respected 
for their leadership in promoting democratic reforms. 
On February 5, below the imposing arches of the 
Monument to the Revolution in Mexico City, Cardenas 
announced the creation of the National Democratic 
Alliance (ADN), a pluralistic coalition that includes 
parties ranging across the political spectrum and scores 
of local civic and labor organizations, and the Citizens 
Movement for Democracy, a national coalition of 150 
urban community associations, peasant leagues, and 
ecology and human rights groups. In its “Charter for 
Democratic Change,” the ADN sets as its goal an end to 
the “‘corporatist and authoritarian system” and the 
election of a pluralist Congress that would draft a new 
constitution and promote an equitable social policy; 
these would be the pillars of a transition to democracy, 
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says ADN organizer Joel Ortega. The Alliance is an open 
movement aimed principally at uniting civic associa- 
tions and advocacy groups that can organize a massive 
popular campaign to monitor the presidential election 
and protest election fraud. 

Skepticism about the possibility of clean elections 
runs deep and wide. A recent opinion poll showed that 
71 percent of respondants expect the elections, which 
absent reforms will be supervised by pri-controlled 
agencies, to be dirty. Consequently, citizen mobiliza- 
tion for honest elections could be the decisive factor in 
setting up a credible vote and dampening protest over 
the outcome. The validity of the election will depend 
heavily on “the influential group of analysts and 
national and foreign citizen groups that will monitor 
the process,”- writes Carlos Ramirez, senior political 
columnist at Mexico City’s El Financiero newspaper. 
The Zapatista army will also put pressure on the 
elections, kindling the threat of electoral unrest if the 
official vote count is cast in doubt. 

The Zapatista movement has breathed new life into 
the burgeoning civil society by giving an urgency to the 
insistent but until now little-heard popular demands 
for fair elections, government accountability, and citi- 
zen participation in a political system dominated by 
presidential power and the pri. But the guerrilla 
uprising creates new imperatives if the community and 
farmer associations, urban groups, and special interest 
advocates that make up civil society are to retain 
credibility with the majority of Mexicans who are poor. 
“Civil society now has the word, but its agenda [had 
been] minimal and exclusively aimed at the transition 
to democracy. Now, civil society must take on simulta- 
neously the struggle for justice, and for democracy,” 
says Miguel Alvarez, a member of the Citizens Move- 
ment for Democracy. 


THE NOT SO ROSY ECONOMY 

Complicating the political panorama for this year is 
the dull economic outlook. The high expectations that 
Salinas stirred up in selling the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which went into effect 
January 1, could prove elusive if investors shy away 
from a troubled Mexico. Growth is expected to reach 3 
percent—at most 3.5 percent—this year, an inad- 
equate level for Mexico, where the estimated 2.2 
percent population growth rate absorbs most eco- 
nomic expansion, and where UN agencies report that 
annual growth of 6.7 percent is required to create 
enough jobs to employ the growing labor force. NAFTA 
was a leading motive for the Chiapas uprising, and was 
denounced resoundingly by the Zapatistas for job 
losses it is expected to cause among Mexican farmers 
likely to be displaced by imports of cheap United States 
corn. In the short run, NAFIA’s greater opening to 
foreign competition could drive some Mexican indus- 
tries out of business. Unemployment has increased in 
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the past two years, and more Mexicans are expected to 
lose their jobs this year, swelling the informal economy 
that some analysts say employs up to 25 percent of 
working Mexicans. The Salinas opening has made 
Mexico highly dependent on foreign investment to pay 
for a trade deficit that is estimated to reach $18 billion 
in 1994. As in recent years, the stock market is 
expected to turn in a positive performance during the 
` year, but as the Chiapas crisis painfully shows, growth 
in the financial sector does not filter down to the 
needy. Now the government is speeding up social 
spending and some say may slip into a deficit. 

Months before the uprising, Salinas had pledged to 
lighten the austerity burden imposed on voters by the 
liberal economic reform. The anti-inflation program 
for 1994 includes measures that would reduce taxes 
and fuel costs for consumers and allow for real 
increases in certain wage categories. Discontent among 
middle-class professionals who see no prospect for 
economic advancement is rampant, and they could 


become an important anti-PRI constituency if the’ 


economy remains weak. 


OF MASKED MEN AND MASKED TRUTHS 

Mexico has a rich tradition of masked men leading 
popular causes. Recently, SuperBarrio, a masked mav- 
erick who dresses like the popular lucha libre wrestlers, 
was born out of the ashes of the 1985 Mexico City 
earthquake. He defends the homeless in their fight for 
housing aid and stands at the side of inner city renters 
battling eviction. SubComandante Marcos’ now joins 
the gallery of masked would-be reformers. His mask 
has become controversial as peace negotiator Camacho 
has demanded that Marcos bare his face at the peace 
talks. Marcos replied fiercely to the demand that he 
take off his mask. “Why such a fuss over the ski mask? 
Is Mexican political culture not the ‘culture of the 
veiled?,’” he asked, alluding to the traditional secrecy 


that shrouds the naming of PRI presidential candidates. 
The subcomandante issued a challenge: “I am willing 
to take off my ski mask if Mexican society will take off 
its mask” and reexamine its images of “‘modernity’’ to 
reconcile the third world that is Chiapas with Salinas’s 
claims that Mexico is entering the first world. 

The subcomandante may remain masked, but the 
movement that he leads is unmasking painful truths 
about Mexico. “The rebellion uncovered the degree of 
simulation and lies in-which we live,” exposing racism 
and the impossibility of “organizing a modernization 
program against the people or [based on] their 
ignorance,” writes political commentator José Agustin 
Ortiz Pinchetti in La Jornada newspaper. For decades, 
the state-party system dominated by the pri has been 
politely called “democracia a la mexicana,” a euphe- 
mism for a pluralistic political charade in which the PRI 
holds nearly all the cards. As. these and other masks’ 
come off in Mexico, a new possibility comes into view: 
honest and competitive elections that could create a 
pluralistic democracy. 

The Chiapas crisis demonstrates. an overwhelming 
popular rejection of violence and potential resilience 
on both sides of the conflict. Under the Salinas 
administration’s technocrats, political institutions may 
be creaking but they are not yet brittle. Salinas again 
adopted bold moves characteristic of his leadership 
and pushed for a peaceful solution to the conflict. The 
Zapatista guerrillas made agile responses to proposals 
for negotiations, and recognized that meeting their 
demands for justice will take time. But the deadline for 
clean elections is fixed. For decades, the conventional 
wisdom about Mexico held that democratization of the 
state-party regime would threaten political stability in a 
land with a fearsome history of bloody uprisings. 
Today, democratization seems the only guarantor of 
stability and peace. a 
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Human Rights and the Chiapas Rebellion 


BY HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH/AMERICAS 


the end of this century and after the end of the 

cold war may seem an incongruity. In fact, 
however, it has forced public opinion in Mexico: and 
elsewhere to come to grips with reality in a country that 
is attempting a giant leap into modernity while leaving 
behind large segments of the population who fear they 
are being marginalized. Chiapas is not only the poorest 
state in the Mexican federation; it is also the state in 
which the administration of President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari has spent the most in social programs without 
seeming to make much of a dent on the desperate 
poverty of its people. It would be a mistake, however, 
to attribute the rebellion only to these two factors. 
There are other parts of Mexico that also are very poor 


To emergence of an armed rebellion in Chiapas at 


and where social spending does not seem to alleviate 


the growing disparity in income distribution and 
lifestyles. . 

In Chiapas and in some other parts of Mexico, there 
are long-standing conflicts over land tenure and use of 
natural resources. In Chiapas more than anywhere else, 
those conflicts are usually resolved through skuldug- 
gery and abuse of governmental power. The Institu- 
tional Revolutionary party (PRI) in Chiapas bears little 
resemblance to the image of modernization and con- 
trolled opening that Salinas had carefully cultivated. In 
Chiapas, rural bosses with close ties to the PRI (ca- 
ciques) own not only the land; they also own the local 
police, civil authorities, and judges. Indian communi- 
ties are deprived of ancestral lands, and peasants are 
increasingly left landless. Disputes over land are re- 
solved by force, and social and political organizations 
that are formed to represent peasants are ruthlessly 
persecuted. . . 

In our view, a pervasive culture of human rights 
violations has marked PRI rule in Chiapas. Not only has 
the PRI continued to govern Chiapas as if the much- 
touted modernization of Mexico was not applicable 
there; it has also managed to implicate national 
institutions in its despotic policies. The Mexican army 
has been deployed in Chiapas for several years on the 
pretext of securing the border with Guatemala and 
conducting drug interdiction and crop eradication 
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operations. In fact, the army has been used to intervene 
on the side of the caciques in disputes over land and 
natural resources. 

The Chiapas PRI, on the other hand, is by no means 
an aberration. Suspiciously, the party earns the largest 
electoral victories in Chiapas, despite the protracted 
civil unrest. Perhaps for that reason, Chiapas contrib- 
utes significantly to the national leadership of the PRI. 
Until January 10, 1994, the all-powerful federal Minis- 


-try of the Interior was in the hands of Patrocinio 


González Garrido, who had taken a leave of absence 
the year before from his governorship of Chiapas to 
accept the position. 

Chiapas, therefore, is at the same time representative 
of national trends in Mexico and the most extreme 
example of the volatile nature of some of these trends. 
That is why the New Year’s rebellion has shaken 
Mexico’s self-confidence and has shown the country’s 
social and political problems in naked realism. It has 
called into question the unjustified optimism in the 
United States and elsewhere about Mexico’s immediate 
future. On the other hand, the events unfolding in the 
south of Mexico present a challenge to Mexico’s 
political establishment and have the potential of 
prompting definitive reforms that could ultimately 
bring Mexico to a well-earned seat among the world’s 
democracies. 


GOVERNMENT HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS 
Summary executions: There is mounting evidence 
that Mexican armed or security forces committed acts 
of summary execution against Zapatista National Libera- 
tion Army (EZLN) guerrillas or suspects. The best- 
documented case took place in the marketplace in 
Ocosingo at the end of the EZLN occupation of that city 
between January 1 and January 3. The international 
media photographed and filmed the bodies of at least 
five young men who bore clear signs of having been 
shot at close range, execution-style, and of having had 
their wrists bound. Forensic specialists from Mexico’s 
National Commission on Human Rights (CNDH) have 
acknowledged that their deaths occurred hors de 
combat. Doctor Clyde Snow, an authority on forensic 
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anthropology who reviewed the evidence for Physicians 
for Human Rights, has said that four of the men were 
shot at close range in the back of the head while 
kneeling; one was shot on the side of his head. The 
weapon used was a handgun, and the caliber of the 
bullets is consistent with the sidearm used by army 
personnel. The marketplace had been the site of a 
fierce battle between the EZLN and the police and the 
army. The army took control of the marketplace by 
Tuesday, January 4, at the latest. The bodies were 
found after that. The investigation is proceeding, but 
we are discouraged that it has been assigned to a 
military court. ` 

At the end of the occupation of San Cristóbal de las 
Casas, some EZLN members commandeered a bus that 
was attacked by the army. Journalists who visited the 
site reported seeing more than a dozen bodies lying 
outside the bus, and said that some of them had their 
faces blown off. We believe it unlikely that such 
wounds could have been sustained in combat, espe- 
cially if the corpses were found not inside the bus but a 
few feet away. We are not aware of any autopsies 
conducted in this case, nor is there any exhumation 
planned, to our knowledge. 

Disappearances: Army sweeps in many towns and 
hamlets have resulted in massive arrests. Many families 
have come to the urban centers of Chiapas looking for 
information on the status and whereabouts of those 
detained. In some cases they have been able to locate 
them, but there are many reports of persons who are 
still missing after their capture. For example, on 
January 20, the Mexico City-based Fray Francisco de 
Vitoria Center for Human Rights reported the deten- 
tion and disappearance of 12 persons. In a press 
release issued on January 25, the CNDH said that it had 
received 400 requests for information on the where- 
abouts of detained persons, and had solved 278; it was 
still trying to locate the remaining 122. (On January 15 
the CNDH had said it was looking into 231 complaints 
of disappearance.) 

Because the government was not forthcoming with 
the names of persons known to it to be dead, 
wounded, or in custody, it caused unconscionable 
distress to family members of disappeared persons. 
The CNDH partially reduced that distress in its January 
25 press release in which it named two lists of persons 
detained under federal and state charges for crimes 
allegedly committed in the course of the rebellion. But 
it is inexcusable that neither the army, the federal or 
state prosecutors, nor prison authorities provided any 
response to the many desperate inquiries of relatives. 

Torture and inhuman treatment: Many of those 
arrested and held under suspicion of involvement with 
the rebellion complained of interrogation techniques 
that included torture. They were held in abject condi- 
tions of imprisonment that amount to cruel, inhuman, 
and degrading treatment under relevant international 


law standards. Our forthcoming report will include 
testimony gathered directly by our mission in January, 
and we expect to document the extent of the practice in 
the course of our second mission to Chiapas, starting 
next week. 

Arbitrary arrest and due process violations: As stated 
earlier, army sweeps. . resulted in massive arrests. 
Many villagers were taken from their homes without 
apparent probable cause that they were involved in the 
insurrection. After many public requests for informa- 
tion, on January 25 the CNDH reported that it had 
established that 131 persons had been arrested; of 
those, 58 were released and 70 were formally charged. 
The other three are minors who were sent to reformato- 
ries. These figures are based on court reports; they 
evidently do not include persons arrested by the army 
who have not yet been submitted to proper civilian 
authorities, or who were released eventually with no 
explanation. For example, in Morelia, Altamirano dis- 
trict, the army arrested 39 peasants, released only 7, 
and took the rest to Comitan. 

Eighteen non-Mexicans (Guatemalan, Salvadoran, 
and Honduran) were arrested and charged with violat- 
ing immigration laws. In at least one case, in Oxchtuc, 
the PRI mayor used the occasion of the army presence to 
arrest 16 members of a dissident organization of civil 
society called “Tres Nudos.” 

Violations of laws of war: Before the cease-fire, there 
were multiple reports of aerial bombing and strafing 
of hamlets and countryside dwellings, even though 
observers at the site reported no presence of guerrilla 
forces. . . 

Eyewitnesses told our mission that, during the battle 
for control of Ocosingo, the army used helicopters to 
fire indiscriminately at civilian sites. The number of 
civilians who died in that battle is very high, suggesting 
that the army violated a cardinal obligation imposed by 
the laws of war: to minimize harm to the civilian 
population. Civilians must be given appropriate warn- 
ing of impending attack, and must be given a chance to 
leave the area of fighting. Even when they are present at 
a battle site, it is the obligation of the attacker to apply 
the “rule of proportionality” by weighing the military 
necessity and importance of the objective to be achieved 
in the attack against the likelihood of harm to civilians. 
We believe that President Salinas should order an 
impartial civilian investigation of army actions in 
Ocosingo and elsewhere, and explain to the public 
how so many civilians died; if violations of these 
ever-present obligations can be confirmed, those respon- 
sible must be punished. 

The army has occupied towns and hamlets and 
behaved abusively against those who live there. In the 
example of Morelia, the villagers have complained that 
many of them were threatened with execution, that 
soldiers ransacked common storage houses, killed 
their livestock, and prevented them from going to 


certain parts of the town. Hamlets in and around 
Corralito were abandoned by their inhabitants as they 
were driven out by the bombing and strafing. Their 
homes were ransacked and all possessions of value 
were stolen or destroyed. 

These actions have caused the displacement of 
hundreds of peasant families from areas of counterin- 
surgency operations. Many have sought refuge with 
Catholic and other churches in San Cristóbal, while 
others have fled to different areas of the state. The 
Mexican government has the responsibility of receiving 
the displaced population in good care, and to offer 
compensation for their losses and assistance in return- 
ing to their homes. 


ZAPATISTA VIOLATIONS 

As in other conflicts that we have monitored over the 
years, we hold the EZLN to their obligations under 
Common Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions. The fact 
that they have decided to take up arms against the state 
instantly obliges them to respect standards that are 
codified in that norm, which is declarative of custom- 
ary international law. These obligations are wholly 
independent of any particular status that the EZLN 
might enjoy in international law, and—it must be 
stressed—they are also not conditioned on the behav- 
ior of their adversary. In its declaration of war of 
January 1, 1994, the EZLN pledged to respect and be 
bound by the universally recognized laws of war. 

The EZLN has taken hostages. They have held Ab- 
salón Castellanos, a retired army general and former 
governor of Chiapas, since the beginning of the war. 
Independent confirmation that he is alive and in EZLN 
custody was made only on January 31, when journal- 
ists were able to interview him in an undisclosed jungle 
location. The EZLN has announced that Castellanos is 
the only hostage they are holding. At first they had 
announced that he had been tried and found guilty and 
sentenced to life imprisonment sharing the lives of the 
peasantry. On January 31, the EZLN announced its 
intention of exchanging him for captured guerrillas. 
We have repeatedly called on the EZLN to release him 
and other hostages. Castellanos is not a legitimate 
military target, since he plays no role in the hostilities. 
Holding him to affect the conduct of the enemy (that 
is, the release of EZLN combatants) meets the classic 
definition of hostage-taking, which is specifically pro- 
hibited by international humanitarian law. 

During the brief occupation of Ocosingo, EZLN 
combatants also held a few prominent citizens hostage. 
One of them, ophthalmologist Francisco Talango, was 
killed by EzLN combatants when he tried to flee from 
the Ocosingo market. Since his arrest was a violation in 
any event, his murder is a serious breach of Common 
Article 3. The EZLN also burned houses and cars 
belonging to its hostages. 
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Even more seriously, they reportedly “shielded” 
themselves during combat by having civilians in their 
midst. According to eyewitnesses, some of these civil- 
ians may have chosen to stay with the EZLN because 
they sympathized with their cause. Even under that 
circumstance, the combatant has a duty to warn all 
civilians of possible risk, to allow those who choose to 
leave to do so, and not to retain anybody as a shield 
against attack. Those civilians who choose to remain in 
the path of battle assume the risk of harm, and it is not 
necessarily a violation of the laws of war if they become 
casualties. (We note here, in any event, that neither 
“shielding” nor voluntary presence of civilians at a 
military target operate to relieve the other side from its 
obligation to minimize harm to civilians. At all times 
the attacker is bound to apply the “rule of 
proportionality,” weighing the military advantage to be 
obtained by attacking the military target against the 
possible damage to be suffered by civilians.) 

It has been reported that, in some cases, the EZLN 
engaged in forced recruitment of combatants. We are 
not in a position to confirm this at this time, but will 
attempt to document the practice in the course of our 
next mission. 

It was also reported that EZLN forces fired on 
Mexican Red Cross personnel who were trying to 
rescue victims of the fighting, wounding two medics. 

In the towns the EZLN occupied, they attacked 
nonmilitary targets such as local government build- 
ings, setting fire to records and furniture. They also 
freed persons detained in local prisons. 


CONCLUSION 

[T]he search for a peaceful settlement in Chiapas 
must be supported. As a human rights organization, we 
are convinced that the best way to support the peace 
process is to urge the Mexican government to disclose 
everything that can be known about serious violations, 
and to live up to its obligations in domestic and 
international law to investigate them, and prosecute 
and punish those who are found to be responsible. We 
don’t agree that the search for peaceful solutions 
necessitates either de facto or de jure amnesties or 
pardons. We are in favor of a generous policy of 
clemency for the crime of raising arms against the state; 
we will also support an amnesty for state officials who 
may have committed abuses of discretion as long as 
they have not caused enduring harm. But we stead- 
fastly object to ammesties that have the effect of 
sweeping serious crimes under the rug, whether com- 
mitted by the insurgents or by state agents. Disappear- 
ances, extrajudicial executions, widespread and severe 
torture, and grave breaches of the laws of war are war 
crimes or crimes against humanity, and governments 
have a duty to investigate, prosecute, and punish those 


` responsible. a 
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Central America’s Enduring Conflicts 


BY RICHARD L. MILLEIT 


he world’s attention, heavily focused on Central 
America for much of the 1980s, is now devoted 
to other areas. The civil conflicts that devastated 
the region have subsided. The military establishments 
that dominated politics and committed massive hu- 
man rights abuses still exist, but their power and 
influence have begun to decline and pressure to hold 
officers accountable for their actions is increasing. The 
United States, no longer perceiving Central America as 
a vital security concern, has reduced economic and 
military assistance. Concerns over the European ba- 
nana market and the impact of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) have replaced fears of 
communism or United States intervention on the 
agenda of most regional leaders. Elections are held 
regularly, and though far from perfect no longer 
produce the traditional allegations of massive fraud 
and intimidation. On the surface, Central America 
seems to have undergone profound transformation. 
But many of the conditions that produced those 
conflicts remain. Aside from Costa Rica and perhaps 
Belize, the vast majority of the region’s population still 
lives in grinding poverty, in many cases under condi- 
tions even worse than during the 1970s. Unemploy- 
ment remains high, a large percentage of people in 
rural areas still have no land, and education continues 
to be largely the preserve of urban elites. While 
political violence has declined it has by no means 
ended, and in most cases those responsible are never 
brought to trial. At the same time, common crime has 
increased steadily, leaving the average citizen threat- 
ened and insecure. Corruption is a major problem, 
judicial systems barely function, and civilian leader- 
ship is often weak and divided. 


RIcHARD L. MILLET, a professor of history at Southern Illinois 
University, Edwardsville, and a senior research associate at the 
University of Miami’s North-South Center, is co-author with 
Mark Falcoff of Searching for Panama: The U.S. Relationship 
and the Challenge of Democratization (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1993). 
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The effects of more than a decade of violent conflicts 
can be seen throughout the region. There is hardly an 
institution, a political faction, or even an extended 
family that has not been traumatized by the events of 
the 1980s. The infrastructure is badly worn, land 
mines continue to kill innocent peasants in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador, and individuals and groups of all 
political persuasions still use murder as a means of 
settling political disputes. The past dozen years also 
produced notable ecological degradation, with forests 
destroyed, soil eroded, land poisoned, water supplies 
imperiled, and even evidence of the beginnings of 
potentially disastrous climatic changes. 

Not every trend is negative. By the latter half of 1993 
the region’s governments had managed to curb infla- 
tion and—with the notable exception of Nicaragua— 
restored at least a modicum of economic growth. A 
growing majority of Central Americans have become 
convinced that political violence offers no solution to 
their problems. The tendency to see Washington as the 
cause and/or potential solution to all the region’s 
problems has begun to decline. Civilian institutions are 
notably stronger and more sophisticated than they 
were a dozen years ago, in part because politicians, - 
intellectuals, labor, and church leaders have developed 
an extensive network of international contacts. 

Ties have also been forged between regional leaders, 
aiding the settlement of long-running disputes such as 
that over the Honduran-Salvadoran border, and lead- 
ing to modest progress in -efforts to reactivate the 
Central American Common Market. Perhaps most 
significantly, the long history of armed conflicts be- 


-tween Central American nations seems, for the mo- 


ment at least, to have come to an end. 

While wars have ended, divisions and rivalries have 
not. Efforts at integration have been hampered by 
suspicion, conflicting interests, and differing agendas. 
A pattern has emerged, with Honduras, El Salvador, 
and Guatemala pushing ahead faster and showing 
more interest in political as well as economic integra- 
tion, while Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and—to the extent 


they are involved at all—Panama and Belize, are much 
more cautious on economic integration and notably 
unenthusiastic about political integration. 


COSTA RICA: NO INSULATION 

Costa Rica has long provided a stark contrast to its 
poorer and more violent northern neighbors. With a 
tradition of free elections, no regular professional 
military, high levels of literacy, and relatively extensive 
social welfare programs, it has both feared and felt 
superior to the other nations of the region. Costa Rica’s 
democratic traditions enabled it to avoid most of the 
violence of the 1980s. The peacemaking efforts of 
President Oscar Arias Sanchez helped end the danger 
of regional war and won him the Nobel Peace Prize. But 
burdened with debt and with a government bureau- 
cracy it could not afford, the nation experienced severe 
economic strains during the 1980s and saw its stan- 
dard of living decline. Added to this were problems 
associated with the influx of refugees, notably from 
Nicaragua, and with the growing use of Costa Rican 
territory by those engaged in the international narcotics 
trade. 

Two events last year demonstrated again that Costa 
Ricans could not insulate themselves from the turmoil 
affecting their neighbors. In March a group of former 
contra guerrillas seized the Nicaraguan embassy in San 
Jose, holding hostage 10 employees, including the 
ambassador, for 13 days. The next month another 
group, claiming to be linked with Colombian drug 
traffickers, took 19 Supreme Court justices hostage; 
the kidnappers were captured and turned out to be 
Costa Ricans seeking money, with no apparent politi- 
cal motives. These acts of terrorism, combined with the 
1992 kidnapping of the minister of public security by a 
Honduran, produced increased fears about security 
and exacerbated hostility toward refugees, already 
running high. They also dampened whatever enthusi- 
asm Costa Ricans may have had for closer ties with the 
rest of Central America. 

Despite these events, Costa Ricans continued to 


hold fast to their democratic traditions. The February | 


1994 presidential election was again a contest between 
the two perennial contending parties, the Social Chris- 
tian Unity party and the National Liberation party. The 
latter ran Jose Maria Figueres, son of former President 
Jose Figueres, while the former put up Miguel Angel 
Rodriguez as its candidate. Concerned about economic 
and security problems and unhappy with the austerity 
measures of the incumbent Social Christian Unity 
administration, voters seemed ready to deliver a heavy 
majority for the National Liberation party. But in a 
manner reminiscent of campaigns in other nations, a 
swarm of personal accusations hurt Figueres’s image 
and helped Rodriguez make it a close race (votes were 
still being tabulated as this issue went to press). 
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HONDURAS: KEEPING THE MILITARY IN LINE 

Although its tradition of free elections is much more 
recent than Costa Rica’s, Honduras also escaped the 
worst of Central America’s violence. But it shares with 
its more turbulent neighbors their characteristic pov- 
erty and inequalities. It also has to deal with a 
top-heavy military establishment accustomed to operat- 
ing without effective civilian control or judicial account- 
ability. Persistent reports link the armed forces, which 
include and control the police, with narcotics traffick- 
ing. The military pension fund has taken over the 
national cement company and the army has appropri- 
ated much of the revenue from international telephone 
calls. Despite mounting criticism of corruption and 
continuing human rights violations, the military has 
been able to resist efforts to reduce its size, control its 
budget, and sever its ties with the police. Last month 
military units were deployed in the streets of Honduran 
cities, ostensibly in an effort to curb soaring crime 
rates; most observers, however, believed the real pur- 
pose of the exercise was to intimidate civilian critics. 

Evidence implicating an army colonel in the 1991 
rape and murder of a 17-year-old student became a 
focal point for resentment of military immunity. Efforts 
to block an investigation were thwarted by public 
pressure, supported and encouraged by United States 
Ambassador Crescencio Arcos. Ultimately the colonel 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 16 years in 
prison—an epic event that cracked, if it did not break, 
the wall of military immunity. 

This case, concems over corruption and crime, and 
fears of NAFFA’s impact on the economy all played a role 
in last November's elections. The incumbent National 
party administration of President Rafael Leonardo 
Callejas had slowed inflation and curbed the budget 
deficit, but.at the cost of reduced social expenditures 
and high unemployment. The party’s presidential 
candidate, Osvaldo Ramos Soto, was easily defeated by 
the Liberal party’s Carlos Roberto Reina, and Liberals 
regained control of the National Assembly. 

The new administration faces formidable challenges 
in dealing with an entrenched and apprehensive mili- 
tary, mounting social and economic problems, and a 
steady decline in external assistance. Prospects for 
success were not enhanced when, in the wake of its 


‘electoral triumph, the Liberal party split into feuding 


factions. But at the very least, Hondurans could be 
proud that their fragile democratic institutions had 
again allowed a relatively peaceful and orderly transfer 
of power. 


EL SALVADOR: TROUBLES WITH PEACE 

Conditions in neighboring El Salvador were much 
more tense as that nation moved toward elections. The 
January 1992 peace agreement between the govern- 
ment and guerrillas grouped together in the Farabundo 
Martí National Liberation Front (FMLN) was holding, 
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and the guerrillas had officially disarmed. Some progress 
was being made in creating a national civilian police 
that included former rebels and was independent of 
the armed forces. 

As might be expected, problems developed in the 
implementation of the peace process. The guerrillas 
delayed destroying their anti-aircraft missiles, partly in 
response to the government’s failure to carry out a 
promised purge of the officer corps. This became an 
even bigger issue last March when the United Nations— 
appointed Commission on the Truth for El Salvador 
issued its report, which condemned both government 
and guerrilla leaders for human rights abuses during 
the 12 years of civil conflict. Several military officers, 
including Defense Minister René Emilio Ponce, were 

directly linked to crimes such as the 1989 murder of 
six Jesuit priests. The commission recommended that 
those named in the report resign and be barred from 
holding public office for at least 10 years, that the 
Supreme Court resign and steps be taken to insure an 
independent judiciary, and that the international com- 
munity establish a fund for victims of political violence. 

The government reacted angrily to the report. The 
Supreme Court, which refused to resign, denounced it 
as biased and inaccurate, and the legislature, con- 
trolled by the right-wing Nationalist Republican Alli- 
ance (ARENA), hurriedly passed a sweeping amnesty 
that not only gave immunity to those named in the 

- report but also led to the release of officers previously 
convicted of involvement in the Jesuit murders. The 
FMLN, in contrast, generally accepted the report and 
agreed to abide by its recommendations. International 
pressure, notably from the administration of President 
Bill Clinton, which suspended military assistance, 
- ultimately helped pressure President Alfredo Cristiani 
into retiring the officers named in the report. 

While the government and the FMLN disagreed on 
the accuracy of the report and the proper response to it, 
they agreed on a fundamental point: the episode could 
not be allowed to derail or seriously disrupt the peace 
process and preparations for elections, scheduled for 
1994. This consensus continued to hold last June 
when an explosion in Nicaragua revealed the existence 
of extensive FMLN arms caches, in direct violation of the 
terms of the peace agreement. The guerrillas accepted 
responsibility, revealed the locations of additional 
caches, and continued to work within the political 
system. 

The murders of several former guerrillas and a lesser 
number of government officials in mid-1993 again 
appeared to put the process in jeopardy. The govern- 
ment said all killings of former guerrillas were acts of 
common crime, while the FMLN claimed the murders 
were political. The incompetence and anti-FMLN bias of 
existing police forces, combined with the slow progress 
in creating the new civilian police, made this issue even 
more sensitive. Revelations of government involvement 


in wartime massacres and allegations that ARENA presi- 
dential candidate Armando Calderon Sol, the mayor of 
San Salvador, was linked to death squad activities, 
surfaced last fall, adding to the political tension 

Despite these problems, El Salvador’s economy 
continued to revive. Preparations for 1994 remained 
on track and the UN announced it would send observ- 
ers to monitor the elections. Much of the left and 
center-left, including the FMLN, united behind the 
presidential candidacy of Ruben Zamora, while the 
Christian Democrats, whose support appeared to be 
declining, again nominated former Foreign Minister 
Fidel Chavez Mena. Public unhappiness with spiraling 
crime rates, combined with the negative publicity 
surrounding the wartime activities of ARENA party 
leaders, made it possible that government candidate 
Calderon Sol would not obtain the necessary majority 
in the first round of elections and might be forced into 
a run-off, most likely against Zamora. Should that 
happen, El Salvador’s peace process will once again be 
put to the test. As difficult as that test would be, events 
of the past year give reason to hope that the govern- 
ment and the former rebels will be able to keep the 
nation moving, however haltingly, toward peace and 
national reconstruction. 


GUATEMALA: MORE TURMOIL AHEAD 

The situation in Guatemala and Nicaragua is notably 
less hopeful. In Guatemala the region’s last active 
insurgency continues, despite years of sporadic peace 
negotiations. In 1993 there were hopes that these talks . 
would finally succeed. Mediation efforts by Guatemala’s 
Roman Catholic Church, pressure from the interna- 
tional community for resolution of the conflict, and the 
negotiation of an agreement to facilitate the return of 
refugees from Mexico were encouraging signs. But as 
1993 wore on neither side seemed anxious to conclude 
the process. The change of administrations in June 
revived hopes, but peace talks remained deadlocked. 
In December the government announced that negotia- 
tions would resume in early 1994, but the new year 
dawned with prospects for peace no better than they 
had been 12 months earlier. 

The human rights situation followed a similar pat- 
tern. In the first half ‘of 1993 the Guatemalan justice 
system showed signs of beginning to confront the 
issue, convicting individuals, including an army cap- 
tain, involved in two widely publicized cases: the 
killings of anthropologist Myma Mack and Michael 
Devine, an American citizen. While these convictions 
represented a step forward, their impact was limited 
because the cases involved individuals with powerful 
foreign contacts, because there was strong suspicion in 
both cases that higher-ups who had ordered the 
killings were being let off, and because the army 
captain convicted in the Devine case promptly es- 
caped. 


In the first months of 1993 the political situation in 
Guatemala grew increasingly tense. President Jorge 
Serrano’s approval ratings had dropped precipitously 
during 1992 and showed no signs of reviving. The 
Christian Democratic and National Center Union 
parties, whose congressional delegations had worked 
with the president, broke with the administration. 
Confrontations between Serrano, the National Con- 
gress, and the media increased. Meanwhile crime 
soared, the economy remained stagnant, the trade 
deficit widened, and the currency declined in value. 
Victories by the president’s party in local elections last 
May apparently encouraged Serrano to believe he could 
count on popular support if he moved against his 
critics and assumed semidictatorial powers. 

On May 25 the president announced that he was 
suspending the constitution “temporarily and partially.” 
Charging that he had “been subjected to blackmail by 
some ‘members of Congress,” Serrano claimed his 
actions would enable him to combat corruption and 
crime, reform the judicial system, and implement 
needed constitutional reforms. 

The president counted on the support of the military 
and of much of the citizenry, including the business 
community, which was frustrated with the existing 
political stalemate. He also hoped the international 
community would accept his actions, just as it had 
tolerated similar ones by Peru’s president, Alberto 
Fujimori, in 1992. But he had miscalculated on both 
counts. The United States and other nations de- 
nounced the coup and suspended assistance pro- 
grams. The OAs pressed for a return to democratic rule, 
sending Secretary General Joao Baena Soares to Guate- 
mala to warn the government of the potential conse- 
quences of its actions. 

Alarmed by the threat posed to the economy, 
businesspeople refused to support Serrano. Instead 
they joined a strange coalition composed of moderate 
politicians; left-wing popular organizations; Nobel Peace 
Prize winner Rigoberta Menchú; the government’s 
human rights ombudsman, Ramiro de Leon Carpio; 


Edward Mulet, the Guatemalan ambassador to the. 


United States; and representatives of the media. Loosely 
grouped into the National Forum for Consensus, this 
alliance provided a framework for mobilizing opposi- 
tion. Its efforts were supported by the Constitutional 
Court, whose members evaded efforts to arrest them 
and from hiding issued decrees declaring Serrano’s 
actions unconstitutional. 

As popular opposition to the coup mounted, divi- 
sions in the military began to widen. In the end the 
high command withdrew its support, and on June 1 
told Serrano to resign and leave the country. The vice 
president tried to assume power, but after some 
hesitation the military gave him a similar ultimatum. 
Congress was convened to select a successor, and on 
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June 5, to the surprise of many, elected Ramiro de Leon 
Carpio to serve out the remainder of Serrano’s term. 

The inauguration raised hopes of progress. De Leon 
was highly respected for his willingness to confront the 
military on human rights issues, and his ascension to 
power seemed to offer the prospect of real change. His 
replacement of both the incumbent defense minister 
and his immediate successor seemed to give substance 
to these hopes. Lacking organized party support, 
however, he soon came into conflict with the National 
Congress. In foreign affairs, a change of government in 
Belize helped revive Guatemala’s long-standing territo- 
rial dispute with that nation. Human rights abuses 
continued, and de Leon’s ability to control the military 
became suspect. Less than a month after his swearing 
in, newspaper publisher Jorge Carpio, who had fin- 
ished second in the last two presidential elections, was 
murdered, raising the specter of revived political 
violence. 

By last fall the situation was deteriorating rapidly. 
The president demanded that the National Congress 
resign and scheduled a national referendum to rally 
support for his position. In turn, legislators were 
threatening to initiate impeachment proceedings against 
de Leon. Pressures from the business community, the 
military, and, the nation’s Catholic bishops. helped 
break this deadlock. A package of constitutional re- 
forms was worked out and submitted to a plebiscite 
this January. This compromise, however, neither re- 
solved the nation’s basic problems nor fully satisfied 
any faction. The package of reforms did little to change 
the basic dilemma confronting the nation. Guatema- 
lans still had found no way to end decades of political 
violence, to provide a modicum of justice and eco- 
nomic opportunity for the country’s indigenous major- 
ity, or to create an effective judicial system. The 
challenges facing the de Leon administration were 
formidable indeed. 


NICARAGUA: DETERIORATION AND A NEW DAY? 

Meanwhile the administration of President Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro in Nicaragua was looking at an 
economy in which per capita gross domestic product 
had declined every year from 1985 through 1992, 
making its performance over the past decade the worst 
in the hemisphere. Estimates of unemployment ranged 
up to 50 percent. By most measures Nicaragua had 
become the poorest nation in Hispanic America. 

As the economy floundered the political leadership 
engaged in incessant conflicts. The feud between the 
administration and Chamorro’s own political coali- 
tion, the National Opposition Union (UNO), boiled 
over in late 1992.when the president sided with the 
Sandinistas and a small group of UNO congressmen 
known as the Center Group to oust the majority faction 
of the coalition from control of the National Assembly. 
The UNO majority responded by denouncing the admin- 
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istration and boycotting legislative sessions. They 
charged that the Chamorro administration, dominated 
by Minister of the Presidency Antonio Lacayo, had 
entered into a co-government arrangement with the 
Sandinistas, betraying the anti-Sandinista alliance that 
had won the 1990 elections. As the rhetoric escalated, 
disillusionment with the political process grew. By 
early last year, 85 percent of Nicaraguans indicated 
they were not interested in the fights between the 
various political factions. While 21 percent of Nicara- 
guans expressed support for the Sandinistas and 18 
percent supported UNO, 61 percent declared they had 
no faith in any political party. 

As the economy deteriorated and faith in the politi- 
cal system declined, more and more Nicaraguans 
resorted to violence. Armed groups of ex-contras, 
known as recontras, and Sandinista supporters, called 
recompas, clashed with government forces. In March, 
Nicaraguans demanding benefits for ex-contras and the 
removal of General Humberto Ortega as army com- 
mander occupied the Nicaraguan embassy in Costa 
Rica. That same month a Tripartite Commission, 
composed of representatives of the government, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the International Sup- 
port and Verification Commission of the OAs reported 
that there had been 627 political murders in the 
country under the Chamorro administration, more 
than 90 percent of which remained unsolved. 

The situation deteriorated still further last May when 
a huge arsenal in Managua belonging to El Salvador’s 
FMLN guerrillas was discovered after it exploded. This 
provided strong evidence of Sandinista support for 
insurgencies, and also of the inability of the Chamorro 
administration to control its own military. Investiga- 
tion of the explosion uncovered additional arms caches 
belonging to Salvadoran and Guatemalan guerrillas 
and evidence linking Sandinista officials with Basque 
terrorists, with plots to kidnap wealthy Latin Ameri- 
cans, and even with supplying passports for suspects 
in the February bombing of New York’s World Trade 
Center began to emerge. United States assistance was 
suspended and the United States Congress threatened 
to enact economic sanctions unless Nicaragua- could 
prove it was moving to curb terrorist activities. 

While Nicaragua’s international relations deterio- 
rated, domestic violence mounted. In July the city of 
Esteli was occupied by ex-Sandinistas calling them- 
selves the Revolutionary Front of Workers and Campe- 
sinos. They were eventually driven out by a major army 
assault that left more than 40 people dead. A few weeks 
later ex-contras took several Sandinista officials hostage 
and Sandinista backers responded by seizing much of 
the leadership of UNO, including the country’s vice 
president, Virgilio Godoy. While a peaceful solution to 
this crisis was negotiated and the hostages were 
released unharmed, the nation appeared to be sliding 
toward anarchy. 


In September the seemingly paralyzed government 
finally responded to mounting international and domes- 
tic pressure to do something about the increasingly 
chaotic situation. In a speech delivered during Army 
Day ceremonies, President Chamorro unexpectedly 
announced that she was removing Sandinista Lenin 
Cerna as head of intelligence and that she would 
replace Humberto Ortega as army commander in 
1994. General Ortega and his brother, former Sandini- 
sta President Daniel Ortega, reacted to this announce- 
ment with angry defiance, vowing the general would 
remain in place until 1996. UNO supporters called for 
even quicker action and also demanded that Chamorro 
remove her son-in-law, Antonio Lacayo, from his 
powerful position as minister of the presidency. The 
Clinton administration welcomed Chamorro’s an- 
nouncement and released $40 million in economic 
assistance, but made it clear that future aid appropria- 
tions would be greatly reduced. 

The Ortegas’ resistance to Chamorro’s demands 
aggravated existing divisions among the Sandinistas. 
Prominent leaders, including the editor of the party 
newspaper, Barricada, openly called for Humberto 
Ortega’s replacement and urged a dialogue with the 
governing coalition to resolve the political crisis. For a 
time it appeared the only result of such efforts would 
be a further fracturing of the Nicaraguan political 
scene, but by December real progress had been made. 
Stung by the prospect of losing control over their party, 
the Ortega brothers supported the talks. Despite 
opposition from the coalition’s right wing, the bulk of 
UNO’s congressional delegation, led by Christian Demo- 
crat Luis Humberto Guzman, worked out an agree- 
ment with the Sandinistas and the Center Group on a 
sweeping package of constitutional reforms that would 
curb presidential powers and make possible some 
degree of congressional control over the military. 
Tensions and distrust remained high, but as 1993 drew 
to a close Nicaragua’s feuding politicians at last seemed 
to taking some hesitant steps to keep their battered 
nation from economic and political collapse. 


BUILDING THE FUTURE 

At the start of 1994 Central America had begun to 
deal with the bitter heritage of more than a decade of 
violent conflicts. Freed from the pressures generated by 
cold war conflicts, the region’s leaders were increas- 
ingly turning their attention to long neglected domestic 
problems. But as the events of 1993 had so clearly 
demonstrated, the damage done during the 1980s. 
would be much more difficult to repair than it had 
been to wreak. Central Americans face mammoth 
obstacles with severely limited resources and likely 
continued decline in external assistance. But while the 
future is threatening and uncertain, there is now 
general consensus that the most disastrous of all 
courses would be a return to the patterns of the past. W 
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Church and State in Latin America 


BY HANNAH STEWART-GAMBINO 


n the past two decades in Latin America, religious scientists identified with neoimperialist interpretations 
stereotypes with deep roots in broad historical of third world underdevelopment. According to this 
truths have been dashed. Latin America is no longer school of thought, the economic, political, and social 
considered a “Catholic continent” in which national ills of twentieth-century Latin America must be under- 
churches align themselves with the interests and stood as the legacy of 500 years of exploitative relation- 
political projects of wealthy elites or the urban middle ships, first with colonial powers and more recently 
class. Instead of the Roman Catholic Church’s gradual with the economically imperialist first world countries 
relegation to the private sphere, national churches (notably the United States) and their multinational 
continue to play a crucial, sometimes central, role in corporations. With this in mind, progressive Latin 
Latin American politics. At the same time, Protestant American bishops affirmed a “theology of liberation” 
churches, which historically did not appeal to indig- that explicitly rejected the church’s historical alliance 
enous peoples, have experienced explosive growth. with elites and repressive governments and declared 
Latin American religious life is in the midst of tumultu- the church’s “preferential option for the poor.” 
ous change. Liberation theology is based on a commitment to 
looking at the Gospel through the lens of the poor, a 
FAULTLINES IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH viewpoint reinforced during the 1960s by increasingly 
Beginning in the 1960s, the once conservative radicalized priests involved in worker-priest projects in 
Catholic Church began to change in response to events poor neighborhoods. At the same time, rightist and 
and developments within the church as well as to the leftist movements polarized throughout Latin America, 
domestic politics of individual countries. Bishops followed in the 1960s and 1970s by a wave of military 
engaged in new theological debates over the proper coups. These larger political developments tended to 
role of the church in Latin America, inspired in partby confirm the convictions of church progressives who 
the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965), convened called for clear demonstrations of the church’s solidar- 
by Pope John XXIII to help make the church more ity with the victims of state-sponsored human rights 
relevant to modern men and women. In 1968, at the abuses and economic austerity policies. 
first meeting of the Latin American Bishops Conference During the 1970s and early 1980s economic condi- 
after Vatican II, the bishops adopted Vatican I's tions for the majority of Latin Americans deteriorated, 
framework of “see, judge, act” as a new approach for due in part to crushing national debts run up by 
theological discussion focused on clarifying the needs military regimes. Human rights abuses by military and 
of the modern world. paramilitary forces escalated, with priests, nuns, and 
In order to more accurately “see” Latin American lay workers among the victims. Under these circum- 
reality, the bishops sought the assistance of social stances, dissension within the church tended to be 


muted. Traditionalists, who saw the church’s identifica- 

tion with the poor (including those targeted by govern- 
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alists and progressives, Latin American church hierar- 
chies generally presented a united opposition to what 
was generally perceived as the illegitimate use of force 
by abusive regimes. , 

But faultlines within the church remained deep. The 
democratic wave of the last decade has revealed 
tensions within the church that run vertically, dividing 
bishops against bishops, and horizontally, dividing 
priests against bishops and bishops against the Vati- 
can. As authoritarian governments fell, the ideological 
consensus built on protecting the church’s authority 
from the military's crude attacks was reduced. Demo- 
cratic developments have left a number of national 
churches with the difficult task of redefining what it 
means to serve as “the voice of the voiceless” in 
countries that now permit legal political parties, trade 
unions, and other more traditionally “political” institu- 
tions to represent the interests of society before the 
state, giving voters choices between opposing political, 
economic, social, and even moral agendas. 

More difficult still, church elites who were united in 
their opposition to repressive regimes are often divided 
over the wisdom or appropriateness of publicly con- 
demning democratically elected governments’ social or 
economic policies. In “fragile” or “transitional” democ- 
racies from Guatemala to Chile, the military continues 
to exercise inordinate political power, even the ability 
to veto elected officials’ decisions. In such cases 
national churches have to weigh the desire to de- 
nounce policies that continue to marginalize or simply 
exclude the poor against the desire to support demo- 
cratic governments living with the constant threat of 
military intervention. These concerns can strain rela- 
tions between progressive priests, especially those 
involved in grassroots work with the poor, and their 
bishops who want to withdraw the church from the 
oppositional stance it took during previous regimes to 
a less “political,” more traditionally pastoral, role in 
democratic states. 


STRUGGLES WITH THE VATICAN 

Cutting across these divisions is the post-Vatican II 
struggle to define the nature of authority in the church. 
The innovations resulting from Vatican II (for example, 
greater collegiality between priests and bishops, the 
translation of the Mass into the vernacular, an in- 
creased role for the laity in the church’s pastoral life, 
and an emphasis on worldly socioeconomic and politi- 
cal concerns) have led to challenges in the developed 
as well as the developing world to the traditionally 
hierarchical authority patterns of the church. At issue is 
whether the church is defined primarily as “the people 
of God” or as an institution whose longevity can be 
attributed to its adherence ot hierarchy and orthodoxy. 
Progressives, already committed to a more activist 
vision, find legitimation for their community involve- 
ment in their reading of the Gospel and in the shared 


experiences of committed Christians in popular organi- 
zations. Traditionalists believe authority and the moral 
and social guidelines for the church flow primarily 
from the Vatican down through the various levels of the 
international church. 

Arguments over the nature and distribution of 
authority in the church are hardly arcane. Pope John 
Paul II, deeply committed to reversing many post- 
Vatican II trends, fills vacancies with traditionalists 
loyal to the old model of papal authority. The practical 
implications for millions of the faithful as well as for 
the role of the church throughout Latin America are 
immense. The church has been most prophetic in 
championing the interests of the dispossessed in those 
dioceses where the bishop has taken a strong liberation- 
ist stance. Bishops who persistently call for social 
justice in their public statements affect the terms of 
national debate in ways that can influence government 
policymaking. But perhaps more important, liberation- 
ist bishops adhere to the Latin American church’s 
post-Medellin commitment to reach out to the poor 
through base Christian communities—small, grass- 
roots religious organizations that meet to explore the 
meaning of the biblical message in their lives. Priests 
and nuns as well as lay workers have been given a great 
deal of flexibility in their organizational efforts by 
progressive bishops. Some of the base communities, 
inspired by their own interpretations of the Gospel, 
have taken on activist, and sometimes overtly political, 
projects. 

John Paul II and the Vatican bureaucracy, however, 
fear that if the base Christian communities and other 
grassroots organizations are not tied closely to the 
hierarchy and prohibited from engaging in any nonpas- 
toral or “political” activities, Catholic doctrinal ortho- 
doxy will be weakened and the church will become 
analogous to any other national or local interest group. 
If the church becomes too closely identified with 
activist projects or political agendas, their thinking 
goes, then the church’s fortunes can rise and fall with 
changing political realities, seriously jeopardizing the 
church’s stability and, consequently, its universal 
mission. In 1989, in order to rein in internationally 
renowned progressive Cardinal Paulo Evaristo Arns of 
Sao Paulo, the Vatican carved out four new dioceses 
from the poorer, peripheral areas of the city and 
appointed conservative bishops to lead them. The 
effect was dramatic. According to one pastoral agent in 
the new São Miguel diocese, “‘The regional administra- 
tion of the city used to listen to the voice of the church. 
Today, the popular movements have to negotiate 
individually with the administration... The institu- 
tional church has abandoned the people in their 
misery.” In the words of another: “The division cut off 
the arms and legs of the church. We lost our strength.” 

The Vatican’s assault on progressives has included 
ideological attacks as well. Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger, 


the traditionalist hard-liner who heads the Vatican’s 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (the bureau- 
cracy charged with maintaining orthodoxy), has waged 
a running battle with liberation theologians, most 
notably Brazil’s Leonardo Boff and Peru’s Gustavo 
Gutierrez. In 1984 the cardinal accused Boff, the 
theologian who most clearly elucidated the progressive 
church’s commitment to base Christian communities, 
of using Christianity as a vehicle for Marxist beliefs. 
After being called to Rome to defend his “challenge”’ to 
the institutional authority of the church and enduring 
an official one-year ban of silence and continued 
tensions with the conservative Roman curia, Boff left 
the priesthood. 

Boff’s is the most celebrated of cases; however, all 
the Latin American churches have felt the Vatican’s 
pressure. The promotion of traditionalists has put an 
end to the teaching of liberationist courses in seminar- 
ies, which will affect future generations of priests and 
religious. The Vatican also appoints conservative papal 
nuncios to foreign countries, including those in Latin 
America. As the Vatican’s eyes and ears, these men 
shape the information and interpretations of events in 
host countries funneled to Rome, and can exercise a 
great deal of influence on national hierarchies and 
individual bishops. For example, in Mexico conserva- 
tive Papal Nuncio Girolamo Prigione recently initiated 
proceedings to remove from office Bishop Samuel Ruiz, 
a well-known champion of the poor and indigenous 
people in his largely Mayan southern diocese of 
Chiapas, after years of accusing Ruiz of Marxist lean- 
ings and theological “errors.” However, the peasant 
uprising in Chiapas in January has complicated mat- 
ters. Peasant leaders have stipulated that they want 
- Bishop Ruiz to serve as their mediator in talks with the 
government. The pope clearly supports the church’s 
role as an international mediator—a role it successfully 
played in Latin America in the early 1980s when it 
helped resolve the border dispute between Argentina 
and Chile. Yet if Ruiz is successful in mediating the 
Chiapas conflict, then the Vatican will have to publicly 
support the very bishop who was under Vatican 
investigation for challenging Vatican authority and 
committing theological “errors.” 

Vatican decisions also affect women and lay leaders 
who have not seen their position in institutional 
religious life enhanced. During the harshest years of 
state-sponsored violence, lay people and religious 
women’s valiant organizational work saved many lives. 
But in areas where previous bishops encouraged, or 
repressive conditions forced, greater autonomy that 
permitted lay and women leaders to meet considerable 
ecclesial needs, progressive trends often have been 
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reversed with the reassertion of the institutional 
church’s control. 

Religious traditionalists do not necessarily suppport 
“conservative” or reactionary political movements or 
positions. However, the practical, political effect of 
traditionalists’ attacks on progressives is the appear- 
ance of tacit support for the status quo, which in most 
cases continues to involve domination by right-wing or 
military elements, particularly in Central America. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Archbishop Oscar Romero 
who was assassinated by paramilitary forces in El 
Salvador in 1980, attacks on the church can push 
traditionalists toward a radicalizing awareness of the 
plight of the poor. Yet quite a few church elites are both 
religious traditionalists and political conservatives. 

Another source of tension between progressives and 
traditionalists arose with the 1992 quincentenary of 
the “discovery” of the Americas. In anticipation of the 
celebration of 500 years of Catholic influence in the 
New World, John Paul Il announced as early as 1983 a 
“new evangelization” in Latin America—by which he 
meant a drive to attract the masses to adherence to the 
traditional church. When the Conference of Latin 
American Religious, which represents more than 
355,000 men and women from religous orders and 
congregations, -unveiled its ““Word-Life” program, a 
catechetical project based on the notion that “‘evangeli- 
zation should start with the word of God as experi- 
enced by the Latin American people themselves,” 
traditionalist Latin American bishops denounced the 
series as “ideological.” In 1989 the Vatican instructed 
the group to withdraw Word-Life, with the reminder 
that “the bishops are the teachers of faith and truth.” 
These and other clashes with the Vatican have had a 
chilling effect on those religious and lay workers whose 
interpretation of the church’s preferential option for 
the poor requires community activism and defense of 
the temporal interests of the poor. For these progres- 
sives, “the distance between those who see a connec- 
tion between faith and life, and those who separate 
faith and life, has grown in a frightening way.” 

However, neither the Vatican nor traditionalist cler- 
ics can ignore the realities of persistent poverty in Latin 
America. Moreover, the church cannot rest compla- 
cently on the assumption that the 90 percent of the 
population that calls itself “Catholic” will not be lost 
to the aggressively recruiting Protestant, particularly 
Pentecostal, sects. Nor can churches assume that 
Catholics consider the church’s moral or pastoral— 
much less social or political—pronouncements bind- 
ing. This is especially true in Latin America, home to 
45 percent of the world’s Catholics. Thus traditional- 
ists often appropriate progressive symbols and lan- 
guage in pursuit of traditionalist aims. For example, 
John Paul II directed much of his opening speech to 
the bishops at the most recent CELAM meeting in 
October 1992 in Santo Domingo to demonstrating his 
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awareness of the poor. John Paul II’s traditionalist use 
of liberationist language is best explained by journalist 
Penny Lernoux, who calls John Paul II a “populist 
integralist”. “John Paul, who thinks in terms ‘of 
peoples—not nation states—is deeply supportive of 
the populism that enables a people to express political, 
economic, or social aspirations through religious ges- 
tures and symbols. . .[Yet] John Paul’s Catholicism has 
a clear set of rules and it is the responsibility of priests 
to make sure that they are obeyed.’ 

Traditionalists and the conservative Roman curia, 
after failing to definitively defeat liberationists at the 
third Latin American Bishops Conference (CELAM) 
Meeting in Puebla, Mexico, in 1979, arrived for the 
fourth conference, in Santo Domingo in 1992, with a 
strengthened hand. The national bishops conferences 
(where progressives’ voices are more likely to be heard) 
had rejected two working documents prepared by the 
conservative-dominated CELAM between 1990 and 1992. 
In response, the Vatican changed the leadership struc- 
ture and appointed Vatican Secretary of State Angelo 
Sodano (the conservative, pro-Pinochet papal nuncio 
to Chile during Augusto Pinochet’s military dictator- 
ship) as an additional president of the Santo Domingo 
meeting. After the more moderate Brazilian Bishop 
Raymundo Damasceno Assis took the reins at CELAM in 
1991, the Vatican announced a third co-presider over 
the Santo Domingo meeting, Chilean Bishop Jorge 
Medina, a protégé of Cardinal Sodano and a vocal 
supporter of the military regime with close ties to 
General Pinochet. While serving as papal nuncio, 
Sodano attempted to have Medina, who is widely 
disliked in Chile, promoted to archbishop of Santiago, 
a move opponents blocked by persuading the Vatican 
it would irreparably split the Chilean church. But 
consistent with recent Vatican appointments, Medino 
was later named to head the Valparaiso diocese. 

In addition to imposing conservative leaders on the 
Santo Domingo meeting, the Vatican attempted to 
change the “see, judge, act” format for theological 
reflection. Instead of beginning with an examination of 
Latin American reality (where exploitation and oppres- 
sion, progressives argue, force a temporal as well as 
spiritual interpretation of the church’s preferential 
option for the poor), the Santo Domingo meeting 
began with lectures by four Vatican-approved theolo- 
gians who laid out academic starting points for discus- 
sion. Yet in spite of all the machinations, Latin 
American progressives, most vocally represented by the 
Brazilian bishops but including strong voices from 
throughout Central and South American churches, 
successfully organized a last-minute effort to redraft 
significant portions of the meeting’s final document. 
The result is a compromise called New Evangelization, 
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Human Development, Christian Culture. Traditionalists’ 
efforts are most apparent in the abstract language 
calling for a renewed drive to win Latin Americans back 
to the church; in these sections “new evangelization” 
is intended to indicate a return to more strictly defined 
pastoral work. On the other hand, liberationists’ 
influence shines through in sections concerning incul- 
turation and human promotion in which the bishops 
reaffirm their preferential option for the poor. Using 
the “see, judge, act” methodology, these sections 
include reflections on the church’s role in resolving 
crises in ecology, urbanization, race relations, eco- 
nomic justice, human rights, and women’s issues. 


THE EXPLOSION OF NON-CATHOLIC SECTS 

John Paul II, opening the Santo Domingo meetings, 
warned Latin American bishops to defend the faithful 
from the “rapacious wolves” of Protestant sects that 
“caus[e] division and discord in our communities.” 
The pope’s strong language dealt a blow to 20 years of 
ecumenical efforts; however, he reflected a concern 
among Latin American traditionalists and progressives 


‘alike, who view the unprecedented conversion rates to 


Protestant, particularly Pentecostal, churches as a 
serious threat to the Catholic Church. So-called main- 
line Protestant churches (those with their roots in the 
European Protestant Reformation) have sent missionar- 
ies to Latin America since the end of the nineteenth 
century without much success, yet in the past several 
decades membership has exploded. These groups 
include a wide variety of religious belief structures, 
ranging from historical Protestant and Pentecostal 
churches to Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mormons, Assem- 
blies of God, syncretist sects such as Afro-Brazilian 
cults, and other groups. 

Pentecostal churches account for as much as 75 to 
90 percent of new non-Catholic membership. Brazil, 
Chile, and Guatemala, with a non-Catholic population 
estimated at at least 20 percent, have been centers of 
Pentecostal growth. Pentecostals take their name from 
Pentecost, the descendance of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles described in the Book of Acts, that inspired 
the apostles to speak in “tongues of fire” and preach in 
unknown languages. Visible signs of conversion and 
faith, such as speaking in tongues, faith healing, and 
prophesying, are central features of Pentecostalism. 
Since authority in Pentecostal belief is a gift from the 
Holy Spirit that is accessible to any true believer, new 
groups readily spring up around charismatic leaders. 
There is no one “Pentecostal church,” but rather a 
myriad of groups ranging from well-established 
churches such as Brazil’s Universal Church of the 
Kingdom of God with its $45-million television studio 
in São Paulo and 14 radio stations to tiny storefront 
groups dotting every Latin American city. Observers of 
Latin American Pentecostalism have divided Pentecos- 
tal groups into three varieties: “linked” groups, funded 
and directed by United States churches; fundamental- 


ist groups, which are largely separationist and staunchly 
adhere to a literal interpretation of biblical “fundamen- 
tals”; and indigenous groups with roots in Latin 
America dating back, for example, to the turn of the 
century: in Chile and Brazil and the 1920s in other 
countries. 

Millions of dollars have flowed from United States 
churches to linked churches in Latin America. Evi- 
dence suggests that during the 1980s the United States 
government funneled resources through an intricate 
network of wealthy right-wing supporters, American 
churches, and Latin American religious satellites in an 
effort to build pro—United States sentiment and com- 
bat the influence of progressive, liberationist Catholics, 
particularly in Central America during the height of the 
United States military and covert involvement in re- 
gional struggles.? 

It is a mistake, however, to attribute Pentecostals’ 


conversion rates to United States manipulation alone. 


Persistent economic and social deterioration often 
results in massive internal migration to cities and 
significant refugee populations, conditions under which 
traditional bonds of family and faith break down; 
Pentecostalism is a dynamic and vibrant faith in which 
the visible signs of salvation are at once reassuring and 
cathartic for believers, as is the involvement of preach- 
ers from backgrounds similar to their own, using easily 
understood local idioms, indigenous musical forms, 
and local customs. In addition, the centrality of 
personal salvation and the leading of a righteous life 
lend a sense of control and hope to many in a chaotic 
and hostile world, and the shared injunction to 
proselytize and win new converts as a sign of one’s 
faith has deep appeal. It is relatively easy to attain to 
positions of authority and esteem, in contrast to the 
years of training and celibacy required for leadership in 
the Catholic Church, and places for worship and 
people to serve at them are readily available in areas 
chronically starved for Catholic priests. Visits to Latin 
America by renowned preachers such as Jimmy Swag- 
gert, whose televised addresses and stadium appear- 
ances regularly draw hundreds of thousands of viewers, 
also contribute to Pentecostal success. Considering 
that an estimated 15 percent of people who identify 
themselves as Catholics attend Mass or regularly 
participate in the practice of their religion, it appears 
that the number of active Catholics and active Protes- 
tants are roughly equal. The consequences of such‘a 
dramatic change in the “Catholic continent” are 
potentially far-reaching, and only partially understood. 

Non-Catholics are only beginning to make their 
political presence known, in part because their organi- 
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zational efforts have been directed toward winning 
converts or dissipated through endless schisms. The 


. conventional wisdom is that Pentecostals and other 


evangelicals are either inherently apolitical, eschewing 
worldly associations in favor of religious group identity 
and concentration on personal salvation, or politically 
conservative in ways consistent with their fundamental- 
ist beliefs. This characterization is largely true, but not 
necessarily so: the non-Catholic vote was a significant 
factor in former Guatemalan President Jorge Serrano’s 
election in 1991 and Alberto Fujimori’s victory in Peru. 
But more important for the future, although the larger 
or linked Pentecostal churches are usually grounded in 
conservative ideological positions, little in Pentecostal 
theology foreordains a particular political viewpoint. 
Inward-focused, second- and third-generation churches 
may find over time that they are forced to take 
positions on local or even national issues that affect the 
faithful. 


No FOREGONE CONCLUSIONS 

Old stereotypes no longer hold true, yet no new 
fixed characterizations are possible during this period 
of rapid religious change. As observers now tell us, 
Latin American Catholic progressives were never as 
numerous or as powerful as was thought in the 1960s 
and 1970s. On the other hand, in spite of Catholic 
traditionalists’ sustained efforts to dismantle 
progressives’ theological foundations and organiza- 
tional structures, priests, bishops, lay leaders, and 
women religious continue to speak and act with 
prophetic voices throughout Latin America. Some 
national churches—for example, in Bolivia, Venezuela, 
and Guatemala—are taking increasingly courageous 
stands on the behalf of the poor and marginalized. And 
despite the Vatican’s successes in changing the politi- 
cal complexion of bishops councils in countries like 
Chile and Brazil, these national hierarchies show signs 
of retaining their commitment to speak out on issues of 
economic injustice and human rights. In the mean- 
time, the challenge from non-Catholic groups has led 
to a religious dynamism that has revitalized the faith of 
millions of Latin Americans, either through conversion 
or a return to Catholicism through Catholic charis- 
matic movements. The political implications of this 
religious ferment, especially for emergent democratic 
trends, are impossible to foretell. Will the widespread, 
grassroots organizational work accomplished through 
religious networks, particularly under regimes that 
have heavily repressed political mobilization, buttress 
fragile democratic institutions? Does religious organiza- 
tion strengthen participation in the associations of civil 
society? Will newly organized religious groups enter 
the political arena in any systematic way? Religion and 
politics have always been closely linked in Latin 
America; it remains to be seen how this complex 
relationship evolves in the future. a 
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n December 2, 1993, Pablo Escobar, onetime government forces captured a number of Escobar’s 
O boss of the Medellín drug cartel, was killed in a confidants; others were killed in the months before his 
‘shootout with Colombian police. Although death. All this was somehow appropriate for the 
large crowds tearfully recalled him as a modern-day publicity-conscious Medellin organization, which cher- 
Robin Hood at his funeral a few days later, Escobar’s ished its carefully polished image as benefactors of the 
death provided scant consolation for the thousands poor. 
whose lives, either directly or indirectly, had been The government also put less violent methods into 
destroyed by his actions. At the same time, his demise play. President César Gaviria recognized that the drug 
did not mark an end to Colombia’s thriving drug cartel based in Cali ultimately represented a far more 
industry or significantly interrupt the violence that serious challenge. Quiet and understated in contrast to 
continues to be visited on the Colombian populace. Escobar and his Medellin colleagues, these nacrotraf- 
Escobar’s death understandably made national and fickers had worked assiduously to establish their local 
international headlines. However, widespread percep- credentials; they became business entrepreneurs who 
tions of Colombia as a nation riddled by drug-related moved within accepted boundaries, keeping drug- 
crime and a theater of unending combat with guerrillas related activities in the background. While eschewing 
grossly distort reality. It is no less important to the spotlight, they had progressively inserted them- 
recognize that Colombia now enjoys one of the healthi- selves into civic and managerial circles. 
est and most flourishing economies in Latin America. Government officials such as Gustavo de Greiff, the 
And in political terms its democratic structures, not- embattled public prosecutor, are trying to persuade 


withstanding inevitable flaws, are among the most 


: : Cali drug dealers to turn themselves in. The avowed 
solid on the continent. 


leniency of President Gaviria’s approach has lent itself 
to negotiations. Lawyers for leading Cali figures such as 
Gilberto Rodríguez Orejuela and others profess them- 
selves sincere in wanting to work out the means to 
surrender to the authorities. 

On September 25 the Cali prosecutor actually issued 
an arrest warrant against Gilberto’s brother Miguel. By 
early November, however, charges against him and 
four other alleged cartel bosses were dropped for lack 
of evidence. A series of leaks by Colombian police and 
prosecutorial officials clouded the situation. There 
were also allegations that the United States Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) had not provided 
evidence that had been promised. In truth, the low-key 
operational style and sophisticated machinery devel- 
oped by the Cali drug traffickers makes prosecution 
difficult. Prospects for the government to challenge, let 
alone seriously curb the Cali-based drug activities, 
remain grim, shadowed by what is at stake—for 1993 


A WAR WITHOUT END? 

Pablo Escobar’s dramatic death, although closing 
the book on a notorious criminal, was but one more 
event in the ongoing drug war. The government, 
embarrassed by Escobar’s almost casual escape from 
luxurious prison lodgings in the summer of 1992, 
organized a special force known as the Bloque de 
Busqueda to track down Escobar. While its primary 
responsibility was the capture or killing of the drug 
lord, the Bloque was also assigned the task of eliminat- 
ing what remained of the Medellin cartel. 

The Bloque frequently carried out sweeping searches 
and arrests against the deteriorating remnants of his 
organization. There were at least 3,000 such opera- 
tions, including a massive mobilization on October 13 
that encircled Medellfn. Despite many frustrations, 
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de Greiff has questioned the impact of the war on 
drugs. In October he floated the notion of legalization. 
During a December visit to Washington his views were 
set forth in more uncompromising terms, to the 
dismay of United States Attorney General Janet Reno 
and officials from the diplomatic and intelligence 
communities. While the Gaviria government officially 
disavowed these views, there is growing skepticism in 
Colombia over whether the drug war can be won. 
Notwithstanding such headline-gripping events as 
Escobar’s death, the drug war in its present form is far 
from over. 


THE GUERRILLA THREAT 

Narcotrafficking is by no means the only threat to 
public security and individual freedom. Guerrilla activ- 
ity, while less extensive than in the past, still consti- 
tutes a serious challenge. Attacks on oil pipelines 
inflicted serious economic damage. To counter the 
guerrillas, César Gaviria initiated a campaign to destroy 
or at least neutralize guerrilla forces by offering them 
reentry into the Colombian political system. 

After many failed attempts at reaching negotiated 
agreements, Gaviria suspended peace talks in Novem- 
ber 1992. This led to an increasing number of kidnap- 
pings as well as attacks on the oil pipeline in 
northeastern Colombia. The government increased the 
military budget by $220 million and further upgraded 
counterinsurgency efforts. Last April the defense minis- 
ter proclaimed certain victory over the guerrillas in the 
next 18 months, citing facts such as an improved 
soldier-guerrilla casualty toll. Few, however, found his 
arguments persuasive. 

Notwithstanding pressures from Colombian secu- 
rity forces and a reinvigorated antiguerrilla campaign 
by the armed forces, rebellious hard-liners resisted 
further negotiation with government authorities. The 
Coordinadora Nacional Guerrillera Simén Bolivar 
(CNGSB), composed of representatives from a host of 
guerrilla organizations, questioned the government’s 
sincerity, citing a number of alleged assaults. The 
rebels continued to give little quarter, engaging in a 
variety of terrorist acts, from sabotage and abduction to 
murder. A typical episode occurred on August 28 when 
13 outnumbered police were killed by guerrilla forces 
in Sumapaz. 

This presaged a higher level of violence soon 
launched by the so-called Black September offensive. 
Members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colom- 
bia (FARC) and the National Liberation Army (ELN) set 
off bombs in Bogotá, attacked small military units at 
selected Caribbean outposts, and engaged in a new 
round of kidnappings. Among the more notable vic- 
tims of the last was the head of the huge Ardila Lulle 
industrial conglomerate. At the same time, the killing 
of negotiators from other small guerrilla groups further 
derailed government efforts at pacification. 
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Official efforts to revive the dialogue were further 
dampened in October when a hard-line faction of the 
ELN rejected a proposed resumption of talks. By year’s 
end the campaign headquarters of several presidential 
candidates had been bombed, and threats against local 
officials were commonplace. 

The general climate was further clouded by the 
murder on November 7 of Dario Londofio, the Liberal 
party vice president in the senate. Although both 
guerrillas and drug traffickers were suspected, the 
killing encouraged further restrictions on public appear- 
ances by major political leaders. The guerrillas were 
also responsible for serious economic damage as they 
intensified their attacks on the Caño Limén—Puerto 
Covenas petroleum pipeline. In March 1993 the govern- 
ment conceded that an estimated $3 billion in oil 
revenues had been lost during the preceding 12 
months. 

There was ample evidence that the rebels were 
largely unconcerned with ideology or programmatic 
policy issues. The primary motivation was material; 
they were flourishing with the benefits gained by 
robberies, kidnappings, bribery, and under-the-table 
deals with members of Colombia’s economic elite. The 
government was thus left with limited leverage, other 
than a continuing military campaign. 


THE ECONOMIC LEDGER 

Despite a variety of problems, the economy has 
enjoyed an extended period of growth. In 1992 the 
gross domestic product grew nearly 3.6 percent. For- 
eign reserves rose by $13 billion, and growing trade 
liberalization stimulated an increase in private invest- 
ment of 50 percent. Inflation, however, remained a 
problem, although it dropped slightly to 25.2 percent. 
The Gaviria government undertook a renewed attack to 
reduce the rate in early 1993. Price increases were 
decreed for petroleum and electricity, water, and 
telephone services. Resisting pressures from labor and 
popular demands for a significant increase in social 
services, the administration staunchly stood by its 
liberalization approach to enhance the economy. 

A major policy initiative came in April 1993 with the 
government’s announcement of plans to accelerate 
privatization. Holdings worth an estimated $2.5 billion 
were to be sold off by the end of the presidential term 
this August; the revenue generated would be used to 
underwrite social welfare measures and new infrastruc- 
ture projects. Many state employees, notably those in 
the telecommunications industry, were sharply critical 
of the proposal. More than 50,000 employees were to 
be dismissed during the course of privatization, a 
figure that raised the hackles of organized labor but 
ultimately spared the government widespread protests. 

Statistics for the first half of 1993 showed growth at 
4.8 percent above the same period in 1992, and later 
estimates ran as high as 5 percent for 1993. Mining and 
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construction, along with financial and public services, 
increased by some 9 and 10 percent. Industry also 
expanded by roughly 5 percent despite the competi- 
tion of imports. Furthermore, by mid-October foreign 
equity investment was more than double that for 1992. 
Nonoil foreign investment for the year promised to 
exceed that for 1992, which itself had set a record. 
Meanwhile, the petroleum industry looked extremely 
promising. This reflected in no small part the magni- 
tude of new finds in the huge Cusiana oilfields. 

Thanks to Cusiana, estimates of proven reserves 
were a minimum of 2 billion barrels by mid-1993—a 
virtual doubling of both Colombia’s petroleum hold- 
ings and export revenues. Within four years the exports 
of crude from the rich Cusiana oilfields should reach 
some 600,000 barrels per day—three times the present 
level. Colombia can expect to become the second- 
largest oil producer in Latin America after Venezuela. 
Earnings could well approach $4 billion per year, or 50 
percent of the nation’s present exports. Growth in GDP 
by 1997 may well exceed 5 percent as a consequence. 
In July, the government reached an agreement with 
British Petroleum and others to develop the fields in 
conjunction with ECOPETROL, the state petroleum corpo- 
ration. Prospects glowed even more brightly a month 
later with the discovery of additional reserves that 
should add another 100,000 barrels to Colombia’s 
daily production. 

The rosy growth picture, however, raised concerns 
about the overheating of the economy. Mindful of the 
Mexican mishandling of major petroleum discoveries 
in the early 1980s, the finance minister declared in 
August that the government would use a significant 
portion of the new petroleum-generated income to 
reduce the foreign debt and that foreign borrowing 
would be cut back. The distribution of royalties soon 
became a congressional concern, and there was discus- 
sion about creating a fund that might assure the 
withholding of excess resources from the domestic 
economy and thus control the potential for overheating 
the economy. 

At the same time, the government proposed an 
expansionary 1994 budget of $19.2 billion, some 5 
percent higher than 1993. While an estimated $2.1- 
billion shortfall ‘would presumably be covered by 
existing international credit lines, 1994 expenditures 
could also allow for a sharp increase in social spending 
and infrastructure projects that might influence the 
electorate. On a similar note, the government effec- 
tively moved public investment earmarked for politi- 
cally productive housing and developmental 
construction projects from 29 percent (in 1990) to 41 
percent. 

On the trade front, the immediate impact of acceler- 
ating liberalization stimulated a dramatic increase in 
the import of luxury goods, which produced a widen- 
ing trade gap. The long range outlook for trade was, 


however, favorable. The signing by César Gaviria and 
Venezuela’s President Carlos Andrés Pérez of a free 
trade accord, for example, solidified economic rela- 
tions between the two nations. This was further 
enhanced by a series of agreements negotiated between 
the two governments. The creation of a virtual customs 
union led to an increase in trade of 200 percent since 
1989—a far more dramatic expansion than either 
nation had anticipated. 

At the end of October, Colombia signed a trade 
agreement with Venezuela and Mexico. The agreement, 
which became effective this January, commits the three 
countries to eliminate all trade tariffs during the next 
20 years. Colombia also negotiated a free trade agree- 
ment with Chile in November, while working for a 
companion understanding with the nations of Central 
America. The renaissance and revitalization of the 
Andean Pact also remained on the government’s eco- 
nomic agenda. 


THE 1994 ELECTORAL FIELD 

As the Gaviria administration moved into its final 
year, attention predictably turned to the forthcoming 
elections to be held this March and May. With the 
president constitutionally prohibited from serving an- 
other term, the political competition had grown increas- 
ingly intense by the closing months of 1993. The three 
most likely candidates appear to be Ernesto Samper 
Pizano for the Liberals, Andrés Pastrana Arango for the 
Conservatives, and Antonio Navarro Wolff for the 
Democratic Alliance/M-19. 

For the Liberals, who have been the dominant party 
for some four decades, the struggle for the presidential 
nomination has been especially fierce. Moreover, the 
disunity and weakness of its national directorate forced 
the party to recall septugenarian former president Julio 
César Turbay Ayala as its national chief. It became his 
task to mediate between and among the several rival 
camps, to bury political and ideological divisions, and 
to keep open channels of communication between the 
party and the Gaviria administration. l 

The evident frontrunner, who had been a serious 
challenger for the party nomination four years earlier, 
was Ernesto Samper Pizano. Having returned recently 
from a stint as ambassador to Spain, Samper had 
emerged from a reformist past as a young maverick to 
the image of an establishment leader, and had been 
generally viewed as the probable Liberal candidate and 
eventual successor to Gaviria. At the same time, his 
opposition included such nationally prominent and 
powerful figures as Humberto de la Calle, Carlos 
Lemos Simmonds, and Enrique Parejo. The first had 
been Gaviria’s minister of government for much of the 
term; Lemos and Parejo were veteran politicians who 
had held a variety of responsible positions through the 
years. 

For Julio César Turbay Ayala, it was crucial to secure 


internal party agreement over the procedural rules of 
the game. In 1990 the Liberals had agreed that the 
March congressional elections would also serve in 
effect as a presidential primary that would produce the 
Liberal candidate for the May race. Turbay sought with 
considerable difficulty to negotiate a similar agreement 
among the 1994 candidates. Lemos and Parejo in 
particular feared that holding a Liberal primary in 
conjunction with March congressional elections would 
most benefit candidates with strong political ma- 
chines. They were also sharp critics of the Liberal 
government, which complicated government-party rela- 
tions. Not until late in 1993 was Turbay eventually able 
to secure acceptance of the primary by all the aspiring 
Liberal candidates. 

The picture for the Conservatives was different, 
although as complicated as that of the Liberals. Andrés 
Pastrana, a popular former mayor of Bogotá and son of 
ex-president Misael Pastrana Borrero, had earlier orga- 
nized his own New Democratic Force (NFD). In 1992 
he had reached an accord with President Gaviria that 
assured NFD representation in the cabinet; in exchange 
Pastrana provided his general if less than automatic 
support for government policies. 

Running strongly in the polls, Pastrana stayed aloof 
from the internal politics of the Conservative party, 
served as a visible if less than distinguished senator, 
and refused to announce his candidacy. This stance 
has been coming under increasing criticism, but for the 
moment has served him well in remaining outside 
daily partisan squabbling. Meanwhile, a number of 
prominent Conservative hopefuls were seeking the 
regular party nomination, including among others 
Rodrigo Llorente, Roberto Gerlein, Juan Diego Jaramillo, 
and Gabriel Melo. 

Waiting in the wings is Alvaro Gomez Hurtado, 
another son of a former president; Gómez had twice 
been the Conservative candidate before running a third 
time in 1990 as head of his Movement of National 
Salvation (MSN). A 40-year rivalry inside the Conserva- 
tives, embodied for the past two decades by the conflict 
between Misael Pastrana and Alvaro Gómez, raised the 
possibility that the latter would again launch his own 
candidacy. This constituted a major threat to the 
cohort of Conservative candidates while also complicat- 
ing matters for Pastrana. 

In 1990 Alvaro Gémez had humiliated Misael 
Pastrana’s candidate in the presidential elections, and 
he was by no means reconciled to the Conservative 
candidacy of another member of the Pastrana family. 
Promising a “surprise” announcement for March in 
conjunction with the congressional elections, Gómez 
thereby cast a shadow on the prospects for Andrés 
Pastrana as well as several rival Conservative aspirants. 
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Besides the two eventual Liberal and Conservative 
contenders, a third certain candidate was Antonio 
Navarro of the Democratic Alliance/M-19. Having 
inherited the party’s leadership following the killing of 
its presumed presidential candidate in 1990, Navarro 
has become its dominant figure. Navarro had run third 
in the 1990 presidential race with nearly 13 percent of 
the vote—an all-time high for the Colombian left. 
Navarro proceeded to lead the former guerrilla organi- 
zation to respectability in the subsequent Constituent 
Assembly, where Navarro was one of the key leaders. 
M-19 was active in the Congress that followed. 

M-19 had negotiated an agreement with Gaviria, 
who came to office voicing a desire for a government 
coalition reaching beyond the several Liberal factions. 
First Navarro and later another party member served as 
minister of health. For a time Navarro even led in the 
polls for possible successors to Gaviria in 1990. 
Despite a gradual decline in popularity as he entered 
the political mainstream, Navarro remained an attrac- 
tive campaigner. While recognizing that he would not 
win the presidency, he has sought to produce a strong 
M-19 showing that might give it legislative clout in 
Congress, perhaps tilting the balance on issues critical 
to the incoming administration. 


A LOOK AHEAD 

Electoral campaigning and politicking assure strong 
partisan activity this year. While political events might 
alter the plot, the probable victor in’ the presidential 
races will be Ernesto Samper. If so, Andrés Pastrana 
can bide his time for another four years. But whatever 
the outcome this March and May, there is little reason 
to anticipate major changes in the policy guidelines 
laid down by the Gaviria government. Reforms or 
revisions will generally be slow and gradual, with 
Colombia maintaining its economic health. 

Relations with the United States will be generally 
proper, but not without problems. Collaboration in the 
drug war will continue to complicate matters, as was 
true when Gustavo de Greiff advocated legalizing drugs 
during his recent visit to Washington. The projected 
deployment of United States troops near Cali has also 
produced nationalistic outcries of protest. Announced 
in late December, the deployment called for North 
Americans to build a road, hospital, and school some 
45 miles from Cali. Local Colombian officials as well as 
congressmen denounced the move, although the invita- 
tion had been issued by President Gaviria. 

These reminders of anti-Yankee sentiment reflected 
historic suspicion over the motives of the United 
States. Yet they are unlikely to serve as a deterrent to 
continuing economic growth, or to disrupt Colombia's 
well-established political stability. E 
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ON LATIN AMERICA 


I, Rigoberta Menchú: An Indian Woman in 
Guatemala 

By Rigoberta Menchú. London: Verso, 1992. 251 pp., 
$16.95. 


Report of the Chilean National Commission on 
Truth and Reconciliation 

By the Chilean National Commission on Truth and 
Reconciliation. Phillip E. Berryman, trans. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: Notre Dame University Press, 1993. 2 volumes, 907 
pp., $59.95 cloth; $29.95 paper. 


El Salvador’s Decade of Terror: 

Human Rights since the Assassination of 
Archbishop Romero 

By Americas Watch. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1994. 207 pp., $15.00. 


Death Foretold: 

The Jesuit Murders in El Salvador 

By Martha Doggett. Washington, D. C: Georgetown 
University Press, 1993. 358 pp., $40.00 cloth; $19.95 
paper. 

Since the 1948 United Nations Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, international organizations like 
the UN, Amnesty International, and Americas Watch 
have championed the rights of prisoners of conscience 
detained, physically or mentally tortured, or killed 
because of their ethnicity, religion, or political beliefs. 
The four publications under review explore the phenom- 
enon of the organized violation of human rights in 
Latin America from vastly different points of view. 


Rigoberta Menchú’s 1984 autobiography, I, Rigoberta ` 


Menchú, which has been republished in honor of 
Menchti’s 1992 Nobel Peace Prize, describes how she 
and her Guatemalan Quiché Indian community have 
reacted to ethnic and economic oppression. The Report 
of the Chilean National Commission on Truth and 
Reconciliation investigates over 2,000 cases of human 
rights abuses during General Augusto Pinochet’s rule 
between 1973 and 1990 and tries to explain how they 
occurred in order to teach future Chilean generations 
the value—and the fragility—of human rights. Ameri- 
cas Watch exposes the extent of United States support 
for the brutally repressive Salvadoran military in El 
Salvador’s Decade of Terror, and in Death Foretold 
Martha Doggett zeroes in on the 1989 Jesuit murders, 
the attempted coverup, and the unsatisfying results of 
the trial of 9 soldiers accused of the crime. 

The cruelty exhibited by human rights abusers is 
horrifying. Mencht’s descriptions of the torture and 
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death of her father, mother, and brother at the hands of 
the government are shocking and painful. Equally 
emotional are the Americas Watch portrayals of the 
selective murders of political figures and the indiscrimi- 


` nate massacres of entire populations, and Doggett’s 


harrowing tale of the killing of six Jesuits and two 
female coworkers at the Central American University. 
The Chilean report does not use emotional prose, but 
the seemingly endless lists of victims, their youth, and 
the analysis of the psychological damage caused their 
relatives, as well as the descriptions of detention 
centers and methods of torture, provoke a powerful 
response. 

However, as all the authors are quick to point out, 
there is more to the issue than the thousands of 
victims; behind each violation are socioeconomic and 
political systems that allow such abuses to take place. 
Menchú is especially critical of the former. The ladinos, 
Spanish-speaking Guatemalans who control the 
country’s repressive system, are the primary target of 
her criticism. Rich ladinos force peasants to work on 
their fincas (plantations) in wretched conditions and 
with little compensation. The government backs the 
landowners with “agrarian reforms” aimed at feudaliz- 
ing the independent peasants. Even poor ladinos,. 
whom she expects would be allies against economic 
injustice, say “Yes, we’re poor but we’re not Indians.” 
Furthermore, Indians are not given the opportunity to 
learn Spanish, which often works to their detriment; 
Menchú recounts how she and her family had to hire 
sometimes untrustworthy lawyers and interpreters to 
handle their court cases and negotiations with the 
government-—a great burden to their wallet and poten- 
tially their case. 

Menchti’s frustrations with the status quo led to her 
formal involvement with resistance groups, such as the 
Peasant Unity Committee (cuc), beginning in the early 
1970s; since then she has gained international renown 
as a negotiator and activist. She writes that her skills are 
a compilation of physical and spiritual defense strate- 
gies developed over the years: “I just tried to tum my 
own experience into something which was common to 
a whole people.” Menchti’s resilience is grounded in 
intense cultural pride, religious faith, anger, and hope; 
her goal in confronting her society’s inequities is to 
build “a real change inside people,” to break down the 
fundamental prejudices that divide the oppressors and 
the oppressed. 

The Chilean Commission has a similar goal for 
Chilean society: ‘“‘[W]e need a new spiritual attitude. . . 
[Our] reflection and education [must] be aimed at 


bringing about understanding among all Chileans.” 
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The report was conceived as President Patricio Aylwin 
. Azocar’s response to demands for reparation for the 
horrors suffered under Pinochet; over nine months in 


1991 the commission gathered reams of evidence, > 


including court and police records and the testimony 
of victims’ relatives, witnesses, doctors, and (surpris- 
ingly) security personnel. 

The report takes a unique tack in citing a general 
moral failing within Chilean culture as the reason a 
government so deadly to its citizens could come to be: 
“It is not our role to take a position on the moral 
responsibility that may fall to society as a whole as a 
result of its failure to react in a timely and vigorous 
fashion to what was happening... Nevertheless we 
believe that what happened should lead all Chileans to 
reflect on the grave omission that was ours.” Among 
the antidotes suggested is a thorough educational effort 
to create greater awareness of and appreciation for 
human rights. Although the well-written report is 
extremely valuable as a rare government self-examina- 
tion, at times it tiptoes around the issue of the 
military’s own separate ideology and culture and its 
paralyzing effects on Chilean society. 


For Americas Watch, there is no question that the , 


military ethos has been central to El Salvador’s prob- 
lems since 1980, and that the reform of the armed 
forces and accountability for human rights abuses by 
both the military and guerrilla forces must be carried 
out. A thorough examination of the perpetrators and 
victims (military groups, guerrillas, religious people, 
Communists) provides an enlightening look at the 
political dynamics at play. The United States receives 
prime attention for its aggressive cold war policy of 
eradicating communism where possible and backing 
“pro-democracy” forces at any cost. 

One can question Americas Watch’s assertion that 

the United States accepted the Salvadoran military’s 

` denials of human rights abuses at face value; but there 
can be no doubt that unequivocal American support of 
the Salvadoran government was presented to the public 
as essential to the cold war fight. After the massacre in 
El Mozote, for example, reporters from The New York 
Times and the Washington Post visited the site and 
recorded the story of a survivor. However, since no 
United States officials actually went to the site— 
United States officials were prohibited from entering 
guerrilla strongholds—the United States government 
claimed the massacre simply did not happen. Worse, 
government closed its ears to “unsubstantiated” re- 
ports of violence and kept the aid lines open by any 
means possible, even to the extent of misleading 
Congress and training some members of Salvadoran 
death squads. 

Martha Doggett, writing on behalf of the Lawyers 
Committee for Human Rights, takes a closer look at 
one of the more famous Salvadoran tragedies, the 1989 
Jesuit murders at the Central American University 
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campus. Doggett argues that the murders were not an 
instantaneous reaction to a guerrilla offensive, but a 
plot devised days earlier by high-ranking Salvadoran 
army officers. These officials later enlisted the army 
and the United States embassy in an extensive coverup 
that aided in the acquittal of 7 of the 9 accused of 
carrying out the crime and secured the anonymity of 
the plan’s original backers. Like Americas Watch, 
Doggett presents a very pointed account of complicity 
and coverup; yet while her prose convincingly cries 
injustice, her partisanship must be considered in 
assessing her accusations. 

These accounts, though from different perspectives, 
boil down to one emotion: fear. Fear is the primary 
weapon of military regimes. Fear of attack and reprisal 
silences the opposition. Fear of losing an ideological 
battle led the United States government to tacitly 
condone inhumane actions. The military governments 
in Guatemala, Chile, and El Salvador tried to obliterate 
all real and imagined enemies because they considered 
toleration of other political views a weakness that 
would destroy their physical and psychological power. 
For the civilians in those countries, overcoming fears 
and acting out against abuse required a staunch 
commitment to principles, a sacrifice of personal 
security, and actions that could potentially endanger 
family and loved ones. 

Menchú exhibits this boldness, for which she was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. A significant turning 
point for her occurred at the public execution of her 
severely tortured brother and other accused 
“subversives,” an event intended to intimidate but 
which instead incited the civilian observers to arm 
themselves with weapons and rage: “Faced with its 
own cowardice, the army itself realized that the whole 
people were prepared to fight. . . [T]he officer quickly 
gave the order for the squad to withdraw.” She became 
aware that the military was vulnerable despite its vast 
shield of weapons and laws, and this fueled her 
determination. 

The Guatemalan peasants’ resistance to a regime 
based on fear appears to be the reaction the Chilean 
commission desires from the Chilean people. Is it right 
to expect, however—as the Chilean report seems 
to—immediate popular resistance to human rights 
abuses in a country that has been suddenly and 
brutally wrenched from its legal foundations and 
placed in a totally unfamiliar and dangerous situation 
complete with growing numbers of tortured and mur- 
dered dissenters? Established organizations, such as 
the Roman Catholic Church and human rights groups, 
had the advantages of an international network and 
public presence behind their response; yet until 1988, 
when nascent popular organizations appeared, the 


‘actions taken by the Chilean public are described as 


“inadequate.” It takes time for a people abruptly 
isolated from their constitutional rights to find each 
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other and gain the confidence in themselves and their 
cause to abandon the security of a quieter and more 
passive life (though passivity is no guarantee of safety). 
Nor does everyone have the selflessness of Rigoberta 
Menchú, or the lifelong experience of resistance she 
had when such expertise became valuable. The fact 
that a significant number of people “at last” acted 
should be hailed as a battle won against fear and 
inexperience, not diminished as too little, almost too 
late. 

The greatest value of these four works is that their 
publication breaks the silence that often surrounds 
repression. For example, following the publication of 
the Chilean report, many of the military men respon- 
sible for abuses were brought to trial and the govern- 
ment set up programs to compensate victims and their 
families. The knowledge that legal immunity is ulti- 
mately impossible may prevent governments from 
abusing human rights as a means to maintain power. 
The authors reviewed here exposed abuses long after 
they occurred, and did not always bring perpetrators to 
justice, but as long as they and authors like them 
continue to insist on unraveling extensive coverups 
and presenting the case of the oppressed, the threat of 
exposure, censure, and punishment is very real. 

Melissa J. Sherman 


Cuba in Transition: Options for U. S. Policy 
By Gillian Gunn. Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1993. 110 pp., $9.95. 

Wayne Smith, the former head of the United States 
interests section in Cuba between 1979 and 1982, 
once remarked that “Cuba has the same effect on 
American administrations that the full moon has on 
werewolves; they just lose their rationality at the 
mention of Castro or Cuba.” How is it that an island of 
11 million people exercises such power over the 
United States? Why is it that one year after the demise 
of the Soviet Union—Cuba’s patron and the ostensible 
reason for America’s belligerent stance toward the 
island—Congress passed the “Cuban Democracy Act 
of 1992,” legislation that tightens the United States 
embargo of Cuba by prohibiting American subsidiaries 
outside the United States from trading with Cuba, and 
denying entry to ships that have docked in Cuba in the 
last six months? But most important: what can be done 
to make Cuba no longer a “four-letter word” in 
America’s political vocabulary? 

Gillian Gunn, the director of Georgetown University’s 
Cuba Project, goes a long way toward offering a 
practical, level-headed answer to the last question. In 
Cuba in Transition, Gunn clearly assesses the roots of 
past policies and, in an especially interesting section, 
the political circumstances that have shaped the Clinton 
administration’s ambivalent approach to the island 
(although ambivalence seems to be the policy guideline 
for almost all the administration’s (in)actions). 


Cuba, Gunn notes, “was disastrously damaged by 
the disintegration of the socialist world in the late 
1980s” and now teeters on the brink of economic 
collapse. But the appearance of ox-drawn carts on the 
streets of Havana and daily eight-hour electrical 
“brownouts” throughout the country have not trans- 
lated into widespread political opposition to Castro. 

So what should the United States do? Gunn delin- 
eates three schools of thought in American policymak- 
ing circles: squeeze Castro, communicate with him, or 
normalize relations. The, author coolly dispatches the 
arguments of the first school and instead advocates a 
policy of ‘‘squeeze-minus”: a loosening of the grip on 
(and the rhetoric about) Cuba, to be followed by 
communication and then normalization. This path, 
Gunn argues, is the sanest and most pragmatic manner 
in which to nurture the germ of Cuban democracy at 
the grassroots level and the nascent free-market 
“islands” emerging in the Cuban economy. The result 
of the alternative policy, which could perhaps be 
termed ‘‘squeeze-ambivalence,” is captured by Gunn 
in her conclusion: “As one particularly succinct Cuba 
expert in the Pentagon expressed It, ‘Imagine the 
splatter effect of a Yugoslavia 90 miles from the United 
States.’ Not an attractive image.” 

Willliam W. Finan, Jr. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Jan. 11—At a summit meeting in Brussels, NATO members 
vote unanimously to establish a plan for air strikes in the 
Bosnian war subject to specific conditions: the NATO air 
strikes must be requested by UN commanders in Bosnia and 
approved by UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 
NATO also announces plans to open the airport in Tuzla, 50 
miles north of Sarajevo, for relief flights. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 

Jan. 3—Haidar Abdelshafi, who headed the Palestinian delega- 
tion to the 1991 Madrid peace talks, delivers a petition 
signed by 118 Palestinian leaders to PLO chairman Yasir 
Arafat that criticizes his “autocratic” leadership and his rep- 
resentation of Palestinian interests in the negotiations lead- 
ing up to the Israeli-PLO accord signed last September. 

Jan. 7—The PLO signs an agreement with Jordan that will al- 
low Jordanian banks to reopen branches in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip; they were closed when the Israelis seized 
the territories during the Arab-Israeli War of 1967. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, NATO; Bosnia and Herzegovina; Somalia; US) 

. Jan. 5—The UN names Lieutenant General Michael Rose of 
Britain to replace Lieutenant General Francis Briquemont of 
Belgium, who resigned as UN commander in Bosnia yester- 
day; Briquemont said he resigned for personal reasons. 

Jan. 22—A new version of the 1983 International Tropical 
Timber Agreement, which expires March 31, is signed by 50 
countries. The commodity pact goes beyond the original 
agreement in requiring industrialized countries to conserve 
their forests and provide conservation assistance to develop- 
ing countries; in return, developing countries will drop their 
demands for a pact to protect all their timberlands. 


AFGHANISTAN 

(See also Pakistan) 

Jan. 1—In Kabul, the capital, government troops for the 1st 
time clash with fighters loyal to General Abdul Rashid Does- 
tam, whose defection from the Communist regime to rebel 
forces led to the government's fall in 1992. 

Jan. 5—A 5th day of factional fighting in Kabul leaves approxi- 
mately 80 people dead and some 2,500, most of them civil- 
ians, wounded; forces loyal to President Berhanuddin 
Rabbani regain control of the airport after battling with 
Doestam’s militiamen. 


ALGERIA 


Jan. 13—Algerian newspapers report that the governor of the 
Tissemsilt region, Mohammed Bellal, and 18 other people 
were killed January 11 in an ambush by Muslim guerrillas in 
the northern part of the country. 

Jan. 21—Western diplomats and human rights workers report 
that pro-government death squads, such as the Organization 
of Free Young Algerians, have been responsible for the mur- 
ders of dozens of suspected Muslim militants over the past 
several months. 


BELARUS 


(See also Russia) 


Jan. 26—The Communist-dominated parliament votes, 209 to 


36, to dismiss Stanislav Shushkevich, a market reformer in- 
sistent on Belarussian sovereignty, as chairman of parliament 
and ceremonial head of state, charging him with corruption; 
Vyacheslav Kuznetsov, Shushkevich’s conservative deputy, 
succeeds him. Conservative Prime Minister Vyacheslav Ke- 
bich also survives a vote for dismissal, 101 to 175. 
“Belarus’s new pro-Russian leadership,” says Zenon 
Poznyak, leader of the Belarussian Popular Front, “will... 
bring the country into the Russian empire.” 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

(See also Intl, NATO, UN; US) 

Jan. 6—The death toll rises to 37 in the 6th straight day of 
heavy fighting in Sarajevo. 

Jan. 8—Bosnian Serbs shell the Sarajevo airport, preventing 
President Alija Izetbegovic from leaving to meet with 
Croatian President Franjo Tudjman. Hours earlier the Serbs 
had announced a unilateral cease-fire. 

Jan. 11—Serb shells kill 6 people’and wound 40 in Sarajevo; 
UN officials close the airport hours after it reopened to allow 
relief flights to land. 

Jan. 13—UN officials confirm that the Bosnian army has taken 
over a substantial part of the last major Croat enclave in cen- 
tral Bosnia, capturing part of the highway between Vitez and 
Busovaca. ; 

Jan. 21—Artillery fire kills 6 people and wounds 3 in a “safe” 
zone in Sarajevo near UN headquarters. 


Jan. 26—UN officials report that Yugoslav army convoys have 
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been entering Bosnia to aid Serb forces. 

Jan. 27—Three gunmen abduct 3 British UN aid workers; 1 
worker is killed and the other 2 are wounded. 

Jan. 28—UN officials confirm that about 3,000 Croatian army 
troops have entered Bosnia. 

Jan. 31—Bosnian Serb army officials announce a mobilization 
of “the entire able-bodied population” into military or labor 
units in order to conclude the Bosnian war. Serb forces cur- 
rently occupy about two-thirds of Bosnia and one-third of 
Croatia; under the most recent peace plan proposed by the 
UN, the Serbs, Muslims, and Croats would each receive one- 
third of Bosnia. 


BRAZIL 

Jan. 21—A congressional committee investigating a multimil- 
lion-dollar congressional kickback scandal votes unani- 
mously to charge 17 deputies and 1 senator with lack of 
decorum; they will be ineligible to hold public office for 10 
years. 


BURUNDI 


Jan. 31—In Bujumbura, the capital, most workers stay home 
as gangs of young members of the minority Tutsi ethnic 
group barricade main roads and engage in looting and other 
violence; Secretary of State for Security Gakoryo Lazare says 
some deaths have been reported. 
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CHINA 

(See also France) 

Jan. 14—The government announces that it will free 2 Tibetan 
dissidents, Gendun Rinchen and Lobsang Yonten, who were 


arrested in May for theft of state secrets when they attempted . 


to pass information on human rights violations to visitors 
from Europe; the 2 have not been tried. 


COLOMBIA 


Jan. 13—Colombian officials announce that they have arrested 
Carlos Demetrio Chavez, the alleged head of Peru’s illegal- 
drug industry. 

Jan. 16—Colombian guerrillas kidnap two US missionaries 
from a ranch southwest of Bogotá, apparently to protest US 
military aid to Colombia. 

Jan. 23—In Apartadó, gunmen attack a block party organized 
by the leftist political party Hope, Peace, and Liberty; 35 
people are killed. This massacre appears to be part of a ri- 
valry between the guerrilla Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia and Hope, Peace, and Liberty, which represents 
guerrillas who have rejected armed struggle. 


Conco 


Jan. 31—The New York Times reports that in recent months, 
hundreds of people in the Shaba region have been killed in 
what aid workers say is government-sanctioned “ethnic 
cleansing.” 


CROATIA 

(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina) 

Jan. 19—Croatia and Serbia sign an agreement to establish 
diplomatic relations and set up offices in each other’s capi- 
tals by February 15. 


ERITREA 

Jan. 1—State radio reports that President Isaias Afewerki has 
informed journalists of an attempted invasion of the country 
December 16 in which an Eritrean military commander and 
20 Sudanese fighters were killed; according to the president 
there have been similar clashes along the border with Sudan 
as Islamic militants have tried to enter Eritrea to topple the 
country’s secular government. 


FRANCE l 

Jan. 4—France has agreed to deport to Iran 2 Iranians accused 
of the 1990 murder near Geneva of Kazem Rajavi, the 
brother of the leader of the People’s Mujahedeen, today’s 
New York Times reports; a French court approved the pair’s 
extradition to Switzerland after their arrest in France. After 
France agreed last month to grant asylum to Maryam Rajavi, 
the wife of the group’s leader, Massoud Rajavi, there were 
grenade attacks on the French embassy and Air France of- 
fices in Teheran. 

Jan. 12—In a joint statement, France and China announce that 
relations have been completely normalized after a pledge by 
Prime Minister Edouard Balladur’s conservative government 
not to authorize any new arms sales to Taiwan; French com- 
panies have effectively been excluded from competing for 
contracts in China since the previous, Socialist government 
approved the sale of 60 Mirage jets to Taiwan in 1992. 


GEORGIA 

Jan. 5—The death of former President Zviad Gamsakhurdia, 
who had been engaged in a failing insurgency against the 
government after his January 1992 ouster, is reported; 


Gamsakhurdia’s wife says he killed himself December 31 in 
a town in western Georgia that had been surrounded by gov- 
ernment troops, and aides release the text of what they say is 
a suicide note calling the act a “protest”; the state news 
agency, however, reports Gamsakhurdia died today in 
Grozny, the capital of Russia’s breakaway Chechen region 
and the base for his insurgency, after being wounded there 
December 31, possibly in a dispute with dissident aides. 


Hari 

Jan. 15—Ousted Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
opens a 2-day conference in Miami with a speech calling for 
foreign governments to help restore him to power by Febru- 
ary 7; no representatives of Haiti’s military government at- 
tend the conference. ' 

Jan. 28—Business leaders begin a 12-day strike to protest in- 
ternational sanctions against Haiti. 


IRAN 

(See also France) 

Jan. 26—Bishop Haik Hovsepian Mehr, leader of the Assem- 
blies of God churches in Iran, disappears after giving a 
speech in Teheran criticizing the persecution of Christians in 
the country. 


IRELAND 

Jan. 11—The government announces it is lifting its 20-year-old 
ban on radio or television appearances by spokesmen for 
Sinn Fein, the political wing of the Irish Republican Army 
and a legal political party in the Irish Republic and Northem 
Ireland; a similar ban in Britain stands. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Syria) 

Jan. 1—Israeli troops shoot and wound 5 Palestinians in the 
Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip. 

Jan. 15—Terry Grace, a UN relief official, and 8 Palestinians 
are wounded by Israeli gunfire in Gaza. 

Jan. 19—A Palestinian is killed by Israeli soldiers in Ramallah 
in the occupied West Bank. 

Jan. 21—An Israeli farmer is stabbed to death in his orchard; 2 
Palestinian suspects are detained. 

Jan. 29—Three Israeli soldiers are wounded in a grenade attack 
in Gaza; the Palestinian Ahmad Abu Rish Brigade claims 
responsibility, saying the attack was in retaliation for the 
recent arrests of supporters of the Fatah faction of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. 


ITALY 

Jan. 13—Keeping a pledge he made when he took office 8 
months ago, Prime Minister Carlo Azeglio Ciampi resigns, 
paving the way for parliamentary elections 3 years ahead of 
schedule; many members of the current parliament and the 
2 leading political parties have come under investigation in 
the 2-year-old “Bribe City” national corruption scandal; un- 
der Ciampi, major electoral reform legislation was approved 
for parliamentary races. 

Jan. 16—President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro dissolves parliament 
and sets elections for March 27 and 28. 

Jan. 19—The Christian Democratic party, which has domi- 
nated politics in the country since World War II, announces 
that it is changing its name to the Italian Popular party be- 
cause of its association with the “Bribe City” scandal. Hours 
after the announcement, a large group of disaffected mem- 
bers calling itself the Christian Democratic Center breaks 
with the party. 


JAPAN 

Jan. 29—In an almost unanimous voice vote at a combined 
session of the 2 houses of parliament, legislators approve a 
compromise electoral reform package. Anticorruption mea- 
sures in the new legislation include the redrawing of all 300 
parliamentary districts in order to make them single-member 
districts in which rural voters are not so disproportionately 
represented; place a $4,500 annual limit on corporate con- 
tributions to individual politicians; and establish public 
campaign financing. Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa, 
who leads an 8-party coalition, had indicated he would re- 
sign if he failed to get electoral reform approved. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, PLO; Lebanon) 


KAZAKHSTAN 


(See Uzbekistan) 


KOREA, NORTH 


Jan. 11—In an address to the Central Committee of the ruling 
Workers’ party, President Kim Il Sung endorses a Chinese- 
style radical economic restructuring, with emphasis on ex- 
ports, agriculture, and light industry. The coal industry will 
also be developed; coal is the only domestically produced 
energy source. 


LEBANON 
Jan. 29—Jordanian diplomat Naeb Imran Maaytah is assassi- 
nated in Beirut; no group takes responsibility. 


LESOTHO 
Jan. 25—-Anny troops mutinied January 23 in the capital city 
of Maseru after the government refused officers’ demands for 
a 100% pay increase, The New York Times reports; South 
_ Africa has refused to grant Prime Minister Ntsu Mokhehle’s 
request for military assistance to quell the mutiny. 


Mexico 


Jan. 1—In attacks that began this morning, guerrillas from the 
Zapatista National Liberation Army (EZLN) seize 4 towns in 
the southeastern state of Chiapas.; rebel leaders say they 
have resorted to guerrilla warfare to protest the government’s 
treatment of the indigenous Lacandén Indians over land 
ownership and other issues. 

Jan. 4—Rebels withdraw from the captured town of Altami- 
rano; fighting continues between the army and EZLN forces 
in San Cristóbal de las Casas and Ocosingo. 

Jan. 6—The government announces that the army has retaken 
the 4 towns from the guerrillas. At least 96 people have died 
in the fighting since January 1. 

Jan. 8—Four bombs explode in Mexico City, injuring 1 person 
and causing structural damage. The government says it be- 
lieves the EZLN, which had threatened to extend its fighting 
to the north, is responsible. 

Jan.10—President Carlos Salinas de Gortari removes Interior 
Minister and former governor of Chiapas Patrocinio Gonza- 
lez Garrido from office. 

Jan. 12—Salinas declares a cease-fire, orders the army not to 
attack retreating guerrillas, and offers amnesty to those who 
surrender. 

Jan. 25—The president meets with rebels in Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 
the capital of Chiapas. 
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NEPAL : 


Jan. 13—In Kathmandu, the country’s 1st stock exchange 
opens. 


NICARAGUA 

Jan. 26—In Managua, the National Assembly meets for the first 
time in 16 months; rivalries between the leftist Sandinistas 
and the center-right governing coalition and legislative boy- 
cotts have kept the assembly closed. 


PAKISTAN 

Jan. 5—In Larkana, outside the home of Nusrat Bhutto, the 
mother of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto and widow of 
former Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Nusrat Bhutto’s 
supporters and national police clash after a disagreement 
between mother and daughter; 1 of the supporters is killed 
and 3 others and a police officer are wounded; in November 
Benazir Bhutto stripped Nusrat Bhutto of the chairmanship 
of the executive committee of the governing Pakistan 
People’s party. 

Jan. 20—After the arrival of an estimated 45,000 Afghan refu- 
gees fleeing factional fighting in Kabul, Pakistan has closed 
its border with Afghanistan, The New York Times reports. 


PERU 
(See Colombia) 


PHILIPPINES 


Jan. 30—The government signs a cease-fire agreement with the 
Moro National Liberation Front, a Muslim separatist group 
that has fought a 20-year-old guerrilla war in which 50,000 
people have died. 


RUSSIA 

(See also Ukraine) 

Jan. 8—The Economist reports the final results from last 
month’s elections for the State Duma, the lower house of the 
new parliament. In voting for the 225 single-member con- 
stituency seats and the 225 seats filled by party-preferential 
balloting, the reformist Russia’s Choice coalition under 1st 
deputy prime minister Yegor Gaidar won 70 seats, the larg- 
est bloc, with 15.4% of votes cast. Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s 
Liberal Democratic party received 22.8% of the total vote but 
won only 64 Duma seats, gaining 5 in single-constituency 
races. The Communist party captured a total of 48 seats, 
receiving 12.4% of the vote, while the allied Agrarian party 
won 33 seats, with 7.9% of the vote. Independent candi- 
dates won 129 single-constituency seats. 

Jan. 10—On the eve of the opening of the Federal Assembly, 
the bicameral parliament established by the constitution 
approved last month, President Boris Yeltsin issues a decree 
reorganizing the government; its measures include reduction 
of the number of ministries from 30 to 23 and of deputy 
prime ministers from 9 to 4. 

Jan. 14—The Duma votes to name as its speaker Ivan Rybkin, a 
leader of the Communist faction in the parliament Yeltsin 
dissolved in September. Yesterday the Federation Council, 
the upper house of the new parliament, elected 1st Deputy 
Prime Minister Vladimir Shumeiko as its chairman; the 
council has the power to send legislation back to the Duma, 
which can then pass the bills on its own with a two-thirds 
majority. 

Jan. 16—Economics Minister and 1st Deputy Prime Minister 
Yegor Gaidar, the architect of Russia’s economic reform pro- 
gram, announces he is resigning; Gaidar says he opposes 
recent decisions made without discussion in the cabinet, 
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including a planned monetary union of Russia and Belarus 
negotiated by Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin and dis- 
closed to ministers January 4. 

Jan. 19—The ruble falls 6.5% to a record low of 1,607 to the 
dollar. 

Jan. 20—Chermomyrdin announces a new cabinet favoring 
more gradual economic reform and more government subsi- 
dies, declaring “the period of market romanticism is now 
over.” 

Jan. 26—Reformist Finance Minister Boris Fyodorov tenders 
his resignation to Yeltsin and subsequently releases a state- 
ment calling the reversal of official policy on the economy an 
“economic coup” by “Red. . .managers.” 

Valery Zorkin, the former chief of the Constitutional Court 
and Yeltsin opponent whose seat the president declared va- 
cant in October, resumes work today on the court after a 
vote by the judges to reinstate him. 


SOMALIA 


Jan. 3—Employees of the UN Development Program and UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees are evacuated from Moga- 
dishu, the capital, because of renewed Somali attacks on and 
threats against personnel of the UN military-humanitarian 
mission in the country. 

Jan. 16—Under the leadership of elder Imam Mohammod 
Imam Omar, the 2 leading clans in Mogadishu sign a peace 
agreement after a 3-day conference in the capital. General 
Mohammed Farrah Aidid and Ali Mahdi Mohamed, who 
control the country’s 2 main militias, did not attend the con- 
ference. 

Jan. 26—In the city of Belet Uen, 200 miles north of the capi- 
tal, 50 armed Somalis loot 340 tons of food from the ware- 
house of the World Food Program, a relief agency. 

Jan. 31—US marines kill at least 3 Somalis and wound 13 oth- 
ers on a busy street in Mogadishu; the US says the marines’ 
convoy came under fire from snipers, but a UN officer sta- 
tioned nearby and other witnesses dispute this. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jan. 9—In Katlehong township, southeast of Johannesburg, 
gunmen attack a group of leaders, including Cyril Rama- 
phosa, the secretary general of the African National Con- 
gress, and Communist party chairman Joe Slovo; a journalist 
is killed. 

Jan. 16—The president of the militant Pan African National 
Congress, Clarence Makwetu, announces at a news confer- 
ence in Johannesburg that the Azanian People’s Liberation 
Army, the guerrilla arm of the organization, is suspending its 
“armed struggle”; the announcement clears the way for the 
group’s participation in the elections. 


SPAIN 

Jan. 27—A 1-day strike called by unions brings industry to a 
halt and forces universities to close but has little effect in 
other sectors; the strikers are protesting proposed changes in 
labor law that would make it easier for employers to lay off 
workers. 


SUDAN 
(See Eritrea) 


SYRIA 

Jan. 16—After a meeting with US President Bill Clinton in 
Geneva, President Hafez al-Assad announces that Syria will 
resume peace negotiations with Israel. 


UKRAINE 

Jan. 14—In Moscow, Leonid Kravchuk, Boris Yeltsin, and Bill 
Clinton, the presidents of Ukraine, Russia, and the US, sign 
an agreement under which Ukraine will ship its entire 
nuclear arsenal of 176 long-range missiles and 1,800 war- 
heads to Russia for deactivation; it is not clear whether the 
pact requires ratification by the Ukrainian parliament. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Northern Ireland 
(See US) 


UNITED STATES 


(See also Colombia; Somalia; Syria; Ukraine) 

Jan. 14—The GTE corporation, the largest local telephone 
company in the US, announces it will cut 17,000 jobs over 
the next 3 years. 

Jan. 18—Retired Admiral Bobby Ray Inman withdraws as 
President Bill Clinton’s appointee for the post of secretary of 
defense; he cites press attacks on his character as the cause. 

The final report on the Iran-contra scandal investigation is 
published; the report finds that former Presidents Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush were not guilty of criminal acts in 
their cover-up of weapons sales to Iran and use of the pro- 
ceeds to arm anti-Communist guerrillas in Nicaragua. 

Jan. 27—The Senate votes, 87 to 9, to request that the admin- 
istration urge the UN to end its arms embargo against Sara- 
jevo and to aid the Bosnian government if requested. 

Jan. 28—The administration announces its new policy for US 
involvement in peacekeeping efforts. Washington will agree 
to support international peacekeeping operations financially 
or militarily only if it believes the situation is urgent, other 
countries agree to share the cost, and American troops re- 
main largely under US command. 

Jan. 30—The US gives Gerry Adams, the head of Sinn Fein, the 
political arm of the Irish Republican Army, a special 48-hour 
visa to attend a conference in New York. 


UZBEKISTAN 

Jan. 15—In Tashkent, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan agreed this 
week to create a common “economic space,” The Economist 
reports; under the agreement, goods, services, and capital 
will circulate freely and the 2 countries will coordinate their 
economic policies until the year 2000. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


(See Bosnia and Herzegovina; Croatia) 


ZAIRE 


Jan. 14—In a nationally broadcast address, President Mobutu 
Sese Seko announces that he has dismissed the country’s 2 
rival governments and parliaments; both have been function- 
ing since last year when Prime Minister Etienne Tshisekedi, 
dismissed by Mobutu, refused to leave his post, and a con- 
clave appointed by the president named Faustin Birindwa 
prime minister. Mobutu calls on the 2 parliaments to jointly 
elect a new prime minister. 

Jan. 19—Hundreds of thousands of workers in Kinshasa, the 
country’s largest city, take part in a general strike called by 
Tshisekedi to protest Mobutu’s actions; Tshisekedi rejects 
the president’s proposal of January 14. 
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Central Asia: The Quest for Identity 


BY GRAHAM E. FULLER 


he five new states of Central Asia—entities 
thrust onto the map as independent countries 


by factors far beyond their control or influ- . 


ence—are moving into their third year. The factors that 
will determine their future—some internal, some exter- 
nal—are slowly beginning to reveal themselves. These 
former Soviet republics have no past track record as 
independent states. Their borders are a colonial hodge- 
podge. Their economies have been hobbled by 70 years 
of enforced participation in the failed Soviet experi- 
ment with a command economy—and the transition 
into a market economy is an often uncharted path. 
They have sustained high levels of threatening ecologi- 
cal damage. They also offer a relatively well-educated 
population, bear a significant cultural legacy from 
Islam and Asia, are blessed with significant raw 
materials, and in principle should be able to evolve 
into productive states if they manage their affairs wisely 
and their international environment remains benign. 


CENTRAL ASIA’S “IDENTITY” ` 

Identity is a vague and abstract concept, yet it is 
essential to nations’ solidity and substance. Like 
individuals, nations need to know who they are, their 
origins, their peculiarities, and how they resemble— 
and differ from—other peoples and states near them. 
Only when a nation has a sense of its place in history, 
geography, and culture can it begin to act with 
certitude. Central Asia itself has a rich history, but the 
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individual states did not arise from national liberation 
struggles. Their leadership, mostly inherited from the 
Soviet period, was recycled to give it a more nationalist 
patina. Today, the states of Central Asia still seek their 
identities. Is a single Central Asian identity possible? 
The new states require a national consensus about 
their place in the region. Do they lie basically with 
Russia? Asia? The Muslim world? The Turkic world? Or 
is each state fated to find its own destiny—a destiny 
quite distinct from that of its neighbors? 

The states’ choices among all these possible and 
viable identities will reveal a great deal about the kind 
of course they will set for themselves. They will also 
indicate the political values nourished by the elite and 
the broader population, as well as whether the leader- 
ship is in tune with those values. Today, the Central 
Asian states seem quite uncertain about these identity 
questions, partly because identity includes ethnicity, 
which is a very contentious issue. 

A look at the ethnic overlap of nationalities from one 
state to another suggests that ethnic issues are a 
potential crisis for nearly all Central Asian states. Will 
each state’s titular nationality (the people after whom 
the former republic is named) seek to impose its own 
ethnic stamp and privilege upon large ethnic minori- 
ties? Since the titular nationalities are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to create new identities within new 
states, they are by definition less sensitive to the 
identity process of other major nationalities who share 
the same space. As the Kazakhs will point out, for 
example, there is only one homeland for the Kazakhs in 
the world; if they do not advance their own culture and 
language there, where else and how else can they 
develop? After all, this is the first time in history that 
any of these nationalities (Kyrgyz, Tajik, Uzbek, Turk- 
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men, Kazakh) have been able to formulate state policies 
almost exclusively in their interests. It appears evident 
that local nationalism will be a growing, not diminish- 
ing, issue in the next decades. 

And how is that nationality defined? There are, after 
all, at least two definitions of Kyrgyz: a native speaker 
of Kyrgyz who identifies him or herself as Kyrgyz, and a 
citizen of Kyrgyzstan of any ethnic background. The 
first, the linguistic-cultural definition, will receive 
dominant attention in the nation-building process of 
the next decade: given the suppression of nationalism 
under the Soviet system, how else could it be? Yet that 
tendency also militates against the creation of a more 
liberal and tolerant society in which all citizens of the 
state should, in principle, be accorded equal rights. But 
even a liberal Uzbek or Tajik society will feel an 
obligation to devote special attention and resources to 
the preservation and advancement of its native culture. 

In this sense, the peoples of Central Asia are under 
special pressure to develop in contradictory directions: 
the titular nationalities must seize the first opportunity 
in history to build a sense of moder nationality and 
identity in an unrestricted environment, and at the 
same time evolve liberal, democratic, and tolerant 
processes of government to satisfy their multiethnic 
populations. How manageable will this process be? 
The heady forces of nationalism seem likely to predomi- 
nate in the near future—even at the expense of 
building a liberal society. The Russian residents in 
these republics will be the first, but not the only, 
victims of this process, for they are former oppressors 
and the dominant ethnic-regional power, if not threat. 
Indeed, the care exercised by most regional leaders 
today regarding local Russians’ rights is largely aimed 
at self-preservation from reprisals by Moscow rather 
than a commitment to a genuinely multinational state 
where all power is equally shared. The unreality of the 
process is reflected, for example, in the use of the term 
“Kazakhstani” instead of “Kazakh” to refer without 
ethnic discrimination to all citizens of the Kazakh state. 
Realistically, we will likely witness a long and gradual 
process towards the ethnic homogenization of each 
state—not necessarily to the good, but hopefully at 
least peaceful. Post-Communist states do not offer 
comfortable crucibles for the creation of the liberal 
State. 


DEFINING THE STATE 

What is the natural unit of identity for the Central 
Asian peoples who have for so long shared a common 
culture and close linguistic connections? The high 
degree of ethnic mixture and ethnic overlap of political 
borders complicate Central Asian state-building. For 
example, the only way the Tajik population within 
Uzbekistan, or the Uzbek population in Tajikistan will 
find fulfillment of national and cultural aspirations is 
as political-cultural entities inside a federated Uzbe- 


kistan or Tajikistan. Even more visionary would be a 
much broader federation that included all of Central 
Asia, subdivided into many smaller ethnic entities— 
somewhat like the much-abused Soviet concept of 
autonomous regions. In Central Asia this concept is 
called “Turkestan,” a concept going back several hun- 
dred years. At the least it denotes the broad parts of the 
common cultural heritage of Central Asia before czarist 
Russia assumed control, and well before the Soviet 
authorities invented the “new’’ nationalities such as 
Uzbek, Kyrgyz, or Turkmen out of tribal names. While 
the imposed Soviet system could not ensure ethnic 
harmony except by force, federal relationships freely 
arrived at by constituent nationalities within a larger 
“Turkestan” framework would have a much better 
chance of avoiding ethnic rivalry and explosion. 

Finally, the deeply complex regional problems of 
ecology and water management desperately suffer from 
an absence of central vision and control. The dwindling 
water resources of the region, the dying Aral Sea, and 
the sinking and polluted water table cry out for some 
regional approach that the present system of competi- 
tive states may not deliver. 

In short, Central Asia faces daunting problems of 
how to create identity and translate it into concrete 
political form and policies. If Central Asia does not 
work its way back to the older vision of Turkestan, then 
the tensions inherent in the present system will prove 
crippling. With divisive national interests at play, 
authoritarianism provides a tempting solution as “the 
only way to keep the country together.” That, of 
course, was the justification for the Soviet iron hand. It 
is dismaying to see a harsh authoritarian approach 
resuscitated by Uzbekistan’s President Islam Karimov 
as the sole response to potential ethnic divisions 
within his republic—and as a rationalization for his 
own hold on power. 

Today, the governance of Central Asia cannot be 
discussed without reference to its relationship with 
Russia. In the end, Moscow is likely to prefer authoritar- 
ian leadership in the new Central Asian states precisely 
because it does offer a chance to “keep the lid on” and 
avoid turmoil—at least in the short run. The last thing 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin needs right now is 
conflagration in the former Soviet republics, which 
only fuels the ambitions of neo-imperialists and 
Zhirinovsky. Authoritarian leaders in Central Asia are 
also likely to strike a deal with Moscow in order to 
strengthen their own positions, primarily by accession 
to joint agreements with Russia within the context of a 
reinvigorated Commonwealth of Independent States. 
Moscow wants the influence and dominant voice for 
Russia that the cis structure provides; if Central Asian 
leaders join with Moscow on major economic and 
security issues, Moscow can lend support as well. : 

Indeed, those leaders who in 1992 avoided close 


membership in the cis—Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
Tajikistan—faced grim reminders of their need for 
Moscow’s good will when disastrous ethnic strife and 
civil war broke out in each former republic. Moscow 
studiously avoided any active intervention on their 
side, forcing them to accept Moscow’s conditions in 
retum for help to end the convulsions. Indeed, many in 
these states believe that Russia not only refrained from 
assisting the besieged leaders, but actually helped 
provoke the internal rebellions themselves as a sign of 
its power (the evidence on this is questionable). In any 
case, the three former republics quickly returned to the 
fold in 1993. It remains to be seen whether Moscow 
will feel any.compulsion to bring down the only 
democratic leader left in power, Kyrgyzstan’s Askar 
Akayev; he has otherwise been cautious not to offend 
Moscow. 

The present neo-Communist leadership in all the 
Central Asian states (and Muslim Azerbaijan) repre- 
sents only a transitional phase in the political develop- 
ment of these states. The old and well-entrenched 
Communist elite did not perish during the Gorbachev 
period, even though perestroika cleared out the worst 
toadies and considerably modernized the political 
structure, placing greater emphasis on technocrats 
rather than pure party functionaries. After indepen- 
dence the neo-Communists reentrenched themselves, 
often with Moscow’s help, especially in Azerbaijan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan. Only Ka- 
zakhstan, and even more so Kyrgyzstan, today repre- 
sent more democratic and nationalist variants. 

In this sense, then, much of the current Central 
Asian leadership does not represent the “nationalist 
. future” that will ultimately emerge in nearly every state 
with the passage of time and deeper, more informed 
growth of nationalist sentiment. The newer nationalist 
forces are more suspicious of Russian intentions, wish 
to preserve their independence from excessive Russian 
influence and strengthen ties with the world beyond 
the cis, and are intent on building a modern nationalist 
state on the basis of each state’s dominant nationality 
and culture. 

These nationalist elements so far are either weakly 
developed (as in the states with a nomad tradition— 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Turkmenistan), or else 
have been suppressed, as in Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
and Azerbaijan. As they gain in strength, they will 
change the present internal, and especially external, 
orientation of the former Soviet republics in new 
directions. It is so far unclear whether they will remain 
devoted to the Soviet-period construct of individual 
Central Asian states, or will be attracted to the broader 
concept of Turkestan. Some indications suggest that 
the Turkestan idea is far from dead, but simply too 
much to think about now, given the day-to-day con- 
cerns of simply making the individual countries func- 
tion effectively. 
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In a sense, then, we have not yet seen the ‘‘true face” 
of Central Asia, which will only emerge after nationalist 
elements come to the fore. Only in Azerbaijan and 
Georgia have we seen the emergence of nationalist 
leadership—both of which refrained from joining the 
cis until internal rebellion forced them to reconsider. 
In these two states (especially Azerbaijan), a new 
nationalist agenda sought to move in quite new foreign 
policy directions and away from Moscow. The still 
indeterminate overall shape, character, and orientation 
of the Central Asian states thus have yet to be 
established and remain key determinants of the region's 
future. 

The problem of Islamic fundamentalism (or Islam- 
ism) is part and parcel of this same issue, for the 
growth of political Islam hinges not just on ideology, 
but on the political character of the regimes now in 
power. Put simply, there is no reason to believe that 
Central Asia should not be subject to the same forces of 
political Islam that have affected the rest of the Muslim 
world. Political Islam flourishes under certain condi- 
tions: political repression; economic hardship and 
social grievance; regimes beholden to non-Muslim 
states to help maintain power; state suppression of 
Islamist political activity; and repression of all alterna- 
tive political movements that might also express eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural grievances—thereby giving 
the Islamists a de facto monopoly on opposition and 
the sole voice of cultural-religious legitimacy. 

These conditions may emerge in Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan, and eventually Azerbaijan. Political Islam is 
a less likely threat in Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, and 
Kyrgyzstan, where Islam has been less well developed. 
While traditional culture is a factor in the spread of 
political Islam, the type and effectiveness of gover- 
nance is perhaps the key determinant in the future 
power of the Islamist movement in Central Asia. 
Russian intervention to help stave off the growth of 
Islamist power is likely to be highly counterproductive, 
and repressive regimes that benefit from such Russian 
intervention are likely to lose their legitimacy at an 
accelerated rate. 


Russia’s SHADOW 

Russia, too, is undergoing sharp reassessment of the 
character of its new state, borders, and national 
interests in the wake of collapse of not only 70 years of 
communism, but of some 200 or more years of colonial 
empire. The Russian political scene displays many 
elements that openly seek to restore the empire, even if 
not in its old Communist form. Realistically speaking, 
any Russian government must concer itself deeply 
with relations with its former republics—in policy 
terms described as the “near abroad.” The cis mecha- 
nism perhaps represents the old colonial instinct in its 
most benign form: indeed it is unreasonable to expect 
that Russia would not seek a dominant sphere of 
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influence in these regions—even within the framework 
of a voluntary and consensual body of states. The 
critical question at hand is the specific kind of great 
power influence to be exerted. 

First, Russia’s own security, and the security role of 
the states to its immediate south, depend heavily on 
Russia’s own policies. An expansionist and nondemo- 
cratic Russia will disturb all states in the region, 
causing them to react defensively and seek their own 
independent security alliances in response—much as 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Ukraine are doing 
today. This is, in a sense, a replay of the Soviet Union’s 
old fear of “‘encirclement’’—a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Second, Russia’s policies toward the near abroad 
will be a powerful determinant of its policies toward 
the “far abroad.” Russia’s intentions and methods will 
be judged by these policies; Moscow will be perceived 
either as an expansionist threat or a responsible partner 
on the international scene. It is furthermore unlikely 
that Russia can aid in suppressing Muslims in Central 
Asia and at the same time become a trusted ally of most 
other Muslim countries farther away. 

Third, almost any Russian government will be 
tempted to prefer authoritarian regimes in Central Asia 
that can guarantee stability rather than instability on its 
borders. Authoritarianism is a quick fix. Over the 
longer run, however, authoritarian suppression of 
natural political forces does not provide an answer. 
Only the normal political evolution of Central Asia 
toward the inevitably more nationalist and/or demo- 
cratic policies—that by definition place greater dis- 
tance between themselves and Russia—will guarantee 
genuine long-term stability. Furthermore, despotic 
rulers in Central Asia who are seen as having a cozy 
relationship with Moscow may not enjoy long-term 
popularity. Economic relationships too must inevitably 
expand beyond the artificial borders of the old Iron 
Curtain (or cis) to embrace natural new partnerships to 
the east and south as well. None of this is inherently 
anti-Russian, but it suggests growth away from 
Moscow’s former monopoly on influence. 


ON THE BORDER OF INSTABILITY 

As was noted, over the past two years Central Asia 
has established new sovereign relations with the states 
to its east, south, and west. These states will exert 
religious, ethnic, regional, and economic influence on 
Central Asia’s own options. Several of these states also 
provide illustration of significant instability, or poten- 
tial instability. 

Afghanistan, whose own Tajik, Uzbek, and Turkmen 
populations directly affect Central Asian politics, is 
itself afflicted by separatist tendencies. With an Islamist- 
oriented government in place in Kabul, these influ- 
ences are already slipping across the border into the 
civil war in Tajikistan—although they are not the cause 
of that conflict. Afghanistan’s own civil war is far from 


resolved and its outcome remains unclear. Its separat- 
ist tendencies spell the greatest threat to the former 
republics to its north. The governments of Central Asia 
clearly have resolved not to tolerate any irredentism or 
border changes among themselves—at least for the 
time being. But the situation is not entirely within their 
control, and is subject to drastic geopolitical change in 
an era when such drastic change is far more thinkable 
than five years ago. If Russian-dominated northern 
Kazakhstan should break away from Kazakhstan, for 
instance, a rump Kazakh state would probably play a 
more radicalized role in the region, affecting Uzbek, 
Turkmen, and Uighur populations in particular. A 
second example would be the breaking away of Uzbek- 
dominated northwestern Tajikistan. A truncated Tajik 
state would almost surely start looking south to 
Afghanistan to strengthen its demographic weight 
against Uzbekistan. 

Iran’s influence lies primarily with the Turkmen 
(due to proximity and ethnic spillover) and the Tajik 
(cultural and linguistic ties). In neither case is there 
evidence of enough serious Iranian meddling in Cen- 
tral Asian affairs to cause breakaway movements or 
even the radicalization of Islamic movements. Iran’s 
interest in religious movements to its north will 
remain, but at present Iran’s goal is simply to gain a 
presence and to counter the religious activities of Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey. Iran’s influence in a crumbling 
Afghanistan would be extensive. 

Turkey remains the primary cultural magnet for 
Central Asia as the most important and advanced 
Turkic state in the world. Turkey’s influence is limited 
by its own modest economic and industrial resources, 
but a strengthening of nationalist forces in Central Asia 
will benefit Turkey. Over the longer run, Turkish 
influence will probably increase rather than decrease, 
even though Turkey’s initial expectations from its 
“Central Asian brothers” have been disappointed— 
largely by neo-Communist leadership. For this reason 
Turkey can be expected to play a stronger role in 
support of democratization in the region in the expec- 
tation that it will lead to greater Turkish influence as 
nationalists have a chance to gain power. 

China presents a major question mark. There is no 
reason to believe that China will remain immune to the 
forces of breakup that have affected nearly all post- 
Communist empires and multiethnic groups. True, 
Uighur-dominated Xinjiang province is economically 
booming, and it could greatly influence Central Asia’s 
economy through Chinese (including overseas Chi- 
nese) investment, the sale of massive quantities of 
consumer goods, and other trade through Turkic 
Uighur middlemen. That indeed is Beijing’s hope. 
Resurgent Uighur nationalists, however, are quite 
likely to seek separation from China. Few Muslim 
minorities ever remain happily contained within an- 
other state and culture, especially a Communist one. 


The model of political independence lies just over the 
border in former Soviet Central Asia. Religious senti- 
ments are particularly strong in southern Xinjiang 
around Kashgar, a region culturally linked to Central 
Asia’s Fergana Valley—and historically a center of 
Islamic fervor. Any struggle inside China will deeply 
affect Central Asia. Both the Uzbeks and the Kazakhs 
` will contend for influence in Uighur affairs, especially 
the Kazakhs, who have historically feared Chinese 
culture’s ability to swallow up a whole variety of 
Turko-Mongol cultures that once flourished in China. 

Central Asia’s role between Russia and China will 
also be complex. Which way will the states lean? Or 
will they divide, with Kazakhstan taking a more 
pro-Russian, anti-Chinese tilt versus an opposite ten- 
dency in Uzbekistan? Major geopolitical questions 
have yet to be resolved here and will surely emerge 
within the next decade as China faces the collapse of 
Communist rule and assertive new regionalisms. 

The West itself, of course, poses new issues to 
Central Asia as well. First, United States interests in the 
region appear modest. Apart from investment in the 
potential energy resources of Kazakhstan and Turkmeni- 
stan, there are no unique economic opportunities there 
that will draw special United States focus. That is not 
to say that many Western firms will not have an interest 
in developing the region’s mineral, agricultural, and 
hydroelectric resources. But the United States is more 
concerned that the region not become the breeding 
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ground of civil war, nuclear proliferation, radical 
Islamic movements, a battleground for Asian geopoli- 
tics, an ecological wasteland, an economic basket case, 
or the target of a resurgent Russian imperial vision. The 
geopolitical centrality of Central Asia—its spokes radi- 
ating out in all directions across a vital continent—is of 
considerable importance. 

Chances are that Central Asia today only dimly 
reflects the kind of Central Asia that we will see 50 
years from now. To be sure, all regions of the world are 
changing, but few regions today step out into the world 
with so little experience as modem states. Central 
Asia’s traditional civilizations make it an area that is 
capable of rapid and sophisticated growth, but its 
peoples are not yet accustomed to the radical new 
experience of encountering the world encumbered 
with the nominal ethnicities, borders, economic rela- 
tionships, and problems bequeathed it by the Soviet 
era. 

Above all else, not too much of the present should 
be taken as representative of too much of the future. 
What we witness today is but the beginning of a 
long-term process of settling down into new relation- 
ships and patterns of activity that will differ sharply 
from the Soviet period and even the present transi- 
tional period. It is important to look into the character 
of the internal and regional dynamics of the area in 
order to discern what might be the true outlines of this 


. strategic region as we enter the next millennium. W 


“The present attempt, to o limit and snail Islam in Central Asia, and ipeaeay to nip S 









“fundamentalism in the: bud without: ‘simultaneous’ dramatic attempts to ieverse’ the == ` 


‘economic and social decline of the countries of the region, seem likely actually to hasten ` 
| -the growth of more strictly observed, Islam, as the secular authotities demonstrate their: » 
“own spiritual and material al poverty." žo : : : 











Central Asia’s Islamic Awakening 
BY MARTHA BRILL OLCOTT 


uring the six years under Mikhail Gorbachev’s 

leadership, the Soviet Union, long a rival of the 

West, became both a friend and a major 
marketplace for Western goods. In December 1991, 
literally overnight, this new Soviet Union ceased to 
exist, leaving in its place 15 independent states, each 
unstable in some basic way. 

Some of these new states were seen as potentially 
more troublesome than others, but the five in Central 
Asia—Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmeni- 
stan, and Uzbekistan—were generally regarded as the 
most threatening. Until December 1991 the five nomi- 
nally separate republics had been forced to obey a 
single set of directives emanating from Moscow. Sud- 
denly all became autonomous and fully self-governing, 
adding five new countries to the caldron of rival 
ideologies and competing political ambitions in the 
Middle East and South Asia. 

What most worried the international community 
about the Central Asian states was their Muslim 
heritage, and the fear that national xenophobia legiti- 
mated by the fall of communism could be reinforced by 
religious extremism. Independence came to Central 
Asia at a time when some Western observers were 
warming about a fundamental confrontation between 
"the Islamic world and the Christian world. Could the 
Soviet collapse add several new anti-Western, funda- 
mentalist societies to the Muslim camp? According to 
this line of thinking, the mere fact that the majority or a 
plurality of the population in each of the Central Asian 
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ln Kazakhstan, Kazakhs made up approximately 41 per- 
cent of the population at independence, and still constitute a 
minority numerically; they are now, however, the largest 
single ethnic group. In the other former republics, the 
“Muslim” population ranges from approximately 65 percent 
in Kyrgyzstan to more than 80 percent in Turkmenistan. 


countries was in some way ‘“‘Muslim” made them 
susceptible to foreign actors who wished the West ill 
and who, under the guise of Islamic brotherhood, 
would use these politically inexperienced peoples to 
advance their own global aims.! 

‘Tronically, these fears are shared by the Central 
Asian leaders, most of whom are unwilling founding 
fathers originally installed by Moscow. Products of the 
Soviet system, they feel a far stronger cultural affinity 
for the non-Muslim societies of Europe and Asia than 
for the Muslim ones; even Turkey is a more “Muslim” 
country than many would be personally comfortable 
living in. Furthermore, most of them have been 
traumatized by the two-year-old civil war in Tajikistan, 
which they understand as an illustration of the internal 
dangers Islam can present for their societies. 
Uzbekistan’s president, Islam Karimov, has given the 
need to prevent religiously inspired instability as his 


_ justification for imposing a harsh one-man rule that 


specifically limits the impingement of Islam on the. 
civic sphere. Even Kyrgyzstan’s Askar Akayev and 
Kazakhstan’s Nursultan Nazarbayev, the region’s most 
democratically inclined presidents, have taken the 
lesson of Tajikistan to be that Islam must not be 
allowed to intrude on the functions of the state, and 
that “stability” must be preserved even at the cost of 
the growth of an independent political culture. 

An increase in Islam’s public presence is also widely 
feared by the “stranded” Russian populations of 
Central Asia. The percentage of ethnic Russians living 
in these former republics varies from about 8 percent 
in Uzbekistan to some 37 percent in Kazakhstan, but 
their influence is more than simply numerical; these 
Russians are primarily the remains of an imported 


. Soviet elite that still controls many important adminis- 
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trative, financial, and technical positions. Moreover, 
many of these Russians are tied into patronage and 
support networks in Russia, so that the Russian 
communities in Central Asia have received consider- 
able attention, from the world and even more so in 


Russia itself, on issues related to their loss of privilege 
since independence. 

But the dangers of fundamentalist Islam in Central 
Asia have often been invoked in worst-case scenarios 
by those with little first-hand or even second-hand 
knowledge about the role Islam plays in the region’s 
societies. In fact, if “fundamentalism” is defined 
strictly—to mean an organized movement led by those 
schooled in the founding teachings of their religion 
that aims at compelling their co-religionists, forcibly 
under certain cirsumstances, to live in a community 
governed by the rules of the faith—then there are few 
“fundamentalists” in Central Asia. 

At the same time, Islam is an important component 
of the new nationalisms that most of the Central Asian 
states are encouraging, while independence has brought 
their peoples into extensive, direct economic and 
political contact with near and distant Muslim neigh- 
bors. And even before independence, two types of 
Islamic revival were simultaneously commencing in 
Central Asia: widespread revivification of the Muslim 
practices of the past, and—though many fewer partici- 
pated in this—an exploration of true Islamic literalism. 


WHO IS MUSLIM IN CENTRAL ASIA? 

Until the Bolshevik Revolution, Central Asia was 
very much a part of the Muslim world; indeed, at 
various times in its history it had been a major center of 
Islamic culture. At the beginning of this century an 
estimated 15,000 to 20,000 students attended the 
medresseh of Bukhara, the focal point of religious 
education in Central Asia, while some 40,000 clerics in 
the Bukharan Emirate served more than 7,000 mosques, 
shrines, and medresseh. 

For Stalin, who was commissar of nationalities 
before becoming general secretary of the Communist 
party, both religion and nationalism were enemy 
ideologies, and both would be undercut by the division 
of Central Asia into smaller units, the placing of 
religion under extremely tight state control, and savage 
repression of clergy and the faithful. Socialist experi- 
ments elsewhere in the Muslim world never achieved 
results on the scale. the Soviets managed in Central 
Asia: virtual destruction of an entire Islamic hierarchy. 

However, even the Soviets were unable to eliminate 
the more unstructured and informal religion that 
people practiced, especially in the countryside. Exist- 
ing information on Islam in the Soviet Union is so 
flawed that it is difficult to gain any sense of the size of 
the community of believers in Central Asia or of their 
precise practices. Because of the small number of 
legally authorized clerics, mosques, and religious 
schools there was little attention to doctrine and no 
uniformity of religious practice in Soviet Central Asia. 


?This thesis is argued at length in S. P. Poliakov, Everyday 
Islam (Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1992). 
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The region did not have Islamic courts, and restrictions 
on clerics in state-sanctioned mosques were se- 
vere—no sermons, no missionary work to attract new 
believers, and no criticism of state policy. 

As a result, Central Asian Islam became more 
syncretic, and religious practices often became infused 
with local pre-Islamic ritual. There was some justifica- 
tion for the Soviet claim that most Islamic traditions in 
Central Asia were as much ethnic or national as they 
were religious. However, this did not mean that 
Central Asians were losing their identity as Muslims; 
indeed, kinship and residential groups helped keep 
both the religious and the ethnic identity of the Central 
Asians intact, so that for most people the two became 
synonymous. One Soviet sociologist sent to Central 
Asia to “count believers” in Tajikistan complained that 
the task was impossible since the answer to his 
question, “Are you a Muslim?” was typically, “Of 
course, I’m a Tajik.” 

Long before independence most Central Asians 
practiced the age-old rituals of the Islamic community— 
circumcision, Islamic marriage and burial. Few were 
aware that these were illegal; even some professional 
“atheist” lecturers in Muslim republics were unaware 
that performance of a circumcision, save in instances of 
medical need, violated Soviet law. In the countryside in 
particular—where the overwhelming majority of Cen- 
tral Asians still live—the practice of Islam was not so 
different from what it was elsewhere in the Muslim 
world, especially in countries where Islam was not a 
state religion. 

There was often no mosque, but a communal 
meeting house served the same purpose. There was no 
medresseh, but there was almost always an elder able 
to teach small groups of young boys how to read the 
Koran and sometimes there was a woman who could 
instruct interested girls as well. The believers’ need for 
secrecy, and Soviet researchers’ lack of desire to 
discover truths unpleasant to the party, makes quantifi- 
cation impossible, but what partial data does exist 
makes it a safe assumption that at least from the 
mid-1970s on there was some form of mosque or 
prayer house complete with a mechet, or study group, 
in every Central Asian community.” 


A USEFUL RELIGION 

This Muslim heritage of Central Asia presents the 
current leaders of all five new states with a virtually 
irresolvable paradox. The dissolution of the Soviet 
Union not only tumed Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan into indepen- 
dent countries but transformed Islam from a minority 
faith, a largely suppressed religion of the colonized, 
into the majority faith of newly independent popula- 
tions. 

Islam offers enormous advantages to the presidents 
of the Central Asian nations, who must now secure 
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their positions through popular election rather than by 
appointment from Moscow. In the 30 months since 
independence all of Central Asia’s states have begun to 
unravel, to one degree or another. The disappoint- 
ments of the “market system” have been many: 
productivity has plummeted and shows little sign of 
recovery; a tiny minority has prospered obscenely 
while the majority of people has been greatly impover- 
ished; and daily life for most has gone from threadbare 
but tolerable to intolerable. 

For a population that knows it is historically Mus- 
lim, and that has little else to define itself by, Islam and 
the values it espouses are attractive. This is particularly 
true in these ex-Soviet states, where the presidents, the 
elites, and the masses are all equally accustomed to 
having the state justify its practices and policies in 
terms of an overriding ideology. Strictly observed Islam 
is an inviting substitute for the deposed ideology of 
communism. Islam’s injunctions against usury and the 
obligation it imposes on the faithful to provide charity 
soften many of the features of capitalism that seem 
most obnoxious to former citizens of the Soviet Union, 
while the ban on alcohol and, to a lesser extent, 
gambling provide important checks against debilitating 
social practices. The obligations of education, obedi- 
ence to elders, respect for property, and observation of 
the duties of family and civic life all give substance to 
behavior the Central Asian states would otherwise have 
little grounds for cultivating. 

Internationally too, Islam has dimensions that can 
substantially reduce the long odds against the survival 
of the Central Asian nations as independent states. 
These states require proactive international recogni- 
tion—not just from Russia, which remains capable of 
ending their independence at will—but also from a 
group of wealthier nations willing to supply the 
investment, assistance, and expertise needed for the 
transition from dependent appendage of the Soviet 
Union to independent nation. 

From the time they began to declare their state’s 
sovereignty, and continuing into the period after 
independence, the leaders of the Central Asian coun- 
tries expected that the ethnic and religious heritages of 
their nations would be a trump card in the interna- 
tional community, allowing them to trade on their 
“Turkishness” or ‘Persianness,” as well as their 
“Muslimness,” in order to receive massive amounts of 
credits, grants, and aid. 

Thus all the region’s leaders have been actively 
encouraging the dissemination of Islam. Where Central 
Asians once had to hide their practice of the religion, it 
is now commonplace for state occasions to begin with 
a mullah offering some form of blessing (although in 
Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan a Russian Orthodox priest 
often gives a benediction as well). In Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan, clerics formally participate in the govern- 
ment, if in a limited way. Islamic clerics rather than 


party ideologists now head state departments of reli- 
gious affairs, where part of their task is to introduce 
limited formal religious (Islamic) instruction in state 
schools. Although the constitutions or fundamental 
laws of all five Central Asian countries specify that the 
new states will be strictly secular, these same legal 
documents, except in Kazakhstan’s case, also credit 
Islam with having played a role in the nation’s history, 
and reserve a special if unspecified status for the 
religion. 

Each of the new states has also sought to introduce 
an Islamic dimension into its foreign policy, in some 
cases even going so far as to court countries like Iran, or 
even Libya. Tajikistan’s President Kakhar Makhkamov 
was rumored to have been negotiating with Libyans in 
search of uranium just before he was ousted in 
September 1991 (the Libyans are said to have gone 
home empty-handed). President Karimov of Uzbe- 
kistan spent much of 1992 and 1993 making thinly 
veiled attacks on Iranian activities in Tajikistan, but 
when the prospect of improved economic cooperation 
with Iran arose, he warmly welcomed Iranian President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani to Tashkent. So did 
Akayev in Kyrgyzstan, who went Karimov one better, 
participating in public prayer sessions with Rafsanjani. 
Turkmenistan’s president, Sapurmurad Niyazov, makes 
no secret of his close ties with the neighboring 
Iranians, who serve as Turkmenistan’s conduit to the 
outside world and who hope to develop into the 
republics second-largest trade partner after Russia. 
Only Kazakhstan’s Nazarbayev, the leader of a nation 
in which nearly half the population is Christian, has 
been careful to keep relations with Iran and Saudi 
Arabia from taking on a personal dimension, concen- 
trating official rhetoric on the development of eco- 
nomic ties. 

The other presidents are actively encouraging Saudi 
Arabia; in an interview given just before his October 
1992 visit there, Kyrgyzstan’s Akayev said that if the 
price was right he would gladly make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Karimov and Niyazov have also made well- 
publicized trips to Saudi Arabia, which the latter 
immortalized in an official monument to his hajj, 
erected in the main square of Ashgabat. 

Saudi Arabia is openly funding official Muslim 
groups throughout Central Asia, including those in 
Kazakhstan, and is generally assumed to be indirectly 
funding the vigorous missionary work by Islamic 
activists from Bangladesh and the Gulf states in the 
Fergana Valley, which traverses Kyrgyzstan and Uzbe- 
kistan. Saudis also run a scholarship program for the 
religious education of Central Asians in Saudia Arabia, 
and are said to be the source of funding for scholar- 
ships offered by fundamentalist groups in Turkey. 

At the same time, the region’s rulers fear too great a 
tilt toward Islam in their respective states. Indeed, even 
if any wished to, none of the present leaders can wrap 


himself in an Islamic mantle, since all are associated, to 
one degree or another, with past enforcement of 
Moscow’s policies of atheism. Such a desire, though, is 
unlikely. Public appeals to Islam are terribly unsettling 
to the local European and Europeanized populations 
from which the current ruling elites are largely drawn. 
Foreign investors and benefactors also watch the 
Central Asian nations closely. 

Not surprisingly then, each of the five presidents has 
repeatedly gone on record to express concern that 
fundamentalist Islam could challenge his government, 
increase social unrest, and complicate the attempt to 
entice, foreign investment. The necessity of defending 
against such instability has been given as the reason for 
the imposition of totalitarian rule in Uzbekistan, and 
for limitations on civil liberties in Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan. The belief that an Islamic government was 
being introduced in Tajikistan was the justification for 
the civil war that began in 1992 and continues today, 
with the “‘anti-Islamic”’ forces essentially kept in office 
by Russian military power, substantially assisted by 
troops from Uzbekistan and, to a much smaller extent, 
by border troops from Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. 


ISLAM VS. SECULARISM 

Each of the Central Asian leaders has Son to try 
to strengthen his authority and increase his popularity 
by espousing a secular model of leadership. 
Kazakhstan’s Nursultan Nazarbayev sees himself as the 
_ leader of a new Asian economic ‘“‘dragon,” while 
Kyrgyzstan’s Askar Akayev presents himself as heading 
an Asiatic Switzerland. Turkmenistan’s president, Sapur- 
murad Niyazov, has had himself proclaimed “Father” 
of the Turkmen people, and Tajikistan’s Imomali 
Rahmonov is the liberator of his people—from the 
tyranny of Islamic democracy. Uzbekistan’s Islam 
Karimov paints himself as a just ruler forced by 
circumstances to employ authoritarian measures. 

It is unclear, though, whether any of Central Asia’s 
new leaders really understand what the development of 
a secular state requires, or indeed, if they have consid- 
ered whether a secular society is a realistic goal for their 
countries. None has ever lived in a truly secular society; 
although religion was banned in the Soviet Union, 
slavish devotion to ideology made the state that formed 
them much more like a theocracy than a secular state. 
Also, none of the region’s leaders can claim close 
contact with or much knowledge of the Central Asian 
“common man.” Two of the leaders (Turkmenistan’s 
Niyazov and Uzbekistan’s Karimov) spent their child- 
hood in Soviet orphanages, but even those who grew 
up in traditional rural settings (like Kazakhstan’s 
Nazarbayev and Kyrgyzstan’s Akayev) spent their adult 
years rising through the ranks of hierarchies dominated 
by the highly Russified Communist party. 

In fact, the political leadership of Central Asia has 
done little to bring secular societies into being, instead 
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making an effort to court the Islamic elite in hopes of 
controlling it. Those Central Asian leaders who believe 
themselves capable of dominating the relationship 
remain on cordial terms with the local religious 
leaders. Those who do not—as is the case in Tajikistan 
and Uzbekistan—have turned on the religious elite, 
defining all who refuse to accept the primacy of state 
authority as fundamentalists. However, even they are 
careful to define their task as weeding out the good 
Muslims from the bad ones. 


THE SECULAR END OF THE SPECTRUM 

Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan are the most ethnically 
diverse of the Central Asian countries; nearly 45 
percent of Kazakhstan’s population is of European 
extraction, as is about a quarter of Kyrgyzstan’s popula- 
tion. In addition, although the Kazakhs and Kyrgyz 
have been Muslims for about 200 years, the Islam of 
these nomadic peoples was based almost entirely on 
ritual rather than dogma. 

Leaders of both states are relying on this relatively 
superficial penetration by Islam to permit them to 
develop fully secular states. Nazarbayev has no other 
choice in Kazakhstan, for attempts to create anything 
other than a secular state would invite an ethnic rift 
that would tear the state apart. Islamic parties are 
banned there and in Kyrgyzstan, just as they are 
elsewhere in Central Asia; however, the definition of an 
Islamic party is drawn more tightly in Kazakhstan than 
in the rest of the region. The closest approximation is 
Alash, a Kazakh nationalist party that advocates the 
development of Central Asia as an explicitly Islamic 
region but does not call for an Islamic state; still, the 
party has not been legalized. 

However, Islam (as well as Christianity) can now be 
practiced freely in Kazakhstan. New mosques and 
religious schools open weekly throughout the former 
Soviet republic, generally supported by funds that have 
been collected locally. Even urban Kazakhs are becom- 
ing more observant. Religious: funerals are now the 
norm; Kazakhstan’s longtime Communist party boss, 
Dinmukhamed Kunayev, was given one. But President 
Nazarbayev continues to stress his own lack of reli- 
gious observance, and to warn about what he perceives 
as the dangers of a spread of Islamic fundamentalism— 
which suggests that Islam in Kazakhstan is not likely to 
remain under bureaucratic state control forever. 

The situation in Kyrgyzstan is more complicated, in 
large part because the country shares borders with 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. There is a large Uzbek 
population living in Kyrgyzstan’s section of the Fergana 
Valley that has always been well integrated into Uzbe- 
kistari. For the moment at least, this Uzbek population 
is quiet. The Islamic revival'in southern Kyrgyzstan has 
been allowed to proceed along its self-generating 
course. Islamic parties and newspapers associated with 
Islamic political movements are forbidden, but every- 
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one understands that this is necessary in order to 
appease President Karimov of neighboring Uzbekistan, 
who would not scruple to violate Kyrgyzstan’s borders 
to shut them down. 


THE MORE RELIGIOUS STATES 

In Soviet times Turkmenistan was the most tradi- 
tional Islamic state in Central Asia, and Islam’s power 
has only grown since independence. President Niyazov 
has clearly stated that Turkmenistan is and will remain 
a secular state, but he has also recognized all the major 
Islamic holidays as state holidays. Niyazov supports 
instruction in Islam in state schools, and 
Turkmenistan’s official muftiate has endorsed an aggres- 
sive policy of mosque construction. Modern Turkmens 
do not have the same strong tradition of religious 
education as the neighboring Uzbeks, but this may be 
changing; bookstores in Turkmenistan are now report- 
ing a brisk trade in legally and illegally printed religious 
tracts, several dozen young people are studying at the 
local medressehs, and at least as many have been sent 
out of the country for religious education. 

The relationship between Islam and state-building is 
most complex in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Central 
Asia’s leaders all fear the spread of the sort of civil war 
that has ripped Tajikistan apart, and most understand 
it to have been religiously inspired. However, it is 
difficult to gauge the degree to which Islam “caused” 
the war in Tajikistan. Unquestionably there was an 
Islamic presence among the opposition. Sources within 
the government of President Imomali Rahmonov have 
claimed that the Islamic Rennaissance party (IRP), 
which the regime has outlawed, had the support of 
about 10 percent of the population. This is believable, 
since Tajikistan, along with Turkmenistan, was one of 
the areas of the Soviet Union least affected by the 
imposition of Soviet rule. Profoundly poor and over- 
whelmingly rural, with access to the revivalist Islamic 
centers of the Fergana Valley, Tajikistan was a place 
where Islamic practices remained deeply entrenched 
throughout the Soviet period. 

However, on many important fronts Tajikistan failed 
to create the unifying political and cultural institutions 
necessary for it to function as a single country, so it 
should not be surprising that it fell apart. Islam was 
undoubtedly a factor in the civil war, but it was no 
more than one of many. The truth of this is demon- 
strated by the fact that the war in Tajikistan continues, 
despite the expulsion from the country of most of the 
IRP and the official clerical structure. 

Islam has remained a tenacious force in neighboring 
Uzbekistan, especially in the countryside. Uzbekistan 
is Central Asia’s most populous country, and it is 
nearly 90 percent Muslim. Immediately after indepen- 
dence President Karimov attempted to make Islam one 
of the underpinnings of his government’s legitimacy, 
offering not only such symbolic gestures as undertak- 


ing a pilgrimage to Mecca and swearing his presidential 
oath of office on a copy of the Koran, but also more 
substantial changes, such as giving the press the right 
to explore religious themes. The Uzbek-language press 
soon was filled with lengthy explanations of Koranic 
passages, profiles of religious leaders, discussions of 
the sermons and other writings of current religious 
leaders, and explanations of religious holidays and 
accompanying rituals. The man who was then the 
country’s chief official cleric, Mufti Yusuf, delivered a 
telévised half-hour Friday sermon throughout much of 
1992. However, especially after the fall of Rahman 
Nabiyev’s government in neighboring Tajikistan in May 
1992, Karimov has increasingly felt Islamic activism as 
a real threat to his regime, and has taken serious if 
cautious steps to ensure that the religious hierarchies 
are subordinate to himself. 


ISLAM’S FUTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Most Central Asian religious leaders agree that the 
low level of religious education in Central Asia makes it 
impossible to think of the creation of Islamic govern- 
ments in the region for at least two or three decades. 
Secular leaders such as Karimov and Rahmonov have 
decided this means that Islam must be contained now, 
at its present level, so as to cut off political Islam before 
it can grow. 

What none of Central Asia’s leaders seem to under- 
stand is that Islam is not the agent of instability and the 
competing power they take it to be but that its spread is 
instead a response to their own inability to control 
their economies, their societies, and their states. Un- 
less some unanticipated miracle succeeds in bringing 
comparative prosperity to Central Asia, it seems likely 
Islam’s appeal will continue to grow, placing further 
stress on the present societies and their presidents. 

As a consequence, in all the Central Asian nations 
(except perhaps Turkmenistan), the relationship be- 
tween Islam and the state remains as tense as it was in 
Soviet days. The current leaders and elites remain more 
concerned with the negative task of restricting the 
potential spread of radical Islam than with the positive 
one of creating the preconditions necessary for the 
development of a stable secular elite. The latter would 
mean accepting the succession of elites, which could 
drive the current regimes from office. No leader in 
Central Asia, no matter how seemingly democratic, is 
yet prepared to let power extend beyond the limits of 
the old nomenklatura and their children. 

The present attempt to limit and control Islam in 
Central Asia, and particularly to nip fundamentalism in 
the bud, without simultaneous dramatic attempts to 
reverse the economic and social decline of the coun- 
tries of the region, seems likely actually to hasten the 
growth of more strictly observed Islam, as the secular 
authorities demonstrate their own spiritual and mate- 
rial poverty. E 
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BY SHAFIQUL ISLAM 


scribed as land-locked, backward, and victims of 

“cotton monoculture,” sitting on massive re- 
serves of oil, gas, gold, and other precious natural 
resources. Like all stereotypes, this collective image is 
only partly true. What it ignores is that great diversity 
characterizes Central Asia: the five former republics 
exhibit important differences—in terms of stage of 
development, economic structure, and resource endow- 
ment. 

As is true for virtually all economic data from the 
newly independent states, estimates of per capita 
incomes are not very reliable. The difficulties in 
measuring the sharp drops in each country’s national 
income during 1991-1992 compound the problem. 
Precise comparisons of national incomes within and 
across the regional boundary are thus next to impos- 
sible. The estimates, however, provide orders of magni- 
tudes and thereby permit rough comparisons. With 
these caveats in mind, the standard practice of using 
per capita income as a crude measure of stage of 
development can shed some light on how the Central 
Asian countries compare with each other and with 
some major developing countries, including some of 
their powerful neighbors. 


i T= economies of Central Asia are typically de- 


Lann oF Diversity 

With respect to stage of developindnt (with 1991 per 
capita income used as a proxy measure), Kazakhstan 
leads the region. Kazakhstan’s per capita income in 
1991 was perhaps not much lower than that of 
Malaysia—a country already in the upper echelon of 
the so-called third world. Despite the continuing 
plunge in output, Kazakhstan may still be richer than 
Iran and Turkey—the two Muslim neighbors vying for 
the role of big brother in the region. Even more 
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important, Kazakhstan is a nuclear power with ad- 
vanced space and satellite technology. 

By contrast, Tajikistan is the region’s poorest coun- 
try, with a per capita income of no more than half that 
of Kazakhstan. A $1,000 gap in per capita income 
within the developing world is a huge difference. Thus 
from the standpoint of national income alone, Kazakh- 
stan is as different from Tajikistan as Chile is from 
Jordan. Indiscriminately applying generalities to these 
two post-Soviet states just because they are part of the 
same geographic region is like lumping Jordan and 
Chile together and labeling both poor and backward. 

Uzbekistan—Central Asia’s most populous and 
politically dominant state, with a rich cultural heri- 
tage—is the region’s second-poorest country. It is 
clearly poorer than Iran and Turkey. Thus even a 
simple comparison of per capita incomes—the most 
commonly used measure of living standards and 
economic development—points to great economic 
diversity within Central ‘Asia. The most populous 
country, Uzbekistan, is poorer and less developed than 
Iran and Turkey, whereas the second-most populous 
state, Kazakhstan, turns out to be richer and more 
developed than these two influential neighbors. 

The diversity is no less pronounced in the economic 
structure. Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan are the two most 
industrialized economies of the region, with industrial 


‘output accounting for more than 35 percent of gross 


domestic product (GDP) in 1991. The degree of indus- 
trialization is no lower than that in Turkey (34 percent) 
and higher than that in Iran (21 percent). Data on 
industrial employment, however, reverse that ranking. 
Turkmenistan—the region’s second-richest coun- 
try—is Central Asia’s industrial laggard, with indus- 
trial output accounting for about 15 percent of net 
material product (NMP). Uzbekistan and Tajikistan are 
in the middle, with industry producing nearly 30 
percent of aggregate output. 

Data on the share of national output produced by 
the agricultural sector are consistent with the above 
observations. Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, the region’s 
more industrialized economies, are also the least 
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agricultural ones. By contrast, farming dominates 
Turkmenistan’s economy, contributing nearly half of 
the national output. Interestingly, in terms of shares of 
_ agricultural output, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan differ 
little. But in terms of agricultural employment, they 
differ markedly: with 45 percent of employment de- 
voted to farming, Uzbekistan can be characterized as 
an agricultural economy, whereas the same cannot be 
said about Kazakhstan (agriculture absorbs only around 
15 percent of the employed work force). 

Comparisons with Iran and Turkey put the regional 
diversity with respect to dominance of farming in a new 
light. In terms of jobs—and therefore life-style Ka- 
zakhstan and Kyrgyzstan appear to be less of an 
agrarian society than Iran. The picture is more striking 
when the reference country is Turkey: each of the five 
Central Asian countries is no more an agrarian society 
than Turkey, and most are less so. These comparisons 
once again confirm that Central Asia is not a mono- 
lithic regional economy that can be described with 
sweeping generalizations, and some countries in the 
region are in many ways more advanced than Turkey 
and Iran—the two Muslim neighbors widely seen as 
competing for the role of the region’s hegemon. 

The intraregional distribution of resource endow- 
ment only reinforces the above conclusion. The image 
of Central Asia portrayed by the Western Sovietologists 
as a region impoverished from one corner to another by 
an all-encompassing “cotton monoculture,” imposed 
and perpetuated by the Kremlin’s Soviet colonialists, is 
an overblown one. Cotton monoculture—agriculture 
dominated by cotton production, and industry domi- 
nated by cotton processing—does pervade the economy 
of the subregion that extends from Turkmenistan to 
Tajikistan, with Uzbekistan constituting the core. But 
the tyranny of “cotton colonialism” is perhaps as 
palpable in Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan as in Florida: 
cotton simply does not figure prominently in the 
output and employment of these two countries, where 
40 percent of the region’s population lives. 

The natural resource that has most attracted the 
attention of American, Japanese, and other foreign 
investors to Central Asia is energy—oil and natural gas. 
But here again the cross-country differences are strik- 
ing. Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan are the unlucky neigh- 
bors of energy-rich Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan. Furthermore, the three energy-rich coun- 
tries differ from each other when it comes to specifics 
of their endowments. Kazakhstan’s principal under- 
ground wealth is oil. By contrast, Turkmenistan, while 
rich in oil deposits, is the proud possessor of the 
world’s third-largest reserves of natural gas. 
Uzbekistan’s known oil and gas reserves are modest in 
comparison: even with greater exploitation than now, 
the most it can expect in the foreseeable future is to 
become a modest net energy exporter. 


Gold is another resource Central Asia has plenty of. 
The regional distribution of this natural wealth, how- 
ever, is even more inequitable. Uzbekistan tops the 
list—it has the world’s fourth-largest reserves. Next is 
Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan is a distant third. Turkmeni- 
stan and Tajikistan have no known deposits of gold. 
This summary reveals a cruel truth: if oil, gas, and gold 
are what make foreign investors salivate over this 
region, then the “Central Asia” that most experts write 
about excludes Tajikistan, and perhaps even Kyr- 
gyzstan. As far as natural resources are concerned, 
these two economies have but one—water. Thus the 
only bounty they can extract from nature is hydroelec- 
tric power by extracting energy from water rushing 
through the mountains. 

To sum up, geography—not economics—under- 
pins the characterization of Central Asia as a region. 
Beyond geography, economic diversity—not homoge- 
neity—is the hallmark of Central Asia. The level of 
national income and economic development, the rela- 
tive dominance of agriculture and the degree of indus- 
trialization, and the pattern of resource endowments 
all point to this conclusion. 


NOT THE THIRD WORLD 

The other conventional wisdom that deserves criti- 
cal scrutiny is that Central Asia is part of the third 
world. To begin with, the “third world” as an easily 
definable group of countries with similar features is 
under challenge. As East Asian countries rapidly catch 
up with the advanced industrialized countries, and 
South Asia and Africa fall behind, development experts 
are increasingly wondering about how to define the 
third world, which countries belong there, and whether 
the concept is more confusing than illuminating. A 
consensus is emerging that the third world encom- 
passes countries that have more differences than 
similarities in economic as well as demographic terms, 
and thus is not a very meaningful concept. 

But even if one could define the “third world,” the 
five Central Asian economies—embodying many fea- 
tures of the Soviet system—still constitute a category 
by itself. In some ways, they possess attributes of a 
“typical third world country.” But in other ways, they 
are more advanced. Their advances in certain areas 
reflect several positive achievements of the Soviet 
regime—a high degree of industrialization; strong 
emphasis on high’school education for all; an excellent 
public transportation system; a high premium on 
higher education and research in engineering, sciences, 
and mathematics; and a comprehensive social safety 
net with universal access to health care. 

Consequently, the system has achieved strong pock- 
ets of heavy and high-technology industries in Central 
Asian economies that are otherwise relatively underde- 
veloped and dominated by extraction of natural re- 
sources, animal husbandry, and farming. While 


deteriorating with deepening economic crisis, the 
transportation systems—both local and long-dis- 
_tance—in all five countries are more advanced than 
those in third world countries at similar stages of 
development. In education and health, the achieve- 
ments remain much below the level attained by the 
advanced capitalist countries, and yet are impressive 
when judged against developing countries with compa- 
rable per capita incomes. 

Perhaps the most important feature that sets Central 
Asian states apart from third ‘world countries of 
comparable (or often higher) levels of per capita 
income is their quality and stock of human capital. 
Thanks to mandatory secondary education under the 
Soviet regime, the region boasts a highly educated and 
skilled labor force. The extent of adult literacy and high 
school education equals that in East Asia’s newly 
industrialized economies. The Academies of Sciences— 
especially those in Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and Kyr- 
gyzstan—host some of the world’s best scientists, 
mathematicians, and engineers. The defense, high- 
technology, and heavy industries employ thousands of 
engineers, technicians, and professional and skilled 
workers. The majority of this work force is local people, 
though ethnic Russians—most born and brought up in 
Central Asia—account for a substantial minority. While 
many of them are leaving because of fear of future 
ethnic discrimination and in search of a materially 
better life, and have already caused some difficulties in 
certain industries in Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Tajikistan, most are likely to stay unless prolonged 
economic hardship, virulent anti-Russian nationalism, 
or sudden eruption of ethnic violence drives them out. 

The threat to Central Asia’s most valuable asset is 
coming from the continuing economic crisis. The 
resulting scarcity of essential resources accompanied 
by disorder since Mikhail Gorbachev launched per- 
estroika has been gradually eroding the quality’ of 
formal education, the environment for research and 
innovation at the Academies of Sciences, and the 
technical infrastructure at the plants and factories. 
Ironically, as this trend accompanies the move toward 
the transition to markets, the Central Asian economies 
are losing the asset that is of most value in helping 
them make this transition. But even with this adverse 
trend, the region’s superiority over the developing 
countries in human capital is likely to remain in the 
foreseeable future. 


A TRIANGULAR TUG OF WAR: 

INTERDEPENDENCE, INDEPENDENCE, DEPENDENCE 
Macroeconomic dislocations that have ravaged Cen- 

tral Asia’s five economies are largely the consequences 


*Editor’s note: As this issue goes to press, only Tajikistan 
remains in the ruble zone. 
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of the breakup of the Soviet Union, and not domestic 
market reforms. Like the rest of the former Soviet 
Union, Central Asia’s five newborn states are simulta- 
neously suffering from three separate—though re- 
lated—painful developments: -the collapse of the 
command economy, with its highly interdependent 
system of production, trade, and payments; the sudden 
independence from Russia, the giant core of the 
system; and the continued dependence on Russia, 
which itself is gripped by economic and political crisis. 

Plunging output, runaway inflation, and declining 
living standards in the region have so far resulted 
largely from this painful coexistence of independence 
and dependence on the core of a rigidly interdependent 
economy that fragmented in a chaotic way. Macroeco- 
nomic stabilization and liberalization measures—to 
the extent they have been implemented—have only 
compounded the economic crisis. They have not been 
the main driving force behind the macroeconomic 
dislocations. 

The adverse economic and social fallout of this 
three-way friction between the forces of interdepen- 
dence, independence, and dependence define the 
limits within which the ruling elites of each Central 
Asian state are operating. While the overall approach to 
market reforms diverges considerably among the five, 
the overarching economic strategy and the actual 
policy measures embraced by the political leadership 
of each state are being continually shaped by unpredict- 
able—and often explosive—shifts in this triangular 
linkage characterizing the disintegrating Union 
economy. 

One such fundamental economic strategy concerns 
the exit from the “ruble zone.” This decision has 
divided the region, with profound implications for all 
aspects of economic reforms. Kyrgyzstan left the ruble 
zone in May 1993 and introduced its own national 
currency, the som. Turkmenistan publicly declared its 
intention to introduce a new national currency, the 
menat, in November 1993, and so have Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan. 

After many declarations and statements on the 
introduction of a national currency, the other three 
have so far decided to remain in the ruble zone.* The 
motivation is political and economic. By remaining in 
the ruble zone, they wish to avoid total cessation of 
subsidies and transfers from Russia, and importing oil 
at world prices. Politically, these states want close 
relations with Moscow to prevent the erosion of the 
pool of the managers, engineers, and professionals by 
mass migration of the local ethnic-Russian population, 
and to obtain the security umbrella from Russia. 

On September 7, 1993, along with Belarus and 
Armenia, the Central Asian-3 (CA-3) signed an agree- 
ment to use the Russian ruble as their common 
currency. The accord calls on the members to ‘‘Russify”” 
their customs, taxation, banking, and hard-currency 
regulations, as well as to coordinate with Russia 
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monetary growth, interest rates, and budget deficits. In 
essence, Russia is to take charge of their fiscal and 
monetary policies. The ruble-5 countries (R-5) are 
likely to find it politically impossible to embrace 
Russian laws as their own. With Russia’s political and 
economic turmoil continuing and possibly deepening 
in the near future, by surrendering national fiscal and 
monetary policies to the Kremlin, the R-5 may succeed 
only in importing macroeconomic instability and sky- 
high inflation. With macroeconomic policies con- 
trolled by an unstable Moscow, which itself cannot 
qualify for an IMF standby loan, the R-5 countries are 
likely to learn the hard way that the confidence of 
foreign investors and businesses gained by the IMF’s 
seal of approval is worth a lot more in the long run than 
dribs and drabs of subsidies and transfers from Russia. 
The IMF cannot monitor a country’s monetary policy if 
the national central bank has no control over it. And 
without a national currency, the country’s monetary 
authorities cannot create the domestic stock of money 
and credit, and control their growth. This is why the 
IMF is unable to approve a standby program for a 
country unless it makes a clean break from the ruble, 
introduces a new national currency, and conducts its 
own monetary and budget policies. 

So far, however, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and 
Tajikistan are clinging to the option of postponing the 
day of reckoning. The latest testament to this tendency 
is an accord to form a new economic union agreed 
upon by nine Commonwealth of Independent States 
(cis) countries on September 24, 1993, in Moscow. 
Along with Moldova, Azerbaijan (which earlier left the 
cis but rejoined it by signing this accord), and Kyr- 
gyzstan (which has found living without the ruble even 
` more difficult than living with it), the R-5 members 
signed the framework agreement. They pledged to 
coordinate monetary and fiscal policies, to establish a 
free trade zone and a currency union, and to promote 
ties among enterprises across member states. 

This accord is not likely to survive either. A clue to 
its ultimate fate can be found in a statement made by 
Russian Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin as he 
hailed the accord: more than 30 documents would 
have to be drafted and signed before the economic 
union could fully take effect. 

The R-5 agreement to create a new ruble zone and 
the cis accord to create a new economic union are two 
concrete (and confused) responses to the conundrum 
that the Central Asian and other non-Russian republics 
of the former Soviet Union face: efforts to speed up the 
cessation of the economic dependence on Mother 
Russia and the dismantling of the Soviet economy’s 
centrally planned economic interdependence have 
greatly compounded the macroeconomic and social 
costs of building a national economy where economic 
interdependence is determined largely by market forces. 


DEVELOPING OTHER ECONOMIC TIES 

A close look at the shifting pattern of trade of the 
Central Asian countries, and their economic relations 
with the rest of the world involving direct investment, 
private loans, and official assistance, reveals a number 
of regionwide phenomena. First, the Central Asian 
states have placed the greatest priority on attracting 
private direct investment, typically in the form of joint 
ventures. Unlike their counterparts in, the third world, 
the governments of these poor countries are much less 
eager to receive official aid. They are also wary of taking 
private loans from foreign commercial banks and other 
nonbank institutions. 

Second, with the possible exception of Turkmeni- 
stan, which boasts a hard-currency current account 
surplus, the governments are eager to maintain good 
relations with multilateral agencies. They want standby 
programs and loans from the IMF, largely to earn policy 
credibility and thus gain the confidence of foreign 
investors. They are also seeking project finance, rehabili- 
tation loans (foreign exchange to buy critical imported 
inputs), and technical assistance from multilateral 
development agencies, in particular the World Bank. 

Third, with respect to trade, the Central Asian 
economies have inherited a peculiar Soviet attribute: 
they are unusually open within the former Soviet 
Union, and to a lesser extent to countries belonging to 
the Council on Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA), 
but virtually closed to the outside world. The Soviet 
command system imposed a highly interdependent 
structure of production and trade among the republics 
while keeping the union economy—and with it each 
republic—behind an ‘‘economic iron curtain.” A prin- 
cipal challenge facing each Central Asian state is to 
move from this politically determined, highly skewed 
trade structure to one determined by global market 
forces. This transformation requires each economy to 
become more closed to other former Soviet economies 
while opening up to the rest of the world. Disruptions 
from the breakup of the Soviet Union have already 
initiated a disorderly restructuring of production and 
reorientation of trade. Collapsing trade within the 
former Soviet Union and within the CMEA has already 


` forced rapid progress toward making the Central Asian 


economies more closed to their former Soviet and CMEA 
trading partners. The macroeconomic dislocations and 
social pain resulting from this process of “trade 
destruction,” however, have not been remotely compen- 
sated by progress in “trade creation” with the rest of 
the world. Available evidence suggests that Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan have expanded trade with countries 
outside the former Soviet Union and the CMEA but the 
expansion and the resulting increase in “‘openness” 
remain marginal. 

Fourth, with regard to their share of the foreign debt 
of the former Soviet Union, the Central Asian countries 
(like most other former republics) have chosen the 


so-called zero option proposed by Russia. According to 
this scheme, each country will relinquish its claims on 
the assets of the former Soviet Union to Russia in 
exchange for Moscow’s assuming the liability for that 
country’s share of the Union’s foreign debts. 

Finally, the Central Asian states are pursuing a 


multitrack approach to developing and managing their . 


foreign economic relations. Toward the former Soviet 
republics, they are following a three-track approach— 
bilateral, regional, and cooperation through the frame- 
work of the cis. The bilateral track appears to be 
yielding the most useful and concrete results. This is 
. specially true in dealings with Russia. On promoting 
economic and security cooperation within the frame- 
work of the cis, Kazakhstan’s President Norsultan 
Nazarbaev and Kyrgyzstan’s President Askar Akayev are 
the region’s—and perhaps the former Soviet Union’s— 
most ardent proponents. By contrast, President Sapur- 
murad Niyazov of Turkmenistan cares little about 
building up the cis; he strongly prefers to go the 
bilateral route in developing and maintaining close 
relations with Russia, and with other newly indepen- 
dent states. 

On developing economic relations with countries 
outside the former Soviet Union, the Central Asian 
states are also pursuing a multitrack approach, with 
greatest emphasis placed on developing close bilateral 
ties. The common motto seems to be “Open door for 
all,” but “No big brothers are allowed.” Economics— 
not geography, culture, or religion—is the primary 
philosophy guiding Central Asia’s foreign economic 
policy. All five states are vigorously courting the major 
economic powers from the West and from the East, as 
they continue to establish trade and investment links 
with others that show interest. . 

In this context, it is worth noting that Israel has been 
more active and successful in developing economic ties 
than have Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and other rich Muslim 
Gulf states. Israel has assisted Uzbekistan in improving 
its irrigation system. A delegation of Israeli business- 
men, headed by the minister of science and economics, 
visited Almaty in March 1993 and discussed specific 
projects in Kazakhstan’s agricultural sector and food 
processing and pharmaceutical industries. The Israeli 
parliament has approved a huge specific-purpose credit 
for Kazakhstan, the first time the Israeli government 
has taken such a step. 

The Central Asian states have joined the Economic 
Cooperation Organization—a regional organization with 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan as members— 
and routinely participate in its meetings. But by now, it 
is clear that the organization does not have the political 
coherence and financial resources to help Central Asia 
build its market economy. On a bilateral basis, Turkey 
is expanding its trade and investment ties with Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan. But the money 
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involved pales in comparison with that committed to 
Kazakhstan from the United States, Britain, and Ger- 
many, mainly in the form of direct investment. Turk- 
menistan has developed the closest economic relations 
with Iran, and has signed a number of contracts, 


__ including one to upgrade and extend rail links from the 


Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. But little has followed 
in terms of action on the ground. 

Recognizing the limited financial capacity of Turkey 
and Iran—not to mention financially bankrupt Paki- 
stan—Central Asia has begun to nurture relationships 
with countries and multilateral institutions where the 
big money is. The United States, major European 
countries, Japan, China, and South Korea are on their 
way to becoming the region’s major trading partners 
and investors. Several countries from Southeast Asia—in 
particular, Malaysia and Indonesia—are likely to find 
the Central Asian countries to be natural economic 
partners and political allies, and they have the money 
and the institutional capacity to play the role of 
mentors with an alternative development model. The 
IMF and the World Bank have begun to supply much- 
needed foreign exchange to the region. Having ac- 
cepted three countries as members, the Asia 
Development Bank also will soon be active. With new 
management, the European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is gearing up to accelerate its involve- 
ment in the region. 

Thus, contrary to conventional wisdom, the capital- 
constrained Muslim countries of the Near and Middle 
East are likely to play the least important economic role 
in the capital-hungry Muslim countries of the former 
Soviet Union, at least in the foreseeable future. Much 
more significant actors in Central Asia’s struggles to 
build market economies are going to be the capital-rich 
West, Japan, the Far East, and Southeast Asia. 

Within the next few years, South Korea and several 
members of the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions—with Japan at the core—may begin to play the 
most active role in Central Asia. Of course, this 
assumes no eruption of regionwide ethnic violence. 
Japan has vital economic and security interests in this 
resource-rich area: Central Asia offers Japan the most 
effective opportunity to diversify its reliance out of the 
volatile Middle East. The region also allows Japan to 
find a way—and a commercially lucrative one—to 
partially decouple itself from United States foreign 
policy interests in the Gulf. Japan has officially an- 
nounced its strong commitment to the economic 
development of Central Asia. Since Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin’s sudden cancellation of his Tokyo trip in 
1992, the number of official and private missions to 
the region has increased sharply. The United States 
wants Japan to give more development aid and take 
more global responsibilities. Japan will find Central 
Asia a perfect place to do just that.’ a 


_and rational framework for economic cooperation, they will inevitably degenerate into . 
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Independent Central Asia: A Primer 


By JAMES CHAVIN 


efore December 1991 Central Asia was virtually 
Been to the West, except to a few linguists 

and historians who studied this remote part of 
the former Soviet Union. Now cartographers are hastily 
adding to their maps five new countries—Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tajiki- 
stan—with a combined population of 50 million 
people. Cataclysmic talk of a battle between Iranian 
fundamentalism and Turkish secularism for the hearts 
and souls of the more than 30 million liberated 
Muslims is exaggeration. But the region is too large, 
and important, with too long a history, for the West to 
stand by and do nothing. 

Freed after 70 years of Soviet control, these new 
nations must now launch economic and political 
reforms that are nothing short of revolutionary. Their 
challenge is to reconcile an apparent contradiction.’ 
Economic and political reform are so closely linked 


that, from one vantage point, talk of one without the . 


other is almost meaningless. Economic centralization 

was both the justification and linchpin of political 

control in the former Soviet Union. Decentralizing 

economic decision making involves sae po- 
_ litical decision making. 

From another, and equally compelling vantage point, 
however, economic and political reform represent a 
mortal threat to each other. Rapid political reform risks 
creating institutions that depend on a degree of 
consensus not yet present, and that, consequently, will 
be too weak to cope with ethnic and civil conflict. 
Political liberalization will rip these societies and 
countries apart and render irrelevant talk of economic 
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reform. Tajikistan’s descent into civil war is cited by 
some of the most intransigent governments and many 
of their liberal opponents alike as a possible pattern for 
the entire region if political liberalization proceeds too 
quickly. 

The simultaneous interdependence and incompatibil- 
ity of these two faces of reform reflect both broader 
patterns of political, social, and economic develop- 
ment in non-Western, late-industrializing regions, and 
the historical consequences of the grandest attempt 
ever at social engineering, aimed at creating not only a 
unitary political and economic Space but also a unitary 
way of life. 


2000 YEARS OF HISTORY 

“Central” is an apt designation for this part of Asia. 
Kazakhstan, with a 3,000-mile-long border with Russia 
to the north and abutting China’s Xinjiang province to 
the east, straddles Europe and Asia. The famous silk 
roads, which ran north to south and east to west 
through it, were among the first important economic 
and trade links joining Arab, Oriental, and European 
civilizations. In the nineteenth century, the region was 
a point of collision between the Russian and British 
empires vying for strategic control of India. The 
peoples of the region and their lands fell into political 
irrelevance only when they were swallowed by the 
expanding Soviet empire in the 1920s. In the late 
twentieth century, Tajikistan shares, with neighboring 
Afghanistan, the consequences of a decade of super- 
power rivalry. The region lies in the path of what 
ultranationalist Vladimir Zhirinovsky says should: be 
Russia’s “Last Push to the South.” 

Settled by Persian-speakers in the centuries before 
Christ, the region subsequently absorbed cultural, 
commercial, and military conquests by Arabs, Mon- 
gols, and Turks. The genes, languages, and religions of 
these invaders all contributed to the complex tapestry 


- of the groups with the most compelling claims to be 
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original settlers. 


The Russians began to arrive in the late nineteenth 
century, and their superior technologies and military 
capabilities easily confirmed them as regional over- 
lords. Stalin used Central Asia as a dumping ground for 
nations he deemed disloyal. Entire communities and 
even populations of Meskhetian Turks, Crimean Ta- 
tars, and ethnic Koreans and Germans—to name only 
the most prominent—suffered forcible resettlement. 
The inflow of foreigners continued after Stalin’s death, 
` as bit players wearing the boots of collective farmers 


came to carry out Nikita Khrushchev’s vision of turning ` 


the. Central Asian steppes into the cornfields of Iowa. 
In the final years of the Soviet Union, ethnic Kazakhs 
found themselves almost a minority in their own 
country, facing a Russian population that was as large 
or, according to some figures, larger. The Kyrgyz, also, 
are a minority within Kyrgyzstan, which has large Slavic 
and Uzbek populations. 

The ethnic heterogeneity of these states is not simply 
a consequence of years of migration, but was inherent 
in the circumstances of their births. The five ethnic 
republics were administrative creations of Lenin and 
Stalin, dreamed up as the cornerstone of the Bolshevik 
“divide-and rule” strategy. Despite orthodox Marxist- 
Leninist precepts that dismissed ethnicity as a bour- 
geois relic, Lenin and Stalin supported the 
establishment of ethnically based republics as a way of 
undermining pan-Islamic or pan-Turkic, anti-Bolshe- 
vik sentiments. They correctly believed that the region 
thus divided would be unable to withstand the exten- 
sion of Soviet rule. The five ethnic states into which the 
region was divided were not fantastic and arbitrary, but 
neither were they the most compelling or anthropologi- 
cally logical bases for political and social organization. 


CENTRAL ASIA UNDER THE SOVIET UNION 

During the seven decades of Soviet control, the 
fundamental nature of the five republics’ political 
systems and economies was unambiguous. The repub- 
lics were run by the republic-level Communist party 
structures. Moscow granted these political structures 
considerable autonomy, which allowed the-local politi- 
cal elites to reproduce many of the traditional, pre- 
Communist patterns of social organization. Ethnic, 
clan, and regional ties undergirded the formally Com- 
munist political structures. 

Kazakhstan was the notable exception. Din- 
mukhamed Kunavev, the longtime first party secretary, 
was a full member of Leonid Brezhnev’s Politburo. The 
current president of Kazakhstan and the last Commu- 
nist-era leader, Nursultan Nazarbayev, was the only 
non-Russian talked about as a possible successor to 
Mikhail Gorbachev before it became clear that Gor- 
bachev was to be the last president of the Soviet Union. 
The price of this privileged status in the ethnic 
hierarchy of the former Soviet Union, however, was 
greater Russian involvement. 
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The republics’ place in the Soviet economy was also 
well defined. High-handed central planners at the State 
Planning agency in Moscow arbitrarily assigned deliv- 
ery prices for the five republics’ outputs, and in return 
arranged for equally low and unrealistic prices for 
deliveries from other republics. The Central Asian 
republics were designated primary agricultural produc- 
ers, with little value-adding processing to go on within 
their borders. Uzbekistan produced most of the raw 
cotton fiber for the entire Soviet Union, and was 
simultaneously a net importer of cotton fabric. Kazakh- 
stan and Turkmenistan, with large deposits of oil and 
gas, were important energy suppliers, but again, most 
of the refining and processing facilities were located in 
Russia. 

One of the first casualties of independence (or even 
the war of sovereignties that began after the failed coup 
attempt in August 1991), was this complex net of 
privileged trading relationships. Kazakhstan and Turk- 
menistan, beginning to demand world prices for their 
oil and gas, were told by officials of the central 
planning organizations that the subsidized prices they 
paid for manufactured goods from other republics 
more than offset the artificially low prices they received 
for their products. But regardless of the economics, the 
growing sense of power at the republic level and lower 
rendered the “just compensation” argument of the 
central authorities in Moscow politically untenable. 

With the decline of the Soviet Union, artificially 
imposed economic cooperation gave way to a mix of 
trading at world market prices for goods that could 
compete on the world market (mostly in the energy 
sector) and old-style trading at pre-agreed prices with 
guaranteed deliveries. Many individual enterprises and 
factories are not now economically viable, and are 
unlikely ever to attain that state, and so depend on 
their old trading partners both to supply their inputs 
and demand their outputs. This structure of interlock- 
ing enterprises, stretching across the borders separat- 
ing independent states, receives financial support from 
governments fearful of the large-scale social dislocation 
associated with genuine economic shock therapy. 

The disintegration of many Soviet-era patterns of 
trade and exchange has hit the Central Asian states 
hard. Chronic shortages of fuel can make flying within 
the region and between Central Asia and Russia an 
extended adventure. Lack of spare parts has left many 
cities with bus depots full of broken-down buses, and 
many consumer goods, from light bulbs to typewriter 
ribbons, are conspicuously unavailable. 


A SHARED LEGACY 

The five countries of Central Asia now face very 
different futures, yet they embark on their various 
paths with many common problems resulting from 70 
years of subordination to Moscow and central plan- 
ning. 
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The lack of political accountability in the former 
Soviet Union, and even knowledge about military and 
industrial production, has bequeathed ecological night- 
mares too numerous to list. One example is the 
Semipalatinsk nuclear testing site in Kazakhstan, which 
exposed people living in the surrounding area to 
above-ground nuclear tests before the 1963 Partial Test 
Ban Treaty. Even in later years, no one paid much 
attention to containing radioactive fallout. 

Decades of intensive agriculture development have 
overburdened the region’s water supplies. The Aral Sea 
has retreated from its original shoreline by as much as 
60 miles. The shrinking waters have left hundreds of 
square miles of salt plains, which are now polluting 
local food chains and water. Many meteorologists 
expect the contraction of the Aral Sea to have severe if 
unpredictable consequences for the region’s climate. 

Farmland has been mismanaged and abused. The 
center’s plans set targets for harvests that forced 

farmers to use and overuse fertilizer, and in the 
peculiar world of central planning there were few 
rewards for a longer-term perspective or a more careful 
husbandry of land. 

Soviet communism has had an equally pernicious 
effect on the societies of Central Asia. Communism 
filled the public and political realm with empty slogans 
and stultifying hypocrisy. Few people believed the 
force-fed propaganda, but almost as few saw any point 
in publicly contesting it. The retreat of communism 
has left in its wake profound cynicism about all things 
public and political. Political parties and civic organiza- 
tions are weak and without real social bases. This 
relegates them to the political sidelines, thus depriving 
them of the opportunity to demonstrate their relevance 
and importance. 

Kyrgyzstan has moved the furthest and fastest to- 
ward a democratic political system. Many Kyrgyz 
intellectuals like to account for their country’s rapid 
construction of democratic structures in terms of their 
recent nomadic past. They claim that nomadism, 
which is only several generations back for most ethnic 
Kyrgyz, is a demanding way of life that rewards 
versatility and adaptability in people and the political 
institutions and social practices within which they 
interact. 

Other Central Asians are more cynical. The Kyrgyz 
have embraced democratic values, they say, because 
they lack the oil and gas of Kazakhstan and Turkmeni- 
stan, and the cotton or numbers of Uzbekistan. 
Handouts from sympathetic foreigners are their only 
hope. 

Whatever the truth, many Kyrgyz are deeply disillu- 
sioned. They have built the institutions of an open and 
free political system—political parties, a free press, 

‘contested elections—but the lack of economic poten- 
tial has given the avowedly democratic process of 
decision making a hollow ring. Unopposed, the politi- 


cians and political structures of the Communist era 
continue to dominate their societies, and the ideals of 
accountability and civic responsibility remain elusive. 

The end of Soviet communism has meant the return 
of history. The surface harmony of the Soviet era is 
giving way to old grievances and prejudices. The most ' 
divisive lines of tension in each of these republics are 
those between the titular and nontitular groups, espe- 
cially the Russian. Many ethnic Russians have lived in 
Central Asia their whole lives, and feel no obligation to 
accept the status of second class citizens in order to 
apologize or atone for the circumstances of their 
ancestors’ arrival. Growing chauvinist rumblings within 
Russia are doing nothing to discourage these attitudes. 
Re-engaging society on nonethnic terms and convinc- 
ing ordinary people that they have a civic role, civil 
rights, and even a civic duty are some of the greatest 
challenges facing progressive citizens and politicians in 
this part of the world, 

Finally, the collapse of communism has left the 
Central Asian states facing an economic legacy as bleak 
as anywhere in the former Soviet Union. Living stan- 
dards in Kazakhstan-have plunged 50 percent or more 
in the past two years, as they have elsewhere in the 
once-proud empire. Many of the region’s factories and 
enterprises, jewels of Soviet-style industrialization so 
long as they functioned in a system of guaranteed 
“deliveries to the state” and unlimited soft credit, are 
simply not viable in a free-market environment. 

Kazakhstan has a torpedo factory, but depends on 
neighboring Kyrgyzstan for light bulbs. Uzbekistan’s 
economy is dominated by cotton production, which 
according to some estimates accounts for more than 80 
percent of the country’s gross domestic output. The 
government is acutely aware of the ecological dangers 
and economic risks of retaining this narrow economic 
profile, but simultaneously faces the harsh truth that 
cotton is the country’s only significant internationally 
competitive export. 

Kyrgyzstan is home to the Red Hammer sugar 
factory, which traditionally processed raw sugar cane 
shipped all the way from Cuba—an arrangement that 
could only have arisen under central planning. Much of 
Kyrgyzstan’s land is mountainous and untillable. The 
country produces no fuel of its own, and scarcely 
anything of interest to the outside world. According to 
Soviet-era statistics, approximately 40 percent of the 
Kyrgyz gross national income originated as subsidies 
from Moscow. Since independence, these have slowed 
to a trickle. 

Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan, with their huge 
petrochemical reserves, are the best placed economi- 
cally of the five Central Asian countries. Both govern- 
ments have signed complex long-term investment 
deals with North American, European, and Middle 


‘Eastern oil companies, and enjoy healthy inflows of 


foreign capital. However, their unreformed political 


systems, as well as the experience of other rentier 
states, provide no guarantees that this natural wealth 
will serve as the basis for sound, long-term economic 
‘development and not simply high living for a privileged 
inner circle. i 

Like other post-Soviet states, the countries of Cen- 
tral Asia must change the fundamental patterns of 
ownership in their economies. This will require an 
ambitious combination of privatization, demonopoliza- 
tion, and deregulation. But. privatization may trigger 
unresolved ethnic disputes. In Kazakhstan and Kyr- 
gyzstan, for example, ethnic Russians tend to dominate 
the industrial sector, while ethnic Kazakhs and Kyrgyz 
occupy the more traditional agricultural spheres. In 
Kyrgyzstan, Uzbeks farm the rich Fergana Valley re- 
gion. Throughout much of Central Asia, privatization 
will involve walking a thin line between the nontitular 
tenants and workers of some of the most valuable 
assets and resources, and the politically empowered 
but economically disadvantaged titular nationalities. 

On top of this, much of the region’s industrialized 
infrastructure cannot be privatized. It is economically 
unviable, and whether it is transferred to nominally 
private hands or remains under state control, the social 
consequences of enforcing hard-budget constraints 
will continue to haunt governments. Fundamental 
economic reform is an unavoidable imperative, the 
urgency of which will only grow. Yet few governments 
are ready (Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan) or able 
(Tajikistan) to tolerate the political decentralization 
that must accompany economic decentralization. The 
loosening of political control brought Tajikistan to civil 
war, which makes economic reform impossible. 


WHAT COMMONWEALTH? | 

The Commonwealth of Independent States, ‘estab- 
lished in December 1991 at the initiative of Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin, has so far failed to live up to its 
billing as a basis for economic and political coopera- 
tion between sovereign states, in Central Asia or 
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elsewhere. It has stumbled over the question of how to 
square Russia’s economic preponderance with the 
equal division of sovereignty implied by the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. Cis summit meetings have produced 
an endless series of calls for cooperation and coordina- 
tion, almost all of which have stalled at the implemen- 
tation stage. Political and economic chaos in Russia for 
much of 1992 and 1993 further complicated the 
process of replacing hierarchical colonial ties with a 
web of normal interstate relationships in which Russia, 
as is logical, will play a central role. 

Kyrgyzstan, with strong backing from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (MF), itself under political 
pressure from Western governments-anxious to reward 
democracy, introduced a new national currency last 
May. Turkmenistan, which reportedly had $3 billion in 
hard currency reserves salted away, followed suit at the 
beginning of November. Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan 
unwillingly followed soon after when it became clear 
that the strict monetarists in Moscow were unwilling to 
allow former fellow Soviet republics access to the ruble. 
Only Tajikistan, racked by civil war and by political 
instability in neighboring Afghanistan, agreed to Russia’s 
terms for remaining within the ruble zones, and 
formally surrendered the most significant attributes of 
economic sovereignty. 

The countries of Central Asia must individually and 


-as a region consolidate new political regimes and 


simultaneously reconcile this new political sovereignty 
with their economic dependence and interdepen- 
dence. If these newly independent republics are unable 
to create legitimate political institutions for mediating 
and managing political conflict and simultaneously 
transform the distorted patterns of economic integra- 
tion left behind by the Soviet empire into a more 
reasonable and rational framework for economic coop- 
eration, they will inevitably degenerate into inward- 
looking autocratic dictatorships or splinter along 
regional, ethnic, and religious lines. i 





Kazakhstan: Land of Opportunity 


By PATRICK CONWAY 


land of opportunity—a frontier region with un- 

crowded and productive land, abundant natural 
resources, and a hospitable climate. This attracted 
Kazakh tribes of nomadic herders in the fifteenth 
century, and encouraged the Russian empire in its 
conquest in the nineteenth century. Russian and ethnic 
` German immigrants were resettled in the region during 
the czarist and Soviet periods to exploit the natural 
riches using modern agricultural and industrial tech- 
niques. They came in such numbers that the Kazakhs 
became a minority in their own land. 

With independence from the Soviet Union on 
December 16, 1991, and adoption ofa market-oriented 
strategy, the economic opportunities in Kazakhstan 
appeared limitless. The new country’s leaders have 
faced a difficult task: allowing for the seizing of these 
opportunities while at the same time building a 
prosperous, independent, and unified nation. Kazakh- 
stan has had some success in areas where it could 
begin tabula rasa, as in the negotiation of joint ventures 
with Western oil companies. The country has, how- 
ever, been saddled with three major legacies of the 
Soviet regime—a rigid and Russocentric economy, an 
ethnically divided population, and environmental deg- 
` yadation, which the government has apparently placed 
in this order of priority. Each is both a focus of 
policymaking and a constraint on what the government 
attempts to do. Re-establishment of economic growth 
and stable ethnic relations, and progress toward a 
“greener” environment, will ensure that Kazakhstan 
remains a land of opportunity for all its citizens into the 
next century. 


Traito its history, Kazakhstan has been a 
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THE RESOURCE BASE 

. Landlocked Kazakhstan shares its southern border 
with fellow former Soviet republics Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, and Kyrgyzstan. China borders it on the 
east, while to the west and north lies Russia. The 
Caspian Sea, along Kazakhstan’s western border, pro- 
vides maritime connections with Azerbaijan and Iran. 
Kazakhstan’s landmass is about 1 million square miles, 
or just under that of India, while its population of 16.8 
million is only slightly larger than that of the Nether- 
lands. Only Canada and Australia, among large coun- 
tries, have lower population densities. 

The mineral riches of Kazakhstan include oil, associ- 
ated natural gas, coal, copper, nickel, gold, titanium, 
tungsten, molybdenum, lead, zinc, manganese, alumi- 
num, and iron ore. The country’s vast lands support a 
wide variety of rainfed (in the north) and irrigated (in 
the south) agriculture. Livestock husbandry is” the 
traditional occupation, based on the extensive opportu- 
nities for grazing on the steppes. 

Kazakhstan possesses a well-trained work force and 
the capital necessary to exploit natural resources. It’ 
was not a neglected part of the Soviet Union, but rather 
was chosen as the site for important projects during the 
Soviet era, such as the agricultural investments of the 
Khrushchev years and the space launch facility at 
Baikonur. Kazakhstan’s mineral wealth and arable land 
made it a vital part of the Soviet economy. 

Grain production capability in Kazakhstan was 
greatly extended under Khrushchev, but productivity 
has been erratic, as output fluctuates widely with the 
weather. Agro-industries exploit the southern crops of 
cotton and sugar beets as well as the fruits and 
vegetables harvested throughout the country. Industri- 
alization has been based largely on the extraction and 
processing of raw materials. 


WHAT THE SOVIETS WROUGHT 

The leadership of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic was well integrated into the Soviet political establish- 
ment in the period after Khrushchev. This was in large 


part due to Dinmukhamed Kunayev, leader of the 
Kazakh ‘Communist party from 1962 to 1986 and a 
member of the Politburo in Moscow from 1971. 
Kunayev, an ethnic Kazakh, interacted well with Rus- 
sians, both in and outside Kazakhstan, but also 
encouraged fellow Kazakhs to enter the republic power 
structure. Kunayev was succeeded, over Kazakh pro- 
tests, by Gennady Kolbin, a Russian from outside 
Kazakhstan, but after just a few years Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev replaced Kolbin with Nursultan 
Nazarbayev; a Kazakh. Nazarbayev remained in the 
.post until independence, and has been the president of 
independent Kazakhstan. This continuity of political 
leadership has provided a measure of stability in 
economically turbulent times. 

In the 1980s residents of Kazakhstan received wages 
and benefits that were about average for the Soviet 
Union, while residents of the other Soviet republics of 
Central Asia received significantly less. This preferen- 
tial treatment, and its large ethnic Russian population, 
led Kazakhstan to align itself more closely with Russia 
than with its Central Asian neighbors. 

A number of. Soviet legacies have been mixed 
blessings for the new country. These include the 
extreme economic integration of Kazakhstan with its 
neighbors, the unfinished experiment with per- 
estroika, and “ethnic muddying” resulting from the 
forced movement of people. 

Kazakhstan’s production facilities were not set up 
with independence in mind. The economy is tightly 
integrated with those of the other former Soviet repub- 
lics, and especially Russia. Kazakhstan, like other 
fellow former republics, is a Siamese twin of Russia, 
economically speaking—sharing organs and a circula- 
tory system, but with Russia as the much larger and 
more independently viable sibling. 

For example, Kazakhstan was a major oil producing 
region of the Soviet Union, but imported nearly as 
much oil as it exported. Its oil fields in the west were 
linked by a north-south pipeline to the Russian oil 
distribution network, while its refineries in the east 
were supplied with oil through a north-south pipeline 
from the Russian network; no east-west pipeline on 
Kazakhstan’s soil links the two regions. 

During the Soviet period, monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies were set by the central administration in Moscow; 
the republic authorities only implemented them. Ka- 
zakhstan inherited the use of the common currency, 
the ruble. It also inherited the inflationary trend toward 
higher government spending that began in the last 
years of Gorbachev’s tenure. In addition, Kazakhstan 
after independence had to deal with a downturn in 
economic activity that began in the late 1980s, appar- 
ently due to the reforms under perestroika. These 
weakened the command structure of the productive 
sector as they attempted to introduce greater reliance 
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on market forces. Output fell 7 percent in Kazakhstan 
in 1991. 

Land-tenure policies of the Soviet Union (and even 
earlier, czarist Russia) encouraged or forced the injec- 
tion of nonindigenous peoples into the region now 
enclosed in Kazakhstan. This became the basis for 
ethnic tension. The czarist governments gave pasture- 
lands in Kazakhstan as compensation to Russian and 
other Slavic peasants dispossessed in land reforms. The 
Soviet government encouraged the migration of Rus- 
sian and other Slavic peoples in order to modernize 
agriculture and livestock husbandry in the republic, 
and later, under Khrushchev, to carry out the expan- 
sion of agriculture. 

The process of agricultural settlement and collectiv- 
ization had tragic consequences for Kazakhs: from 6 
million in 1915 the Kazakh population of Kazakhstan 
had plummeted to 2.5 million by 1945. During the 
postwar years Russians were the largest single ethnic 
group in Kazakhstan, while by independence the 
number of Russians and Kazakhs was roughly equal. 
But minority status did not quench the Kazakhs’ spirit. 
The 1986 riots in the capital (then called Alma Ata, 
recently renamed Almaty) after the Soviet government 
installed Kolbin as party boss, provided the first 
indication that the Gorbachev regime had underesti- 
mated the scope of the Soviet Union’s ethnic problem. 

In the years following the riots, the teaching of the 
Kazakh language was expanded in schools in an effort 
to counter the recent custom of using Russian for 
official purposes. The Kazakh language and culture is 
dominant in the villages, where 60 percent of the 
Kazakhs in Kazakhstan live. Urban Kazakhs, though, 
are more likely to be fluent in Russian and unable to 
speak Kazakh. In only one in three schools in the 
country in 1992 was Kazakh the language of instruc- 
tion. 
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Although the number of Russians and Kazakhs was 
roughly equally balanced at independence, their distri- 
bution within the territory and society of Kazakhstan is 
quite different. Russians are concentrated in the north- 
em provinces adjoining Russia, and specialize in 
modern agriculture and manufacturing. The Kazakhs 
predominate in the south, with specialties in livestock 
husbandry and the cultivation of specialty crops. 


SHRINKING SEA AND POISONED LAND 

Extreme environmental degradation was the final 
legacy the Soviet Union bequeathed to regions of 
Kazakhstan and its Central Asian neighbors. The 
shrinking of the Aral Sea and the aftereffects of nuclear 
testing serve as two extreme examples. 

The Aral Sea, which lies athwart the western portion 
of Kazakhstan’s border with Uzbekistan, was once the 
world’s fourth-largest inland body of water. But since 
1960 it has lost 60 percent of its volume, its level 
dropping 50 feet. Aralsk, the city in Kazakhstan that 
was the major port for the sea, now lies 60 miles from 
the shore. The sea is evaporating because too little of 
the water from the region’s two major rivers, the Syr 
Darya and the Amu Darya, now flows into it, with vast 
amounts being drawn off upstream for agricultural use. 
And even so, the supply of water to current irrigated 
lands is insufficient. The most scarce resource in 
- Central Asia is not (as is often supposed) market- 
oriented businesspeople—it is water. The shortage is 
to a large extent self-inflicted, and this Soviet legacy, 
especially with the salt and chemicals from fertilizers 
on the newly dry seabed blowing over the land, will 
carry into the next century. 

In 1949 the Soviet government selected the region 
around the city of Semipalatinsk in eastern Kazakhstan 
as the site for the research, development, and testing of 
nuclear weapons. Between 1949 and 1962 nearly 200 
nuclear weapons were detonated in the skies above 
Semipalatinsk. After 1962, nearly 400 nuclear detona- 
tions took place in underground chambers. This was 
not a desolate area: hundreds of thousands of people 
lived within a 50-mile radius of the test sites. The 
consequences of this sustained exposure to radiation 
are evident in the region. Genetic abnormalities are 
common, as are babies born with severe neurological 
and physical defects. Leukemia also is widespread. 

The underground nuclear testing conducted in 
February 1989 led to the formation of Kazakhstan’s 
first modern independent political movement. Olzhas 
Suleimenov, a writer and geologist, was the first to 
speak openly of the tests. Five thousand people 
responded to his call to a public meeting, and from 
that core the Nevada-Semipalatinsk Movement was 
born. It proved quite successful in combating nuclear 
testing in Kazakhstan. For example, the Supreme 
Soviet of Kazakhstan, under strong pressure from 
supporters of the movement, turned down an offer in 


mid-1991 from the Soviet government that would have 
given the republic 5.1 billion rubles in exchange for the 
right to conduct two more underground nuclear tests. 
In August 1991 President Nazarbayev ordered the 
complex at Semipalatinsk closed. Its legacy, however, 
has penetrated the people of Kazakhstan to their 
marrow. 


THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGES 

Government choices in Kazakhstan today reflect 
both a desire to seize the opportunities afforded by the 
country’s natural resources and recognition of the need 
to address the economic, ethnic, and environmental 
legacies of the Soviet era. In economic and political 
reform the byword has been caution: changes are 
introduced slowly and carefully, with domestic stabil- 
ity seen as more crucial than implémentation of 
reforms. 

Strategy discussions in Kazakhstan in the months 
after independence featured extended debates on the 
appropriate economic “model” for Kazakhstan— 
whether the Korean, the Turkish, the Hungarian, or yet 
another model. Events of its first two years as an 
independent country indicate that Kazakhstan will not 
abruptly adopt any other institutional structure; changes 
have been evolutionary, grafted onto the inherited 
Soviet structure, and the pace can be glacial. 

This can be attributed to both nature and nurture. 
The leaders of independent Kazakhstan for the most 
part held similar portfolios and gained extensive expe- 
rience in the Soviet regime, and were thus steeped in its 
culture. The ethnic nature of Kazakhstan plays a role as 
well: considerations of ethnic stability permeate policy 
discussions that are ostensibly about economic or 
environmental .matters, and provide a rationale for 
maintaining the status quo. 

Kazakhstan’s economic performance has been schizo- 
phrenic since independence. The agricultural sector 
has largely held its own, but industrial production was 
down 25 percent in the first half of 1992 from the same 
period in 1991, and by a further 25 percent in the first 
half of 1993 with respect to January-June 1992. 
Capital investment declined 70 percent last year. 
Simultaneously, the country experienced extreme price 
increases, with inflation averaging 30 percent a month 
in 1993. 

The magnitude of this “stagflation” is large by 
Western standards, but in line with what has been 
occurring Russia and the other countries of Central 
Asia in the past two years. The effects have been 
compounded, since the inherited economic integration 
has led to output reduction and unemployment in each 
country. Firms have not yet broken the old links and 
established alternative sources of supply and markets 
for their products. 

Under Kazakhstan’s four-pronged economic policy, 
market-oriented reform continues although ethnic ten- 


sions have slowed it down. Trading relations with the 
11 other members of the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (cis) are smoothed wherever possible. 
Investments necessary for future economic separation 
from Russia and other former Soviet republics are 
pursued. Finally, government credits are made avail- 
able to agricultural enterprises and industries that are 
not yet profitable to ensure that they do not cease 
production, although two newly appointed reformist 
senior officials at the central bank, seemingly recogniz- 
ing that this fuels inflation, have implemented a more 
restrictive policy. The four policy measures have re- 
duced the drop in production somewhat, but at the 
cost of the sustained high inflation. 

Economic reforms have been uneven; price liberaliza- 
tion has been extensive, while privatization of state- 
owned firms has been spotty. At independence, 
Kazakhstan’s economy operated with prices in rubles, 
the ruble’s value and the relative price structure having 
been set by the authorities in Moscow. Less than one 
month later, in concert with Russia, Nazarbayev de- 
creed that the prices of all but essential goods and 
services would be determined by supply and demand. 
Subsequently the prices of nearly all products have 
been liberalized, most recently in January, after the 
introduction of a national currency, the tenge. 

Privatization in Kazakhstan began before indepen- 
dence but has had only limited success. The first stage 
closely followed the Russian model, but by the end of 
1992 few enterprises had been converted. The conver- 
sions that did occur appeared to benefit the incumbent 


political and economic elites. Nazarbayev noted in- 


March that, “we made a mess of the first stage of 
privatization, but without doing serious harm.” The 
revised program, introduced last year, provides for 
much greater government control over the process and 
ownership in the “privatized” properties. Nazarbayev 
assured an audience of industrialists that it would be 
25 or 30 years before the state sector’s share in the 
economy fell below 50 percent. Agricultural privatiza- 
tion has been slow because the government will allow 
private use of land but not private ownership. This has 
its roots in ethnic tension, as Kazakhs fear that if 
private ownership were allowed, ethnic Russians would 
soon own all the land. 

The government has been looking beyond the 
current stagflation to long-term development. Its strat- 
egy, as one might expect, is resource-based, and its 
greatest successes so far have come in the area of 
petroleum exploration and exploitation. The oil fields 
of Kazakhstan are among the largest known unex- 
ploited fields in the world. In 1991 the Soviet govern- 
ment negotiated a contract with Chevron for 
development of the Tengiz field in central Kazakhstan, 
but after independence the government of Kazakhstan 
reopened negotiations and was able to strike a deal that 
promises to be much more lucrative for the country. 
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(Chevron’s share of after-tax profits, for example, 
dropped from 28 percent to 15 percent.) By last June 
production had begun. But transport realities intrude, 
for there is no simple way to transport the oil to world 
markets. Chevron petitioned the Russian parliament to 
build a $1.2-billion pipeline from the oil field to the 
Russian port of Novorossiisk, and received approval in 
September. Other international petroleum corpora- 
tions have reached agreements with Kazakhstan, includ- 
ing ElfAquitaine on the Temirmunai field and a 
consortium including Mobil, Shell, and Total on 
drilling rights in the Caspian Sea. 


POLITICAL REFORM AND ETHNIC BALANCE 

Political reforms, including the introduction of a 
democratically elected parliament, have followed the 
Russian pace, albeit with a lag. The inherited system of 
local, regional, and national soviets, or assemblies, was 
maintained at independence. But by last November the 
self-dissolution of the soviets in Kazakhstan began at 
the local and regional level, with the Almaty city soviet 
leading the way. In December Kazakhstan's Supreme 
Soviet voted itself out of existence after approving 
extended emergency powers for the government and 
the election of a new parliament scheduled for March. 
This indicates Nazarbayev's strong political position, 
but the election is a gamble on his part. The outgoing 
soviets, though fractious, were known quantities; as 
the December election in Russia showed, a newly 
elected parliament may include more unpredictable 
elements. The grant of emergency powers, especially if 
continued through the seating of the new parliament, 
will facilitate economic reform. 

The ethnic equilibrium that had been achieved 
under Kunayev and Nazarbayev was disturbed with 
independence. Within the Soviet Union, Russians and 
Kazakhs had worked easily together in Kazakhstan, 
both in government and in the workplace. But in an 
independent state, Kazakhs became more vocal in 
championing “Kazakhstan for the Kazakhs,” while 
ethnic Russians, though citizens, became more pessi- 
mistic about their long-term prospects in the country. 

This loss of equilibrium led to greatly increased in- 
and out-migration. At the beginning of 1993 Kazakhs 
accounted for 43.2 percent of the population, up from 
42 percent the year before; the percentage of Russians 
decreased from 37 to 36.4. The birth rate among 
Kazakhs is significantly higher than among the Euro- 
pean nationalities, and further, there has been a large 
influx of Kazakhs from Russia and Mongolia, approxi- 
mately 50,000 arriving last year from these two places 
alone. Conversely, lower birth rates and emigration by 
the Slavic nationalities accounted for their declining 
presence in the population. 

Ethnic Russians remain in the majority in northern 
Kazakhstan, and since independence they have been 
pressing for closer ties with Russia. Last December an 
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ethnic Russian movement based in Kazakhstan called 
for dual citizenship for ethnic Russians living in the 
country and for the creation of a “free economic zone” 
in northern Kazakhstan. Russia has been supportive, 
but the government of Kazakhstan opposes these and 
any other moves to distance the ethnic Russians of 
northern Kazakhstan from the rest of the country. 
Nazarbayev, who has created much goodwill among 
Russian citizens, has walked a tightrope here. As noted 
earlier, his government is receptive to policies that 
would remove trade barriers with Russia. But Naz- 
arbayev has also said that his government will not 
tolerate any attempt to set the country’s Kazakh and 
non-Kazakh populations against each other. 


FACING RUSSIA 

Kazakhstan’s international relations begin with and 
center around Russia—dquite naturally so, since 
Kazakhstan’s economy is intertwined with Russia’s, 
and a near-majority of its people are ethnic Russian. 
Geography and history have forced a preoccupation 
with the neighboring giant, because desert and moun- 
tains discouraged contacts with Iran, Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan, and the rest of South Asia. The road to the West 
literally runs through Russia. The leadership’s re- 
sponse has evolved over time, from an initial overriding 
concern with what the Russians would think to a more 
sophisticated effort to confront Russia when necessary 
and to establish counterweights to it through coopera- 
tion with other Central Asian states and strengthened 
ties with Western powers, especially the United States. 

The use of the Russian ruble as a common currency 
provides an example. Kazakhstan from independence 
had been one of the staunchest adherents of the “ruble 
zone”—the continued use of the ruble as national 
currency. This may have been in part for cultural 
reasons—such as reassuring ethnic Russians—but it 
also reflected the desire to normalize trade with Russia. 
Last year the governments of Kazakhstan and Russia 
engaged in a diplomatic minuet on this issue. The 
prime minister of Kazakhstan, Sergei Tereshchenko, 
declared on a number of occasions that Russia was 
pushing Kazakhstan out of the ruble zone; at the same 
time, multilateral negotiations continued on the estab- 
lishment of rules governing a new type of ruble zone. In 
September the prime minister signed an accord unify- 
ing the monetary systems of Russia and Kazakhstan, 
but in November Kazakhstan abrogated the agreement 
and introduced its own currency. 

Ethnic matters have been a major cause for conflict, 
especially since Russian Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev has stated Russia’s interest in protecting eth- 
nic Russian citizens in other countries. Nazarbayev has 
countered this sharply, and has rejected dual citizen- 
ship as an option for ethnic Russians in Kazakhstan. 
Another dispute arose in February, when Russia claimed 


40 percent of profits from an oil venture in Kazakhstan 
in return for transporting the oil to the West. 

Kazakhstan has cultivated ties with the other four 
nations of Central Asia, in recognition of their eco- 
nomic integration and so as to have greater “mass” in 
confrontations with Russia. Earlier this year Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan, and Kyrgyzstan announced their plan 
to introduce a European Union-style common market 
by the year 2000. This trio has joined the other Central 
Asian countries and Turkey in establishing the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Organization. The Central Asian 
states have also agreed to set up a fund to save the Aral 
Sea and to formulate a five-year environmental strategy. 

The government has developed an acute understand- 
ing of its assets in negotiations with non-cis nations. 
Many Western trade missions have come to Kazakh- 
stan, and the government has encouraged investors 
from countries ranging from Germany to Thailand. 
United States Vice President Al Gore visited late last 
year, to promise $400 million in assistance and obtain 
agreement on Kazakhstan’s dismantling of nuclear 
weapons inherited from the Soviet Union. Nazar- 
bayev’s follow-up visit to Washington in Febru- 
ary, during which he met President Bill Clinton and 
signed the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, was the 
capstone to his strategy of establishing strong ties with 
the West. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE WILD EAST 

Kazakhstan’s natural resources have attracted entre- 
preneurs and speculators from around the world to the 
“Wild East,” but the government will regulate develop- 
ments in its incremental and cautious fashion. Tension 
between ethnic Kazakh and ethnic Russian citizens will 
remain the critical political issue, probably exacerbated 
in the short term as ethnic Russians press for closer ties 
with Russia. The success of ultranationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky (bom, incidentally, in Kazakhstan) and his 
so-called Liberal Democratic party in the December 
parliamentary elections in Russia is an indicator of the 
depth of “united Russia” sentiment; Zhirinovsky’s 
actions on the Russian side of the border can only 
heighten the tensions on Kazakhstan’s side. 
Kazakhstan’s own parliamentary elections, in March, 
will give Kazakh and Russian activists an opportunity 
to heighten ethnic confrontation. 

Will there be opportunities for the West? Kazakh- 
stan has already demonstrated, with its oil policy, its 
desire to participate in international markets. The 
country should become a stable and growing market 
for businesses that can solve the inherent transport and 
communications difficulties. Kazakhstan’s leaders have 
also exhibited a willingness to cooperate in interna- 
tional forums on nuclear nonproliferation and weap- 
ons destruction. The West will find Kazakhstan a 
moderate political presence in a region inflamed by the 
Iranian example. a 





| Kyrgyzstan has emerged as the only true multiparty democracy in Central Asia. The 
country must now see whether it can maintain and fully institutionalize its democracy as 





it goes “through the most complicated period it has faced in its short history.” 


Free Kyrgyzstan: Problems and Solutions 


BY ALMAS CHUKIN 


freedom and sovereignty. It is rediscovering the 

world community of nations, and the world 
community of nations is rediscovering Kyrgyzstan. 
There is no single explanation as to how and why this 
has happened, but a review of the events that have led 
to Kyrgyzstah’s independence may help shed light on 
one. 


Kien is now enjoying its third year of 


DEMOCRACY’S EVOLUTION 
-AND AKAYEV’S ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The Soviet government considered Kyrgyzstan one of 
its quiet republics. Turdakun Usubaliev (who now is a 
member of the Kyrgyz parliament) headed the Kyrgyz 
Communist party for more than 20 years; he was 
removed from office only after being accused of 
nepotism and bribery once Mikhail Gorbachev came to 
power in 1985 (he was later exonerated of these 
charges). Usubaliev was replaced by a technocrat, 
Absamat Masaliev, a poor leader barely remembered 
except for his attempts to bring friends and relatives 
from his native south to the Kyrgyz capital of Bishkek. 

Masaliev’s career began to unravel in 1990 when the 
Kyrgyz and Uzbek communities in Kyrgyzstan’s Osh 
region clashed violently that June over land distribu- 
tion. The conflict left at least 40 dead. For months 


tensions remained high as the Kyrgyz people waited to - 


be told who was responsible and what to do next. A 
number of mass demonstrations against Masaliev’s 
government were organized by the increasingly popular 
Democratic Movement of Kyrgyzstan. 

By the time the clashes had occurred the situation in 
the country had changed significantly. The first demo- 
cratic elections to the Supreme Soviet had been held in 
March. Although proclaimed democratic, they failed to 
deliver true democracy. In rural areas where the 
democratic movement had not gained sufficient 
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strength, local Communists took the lead. Immediately 
following the elections, Masalieu was elected chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet of Kyrgyzstan. Prime Minister 
Apas Djumagulov, at that time loyal to Masaliev, did 
not challenge him for the post. 

During the summer of 1990, a growing number of 
voices called for a presidential form of government. 
Knowing that the majority of parliament members 
belonged to the Communist party, Masaliev hoped to 
win election as president. In August, however, 114 
democratically oriented members of the new Supreme 
Soviet issued a statement that renounced the old guard - 
and proclaimed democracy and national unity. The 
democratic opposition gained momentum when former 
Prime Minister Djumagulov, joined them and decided 
to run against Masaliev in the parliamentary elections 
for the new president. 

Masaliev’s decision to run broke the unity of the 
Communists and turned the exclusionary election 
rules set by the parliament against Masaliev. According 
to these rules, a candidate who failed to get 50 percent 
of the vote could not run again. During the first round 
of elections Masaliev and Djumagulov received an 
approximately equal number of votes, but neither 
managed to win the required 50 percent. As a result, 
both candidates had to withdraw from the race. This 
historical turn of events opened the road to the 
presidency for candidate Askar Akayev. 

A few political old-timers ran for the presidency, but 
the public was ready for a new face, someone who was 
not part of the old regime. Thus, a well-known young 
scientist and politician who enjoyed political recogni- 
tion for the outstanding work he had done in his one 
year in the Gorbachev’s Supreme Soviet of the Soviet 
Union was elected president. Significantly, after being 
elected in the fall of 1990 by the parliament, he 
organized a general election in October 1991 and won 
it. Moreover, this January 30 he held a confirmation 
referendum, which he also won. Altogether, Akayev 
has been elected and re-elected to the presidency three 
times during one term. 

Akayev is an unusual politician for Kyrgyzstan. He 
was raised in the Kyrgyz countryside and is deeply 
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rooted in the values and traditions of the Kyrgyz 
people, but he was educated in Russia. His democratic 
outlook was largely shaped by his years in St. 
Petersburg, a city famous for its European and Russian 
cultural and political history. 

Akayev’s major accomplishment in the three years 
since he became president has been the creation of a 
democratic and pluralistic society in Kyrgyzstan. There 
are still some limitations on holding mass demonstra- 
tions in the Osh region, but martial law, which had 
been introduced during the Osh conflicts in 1990, has 
been lifted. Moreover, there has been no fighting 
between the rival Kyrgyz and Uzbek communities since 
1991. Islam Karimov, the president of Uzbekistan, has 
maintained strict control over the Uzbek-Kyrgyz border 
in return for Akayev’s guarantee of security for the 

. Uzbeks living in Kyrgyzstan. 

Shepherded by Akayev, Kyrgyz democracy is far from 
ideal, but then, it is still quite young. A step toward 
securing democracy occurred with the adoption of the 
new constitution on May 5, 1993. The final version 
sets the groundwork for a French-type democracy that 
gives the presidency extended powers.! According to 
the Kyrgyz constitution, the president, as head of state, 
presides over the three branches of the government. He 
appoints the prime minister and supreme court judges 
with the consent of parliament, has the right to 
propose new laws, and has the right to veto legislation. 
He also approves the candidate ministers suggested by 
the prime minister; the list is then forwarded to 
parliament. Based on the result of a mandatory referen- 


‘According to some sources, Russian President Boris Yelt- 
sin liked the Kyrgyz definition of the president’s role and 
borrowed much from the Kyrgyz constitution when drafting 
the recently adopted Russian constitution. 


dum, the president may dissolve the parliament and 
declare early elections. 

While the new constitution led to controversy about 
the role of the president, the private ownership of land, 
and the future of the Russian language in Kyrgyzstan, 
the main issue in Kyrgyz political life became the role of 
the parliament as the public began to realize that a 
new, full-time parliament was needed. To be fair, it 
must be said that the parliament has done much good 
work, but a lack of commitment is its single major 
fault. This was especially evident in the time spent by 
parliamentarians at their jobs: with the exception of the 
chairman or the chairs of committees, members worked 
full-time at outside positions and only convened three 
or four times a year. 

The president reached a compromise with the 
part-time parliament under which ee would 
serve the remainder of their terms, but would adopt the 
new constitution, which requires a full-time, 105- 
member parliament. But the provisions of the new 
constitution contradicted the current government struc- 
ture, and all its bodies became illegitimate. Akayev 
proved his dedication to democracy and announced 
the January 1994 national referendum to legitimize his 
presidency. The results are widely known: Akayev 
received an overwhelming 96 percent of the vote. The 
part-time parliament, however, refused to accept the 
chairman’s proposal for early elections and will prob- 
ably stay until the end of its term in 1995. 

Akayev’s policies, however, did have some detrimen- 
tal effects in other areas. During his first two years in ` 
office, the president took direct responsibility for 
running the government and attempted to personally 
resolve everyday problems. With time he began to 
delegate to the prime minister the job of finding 
solutions to concrete problems. This approach was 
then codified in the new constitution, which prevents 
the president from micro-managing. 


THE POLITICAL SPECTRUM AND ITS GENESIS 

The first political organization formed after the 
declaration of independence was the Democratic Move- 
ment of Kyrgyzstan. Twenty-four smaller political groups 
gathered for their first congress in Bishkek on May 28, 
1990. Many of these groups did not have clearly 
defined platforms, except that they were against the 
Communist party and for Kyrgyzstan’s independence. 
From the very start the Democratic Movement, whose 
main spokesmen was writer Kazat Akmatov, was a 
rather loosely bound coalition headed by five chair- 
men. In the beginning, the majority of its members 
were students and workers who moved to the capital 
from the country. They formed the first official organi- 
zation of squatters, which appeared in 1989 and was 
headed by Japar Jeksheev. 

About 60 percent of the Kyrgyz population lives in 
tural areas. As the birth rate in the country remains 


high, urbanization is becoming a growing problem. For 
many years, Bishkek’s colleges and factories accommo- 
dated the exodus and provided temporary government 
housing for a nominal, government-subsidized rent. 
After graduating, however, most of the migrants had to 
return to the country. There came a time, however, 
when the majority of these Kyrgyz began to wonder 
why they were denied the right of permanent residency 
in their capital when 77 percent of their capital’s 
population was non-Kyrgyz. Indeed, the Soviet distribu- 
tion system, which favored some and left others in long 
waiting lines, held out little hope for the newly 
urbanized young Kyrgyz. It was hard for the govern- 
ment to decide between a young family with two little 
children begging for an apartment because they had no 
money for rent, and a 40-year-old worker who had 
been on a waiting list for 20 years and was ready to 
move from a worker’s dorm to a place of his own. But 
the people focused instead on the ethnic differences 
and began to argue that outsiders should start looking 
for a place to live in their “native” countries. 

The young generation started to fight for its rights by 
seizing public land in Bishkek and surrounding areas 
and building private homes. The authorities were 


shocked at such apparent violations of the land laws ` 


and tried to convince the young families to move. The 
families responded by forming communities, distribut- 
ing the land among members, building roads, and 
establishing public (communal) territories. In some 
cases, volunteers set up patrols to protect their prop- 
erty. The public authorities, not ready for an open 
conflict, began making concessions and trying to talk 
the families into leaving. They failed and had to legally 
accept the new landowners. This policy caused an 
avalanche of new land runs. Tens of thousands have 
since moved into newly built private homes around 
Bishkek. 

In the course of the struggle for better economic 
conditions, some of the squatters became successful 
businessmen, some became involved in the black 
market, and the majority are still trying to make ends 
meet and finish building their houses. The diversity of 
construction sites is testimony to this inequality: 
former government farmland surrounding the cities of 
Bishkek and Osh are the sites for luxurious villas, 
unsightly shacks, and half-finished structures. 

In the beginning, the squatters’ movement did not 
have any political agenda. Squatters started by demand- 
ing land for private use and then requested gas, water, 
and electricity. The communities’ governing councils 
refused to join any political movement, claiming that it 
would distract them from solving local economic 
problems. But the authorities were slow to respond, 
and eventually community leaders realized that politi- 
cal action was required to make authorities pay atten- 
tion to their economic problems; they thus joined the 
Democratic Movement of Kyrgyzstan. 
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A tue multiparty system has yet to develop in 
Kyrgyzstan, but all its parts are already in place. With 
the exception of the Communists, no party has a 
clearly defined and dedicated membership base. In 
general, all parties advocate democracy and market 
reforms but differ in their approaches to implementa- 
tion and in their attitude toward the future of Kyr- 
gyzstan as a nation. Radical nationalists to the right of 
the political spectrum advocate ethnic Kyrgyz domi- 
nance; they want stricter enforcement of Kyrgyz as the 
national language, and they favor the emigration of 
ethnic Russians. On the other side of the spectrum are 
the Communists, who would like to see a reconstituted 
Soviet Union. 

Currently, there are four prominent political move- 
ments: radical nationalists, represented by the Free 
Kyrgyzstan party, the Party of National Renaissance, 
and some of the local Democratic Movement groups; 
national democrats, represented by the Democratic 
Movement and the Motherland party; moderates, repre- 
sented by the People’s Republican party, the Social 
Democrats of Kyrgyzstan, and the Agrarian party; and 
the left, represented by the Party of Communists of 
Kyrgyzstan. 

The majority of urban government employees sup- 


` port the Social Democrats, while the National Republi- 
„can party tends to attract intellectuals, and the young 


Agrarian party is gaining momentum in the country- 
side. Although the Communist party thainly attracts 
members of the older generation, it is still the best 
organized. Because Kyrgyzstan’s sovereignty is no longer 
a major issue, there is little public support for the 
radical nationalists. 


ECONOMIC COLLAPSE AVOIDED 

The economy remains Kyrgyzstan’s main problem. 
When part of the Soviet Union, Kyrgyzstan was an 
integral part of a unified economic system. The country’s 
small territory and a shortage of national energy 
sources made the collapse of the Soviet economic 
system especially hard on the Kyrgyz people. One after 


effect, the trade deficit, is largely the result of high 


prices for imported oil and natural gas. The price for a 
liter of gasoline increased from about 2 cents (in the 
Soviet period) to 35 cents, or about 1,750 percent. 
Such an increase would have been a severe shock for 
even a healthy economy. It is surprising that 
Kyrgyzstan’s entire economy has not collapsed; fortu- 
nately the shrinking of national output began to slow in 
the second half of 1993. 

Why hasn’t the entire Kyrgyz economy collapsed? 
President Akayev has prevented this from happening in 
two ways. First, from the beginning of independence 
he has consistently implemented free market economic 
policies. They were not always thought out, but still 
helped pave the way for the private sector that today 
significantly contributes to the Kyrgyz economy. Had 
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the government continued with the policy of central 
planning the consequences of economic collapse would 
have been hard to imagine. Second, the president’s 
decision to introduce a hational currency contributed 
to the economy’s survival. 

The history of the introduction of the national 
currency in Kyrgyzstan and the following collapse of 
the ruble zone remains largely unexplained. When 
Viktor Gerashchenko was appointed head of the Rus- 
sian central bank in 1992, he dissolved the unified 
ruble zone and introduced a restrictive system that 
forced inter-republican ruble exchange through the 
government-controlled central bank’s accounts. The 
rubles circulating in the other former republics were 
traded for the Russian rubles at various exchange rates. 
Beginning in the fall of 1992, after unsuccessful 
attempts to coordinate the activities of the ruble zone, 
the International Monetary Fund changed its policy 
and advised Kyrgyzstan to introduce a national cur- 
rency. The Kyrgyz government analyzed the conse- 
quences of doing so and decided to proceed. 

Other international organizations and the United 
States supported Kyrgyzstan’s decision. Some neighbor- 
ing countries, however, considered it political disobedi- 
ence and the manifestation of excess independence, 
although in reality the measure was driven by purely 
economic reasons. Russia’s position is not much 
publicized: in May 1993, Russian Minister of Finance 
Boris Fedorov was one of the first to congratulate 
Kyrgyzstan on introducing the national currency, but 
his words remained largely unnoticed. 


LANGUAGE POLITICS 

The 1990 Law on the Official Language laid out a 
phased transition to adopting Kyrgyz as the official 
language to be used in government documents. One 
could understand the feelings of the Kyrgyz people, 
who were forced to speak a foreign language for 70 
years. On the other hand, it has been estimated that up 
to 60 percent of men and women in their thirties and 
younger living in the cities do not know their native 
language. Only 1 of 65 Bishkek high schools offered 
classes in Kyrgyz. All colleges and universities con- 
ducted their classes in Russian, and the Bishkek and 
Osh universities, the only ones with Kyrgyz language 
departments, had 500 students total. In the cities, 
Kyrgyz was spoken only at home, but it was widely 
used in rural areas. 

When the Russians living in Kyrgyzstan came to 
realize that the Kyrgyz language was to become predomi- 
nant, they began to protest. The Russian population 
began to fear that the institution of Kyrgyz as the 


official language would seriously cripple its ability to 
succeed in Kyrgyzstan. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union, the Russian- 
speaking population believed some kind of a common- 
wealth structure would bring together the former 
republics. But as.the time went by, Russian emigration 
from Kyrgyzstan increased—emigration the Kyrgyz 
government opposed, with some success. At meetings 
organized by the government, participants were asked 
why they wanted to leave. The most common reasons 
cited were language-related problems, such as the 
eduction of Russian children in Kyrgyz schools. In 
response, President Akayev initiated and implemented 
the idea of a Russian-Kyrgyz University, nicknamed the 
Slavic University. 

Despite these efforts the situation by the end of 
1992 was out of Kyrgyz control. One of the reasons was 
better economic conditions in Russia, where the aver- 
age salary was three times higher than in Kyrgyzstan. 
Still, quite a few ethnic Russians continue to hold 
responsible positions in the Kyrgyz government and 
industry and are not planning on leaving. This group 
exerts significant pressure on the government. Lately 
this pressure has become a powerful factor in domestic 
policy. Ethnic Russians in Kyrgyzstan and other former 
republics are demanding dual citizenship to guarantee 
their right to leave at any moment and to enjoy legal 
protection of Russia. At the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (cis) summit in December 1993, the 
president of Turkmenistan, Saparmyrad Niazov, an- 
nounced the institution of dual citizenship in his 
country. This aggravated the problem. President 
Akayev’s suggestion to do the same in Kyrgyzstan led to, 
loud protests from the nationalists. Among other 
things, Akayev was accused of violating the constitu- 
tion, which prohibits dual citizenship. Akayev argued 
that there were legal mechanisms which, if imple- 
mented through bilateral agreements, would not vio- 
late the constitution. However, at meetings with Russian 
Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev in Bishkek this Janu- 
ary, Akayev did not make any promises regarding this 
matter. 


THE FUTURE 

Free Kyrgyzstan is going through the most compli- 
cated period it has faced in its short history. The 
battlefield in the struggle for change is in the hearts and 
minds of every citizen. For 70 years the people of 
Kyrgyzstan were persuaded to sacrifice for a better 
future. The same is happening now but the difference 
is that the future is seen everyday on the screens of the 
television sets that report about life in the West. a 
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Tajikistan: From Freedom to War 


By SHAHRBANOU TADJBAKHSH 


the former Soviet Union, a conflict that ques- 
tions the independence of the country and 
threatens the stability of Central Asia. The civil war that 
broke out in 1992 has cost the lives of about 20,000 
people and displaced 10 percent of the population. 


T ajikistan is the site of the most brutal conflict in 


Because of the war, Tajikistan has been ruined economi- . 


cally, fragmented politically, and has lost its nominal 
_ independence to Russia. Only with the efforts of the 
international community can it regain any stability. 


THE BACKGROUND TO WAR 

Within two years of declaring independence in 
September 1991, Tajikistan became a hotbed of multi- 
party politics and the focus of regional rivalries. In the 
absence of a coherent supranational “Tajik” conscious- 
ness, most newly founded parties and movements fell 
to violent regional and local rivalries. All this demon- 
strated the, failure of the democratic experiment in 
Tajikistan 


The opposition to the Communist government, a 


-coalition of the Democratic party, the Renaissance 
People’s Movement, the Islamic Revivalist party (IRP), 
and the Ruby of Badakhshan, lacked coherent organiza- 
tional skills and was led by different ambitious people 
with little political experience. It was most effective 
when it rallied behind the grassroots mobilizing effort 
of the Rre and charismatic leaders such as Davlat 
Khudonazarov and Akbar Turajonzoda, the chief official- 
cleric of Tajikistan. 

The alliance began its increasingly violent struggle 
against the state by first demanding cultural autonomy 
for the Tajik language, then complete political and 
economic independence, and finally, the removal of 
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the former Communist apparatchiks who had made an 
electoral comeback in 1991. In the summer of 1992, 
the opposition managed to coerce President Rahman 
Nabiyev into establishing a coalition government, 
where eight opposition members held key ministerial 
jobs. But in November 1992, Imomali Rahmonov led 
the return of the old guard in a parliamentary coup 
aided by the Popular Front, a paramilitary organiza- 
tion. This shift brought massive death and destruction: 
the match that lit the fire was the widespread availabil- 
ity of weapons provided by Russia, Uzbekistan, and 
Afghanistan. The opposition was crushed; its leaders 
fled to Moscow and Afghanistan and its supporters 
were systematically purged. Government supporters 
then discredited the opposition by launching an inter- 
national campaign against the so-called fundamental- 
ism that lay at the doorstep of Russia. 

The human rights record of the Tajikistan govern- 
ment has been strongly criticized by Amnesty Interna- 
tional and Helsinki Watch.. The “gross violations of 
human rights” documented during the winter and 
spring of 1992-1993 included summary executions, 
disappearances, and discrimination on the basis of 
ethnic and regional origin. The leaders of the opposi- 
tion were tried in absentia and charged with treason 
while the supreme court banned all parties and move- 
ments—except for the Communist party. The indepen- 
dent press was closed down, and 15 journalists were 
allegedly killed by members of the Popular Front. 

Yet, the present government’s quest for international 


‘legitimacy has made it aware of the negative public 


opinion its human rights record has generated. In a 
direct sign of recognizing the “values respected by the 
civilized world,” Rahmonov personally appealed to the 
prosecutor general for the release of two of the most 
famous political prisoners. This led to the freeing of the 
poet Bozor Sobir, an outspoken ex-member of the 
Democratic party. However, more than 300 people 
may still be held as political prisoners, most of whom 
have not yet been tried. 
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TAJIKISTAN 


Ethnic Breakdown by Percent 


Other 6.6 
Russian 3.5 


Population: 5.7 million 





Source: CIA 


POLITICS SINCE THE WAR 

Tajikistan’s territorial unity, sovereignty, and prosper- 
ity have been shattered by the war and can only be 
revived by intense work on national reconciliation, 
political opening, and institution building. The govern- 
ment is now seeking ways to promote a general 
amnesty, complete disarmament, and the rehabilita- 
tion and compensation of refugees. At the closing of 
the eighteenth session of the Supreme Soviet, Speaker 
Imomali Rahmonov opened the door to future parlia- 
mentary and presidential elections, as well as a referen- 
dum on adopting a new constitution. Rahmonov also 
declared that he would run in a presidential election. 

Yet, a tentative plan to hold general elections with 
the participation of all political groups is, for the 
moment, only a political figure of speech. Although 
Rahmonov appealed to his exiled ex-patriots to return 
home and invited them to discuss the new constitu- 
tion, it is inconceivable that they will do so anytime 
soon. As it stands, the government is so weak that it 
seems to have lost authority over the local Popular 
Front members that helped bring it to power. The latter 
could potentially create three obstacles to political 
reconciliation. 

First, they are motivated by personal revenge against 
the armed opposition with whom they fought in the 
war-ravaged south. Because they are in control of the 
southern region that immediately neighbors Afghani- 
stan, the border violations and infiltrations into 
Tajikistan affect them more immediately than the 
central administration in Dushanbe. They are therefore 
more likely to oppose dialogue or reconciliation with 
the armed opposition. 

Second, the Popular Front expects to be compen- 
sated for its loyalty to the present government and 
naturally wants to receive a good share of the booty. 


Front members have so far been placed in key posi- 
tions in the Ministry of Interior (MvD) and the Ministry 
of Security. But the members of the Popular Front are 
more interested in what they can gain in their native 
south—land and local political positions. Thus, many 
would oppose plans for the rehabilitation of refugees 
returning from Afghanistan. 

Finally, the disarmament of Front members, who are 
now responsible for the lawlessness in the country, will 
be one of the government’s most difficult tasks. The 
extent of the autonomy of the southern militiamen will 
be demonstrated by the degree to which they place 
obstacles in the new government’s path of reconcilia- 
tion and amnesty. 

Thus the political resolution of the conflict has 
become the main focus of those within and interested 
in Tajikistan. To help the country rise successfully from 
the ruins of war, two processes are being carried out at 
the same time. Diplomatic negotiations between the 
government and the opposition that involve the coun- 
tries of the region (Iran, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
Uzbekistan) are being promoted by the uN. The 
process of stabilization within Tajikistan, including 
institution and confidence building, disarmament and 
national reconciliation, is aided by a newly established 
office of the Council for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE). 

Why the two sides finally agreed to communicate 
demonstrates Russia’s—and the international com- 
munity’s—influence in Tajikistan. By early summer 
1993, the political situation in Tajikistan had degener- 
ated into a routine with few surprises. The government 
had consolidated its power through force, and the 
exiled opposition was split between traumatized demo- 
cratic and nationalist intellectuals in Moscow and 
armed fighters who were supposedly trained in military 
camps in northern Afghanistan. The occasional border 
violations and skirmishes had become an excuse for 
the sizable presence of Russian border guards on the 
Tajik-Afghan border. 

In midsummer one incident dramatically changed 
the situation. The Russian troops, in retaliation for a 
particularly violent border clash in which 25 Russians 
died, were accused by the Afghan government of 
violating the border and bombing Afghan villages. The 
Afghan response, “We have not forgotten the past 14 
years!” echoed in the international community and 
received a chilly reaction from the Russian public. 
Shortly after, the Russian government, backed by its 
political ally in Central Asia, Uzbekistan, began talking 
for the first time about the need for a “political 
solution” to the Tajik conflict. 

For the past six months, the Rahmonov government 
has forcibly “evolved” into understanding that na- 
tional unity and political stability are important if 
Tajikistan wants to receive the continued blessing of 
Russia and respect and recognition from the interna- 


tional community. Both Russian Foreign Minister 
Andrei Kozyrev and the Tajik government at one time 
tuled out negotiations with the armed opposition in 
Afghanistan, and instead sought a “constructive” com- 
ponent that would recognize the legal authority of the 
government. But the opposition refused to appear 
divided between “offensive” and “constructive” enti- 
ties. A number of its leaders might have at one point 
organized a government in exile in Afghanistan, but the 
idea was dropped when those in Moscow refused to 
cooperate. 

Tajik intellectuals, journalists, and politicians gath- 
ered in Moscow have since organized a Coordination 
Committee for Democratic Movements that publishes 
its own newspaper and is in constant and direct 
contact with former allies in Afghanistan. The leaders 
of the opposition are Seyed Abdulla Nuri and Akbar 
Turajonzoda; they sign their decrees interchangeably as 
the “Islamic Resistance Movement” or more often as 
the “Islamic Movement,” which has a broader mean- 
ing than the now no longer operational Islamic Revival- 
ist party. The movement apparently has Islam in its 
name in an effort to seek a common language with its 
multiethnic hosts in Afghanistan. But despite an inter- 


national campaign that did not differentiate among the © 


different factions of the opposition—labeling them all 
“fundamentalist rebels’ —the nationalist and Demo- 
cratic party members do not want to separate their 
goals from their Islamic allies. The Islamic Movement 
does not want to establish an Islamic regime as long as 
it has to be imposed by force against the will of the 
people, a line it has held to since before the war. 
Opposition leaders are also seeking a political 
settlement to the conflict before they return. They 
began by making impossible demands, such as the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops. Then, realizing 
Russia’s geostrategic interest in the region, they de- 
manded to negotiate directly with Russia, bypassing 
the Tajik government. In the last few months, however, 
they have said they are ready to talk directly to the 
government and share power with what they hitherto 
regarded as the “Communists.” The Rahmonov govern- 
ment has also finally agreed to talk to all “social and 
political organizations of the opposition that are ready 
to cooperate with the leadership” in order to build a 
democratic and secular state in Tajikistan. Meanwhile, 
distancing itself from appearing too actively involved in 
local politics, the Russian government has declared 
itself ready to cooperate with the UN and CScE efforts in 
Tajikistan. 
- THE GEOPOLITICAL DIMENSIONS TO THE CONFLICT 
Tajikistan now finds itself in five geopolitical spheres 
that affect its internal political dynamics as well as its 
economic and military relations. It enters the new 
world first as a country within the cis, then as one 
within Central Asia, as part of the neighboring Persian- 
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speaking world, within the ensemble of Islamic coun- 
tries, and finally, within the international community. 


Relations with the cis 

Russia is now positioning itself as the gate to the 
West and market reforms. By joining the single ruble 
zone, and by depending on the Russian military for its 
internal and external security, Tajikistan has effectively 
handed over its nominal independence to Russia, 
which dominates its relations with the cls. 

In the increasingly vocalized Russian foreign policy 
about Russia’s “near abroad,” the interests of the 
Russian minorities have become an excuse for in- 
creased interference in the domestic politics of the 
so-called independent states. Russian Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev has emerged as the main spokesman, protest- 
ing discrimination sustained by Russians in the former 
republics. But the plight of the Russians in Tajikistan is 
an exaggerated claim: the brutal civil war caused 
insignificant casualties among the Russian population, 
and the few more recent instances of murder are 
attributed to the rising crime wave. The mass exodus of 
Russians was due to the discomfort of living in a war 
situation or in a country that seemed to be engulfed in 
a wave of nationalist violence. 

Yet, Moscow is primarily concerned about the 
instability within Russia because of a large inflow of 
displaced Europeans. Rather than a fear of spreading 
fundamentalism in Russia, the government is more 
concerned about the potential inflow of millions of 
Russians and refugees. As far as Tajikistan is con- 
cerned, however, it should not worry: the Supreme 
Soviet, in`an effort to keep the specialists and please 
Russia at the same time, is about to adopt a dual 
citizenship law and is considering whether to re-adopt 
Russian as the country’s other state language. 

The protection of Russian monitories in Tajikistan 
has been one of the excuses Kozyrev has used as the 
legal basis for the presence of Russian troops on the 
border and the 201st Motorized Rifle Division within 
the country. Kozyrev calls the protection of the Russian 
interests in foreign lands a “special role,” and not at all 
an “imperial” action. Thus, Tajikistan has effectively 
been realigned within Russia’s zone of interest. 
Kozyrev, Defense Minister Pavel Grachev, and President 
Boris Yeltsin have in the course of recent months 


' articulated Russia’s unwillingness to withdraw from 


regions that have for “centuries” been in Russia’s 
sphere of interest. Yeltsin proclaimed that the Tajik- 
Afghan border was, in fact, Russia’s border. 

Yet Russia would also like international recognition 
for its peacekeeping efforts in the cis and in Tajikistan 
in particular. Defense Minister Grachev has argued that 
because of the large numbers of troops that Russia has 
committed to the cis peacekeeping forces within the 
former Soviet Union, they deserve to operate under the 
auspices of the CSCE or the UN. However, the Russian 
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troops have not been impartial in the fighting in 
Tajikistan, and there is ample evidence that Russian 
mercenaries fought on behalf of the government forces 
during the civil war. The presence of the 201st resulted 
in the theft or “donation” of large amounts of heavy 
ammunition and weapons that wound up in the hands 
of both sides. If Tajikistan now depends heavily on the 
Russian armed forces for its security, it is partly due to 
their presence in the country as remains of the Red 
Army in the first place. 

In the meantime, the cold air of Russian nationalism 
does not please the last of the Communists in the 
former Soviet Union, although it may appeal to their 
sense of authoritarian rule. The wave is nationalist, 


Russia-first in nature and worries Islamists and so- - 


called Communists alike. Vladimir Zhirinovsky may 
amuse the world with outrageous comments now, but 
he could also be a catalyst, a front for more traditional 
forces to take drastic actions or use as an excuse to 
prevent others from doing so. His statements about 
restoring Russia’s 1917 borders is typical of an elec- 
toral campaign directed toward a disillusioned people. 
But he might have a point on the future of Tajikistan: 
Zhirinovsky claims that he would reverse the current 
strategy, that is, withdraw Russian forces and economic 
aid so that the Central Asian republics would come 
begging “with tears in their eyes” to be taken back to 
Russia. 


The Uzbekistan Factor 

If for some time last year it seemed that Moscow 
would let Uzbekistan carry out its foreign policy in 
Central Asia, it is now bypassing its partner and 
conducting bilateral relations directly with Tajikistan. 
With the strengthening of Moscow’s influence on 
political development in the region, Uzbekistan seems 
to have taken a back seat. Uzbekistan President Islam 
Karimov, whose MVD troops and air force were allegedly 
involved in the Tajik civil war on the government’s 
side, is now acknowledging Russia’s role as the guaran- 
tor of stability in the region. Only after Russia hinted at 
a political settlement to the Tajik conflict did Uzbe- 
kistan follow on cue. But it remains to be seen to what 
extent Karimov is interested in developing a unified 
approach in settling the Tajik conflict. Uzbekistan, 
which may not favor the establishment of a strong Tajik 
national government, may in fact be following its own 
instincts. If the most pessimistic scenario is to be 
believed, Uzbekistan has a vested interest in prolong- 
ing the conflict in Tajikistan, encouraging the outflow 
of the Tajiks from Central Asia. 

Karimov voiced his concern about the danger of 
fundamentalism and the destabilizing effect of the 
Afghan war on Central Asia, both of which translate 
into his biggest fear: an Uzbek-Tajik conflict in Central 
Asia. The Tajik nationalist analysis is that Uzbekistan 
has not accepted the independence of Persian speakers 


from its territory and therefore fears a liberal and 
nationalist Tajik regime in the region. Friendship with 
Uzbekistan is indeed a “historical requirement” that 
Rahmonov recognizes. 


The Persian Dimension 

Tajikistan shares with Iran and Afghanistan a histori- 
cal, religious, and cultural solidarity, but little construc- 
tive political or economic unity. Iran does not want to 
risk the commercial potential of maintaining good 
relations with Central Asia for the sake of backing a 
Persian-speaking minority deeply engulfed in war. 
Furthermore, even though Persian cultural identity was 
a rallying point for the majority of Tajik nationalist 
intellectuals who began the 1989 political upheaval, 
Iran today is downplaying its interest in the political 
revival of a “Greater Iran” and instead concentrating 
on its internal problems. There is also little evidence 
that the Islamic resistance to Russian rule in Tajikistan 
originated outside Sunni Tajikistan in Shiite Iran. Yet, 
given its historical role, the fact that Iran is culturally 
close to the Central Asian states should be expected, 
but to what extent it can play a nominal role should not 
be overstated either. 

Afghanistan, on the other hand, is where the real fate 
of Central Asia may be decided. There are more Tajiks 
in Afghanistan than there are in Central Asia, where the 
ratio of Uzbek to Tajik is reversed. The confrontation 
between these two identities could be seen as the 
center of nationalist discourse in Dushanbe and Tash- 
kent, and the outcome of the war in Afghanistan 
directly affects the power struggle. What the stepped-up 
Afghan conflict means in the eyes of Tajik nationalists 
is a realignment of all non-Tajiks (Uzbeks and Pash- 
tuns) against the Tajiks of Afghanistan. If the forces of 
General Aburashid Doestum and former Prime Minis- 
ter Gulbuddin Hekmatyar win in Afghanistan, then the 
Tajiks will be defeated in greater Central Asia. 

There also seems to be a direct correlation between 
the domestic political situations in the countries that 
share borders. The Tajik opposition took heart in the 
April 1992 victory of the Tajik Ahmad Shah Massoud 
over the Soviet-backed government in Afghanistan, and 
became bolder in its actions, which led to the civil war. 
Doestum, who is in control of northern Afghanistan, 
where Tajik refugees have taken shelter, is said to be 
politically close to Karimov. By interfering in the Tajik 
war on behalf of the pro-Communists, Karimov cut the 
influence of Tajik nationalists in Central Asia. It 
remains to be seen whether Doestum is also able to do 
the same thing with the Tajiks in Afghanistan. If there 
is any truth to this theory, then Rahmonov and the 
southern Tajik faction of the current government 
would have to ally themselves with Ahmad Shah 
Massoud and President Rabbani. But some experts 
dismiss the idea that the conflict in Afghanistan is 
merely ethnically based, and point to a mosaic of 


money power and personalities as the main fuel to the 
battles. They argue that ethnic identities are not 
territorialized and do not act as the building blocks of 
Afghan politics. 

In any case, there is speculation as to how much 
money has been poured into the training of Afghan and 
Tajik mujaheddin groups in Afghanistan. Afghan muja- 
heddin siding with the Tajik opposition may see their 
actions as a continuation of the war against secularism 
and communism. In the meantime, there are between 
30,000 and 40,000 Tajik refugees in Afghanistan that 
still have not been repatriated. 


The International Sphere 

Tajikistan’s entrance into the international arena is 
very significant. The government counts on the ensuing 
legitimacy, recognition, and respect. At the same time, 
it is learning that to receive any of these plus material 
assistance, it will have to restrain its repressive behav- 
ior. 

So far Tajikistan has joined the csce, the uN, the 
Economic Cooperation Organization (Eco), and the 


Organization of Islamic Conference (o1c). Membership ` 


in the ECO in particular has given the Muslim Central 
Asian states a sense of power by being a part of a 
growing regional entity with a vast potential for trade, 
transportation, and communication. But so far ECO 
proposals to mediate in the Tajik and Afghan war and 
ease regional tensions have not been accepted by the 
countries involved. More concrete assistance, both 
political and humanitarian, is preferred and is expected 
to materialize under the auspices of the UN. 


A LOOK AT THE TAJIK FUTURE 

There are four scenarios for the future of Tajikistan. 
The first, the status quo, sees the government continu- 
ing to make small gestures of openness to appease 
criticism; it also sees it relying on Russian peacekeep- 
ers for stability and on the Russian central bank for 
heavy subsidies to its economy. The opposition will 
continue to throw stones at the glass window, infiltrat- 
ing the border in small numbers, each time making the 
news for a short time. Although Russian military 
leaders have issued warnings, it is very unlikely that the 
opposition is preparing itself for a successful major 
offensive this spring when the mountains become 
passable again. What look like dangerous ‘radical 
Islamic rebels” do not always act in solidarity and may 
not be as well trained and well armed as thought. More 
realistically, the border skirmishes will resume on a 
small scale and the arms and narcotics smuggling will 
continue to give enough reason for the prolonged 
Russian presence. 

But Tajikistan cannot continue to survive on a 
Russian subsidy. The peacekeeping mission is also 
expensive, and, given that it has become a target for 
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daily attacks, is increasingly reviving dark memories of 
Afghanistan in Russian and world public opinion. 

The most optimistic scenario, which is what all 
parties are increasingly striving for, paves the way for 
state and institution building in Tajikistan through 
political openings to the opposition and the enforce- 
ment of measures for stability and disarmament. The 
negotiations led by the UN and the csce could open the 
way to a gradual constructive dialogue leading to 
national accord, a new constitution, and parliamentary 
and presidential elections. Russia will have to continue 
to play a role, but it will be checked by the interna- 
tional community. 

A third scenario is the further fragmentation of 
Tajikistan, which would lead to its complete disintegra- 
tion. The northern province of Khojand would secede, 
economically ruining the impoverished south. The 
fragments would then be reabsorbed into the orbit of 
Moscow, or into the new realignments of the region. 
Short of this extreme measure, Tajikistan has in effect 
already ceased to exist as a state, much less as a 
sovereign one. Loyalty with the region of origin is much 
stronger than any Tajik nationalism. The unity of the 
Tajik state is now more the responsibility of the ruling 
elite than that of the discredited opposition. 

Meanwhile, Tajikistan’s breakup will not even ben- 
efit the Russians, who cannot afford to nurse a gravely 
sick republic. This explains why the Russians are now 
interested in cooperating with international organiza- 
tions in seeking a solution to the Tajik problem. 

In the last and worst scenario, the Afghan war would 
have the domino effect of an ethnic or Islamic victory in 
the region. In that case, the ruling elite, the Kulabis, in 
Tajikistan would ironically find a common language 
with members of the nationalist and Islamist opposi- 
tion. This is not an unrealistic option, given that the 
southern Kulabis do not really have an antireligious 
campaign, and consider themselves more “Tajik” than 
other groups such as the northern-based Khojandis, 
with whom they share power. But for the moment, 
ethnic issues have not surfaced and it is the more 
moderate Khojandi elite that seems more predisposed 
to political pluralism. 

It is unlikely that the borders of greater Central Asia 
would be redrawn on ethnic lines, and it is even more 
inconceivable that “Islamic fundamentalism” would 
enter into former Soviet Central Asia from the south 
now that the Tajik civil war, which only had the 
appearance of an Islamic encroachment, was used as 
an excuse to crush democratic and nationalist move- 
ments, in all Central Asian states. If Islam is no longer a 
rallying point for the Afghans, it has even less chances 
in Central Asia. But if religion grows in strength as a 
populist means of expressing sociopolitical and ‘eco- 
nomic discontent, if Islam becomes a future threat in 
Central Asia, it will be a homegrown entity. a 





‘unlike at least five other former Soviet republics. This “reminds us that ‘democratization’ a 
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Uzbekistan: Evolving Authoritarianism 


BY ROGER D. KANGAS 


Union are finding that the transition to full 

independence is much more difficult in practice 
than in theory. During the two and a half years since 
they gained independence from Moscow in December 
1991, some of the newly sovereign nations—Moldova, 
Georgia, Tajikistan, Azerbaijan, Armenia—have been 
racked by civil unrest and violence. Others, such as 
Kyrgyzstan and the Baltic states, are attempting eco- 
nomic transformations with significant assistance from 
Western organizations. In contrast to these countries, 
Uzbekistan has remained virtually undisturbed, and 
has not sought outside assistance if such help is tied to 
domestic reform. . 

Indeed, Uzbekistan is establishing itself among the 
former Soviet republics as a model of conservatism and 
control. Things appear calm on the surface, but several 
potential crises could threaten the country’s stability. 
Despite its emphasis on stability, the leadership is 
creating a situation in which further controls could 
exacerbate existing tensions, which might well foment 
political instability. 


Te non-Russian republics of the former Soviet 


TIME-WARP POLITICS 

Drawing heavily on the experience of the Soviet 
period, President Islam Karimov, who was appointed 
the republic’s. party boss by Mikhail Gorbachev in 
1990, has created a political structure that centralizes 
power in the office of the president. His consolidation 
of power is furthered by the fact that Karimov is an 
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‘It is also the case that these parties are headed by Karimov 
supporters. For example, the leader of the Fatherland party, 
Usman Azim, is a close family-clan ally of Karimov and a 
member of the advisory Presidential Council. 


ethnic Uzbek from a prominent family whom most 


-major clan leaders find satisfactory. The constitution, 


which was ratified a year after independence, on 
December 8, 1992, clearly spell out Uzbekistan’s 
commitment to the protection of human rights and 
various individual freedoms, including the right to 
privacy. Yet—reminiscent of the Soviet-era constitu- 


. tions of the republics—these rights are limited if they 
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infringe on the “rights of society.” 

According to the constitution, the Oliy Majlis, or 
Supreme Soviet, is the ultimate source of power in 
Uzbekistan. On paper, the Oliy Majlis is responsible 
for debating and approving legislation, as well as for 
directing government policy. A presidium, cabinet, and 
prime minister are selected from this body. The next 
round of elections is scheduled for 1995, at which time 
the legislature will be reduced in size to 150 members. 

But the appearance of “popular sovereignty” is 
marred by several factors. The legislature currently in 
session came to office in a November 1990 election in 
which the candidates ran unopposed, so it is not 
surprising it is overwhelmingly composed of members 
of the former Communist party of Uzbekistan. In fact, 
96 percent of the Oliy Majlis members belong to the 
Peoples’ Democratic party (PDP), President Karimov’s 
party and the successor to the Communist party in the 
republic. Vaguely committed to multiparty democracy 
and a market economy, the PpP nevertheless acts much 
like its predecessor. 

In the past year, several “loyal opposition” parties 
emerged to counter the perception that Uzbekistan is a 
one-party state. Considered separate entities and regis- 
tered as such, these organizations are actually exten- 
sions of the ruling party. The Fatherland party, the 
Peasants’ party, and the Communist Party of the 
Workers of Uzbekistan all openly support the ppp.! 
Even if these parties obtain seats in the next round of 
elections, it is highly unlikely that they will come up 
with many alternative policy initiatives. 

True opposition parties and groups, though not 
totally absent from the political scene, are severely 


hampered by government restrictions. This includes 
parties such as Birlik and “Will” (ERK) in existence 
before the 1991 declaration of independence. Birlik— 
which means “Unity’—was an early advocate of 
Uzbek rights during the last years of Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s tenure as Soviet leader. After being branded 
a threat to the state, it is now officially forbidden to 
meet. ERK, the first officially recognized party in opposi- 
tion to the ppp, also has been prohibited from actively 
propagating its views. As a result, Mukhammed Solih, 
ERK’s leader, a poet and political activist, vacated his 
position in protest, and the party has been forced to 
abstain from criticizing the government. Other groups, 
such as the Islamic Renaissance party, Adolat 
(“Justice”), the Nation Homeland Movement, and 
National Assembly, have fared even worse. None has 
successfully registered and all have experienced perse- 
cution of members and prohibitions of meetings by the 
government. 

When a presidential election was held in December 
1991, Karimov received 86 percent of the vote. Because 
of Karimov’s own executive decrees placing restrictions 
on opposition groups and difficulties with registering 
candidates, Solih ended up as Karimov’s only oppo- 
nent. People’s preference for a strong leader, and their 
general conservatism, also contributed to the president's 
electoral success. Armed with this “popular mandate,” 
Karimov has consolidated his powers. His most impor- 
tant act has been to institutionalize presidential de- 
crees as a means of implementing policy, effectively 
circumventing the other branches of government. A 
hand-picked Presidential Council advises him when 
called on, and serves as a conduit to the legislature, 
which itself is more of a rubber-stamp organization. In 
addition, the hokims, or governors, of the dozen villiati 
(the Soviet oblasts, or provinces) and the autonomous 
Republic of Karakalpakstan are appointed by the 
president, as formalized in a 1993 decree. 

In short, Karimov has established himself in the 
office of the presidency as the primary actor in Uzbek 
politics. In many ways this is a simple continuation of 
the tradition of “strongman” leadership in Uzbekistan. 
Karimov’s habit of being visible at all major events in 
the country, his ability to literally stop traffic when 
traveling to and from the presidential residence, and 
his control over the press further the notion that he is 
establishing a personality cult. Unless rivalries within 
his party erupt into real divisions, one can assume that 
Karimov will retain de facto control over the system of 
political participation. 

In sum, the institutional arrangements highlight a 
reality in politics in Uzbekistan. On the surface, the 
government makes an effort to build structures resem- 
bling those in democratic countries. To read official 
statements regarding the political system is to be given 
the impression that a true parliamentary system exists. 
However, for the sake of stability during this period of 
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transition, Karimov has made a conscious decision to 
keep as many as possible of the holders of political 
office beholden to him. Political parties are not seen as 
forums for open discussion, and they must express 
unwavering loyalty to the regime if they hope to be 
allowed to operate. Parties that profess alternative 
platforms are dealt with accordingly. 


“DEMOCRACY” WITH A HUMAN RIGHTS PROBLEM 
Karimov’s goal of political stability has been achieved 
at the expense of human rights. The president's fear of 
an Islamic revival beyond what is taking place, espe- 
cially in the Fergana Valley, a region known for its 
strong religious beliefs, drives a policy of human rights 
violations in Uzbekistan. “Opposition parties” such as 
Birlik and ERK have been targeted. The government 
consistently denies them permits to hold rallies, obtain 
office space, and prevents them, through censorship 
and other ploys, from publishing newspapers on a 
regular basis. Group leaders have been hounded and 
harassed. Since 1992, key figures, including Birlik’s 
leader, Abdurahim Pulatov, and Samad Muradov, 
Solih’s successor, have been beaten by groups of 
“unknown assailants.” The government claims the 
attacks are the work of “hooligans and the mafia.” 
More radical groups have fared even worse. The 
government considers the Islamic Renaissance party 
and Adolat sources of “Islamic fundamentalism” and 
has banned them from engaging in political activity; it 
imprisoned and is presumed still to be holding Abdulla 
Utayev, the leader of the former. A threat is seen in the 
Nation Homeland Movement, founded on the prin- 
ciple of secular political reform that guided the Jadidist 
movement of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, which sought to reform the region’s emir- 
ates. Six members of National Assembly (later amnes- 
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tied) were charged with sowing unrest and attempting 
to seize power for forming an “alternative legislature,” 
thereby challenging the legitimacy of the Karimov 
government. The government argues that limiting 
opposition group activity is necessary if the civil war in 
Tajikistan is not to be replayed in Uzbekistan. Karimov 
does not rule out the possibility of a multiparty system 
in the future, but only after stability has been achieved 

Concern to limit alternative views has also translated 
into government attacks against specific individual 
critics. These include the recent trials of Abdumanob 
Pulatov and Vasilya Inoyatova on charges of anti-state 
behavior. Even a former vice president of Uzbekistan 
and prominent family-clan leader, Shukhrulla Mir- 
saidov, has fallen victim, being found guilty of political 
corruption. As with most of these political cases, his 
sentence was commuted immediately. (Those con- 
victed of an anti-state crime cannot run for public 
office, and are thus effectively barred from challenging 
Karimov politically.) 

Groups representing national minorities are also 
facing difficulties in Uzbekistan, whose population is 
71 percent Uzbek. Periodically ethnic tensions have 
escalated into episodes of violence. Problems with 
Meskhetian Turks, Kyrgyz, and even Armenians in the 
last four years have prompted the government to 
closely watch groups representing minority popula- 
tions. Political organizations representing the Tajiks 
(almost 5 percent of the population) and Karakalpaks 
(2 percent) have formed, attempting to protect minor- 
ity rights against a perceived Uzbek chauvinism. The 
Tajik organization Samarqand has been particularly 
vocal on this issue, saying that the domination of the 
Uzbek language and Uzbek customs in society will lead 
to discrimination against the Tajiks. Regardless of the 
validity of their complaints, the Uzbek leadership is 
taking these organizations very seriously. Meetings and 
rallies are prohibited, and consistent with actions 
taken against other opposition organizers, the head of 
Samarqand, Utkam Bekmykhamedov, has been impris- 
oned for undisclosed reasons. 

Helsinki Watch’s list of political activists suffering 
government harassment, published last year, is exten- 
sive. Almost two years of continued pressure has 
promoted many to seek safety elsewhere, and quite a 
few opposition figures are in currently in exile, either in 
Istanbul or the United States. International protests 
have had little impact on the government. 

Karimov’s strategy for maintaining political stability 
has a high price. If the human rights situation does not 
improve, international ties and support may be ad- 
versely affected. If the president, however, opts to 
loosen the reins of control, he risks the possibility that 
opposition groups will gain a wider audience in 
Uzbekistan, threatening his power base. Either way, he 
is creating an opposition that could resort to extreme 


measures if his policies begin to fail. This in fact has 
been a view expressed by the Islamic Renaissance party 
and other, more fundamentalist, groups. Human rights 
has thus become an issue that, left unresolved, could 
lead to greater problems than those currently confront- 
ing the country. 


ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM 

The underlying principle of Uzbekistan’s economic 
program is simple: liberalization policies that are too 
radical will only disrupt the economy and lead to an 
exacerbation of social tensions. Thus the past two years 
have seen little in the way of dramatic programs or 
declarations, and it often seems as if the Uzbek 
economy is reacting to external problems. For ex- 
ample, pressures resulting from the Russian price 
freeing campaign in January 1992 forced Uzbekistan’s 
government to free prices at home. Since then, prices 
have risen at alarming rates, consistently outpacing 
wage increases. In 1992 the inflation rate was 2,700 
percent, with wages declining 54 percent. By 1993 
these numbers had dropped to under 1,000 percent 
and 30 percent, respectively. 

As with the other former Soviet republics, 
Uzbekistan’s production levels have steadily declined 
since 1991. Overall, Gop has declined 10 percent per 
year, which is modest when compared to the other 
countries of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(cis). In part this is because Uzbekistan relies heavily 
on the production of raw materials. It is the world’s 
fourth-largest cotton producer, and has sizable reserves 
of oil, gold, and natural gas. Since these materials are 
valued by the other former republics, barter or hard 
currency sales of them will more than likely continue to 
prop up the economy. 

The emphasis on raw material production has its 
drawbacks. Consumer goods and finished products are 
in short supply, especially as hard currency trade 
becomes the norm. To solve this problem, the govern- 
ment has openly discussed diversifying, moving the 
economy away from the cotton monoculture, and some 
changes have already taken place. Again, Uzbekistan is 
caught in a dilemma: cotton production is the main- 
stay of the economy, yet the overextension of cotton 
farming has resulted in irreparable damage to the soil, 
the water supply, and the Aral Sea, in addition to the 
economic costs of maintaining a dependent economy. 
Unfortunately, all this means that aggressive restructur- 
ing is unlikely in the near future. 

The government’s innate economic conservatism is 
evident in the privatization campaign. Karimov has 
repeatedly stated that the nation’s economy will re- 
main state-run, with a modicum of private enterprise. 
Privately owned concerns continue to be monitored by 
the economic ministries, and face hefty taxes. Property 
rights and legal recourse have not been clarified. The 


hurdles for private entrepreneurs are substantial, which 
is discouraging news to any proponent of a more active 
private sector. Currently state firms accounts for more 
than 85 percent of GDP and 80 percent of employment, 
and this holds particularly for export industries such as 


cotton. The rationale is that with the state taking over ’ 


from the Soviets Union the responsibility for most of 
the economy, the “transition” will be more peaceful. 

Perhaps the most difficult issue Uzbekistan faces on 
the economic front is monetary conversion. For the 
first two years after independence, Uzbekistan de- 
pended on Russia for its currency supply and Russia 
set the rate of exchange. Russia’s demand that Uzbe- 
kistan remain within the ruble zone if it wanted to 
receive part of the Soviet Union’s hard currency 
reserves limited Uzbekistan’s fiscal opportunities. Con- 
sequently, following the lead of other former Soviet 
republics, Uzbekistan introduced its own currency last 
November. This was troubling because Uzbekistan had 
reaffirmed its commitment to remain in the Russian 
ruble zone in an agreement signed two months earlier. 
On the pretext that Russia was placing undue con- 
straints on Uzbekistan’s monetary policies, Karimov 
quickly opted out of his obligation. 

Overall, economic policies in Uzbekistan have not 
followed any specific form, although there has been a 
common theme: maintain subsidies and prevent major 
shocks, if possible. A mainstay of Karimov’s leadership 
is his ability to prevent crisis at all costs. The monetary 
policy is to an extent an aberration, although it 
distances Uzbekistan from the economic problems of 
Russia. 


THOUSANDS OF STRINGS 

After the initial euphoria of independence and 
claims that Uzbekistan would chart its own path apart 
from the Cis, Karimov has gradually worked toward 
increased cooperation within the commonwealth. He 
is also an advocate of regional cooperation among the 
other Central Asian states. In both instances, economic 
and military matters dominate Uzbekistan’s agenda. 
While ‘maintaining political sovereignty, the govern- 
ment wants strong ties in these two areas. 

From a practical point of view, this makes sense, 
since Uzbekistan still relies on the cis infrastructure as 
well as the other republics for everything from fuel to 
finished products. Rakhmon Karimov, an economic 
adviser to the president, goes so far as to say that 
Uzbekistan is “tied to Russia by thousands of strings” 


Last June Uzbekistan temporarily cut off supplies to 
Kyrgyzstan in retaliation for the latter’s introduction of its 
own currency. Kyrgyzstan currently owes more than $13 
million to Uzbekistan, and the two countries are trying settle 
on a repayment scheme. 
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and must come to an understanding about its relations 
with this northern neighbor. 

One way Uzbekistan can lessen this dependency on 
Russia is by opening up trade with the other former 
republics. This is being done, with cotton as the major 
cash crop. In addition, Uzbekistan is using its oil and 
gas reserves as bargaining chips in inter-republic 
trade.” The structure of imports and exports remains 
constant, with cotton fiber accounting for more than 
70 percent of exports, and grains for 60 percent of 
imports. The financing of this trade has changed 
somewhat, with a greater emphasis on hard currency 
transfers. But the hard currency Uzbekistan earns for 
exports is offset by import costs, since the nation 
consistently runs a trade deficit. (Some estimates put 
Uzbekistan’s inter-republic trade deficit for 1993 at 
$200 million.) Nevertheless, trade links are being 
established, with the next step being the reduction, or 
elimination, of artificial barriers and tariffs. 

Security issues are of equal concern. In January 1992 
Uzbekistan established a national guard that is the 
basis of its military capability. Ethnic Uzbeks formerly 
enlisted in the Soviet armed forces have been called 
home, and new units are being created that will work 
in conjunction with other armies of cis members. The 
government has declared that the national army will be 
defensive in nature and will promote a policy of 
neutrality. 

This policy has already been compromised, as units 
from Uzbekistan have actively participated during the 
past year in the ongoing civil war in Tajikistan. The 
extent of involvement is unclear, but it is certain that 
Karimov supports the current regime in Tajikistan and 
is aiding in attacks on the “anti-Communist” forces. 
Also, units from Uzbekistan conducted exercises in 
Kyrgyzstan last May without informing the government 
there. Continuation of such behavior may spark unrest 
among ethnic Tajiks and Kyrgyz in Uzbekistan. Whether 
these are merely isolated incidents or the beginnings of 
a regional policy, Karimov considers it imperative that 
Uzbekistan show itself as a force for stability in the 
region. 

A more direct concern for Uzbekistan is the contin- 
ued presence of Russian troops. The collapse of the 
Soviet Union did not immediately translate into a 
collapse of the Red Army. After a series of cis-wide 
negotiations, the process of regionalizing the military is 
slowly getting under way. Though the numbers have 
dropped, there are still Russian units stationed in 
Uzbekistan that follow Russian directives, with little 
local input. Despite Uzbekistan’s creation of an inde- 
pendent army, this weakens the claim that the country 
is truly autonomous. A recent agreement between 


‘Russia and Uzbekistan .on the exchange of intelligence 


materials also suggests that Russia’s role will not 
diminish soon. 
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BEYOND THE COMMONWEALTH 

In the arena of international politics, Uzbekistan has 
made great strides in asserting itself as an independent 
nation. It is a signatory to the charters of the United 
Nations, the Council on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, and the regional Economic Cooperation Orga- 
nization, to which Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey belong. 

During the first year after independence, when 
obtaining recognition was Karimov’s primary goal and 
such posturing was deemed necessary to obtain it, the 
government signed a variety of international agree- 
ments that forbade the repressive tactics it subse- 
quently used against the political opposition. After 
several reports critical of the country’s human rights 
record appeared early last year, Karimov began to 
qualify his position on such agreements. At the January 
1993 cis summit he called for human rights issues not 
to be discussed, and now openly declares that domes- 
tic policy should not be part of international discus- 
sions. Last spring an unofficial declaration of 
Uzbekistan’s foreign policy stressed the notion of 
mutual noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. 

The pattern of adjusting policy after initial declara- 
tions are made is also evident in Uzbekistan’s eco- 
nomic agenda. An agreement with Russia, signed 
November 2, 1992, nullified Uzbekistan’s responsibil- 
ity for all debts and claims on any assets of the former 
Soviet Union, with Russia assuming both. This has 
allowed Uzbekistan to start with a clean slate. As a 
result, foreign debt is currently at a modest $60 
million. 

The government’s desire to improve the economy 
and develop Uzbekistan powerfully influences foreign 
policy. As early as 1991 Karimov announced his 
government was going to follow the “Turkish” model 
of development, which supports strong state involve- 
ment (and secularization). Since that time the leaders 
of both countries have paid reciprocal visits and signed 
agreements. But the moral support from Turkey has 
not translated into substantial financial support, since 
Turkey is trying to satisfy European Union demands. 
Other countries are staking claims. Missions from 
South Korea, China, and Japan have toured the country 
and are setting up factories and other business ven- 
tures. 

The key factor in all this is that human rights policies 
are not at issue. Uzbekistan is actively seeking to 
replace the Soviet economic structure with an arrange- 
ment that will net the country hard currency and 
infrastructural support. Foreign policy is primarily 
aimed at fostering such ties. If “extraneous issues” like 
human rights surface, the government is quick to find 


alternative partners, even if this means less aid from the 
West. 


HOW STABLE IS THE STATUS QUO? 

A trend seems to be emerging. Uzbekistan is success- 
fully stabilizing the immediate threats to the 
government’s existence, while consciously choosing 
not to resolve a number of issues that could fester into 
significantly greater difficulties. Uzbekistan’s lack of 
political activism and participation leads to the conclu- 
sion that the state is evolving in an authoritarian 
manner. The litany of human rights violations supports 
this assessment. Whether outside pressures can encour- 
age change is doubtful, as the government’s short-term 
goal of stability could be compromised. — 

Economically, there has been no major innovation; 
muddling through is apparently the official tactic. 
Relations with the cis states and with other countries 
also highlight the stopgap behavior of the Karimov 
administration. The opportunistic and shifting strate- 
gies suggest that the government is more concerned 
with immediate goals than long-term ones. 

However, as long as Karimov can maintain a struc- 
ture that satisfies the people’s basic needs without 
making them eager for change, the status quo should 
continue. But if he fails in this, the inability to address 
underlying crises may well come back to haunt him. 
Karimov’s fears that the events unfolding in Tajikistan, 
Georgia, and Moldova could be repeated in Uzbekistan 
have prompted him to ban opposition groups. Unless 
these groups are given voice, it is unlikely, as things 
stand now, that they. could successfully challenge 
presidential authority. More likely is a less dramatic 
scenario: Karimov himself could be challenged, by one 
of his own party or a rival clan leader, and a change in 
leadership could ensue. The family-clan nature of 
Uzbek politics has created a situation in which the 
political leaders are constantly vying for power, or 
attempting to hold onto it. Karimov’s efforts to disgrace 
Mirsaidov and preventing him from running for office 
in the future can be seen as a preemptive strike in this 
respect. Who the possible challengers are remains to 
be seen. 

In spite of these ominous signs, Uzbekistan has 
progressed in the development of its state system. 
Largely unprepared for the sudden need to assume 
such responsibilities, the Karimov government has 
maintained order and expanded authority. The latter 
point reminds us that “democratization” is but one 
factor in the development of the new nation-states in 
the territory of the former Soviet Union. Given the 
priorities of the leadership in Uzbekistan, it seems to 
be a factor that will not be considered for some time. E 





Turkmenistan (Un) transformed 


By DAvip NissMAN 


lics, Turkmenistan’s 1991 independence has 

not resulted in ethnic conflict or economic 
crisis. In fact, the most important change ‘has been the 
unlocking of the country’s economic potential. A vast, 
arid territory, rich in resources and with a small 
population, Turkmenistan’s role in the Soviet economy 
was as a source of raw materials, oil and gas, cotton, 
and animal husbandry products that were transported 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union for processing. Now its 
wealth is its own. - 

Turkmenistan is considered by many to be a Central 
Asian Kuwait with natural gas reserves surpassed only 
by those of the United States and Russia. This vast 
wealth, which remains to be exploited, is a mixed 
blessing: while it provides Turkmenistan the potential 
to diversify and modemize its industry, and thus 
improve the well-being of its people, it also makes the 
country a target for its larger and more predatory 
neighbors. Moreover, Turkmenistan’s future is now 
being planned by a modernizing autocracy with little 
experience in independent action and even less with 
democracy. The question in the minds of many outside 
observers is whether Turkmenistan, seeking to ensure 
its stability as a state by strengthening its control over 
Turkmen society and institutions, will instead revert to 
the Soviet totalitarian practices that characterized its 
previous 70 years. 

The country’s leadership has vast experience in 
. centralized control, and this control has thus far 
characterized the independent Turkmen regime. The 
government is headed by Sapurmurad Niyazov, for- 
merly first secretary of the Turkmenistan Communist 
party and now twice elected president by overwhelm- 


U% many of the other former Soviet repub- 
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ing majorities in 1991 and 1993. Opposition candi- 
dates have attempted to run, but government election 
officials said they failed to fulfill the requirements to 
get their names on a ballot. In the Turkmen media, 
Niyazov now carries the honorific title “Turkmen- 
bashi’’—leader of the Turkmens. 

Control is most manifest in the political and legisla- 
tive system. Why Niyazov’s government exerts such 
control is more difficult to understand. Turkmenistan 
is not torn apart by ethnic conflicts; Turkmens, num- 
bering over 2.5 million, comprise close to 75 percent of 


- Turkmenistan’s population. Other Turkic groups—the 
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Uzbeks along the Amu Darya, and the Kazakhs, 
concentrated along the Caspian and the Turkmen- 
Kazakh border—total somewhat over 10 percent of the 
remaining population. Russian speakers, primarily 
those who entered the region during Soviet rule, 
constitute the rest. While this means that ethnic 
stability per se is not under threat from various 
competing ethnolinguistic groups, it does not mean 
that there is a lack of political diversity within the 
predominant ethnic group. This is because the primary 
indicator of identity among the Turkmens is not the 
Turkmen nation but the tribe, and over the centuries 
the various tribes of Turkmens have developed a strong 
sense of community and identity. 

With the advent of glasnost in the mid-1980s, 
movements emerged that had previously been sup- 
pressed, or at least were not discussed by the still 
rigorously censored Turkmen media; nationalism and 
extremism also surfaced in Turkmenistan. In May of 
1989 citywide riots took place in Ashgabat and Nebit- 
dag. While these were initially attributed to hooligan- 


‘ism on the part of youths, later interpretations cast a 


different light on the occurrences. A “roundtable” 
discussion at the Turkmenistan Council of Trade 
Unions stressed that efforts by “scandalmongers and 
extremists” had stirred up feelings of nationalism 
among Turkmen youth. Yet the then Turkmenistan 
Soviet Socialist Republic State Prosecutor Office admit- 
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ted that the May riots were attributable to a number of 
“unresolved” but unspecified social problems; shortly 
thereafter, a “letter to the editor” published in the 
leading Turkmen-language newspaper in Ashgabat 
asserted that the emergence of nationalism was not 
only built on “unresolved social problems, but also 
[on] the distance between the party leadership and the 
people.” If that is indeed the case, this distance has not 
closed in post-Soviet Turkmenistan. 

Events in other parts of the Soviet Union also had an 
impact in Turkmenistan. The press carried the report 
of a meeting between a people’s judge and students in 
Gokdepe allegedly in response to students expressions 
of support for “extremist forces in Uzbekistan” and 
other parts of the country. In an effort to counter this 
type of influence, the press started printing letters to 
the editor decrying the Baltic independence move- 
ments. This campaign, however, was unable to counter 
the effect of news of independence movements and 
alternative political approaches in other republics. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY'S NEW FACE 

In autumn 1991 the Communist party of Turkmeni- 
stan, under the leadership of Niyazov, decided to 
disband and reorganize as the Turkmenistan Demo- 
cratic party (TDP). That December, Niyazov, who had 
become president in an election in which he was the 
sole candidate, signed a decree conferring membership 
in the TDP on former members of the Turkmenistan 
Communist party. 

According to the Tpr’s platform, it is committed to 
carrying out reforms in economics, politics, and cul- 
ture, and democratizing Turkmenistan’s society. Appar- 
ently, democratization is low on the government's 
priorities: a report by the human rights organization 
Helsinki Watch issued last July noted that “criticism of 
the government is suppressed, censors approve only 
what is in harmony with government policy, and 
residents who dissent or who have contact with 
dissidents are prevented from leaving the country, 
impeded from associating freely with foreign observers, 
and are put under de facto house arrest.” 

The Turkmenistan Democratic party is not the only 
legal party; there is also the Peasants’ party, which 
describes itself as a “‘parliamentary-type” party whose 
membership is greatest among Turkmenistan’s major- 
ity rural population. Although officially registered by 
the Turkmen Ministry of Justice, it seems to have 
become inactive. 

Turkmenistan’s other political parties and move- 
ments, generally organized prior to independence, 
have all been refused registration. These include the 
Democratic party of Turkmenistan, which claims to be 
working toward uniting the efforts of all democratic 
parties in Central Asia and Solidarity, formerly known 
as the Society for the Protection of the Turkmen 
Language, which had been initially registered with the 





Turkmen Academy of Sciences in 1989 until it declared 
itself a “popular movement” in 1990. Solidarity had 
been subject to official attacks from its very beginning. 
The first, which referred to its members as a “group of 
nonformals” within the Turkmen Academy of Sci- 
ences, appeared in December 1989 in the official 
media and, without mentioning the movement’s name, 
claimed that its members were “misusing” the con- 
cepts of glasnost and pluralism. In February 1990, 
Solidarity was officially targeted by a high official of the 
Turkmenistan Prosecutor’s Office as a ‘juridically un- 
registered movement” and thus to be the subject of 
“measures.” Its original platform was independence 
from the Soviet Union. As a Solidarity official has 
commented wryly: “It’s interesting. Before the collapse 
of the [Soviet Union] they declared us a ‘CIA 
organization,’ but now we are a ‘KGB organization.” 
Despite the official disapproval Solidarity has been 
subjected to since its inception, it has not lacked 
influence, especially among the Turkmen literary com- 
munity. 

More accommodating to the: Niyazov regime is the 
Movement for Democratic Reform, which has strong 
ties to Moscow, and includes former members of the 
Communist party and some deputies in Turkmenistan’s 
parliament. Finally there is Council, founded in August 
1991. It is a coalition formed by Solidarity, the 
Democratic party of Turkmenistan, and the Movement 
for Democratic Reform; it is supposed to coordinate 
the work of all opposition groups. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL GUIDE TO CONTROL 

It was hoped that the adoption on May 18, 1992, of 
the new Turkmen constitution would reduce the 
power of Turkmenistan’s authoritarian political struc- 
tures. In fact, it seemed to. The constitution’s first 
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article defined the country as a “‘presidential republic” 
administered by a president, a prime minister, and a 
parliament. The legislative branch includes a separate 
body called a “Peoples’ Council” which is responsible 
for the passage of constitutional amendments, thus 
granting it a vast amount of power. Unfortunately its 
members, who have been elected to various other 
positions in the parliament, are appointed to the 
council—usually by the president. 

Many ministries, only ceremonial in nature under 
Soviet rule, such as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, have 
actually begun to play an important role; others had to 
be created from scratch, such as the Ministry of 
Defense. In addition to the establishment or revamping 
of Turkmenistan’s ministries, various other councils or 
committees were formed. Of these the most important 
are the Presidential Council, whose members are 
appointed by and advise the president, and the Com- 
mittee of National Security, which replaced the KGB, 
but retained many of the Turkmen KGB personnel and 
functions. The complexity of creating a new govern- 
ment has left the task of building it incomplete. It is 
clear that Niyazov, whose powers as first secretary of 
Turkmenistan’s Communist party were very great 
indeed, assumed even more powers as president. 

The Council on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(csce) has published a detailed analysis of some vague 
areas in the constitution. Article 27, for example, 
guarantees the “freedom of meetings, rallies and 
demonstrations in the procedure established by 
legislation.” In other words, the legislature is free to 
pass laws curtailing that right. Another example: 
Article 28 states that “citizens have the right to create 
political parties and other public associations operat- 
ing within the framework of the constitution and the 
laws.” This same article also outlines the basis by 
which political parties can be banned. One ground for 
prohibition would be if these parties “encroach on the 
health and morals of the people.” An example of the 
application of this clause is a resolution passed in 
October 1991 that declared demonstrations and hun- 
ger strikes in public places were illegal because they are 
a “threat to public health.” 

A similar concen for the population’s health is 
demonstrated by the government’s attitude toward 
religion. Turkmenistan is a predominantly Sunni Mus- 
lim country in which church and state are separate. Its 
landscape is dotted with shrines to various local 
Muslim saints who are usually associated with tribal 
traditions. Because Islam in Turkmenistan is so re- 
gional, it has been resistant to appeals to politicize it in 
the past, and there is no reason to think it will be less 
resistant in the future. Since Islam is hierarchical, 
Muslim affairs are administered by a kaziate, a religious 
tribunal that oversees the clergy and resolves conflicts 
arising from Islamic law. As a religious organization, it 
had to register with Turkmenistan’s Ministry of Justice. 
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. The ministry imposed the condition that the religious 


representatives “maintain a working relationship” with 
the government in exchange for receiving full juridical 
powers in rendering judgments connected with Islamic 
law. The government’s control over religion is tanta- 
mount to control over a significant percentage of the 
population. 

Another constitutional restriction on religion forbids 
private religious instruction; Article 3 guarantees free- 
dom of conscience and stipulates that “exercising the 
freedom to exercise a religion or other convictions is 
subject only to those restrictions which are necessary 
to safeguard public safety and order, the life and health 
of the people, and morale.” These constitutional 
guarantees, of course, apply not only to Islam but to all 
other religions practiced in Turkmenistan. Thus, once 
again, the government manifests its concern for the 
people’s health by increasing its control over them. 

The constitution also guarantees freedom of speech 
and the press, but freedom of speech is limited and 
freedom of the press nonexistent. Radio and television 
are completely under government control and all 
newspapers must be submitted to the Committee for 
the Protection of State Secrets before publication. 
Opposition newspapers published abroad are rou- 
tinely confiscated and destroyed. The first issue of 
Support, published by Turkmen opposition move- 
ments in Moscow in February 1992, was seized on its 
arrival in Ashgabat. A second opposition newspaper, 
Fatherland, met the same fate. Russian television and 
radio broadcasts deemed critical of Turkmenistan or 
that attack the dignity and honor of the president are 
jammed or denied cable access. Newspapers funded by 
Turkmenistan’s government (virtually all the rest of 
Turkmenistan’s press) are permitted to publish articles 
critical of Turkmen policy only if the government has 
decided beforehand to change its policy. 


ETHNIC RELATIONS AND THE TURKMEN DIASPORA 
Turkmens are an overwhelming majority in Turk- 
menistan, and well over 50 percent of them live in rural 
regions. In contrast, Russians, numbering somewhat 
over 330,000 in 1989, are the second-largest ethnic 
group in the country, and 97 percent reside in urban 
areas. In terms of jobs, the Russians are mostly skilled 
workers, technical personnel, and managers left over 
from the Soviet period. Turkmens, on the other hand, 
are primarily engaged in agriculture, although others 
are employed in government and the educational 
system. While the ethnic structure of employment is 
gradually changing in Turkmenistan, no effort has been 
made to pressure the Russians to leave. In fact, the 
economic wealth of the country has been a consider- 
able incentive for Russians to remain. Rationing and 
galloping inflation, which have become a fact of life in 
Russia and in the other former republics, have not 
occurred to any serious degree here. In addition, the 
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state has continued to subsidize the cost of essential 
foods. 

The only negative change for Russians is that 
Turkmenistan has passed a language law that makes 
Turkmen the official state language; since few Russians 
ever bothered to learn Turkmen, complaints by Rus- 
sians about job discrimination on the basis of the new 
law have begun to surface, but so far this has not 
become a crisis. By the same token, few Turkmens 
bothered to learn Russian. During the Soviet period, 
when a knowledge of Russian was de rigueur for 
advancement in Soviet society, no more than a quarter 
of the Turkmens could speak Russian fluently, a 
percentage that had continued to fall even in the late 
1980s, especially among the youth—the only Soviet 
republic where this was the case. Essentially, the 
language law will enhance Turkmen social mobility 
and restrict that of the Russians. 

The other two major ethnolinguistic groups, the 
Uzbeks and Kazakhs, are, like the Turkmens, concen- 
trated in rural areas. Their educational systems are 
subsidized through bilateral agreements with Uzbe- 
kistan and Kazakhstan, and their school textbooks in 
Uzbek and Kazakh are provided by the governments 
concerned. Graduates have the right to continue their 
educations and careers in Uzbekistan or Kazakhstan, 
or remain in their own communities in Turkmenistan. 
This crossborder cooperation explains the lack of any 
strong ethnic tensions. 

Before independence the Fatherland Society was 
established with the stated goal of focusing on the 
“close to 3 million Turkmens” of Iran and Afghanistan. 

Turkmen economic officials have said they hope 
that the Turkmen diaspora will facilitate the develop- 
ment of Turkmenistan’s foreign economic relations 
and domestic industrial development. 

The country also has reached out to the non- 
Turkmen world. It basically conducts foreign affairs on 
two levels: as a member state of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, it maintains relations with Russia 
and the other cis members that remain its strongest 
trading partners, and as a new member of the world 
community, it has been recognized by more than 40 
other nations, including the United States, and is a 
member of the United Nations as well as the Islamic 
Cooperation Organization; it is also a signatory of the 
final act of the Helsinki Convention, although, as has 
been seen, many of the freedoms considered to be 
inalienable rights by the other signatories have been 
disregarded by the Turkmen government. President 
Niyazov has defined Turkmenistan’s foreign policy as 
one of “positive neutralism,” the meaning of which, 
beyond the obvious, is unclear. 

Following independence, the first-two countries to 


recognize Turkmenistan were Iran and Turkey. Turkey 
is training Turkmen specialists and participating, on an 
equal basis with Russia, in training Turkmenistan’s 
armed forces. Iran was quick to initiate active commer- 
cial relations, not only providing such goods as cloth- 
ing and shoes to Turkmen consumer networks, but 
also offering the services of Iranian petroleum and 
natural gas experts. One of Niyazov’s greatest interna- 
tional achievements, in fact, took place at a meeting of 
a planned Central Asian confederation shortly after the 
formation of the cls: Niyazov made a backroom deal 
with an Iranian observer to construct a railway link 
between Turkmenistan’s cities and Iran, the track for 
which is now being laid. It was the only accomplish- 
ment of the fledgling Central Asian confederation, 
which has not been heard from since. Iran and 
Turkmenistan share a long border and it is only 
natural that Iran becomes one of Turkmenistan’s 
closest, non-former-Soviet allies. 

The United States was also quick to establish 
diplomatic representation in Ashgabat. At present 
Turkmenistan enjoys most favored nation (MFN) status 
with the United States, although American officials 
have often expressed concern about Turkmenistan’s 
implementation of the Helsinki accords. 


THE COST OF STABILITY 

There is no doubt that independent Turkmenistan is 
the most stable of the new Central Asian republics. If it 
appears that the Niyazov government’s policies are the 
reason for this, it must be bome in mind that the 
factors creating tension and conflict in other former 
Soviet republics are not present in Turkmenistan: there 
is no ethnic imbalance, there are no serious territorial 
claims by other former republics on it, and 
Turkmenistan’s profitable natural resources are sufh- 
cient to fend off economic disasters. 

Turkmen foreign policy, aimed at establishing re- 
gional ties and, indirectly, balancing Iran in the south 
and Russia in the north, has been successful thus far. 
Foreign business and investment has found a safe 
haven. To a great extent, Turkmenistan has gained this 
stability at the cost of flouting its own constitution as 
well as the final act of the Helsinki Convention on 
Human Rights. As international influences begin to 
seep into the Turkmen population through television, 
travel, and education, perhaps a greater diversity will 
manifest itself openly in Turkmen society. The extent 
to which these other ideas will affect the Turkmenistan 
Democratic party, or even President Niyazov is un- 
known. He appears to have a great popularity among 
the population and might even win an election with 
more than one candidate. a 





' ON CENTRAL ASIA 

Central Asia: Its Strategic Importance 

and Future Prospects 

Edited by Hafeez Malik. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1994. 337 pp., $59.95. 


Central Asia and the World 
Edited by Michael Mandelbaum. New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations Press, 1994. 240 pp., $16.95. 

How central Central Asia is to the world is the focus 
of these two edited volumes of essays. Long the domain 
of the specialist—and a place, like the former Yugosla- 
via, that could be discussed without regard to its 
constituent parts—Central Asia has become an area 
arousing wide interest and growing scrutiny. And with 
good reason: a mix of oil, ethnic conflict, authoritarian 
governments, Islamic awakening, and a strategic loca- 
tion between Russia, China, South Asia, and the 
Middle East makes this region extremely pivotal. These 
two collections help bring all these issues into focus. 

Pakistani scholar Hafeez Malik’s volume draws on a 
1993 conference at Villanova University. American, 
Russian, Tajik, and Uzbek specialists examine Russia’s 





historical role in the region and recent relations (the _ 


latter in an especially gloomy assessment by Yuri 
Gankovsky); why the United States should be inter- 
ested in Central Asia and what it can, should, and 
should not do (Graham Fuller); a disturbing examina- 
tion of the Aral Sea’s devastation (coauthored by 
Current History contributing editor Alvin Rubinstein); a 
look at the issues of nationalism and Islam in country 
studies of Tajikistan and Uzbekistan; and a review of 
Central Asia’s relations with the Middle East. 

Central Asia and the World also examines the region 
thematically. The book opens with an excellent intro- 
duction by Michael Mandelbaum and then goes on to 
explore relations between the 5 states and Kazakhstan’s 
and Uzbekistan’s rise to become the dominant actors 
in the region in a chapter by Martha Brill Olcott. Other 
essays explore whether Central Asia will “return” to 
the Middle East (yes, argues Daniel Pipes); how Russia 
has dealt and will deal with these 5 Muslim states that, 
as Graham Fuller points out, represent Russia’s largest 
territorial loss; and, in a valuable study, the security 
issues each state faces (Susan Clark). With so little 
available on Central Asia, this volume is a welcome 
addition; it is uniformly well written, informative, and 
essential to understanding the region’s international 
importance. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 
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The Great Game: The Struggle for Empire 

in Central Asia 

By Peter Hopkirk. New York: Kodansha International, 
1992. 565 pp., $30. 

Central Asia may have ignominiously suffered as a 
Soviet “backwater” for 70 years, but in the mid- to late 
nineteenth century it was the site of imperial struggle 
between Britain and Russia over what Britain believed 
to be Russia’s interest in making India part of the 
empire and was, as Peter Hopkirk notes, “rarely out of 
the headlines.” The Great Game is an enthusiastically 
written account of this struggle, with a focus on the 
people and the intrigues that surrounded it. The book 
also, however, captures Russia’s sense of “mission” in 
colonizing Central Asia and helps explain the present- 
day nationalists romantic attachment to the region. 

W. W. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Let the Sea Make a Noise... 

A History of the North Pacific from Magellan to 
MacArthur 

By Walter A. McDougall. New York: Basic Books, 1993. 
793 pp., $30. 

Let the Sea Make a Noise... is an epic drama 
documenting the international power struggle around 
the northern Pacific Rim. Tackling over four centuries 
of history, McDougall turns a historical survey into a 
fascinating portrayal of the quest for dominance in the 
Pacific. At stake are six geopolitical prizes: the West 
Coast of North America, Alaska, eastern Siberia, Man- 
churia, the Hawaiian Islands, and the sea lanes be- 
tween them. The contest begins over claims to land 
and commerce, but ends as a clash over racial and 
ideological destiny. Following periods of technological 
advancement and shifting alliances in the region, the 
book focuses on the creation of a political triangle 
formed by Russia, Japan, and the United States. 

McDougall does not take a typical approach to 
history. Inspired by his muse Kaahumanu, the six foot, 
four inch, two-hundred-pound queen of the Sandwich 
Islands, the historian navigates a whirlwind voyage 
through the ages of “Sail and Muscle,” “Steam and 
Rails,” and “Internal Combustion.” The story begins 
in 1565 on board the Spanish caravel San Pedro, and 
sails back and forth across the Pacific Ocean, making 
brief stops to examine historical events both salient 
and obscure. In short chapters that skip from Hok- 
kaido to Kealakekua Bay, from Sitka to San Francisco, 
McDougall dramatizes the dissimilarity of the cultures 
bidding for power in the region. Fascinated by conflict 


. and reconciliation, it is no wonder he chooses an area 
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as diverse in its ethnicity as it is in its climate and 
terrain. 

McDougall’s witty language and idiosyncratic flair 
keep the journey moving. Yet at times he bogs down 
the text with irrelevant details, and a significant event 
becomes lost in a blur of entertaining anecdotes. We 
hear of a Hawaiian king who attempted suicide after his 
sister spurned his sexual advances while Christian 
chiefs united to topple his government. And delighting 
in the hypocrisies of religion, McDougall tells of a 
miserable Aleut tortured by Franciscans who were 
unhappy with the way he drew a cross. These cursory 
glances into historical nooks and crannies leave little 
room for extensive analysis. 

Interspersed between chapters, the 13 ’aha iki are 
the book’s liveliest moments. Kaahumanu explains 
‘aha iki as traditional secret councils of chiefs held 
before or even after a battle. So Kaahumanu summons 
the ghosts of several of the Pacific’s most intriguing 
political players, among them United States Secretary 
of State William Henry Seward, the Japanese diplomat 
Saito Hirosi, Count Sergey Witte of Russia, and Span- 
ish missionary Junípero Serra. As the historian wades 
through centuries of geopolitical strife, the ghosts 
gather and regather in ‘aha iki to defend their nations’ 
actions and analyze the past from their opposing 
perspectives. Though they lived in different time 
periods, each sought to expand his country’s influence 
in the North Pacific and believed in his moral right to 
do so. 

The ghosts double as insightful observers and comic 
sidekicks. The Japanese diplomat speaks in American 
slang and has a penchant for the New York Yankees: 
“Lou Gehrig! He was my favorite.” Often fun is made 
of the Americans: 


Witte: Only good meals I had in America were on 
J. P. Morgan’s yacht. 

Saito: So we can agree that Americans are 
uncivilized. 

Witte: And grasping. Do you know what Mor- 
gan named his yacht? The Corsair! Only an 
American banker could get away with being so 
candid. 


The ghosts also grapple with important questions 
about national destiny and cultural superiority. Not 
unsurprisingly, the imaginary debate grows heated as 


history marches on and modern technology turns 
minor disagreements into bloody warfare. When mud- 
slinging starts over a religious question, Kaahumanu 
threatens to dismiss the whole lot and leave the debate 
unfinished. 

By placing the bulk of his analysis into a fictional 
portrayal of these statesmen’s opinions, McDougall 
takes great liberties with the historian’s role. Indeed, 
he stretches his role to that of storyteller. In doing so, 
he touches on the issue of history’s manipulation by 
those who tell it. History, after all, is not the events 
themselves, but the story of those events subject to 
personal and cultural interpretation. When the ghosts 
criticize the historian’s method of presentation, he 
responds that “ultimately, the meaning of a work of 
history, if not history itself, lies in the merits of the 
historians’ choices.” 

Although the narrative begins as a fairly objective 
look at the creation of the Pacific triangle and the 
shifting of political power, McDougall concludes with a 
chapter entitled “America’s Burden,” revealing his 
ultimately jingoistic slant on historical progress. He 
blames liberalized immigration laws in the 1960s of 
opening the floodgates to nonwhite and third world 
immigrants. In a criticism of America’s openness 
toward foreigners, McDougall laments the “demo- 
graphic retreat of (1) the United States, (2) American 
business, and (3) white people.” In a disturbing 
conclusion, he writes that this retreat “happened 
because the United States won World War II so 
thoroughly, dominated the entire Pacific, took upon 
itself the burden of defending the Free World’s rim- 
lands, and opened its markets and lands to the 
enterprise and immigrants of Asia and Mexico—all in 
the name of ideals of freedom, enterprise, equality, and 
human dignity introduced to the North Pacific by 
whites.” 

As if to balance this anxiety over racial conflict, the 
final ‘aha iki leaves the ghosts pondering the possibility 
of fraternity on the Pacific Rim. The book’s concluding 
words suggest that peace in the rimlands depends on 
the maintenance of acceptable boundaries and the 
diffusion of fear. With Russia in the background, Japan 
and the United States are testing the limits of their 
cultural, technological, economic, and political pow- 
ers. The outcome is only the next episode in the saga of 
the Pacific Rim. 

Leanne P. Mos W 
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Middle East Peace Talks 

Feb. 9—Palestine Liberation Organization chairman Yasir Ara- 
fat and Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres sign a final 
agreement on Palestinian self-rule in and around Jericho; the 
joint Palestinian-Israeli administration of border crossings 
between the Gaza Strip and Egypt and between Jericho and 
Jordan; and joint border patrols. 

Feb. 25—Palestinian and Israeli negotiators agree to US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton’s request that they move their talks to 
Washington; the action comes after the massacre of at least 
30 Palestinians by an Israeli settler on February 24 in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Feb. 9—NATO gives-Bosnian Serbs 10 days to withdraw their 
heavy weapons to positions at least 20 kilometers from Sara- 
jevo or face air strikes; Bosnian Muslims are also asked to 
turn over their heavy weapons to UN peacekeeping forces. 


United Nations (UN) f 

Feb. 3—The World Court, in a 16-1 decision, rules that Libya 
does not have a legal claim to the Aouzou Strip in northern 
Chad; Libya has occupied the uranium-rich area since 1973. 

Feb. 28—The UN issues a report saying that it has not found 
any evidence that Iraqi troops used chemical weapons 
against Shiite Muslims in southern Iraq during last fall’s at- 
tempt by President Saddam Hussein to rid the south of Shi- 
ite guerrillas. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Feb. 16—At least 13 civilians are killed in fighting in Kabul; 
since January 1, forces loyal to Prime Minister Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and General Rashid Doestam—the former army 
commander whose defection to rebel forces led to the 1992 
ouster of the Communist regime—have been attacking the 
forces of President Burhanuddin Rabbani. 

Feb. 27—The New York Times reports that 900 people have 
been killed in the last 45 days of fighting in Kabul. 


ALGERIA 

Feb. 1—In Algiers, a French journalist is killed and an Austra- 
lian wounded; the government claims terrorists were respon- 
sible for the attack. 

Feb, 21—Islamic militants kill a French bookstore owner in 
Algiers. 

Feb. 28—An Algerian airliner is hijacked on a domestic flight 
by 3 Algerian police officers, who force the plane to land in 
southern Spain. The men surrender hours later, but are re- 
fused political asylum by Spain’s government. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Feb. 3—Bosnian Serbs allow UN relief trucks to.enter Sarajevo; 
UN forces had threatened to use force if the Serbs refused to 
yield. i ; 

Feb. 4—Nine civilians waiting in a food line in Sarajevo are 
killed by Serb shells. : 
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Feb. 5—A mortar shell kills 68 civilians and wounds more 
than 200 in a Sarajevo marketplace; Serb forces are sus- 
pected in the attack. 

Feb. 17—Bosnian Serbs, who had not yet acquiesced to a 
NATO ultimatum, begin to hand over weapons to UN 
troops after Russia promises to station about 800 Russian 
peacekeeping troops in Sarajevo. 

Feb. 18—-UN commanders in Sarajevo report that the Bosnian 
Serbs have promised to complete their withdrawal from 
Sarajevo by midnight on February 19 and allow UN troops 
to check for possible violations. 

Feb. 23—Bosnian Muslims and Bosnian Croats sign a cease- 
fire agreement and promise to pull back their weapons 20 
kilometers from all their front lines. 

Feb. 28—NATO warplanes shoot down 4 of 6 Bosnian Serb 
jets that had violated the no-fly zone over Bosnia; the pilots 
had ignored repeated warnings to leave Bosnian air space 
and had dropped bombs on Novi Travnik, where a Bosnian 
government munitions factory is located. 

Serb forces remove 6 tanks that were hidden in the 
“exclusion” zone around Sarajevo in defiance of the UN 
ultimatum that took effect February 21. 

Apparently using heavy weapons withdrawn from Sara- 
jevo, Serbs shell Maglaj, Tuzla, and the Tuzla airport. 


CHINA 

Feb. 20—Four rival clerics from Zheherenye, an officially toler- 
ated Islamic sect, have received sentences of from 15 years to 
life in prison in connection with a clash between their fol- 
lowers last May over succession, The New York Times re- 
ports; troops were called in to quell the fighting in Xiji, 
Ningxia province, and 20 of the clerics’ followers were 
killed. 


COLOMBIA 

Feb. 16—The government and 400 urban guerrillas from mili- 
tias formed to fight gangs in Medellin sign an agreement to 
begin peace negotiations. 


EGYPT 

Feb. 7—The militant Islamic Group issues a “final” warning to 
all foreigners to leave Egypt immediately. 

Feb. 14—Gunmer fire on a bus carrying Romanian engineers 
through the city of Asyut; no one is injured; police believe 
Muslim militants are responsible for the attack. 

Feb. 19—Muslim militants open fire on a train traveling 
through Asyut, wounding 4 people, including 2 foreigners. 

Feb. 23—Muslim militants detonate a bomb on a tain leaving 
Asyut; 1] are injured. 

Feb. 27—Muslim militants attack a police station in Aswan, 
killing 2 police officers; the 8 gunmen are shot and fatally 
wounded as they try to escape. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 6—Secretary of State Martii Ahtisaari, a former UN special 
representative, wins the country's 1st direct presidential 
election, held today, with 54% of the vore; he defeats De- 
fense Minister Elisabeth Rehn, who received 46%. 
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FRANCE 

Feb. 23—Responding to economic crises caused by its devalu- 
ation in mid-January of the subsidized African Financial 
Community (CFA) franc used in 13 West African countries, 
the government has announced it will forgive almost half the 
debt of Gabon, Cameroon, Congo, and Ivory Coast, The New 
York Times reports; France also will establish a special devel- 
opment fund for the zone; the International Monetary Fund 
and Wéstern nations had pressed for the devaluation. 


GABON 


Feb. 21—The government imposes a nationwide “‘state of 
alert” because of disturbances and strikes after France’s de- 
valuation last month of the African Financial Community 
(CFA) franc, which has caused severe price increases. 


GEORGIA 

Feb, 3—In Tbilisi, the capital, President Eduard Shevardnadze 
and Russian President Boris Yeltsin sign a military coopera- 
tion treaty under which Russia will maintain 3 military bases 
in Georgia beyond 1995, station troops near the border with 
Turkey, and train and arm the Georgian army; Yeltsin says 
the treaty, 1 of 2 dozen documents the 2 presidents signed, 
will not be presented to the Russian parliament for ratifica- 
tion until the status of Ossetia, where Russian peacekeeping 
troops are currently deployed, and of Abkhazia, which 
Abkhazians have declared independent, is settled under a 
new Georgian constitution. 

Feb. 9—-Four days of fighting between separatists and govern- 
ment troops in Abkhazia, the 1st since Abkhazian militias 
seized the province in October, have left more than 100 ci- 
vilians dead; Abkhazian leaders say they began the offensive 
to counter 1,000 Georgian “‘saboteurs” who had infiltrated 
the province. 


GERMANY 


Feb. 10—The govemment lifts a blanket expulsion order for 
the 100,000 refugees from Croatia living in Germany; only 
those from areas judged “pacified” after the war with Serbia 
will be returned this year. 


GHANA 


Feb. 9—Thousands of refugees are reported fleeing northern 
Ghana into neighboring Togo to escape ethnic fighting that 
began last week between land-owning Nanumbas and Ko- 
komba settlers. 

Feb. 19—President Jerry Rawlings has declared a state of emer- 
gency in the northeast after the deaths of at least 1,000 
people in ethnic clashes. 


Haiti 

Feb. 15—Ousted President Jean-Bertrand Aristide rejects a 
US-supported plan for him to appoint a new prime minister 
in Haiti. 


IRAN 
` Feb. 1—A gunman opens fire while President Ali Akbar 

Hashemi Rafsanjani is speaking during a ceremony marking 
the 15th anniversary of the Iranian Revolution in front of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s tomb; no one is hurt; the 
unnamed gunman, later captured, says he just wanted to 
“break up the ceremony.” 

Feb. 4—-Protestant Bishop Haik Hovsepian Mehr, kidnapped 
on January 19 and found murdered 2 weeks ago, is buried in 
Teheran; followers believe he was killed by the government 


for publicizing the case of a man given the death sentence for 
converting to Christianity from Islam. 


ISRAEL 


Feb. 25—An American-born Jewish settler opens fire on Pales- 
tinians praying at the Cave of the Patriarchs in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank city of Hebron, killing at least 30 and 
wounding more than 100; the settler is beaten to death by 
the surviving worshippers. The settler, Baruch Goldstein, the 
head physician for the Qiryat Arba settlement, was a mem- 
ber of the radical rightist group Kach. 

Feb. 26—In rioting following the Hebron massacre, 13 Pales- 
tinians are killed and 50 wounded in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 

Feb. 27—The Israeli government orders the arrest of 5 Israelis 
believed to be associated with Kach and the release of up to 
1,000 Palestinian prisoners; it also says it will set up a com- 
mission to investigate the Hebron massacre, and promises to 
disarm and restrict the movements of Israeli settlers consid- 
ered “dangerous.” 


JAPAN 


Feb. 7—The Finance Ministry announces that the current ac- 
count surplus rose 12% last year to a record $131 billion. 
Feb. 8—The government announces a record $140-billion eco- 

nomic stimulus plan, the 4th such package in the past 2 
years, designed to help lift Japan out of recession and cut the 
trade surplus; the plan includes a 1-year, 20% reduction in 
income tax. 


KOREA, NORTH 


Feb, 15—The government says it will allow the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to inspect 7 nuclear sites as required 
under the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; the government 
had promised in January to allow the inspections but then 
backed away from its promise; not included are 2 sites sus- 
pected of being waste dumps for weapons-grade plutonium. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Feb. 1—Preliminary results from a referendum held 2 days ago 
show that President Askar Akayev’s planned market reforms 
won the support of 97% of voters, The New York Times re- 
ports. Akayev called for the referendum in December after 
dismissing the prime minister and other members of the 
cabinet, all of whom had been accused of embezzling na- 
tional gold reserves. 


LEBANON 


Feb. 7—Pro-Iranian gunmen kill 4 Israeli soldiers in an attack 
on an armored patrol in Israel’s self-declared security zone in 
southern Lebanon. 

Feb. 12—Lebanese authorities say they have arrested 4 Pales- 
tinians for the January 29 murder of Jordanian diplomat 
Naeb Imran Maaytah. 

Feb. 27—A bomb explodes at the Notre-Dame de la Délivrance 
Church in Junieh, killing 9 worshippers and wounding 60; 
no one takes responsibility. 


Mexico 


Feb. 7—Peasants seize the town of Teopisca in Chiapas state 
and demand the removal of Mayor Héctor Alvarez Gordillo. 


The New York Times reports that peasants have overrun 
more than 12 towns in Chiapas since the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army (EZLN) launched a rebellion in the prov- 
ince in January. 

Feb. 16—Zapatistas free the former governor of Chiapas, Ab- 
salón Castellanos Domínguez, whom they had held captive 
since January 2. 

Feb. 21—Peace talks between the EZLN and the Mexican gov- 


ernment begin in the provincial capital of San Cristóbal de 


las Casas. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb. 21—Pakistani commandos storm the Afghan embassy in 
Islamabad and kill 3 Afghan gunmen; 2 days ago the 3 hi- 
jacked a bus in Peshawar, forced the driver to take them to 
the capital, and demanded that Pakistan pay them $5 mil- 
lion in ransom money and reopen the border to Afghan refu- 
gees; the last 6 of 72 hostages from the hijacked bus are 
released unharmed; the gunmen had said they were not 
members of any of the battling factions in Kabul. 


PERU 


Feb. 22—A military court in Lima sentences 3 officers and 6 
soldiers to military prison for the July 1992 murder of a pro- 
fessor and 9 students at Enrique Valle Guzman University in 
Lima. Major Martin Rivas and Major Carlos Pichilingue are 
sentenced to 20 years each, General Juan Rivero receives 5 
years, and the soldiers receive sentences ranging from 4 to 
15 years. 


RUSSIA 


Feb. 23—The Duma, the lower house of parliament, approves 
a grant of amnesty for those jailed for the uprising against 
President Boris Yeltsin last October after Yeltsin dissolved 
parliament; it also grants amnesty for the 12 defendants on 
trial for the August 1991 attempted coup against Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev; the vote is 253 to 67; pardon- 
ing crimes is among the few powers the Duma possesses 
that cannot be vetoed by the president or the upper house. 

Feb. 26—Prosecutor General Aleksei Kazannik and his 4 top 
aides resign, saying they cannot legally fulfill a request by 
Yeltsin to prevent the release of his former challengers under 
the amnesty approved February 23. Former Vice President 
Aleksandr Rutskoi; Ruslan Khasbulatov, the former speaker 
of parliament; and half a dozen others charged in the Octo- 
ber uprising are released from Lefortovo Prison in Moscow; 
at least 9 others charged with fomenting mass insurrection 
are to be freed shortly. Prosecution of the 12 alleged con- 
spirators in the 1991 coup attempt, most of whom were re- 
leased from prison last year, will be halted. 

Feb. 28—Yeltsin dismisses Nikolai Golushko, head of the Fed- 
eral Counterintelligence Service, 1 of the 2 agencies created 
in a recent restructuring of the KGB; Kazannik says 
Golushko was dismissed after refusing to carry out an order 
from the president to continue holding 7 of those charged in 
the October uprising; Yeltsin on February 26 transferred 
control of Lefortovo Prison from Golushko to Kazannik, who 
subsequently also declined to block the release. 

The government expels James Morris, presumed chief of 
the CIA station in Moscow, in response to the expulsion of 
reputed local intelligence chief Aleksandr Lysenko from 
Washington after the arrest of a CIA agent and his wife who 
have been charged with working for Moscow. 


RWANDA 


Feb. 23—The Belgian Red Cross reports that at least 37 people 
were killed in riots that broke out in Kigali, the capital, after 
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the assassination of two rival political leaders; President Ju- 
venal Habyarimana postpones the naming of a transitional 
government intended to end violence between the Tutsi and 
Hutu ethnic groups. 


SOMALIA 

Feb. 13—In Jowhar, Somali gunmen kidnap 2 Italian aid work- 
ers; in Mogadishu, an Egyptian UN peacekeeper is killed 
and another is wounded when their convoy is ambushed by 
Somali attackers. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 10—The Afrikaner Volksfront, or People’s Front, an alli- 
ance of white separatists, vows to boycott the results of na- 
tional free elections in April and resist majority rule. Ferdi 
Hartzenberg, the leader of the alliance, says the separatists 
would “give priority to peaceful means” but “must use a 
little violence to protect ourselves.” 

Feb, 12—Chief Mangosuthu G. Buthelezi, head of the Inkatha 
Freedom party, officially announces that the party will boy- 
cott the elections. 

Feb. 16—In Johannesburg, the African National Congress 
(ANC) announces it has agreed to constitutional conces- 
sions that would allow Zulu and Afrikaner nationalists more 
power in government; the ANC also agrees to split-ticket 
voting in the April 26-28 elections. Nelson Mandela, the 
ANC’s leader, says that the deadline for parties to register for 
the elections will be reopened. 

Feb. 19—Gunmer kill 15 sleeping campaign workers in the 
village of Mahlele, in southern Natal province. Police believe 
the attack was politically motivated, but no group has taken 
responsibility. 


SUDAN 


Feb. 4—Troops of the Muslim-led regime and a government- 
armed militia made up of members of the Mandari ethnic 
group begin a major air and ground offensive against the 
largely Christian and animist Sudan People’s Liberation 
Army in southern Sudan. Aid workers report that 100,000 
refugees are fleeing 3 camps in the area, headed for Uganda; 
relief deliveries for 2 million recipients in the area are halted. 

In the Ist incident of its kind in the country, 5 gunmen 
kill 19 people and wound 15 others leaving a mosque after 
Friday prayers in Omdurman, the twin city of the capital, 
Khartoum. One of the gunmen is arrested; the motive for the 
attack is not known. 


SWITZERLAND 
Feb. 20-—Some 52% of voters support a referendum designed 
to protect the Alps from pollution that within 10 years will 


require all foreign freight traffic crossing the country to be 
hauled by rail rather than trucked. 


TAJIKISTAN 


Feb. 21—Tajikistan warns that it will attack Afghan military 
bases that are supporting Tajik rebels. 


UKRAINE 


Feb. 1—Preliminary results from yesterday’s run-off election 
for president of Crimea show separatist Yuri Meshkov de- 
feated longtime Crimean leader Nikolai Bagrov, winning 
73% of the vote; Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk 
agreed to the balloting, which Ukrainian parties boycotted. 
Meshkov has pledged to hold a referendum in March on 
independence for the republic, which was transferred to 
Ukraine by Khrushchev in 1954 and which for a brief period 
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in 1992 declared itself independent; some 70% of the resi- 
dents of Crimea are ethnic Russians. 

Feb. 3—Parliament approves a resolution that effectively re- 
nounces the 13 conditions it placed on ratification of the 1st 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (Start I) and approves last 
month’s agreement with Russia and the US on deactivation 
of Ukraine’s nuclear weapons. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Hong Kong 

Feb. 24—The colony’s Legislative Council approves by voice 
vote the Ist stage of an electoral reform plan presented in 
December by Governor Chris Patten; the measure would 
lower the voting age from 21 to 18 and introduce single- 
member voting districts for council elections this year and 
next year. 

In retaliation, China’s Foreign Ministry announces that 
China will abolish the Legislative Council and the remainder 
of the British administrative system when it assumes control 
of Hong Kong in 1997. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb. 3—President Bill Clinton ends the 19-year trade embargo 
against Viemam. 

The Senate unanimously confirms William J. Perry, a 66- 
year-old wéapons expert and scholar, as secretary of defense. 

Feb. 5—The US agrees to sell 36 A4M Skyhawk jet attack 
planes to Argentina for $250 million. 

Feb. 8—Government officials report that the US will recognize 
the Balkan state of Macedonia. 

Feb. 9—Senator Donald Riegle (D-MI) says the US government 
allowed the shipment of lethal viruses to Iraq in the 1980s; 
he says the viruses were used in biological weapons that may 
have been launched against US soldiers in the Persian Gulf 
War. The Commerce Department says that it never approved 
the shipment of biological weapons to Iraq, but before 1989 
did allow biological agents, samples of viruses for research 
purposes, to be sent. 


Feb. 14—The Clinton administration announces that it will 
triple its monetary aid to Kazakhstan from $91 million last 
year to $311 million for the upcoming year to help economic 
development and assist in the deactivation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Feb. 15—Viacom Inc. wins Paramount Communications, Inc., 
after a long bidding war with QVC; the $10 billion purchase 
will give Viacom chairman Sumner Redstone control over 
Paramount Pictures, MTV, Simon and Schuster, the New 
York Knicks basketball team, and the New York Rangers 
hockey team. . 

Feb. 16—President Bill Clinton announces that Saudi Arabia 
will buy $6 billion worth of new US commercial aircraft. 

Feb. 22—Aldrich Hazen Ames, a midlevel CIA agent, and his 
wife, Maria Del Rosario Casas Ames, are arrested for selling 
US government secrets to the Soviet Union and Russia; the 
Ameses reportedly received more than $1.5 million for sup- 
plying information. 

Feb. 24—A Federal jury orders the estate of late President Fer- 
dinand Marcos of the Philippines to pay Filipino dissidents 
$1.2 billion in damages; the decision resulted from a class- 
action suit filed by about 10,000 dissidents through the 
American Civil Liberties Union; this is the first time a case 
claiming human rights abuses in another country has been - 
tried in a US court. 

Feb. 25—The US expels Aleksandr Lyskenko, a senior officer 
of the Russian Foreign Intelligence Service, after Russia re- 
fuses to recall him; the US requested his recall because of 
the Ames case. 


YEMEN 

Feb. 12—A Yemeni clan frees 3 French tourists it had kid- 
napped on January 23 to protest the construction of a high- 
way through their land. 


ZIMBABWE 

Feb. 19—The Posts and Telecommunications Corporation, the 
country’s state-run mail and telephone service, fires 10,000 
workers striking for higher wages. 
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EDLTOR’S . NOTRE. 028 $ 
=" The title of our lead article, “What's Right with Africa?”-< 
may strike some as.a,question without an answer. The despair-’ 
ing images of famine victims, or those of frenzied crowds drag- 

ging through the Mogadishu streets the corpse-of an‘American ` 
soldier sent to ‘‘help” a country ripped-by war and ‘starvation: . 
only reinforce the'skepticism whether one cam tally a'list of Afri- 
zan achievements.-But as Michael Chege shows, there has been 
positive change in Africa, especially at thé political-level, and - 

the continent should not be written off as a patientito‘one , 


















should ty to resuscitate. or. ia bea oe ee 
| : Perhaps the quickest response to “What’s Right with Africa?’ 
is \“Botswana.”? John Holm retiders’.a portrait¥.of.a nation 


politically stable‘and economically flourishing, one tharexémplit 
fies what can:happen: when’ African practices are mixed with 
Western’ concepts. of politics and economics. “Despite” récent 
violence, neighboring South Africa also shows signs of positive, 
hnovement as‘it heads toward. the ‘multiracial elections sched 
led for the end of April. Christopher Cramer offers a blueprint 
ofthe economic changes that will be necessary to solidi 
political gains. And Eritrea, oné{of the many new: states that have 
emerged in the past few years, jis. off to a bright start politically 
and, as Roy Pateman shows: :has the potential to prosper 
conomically.", ` ee ee peen 
_ But to ‘Eritrea’s south ‘fester’ three, examples of. Africa's 
litical and economic malaise: the killing fields of Burundi; the 
military fiefdom. of Nigeria, and the political‘ playground © 
Mobutu’s. Zaire. Alison Des ‘Forges explains why Burundi has 
returned to its past. after dethocratic’ elections: were held last 
year, and Rotimi Subéru analyzes the military’s’seeming inability 
to leave the direction of the Nigerian state to civilian politicians! 
‘How Mobutu has managed .to-stay in power, and the intrigues 
domestic and foreign that have.allowed it, are the subject of the 
arallel essays by.Georges Nzongola-Nialaja and‘Shawn McCors 
mic . TN k . opel ot ae ios 2s 
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What’s Right with Africa? 


By MICHAEL CHEGE 


ny objective account of successes at the commu- 
A™ and national level in sub-Saharan Africa 
ust begin by acknowledging that the balance 
at the moment is overwhelmingly tilted in favor of 
disaster. It must also reckon with the hard fact that 
both in Africa and the Western world, the stories of 
civil strife and famine of unprecedented dimensions - 
receive more publicity than those about events and 
institutions that have reversed social catastrophes and 
given ordinary citizens an opportunity to improve their 
lives in a peaceful environment. 

Such a report must avoid the ultranationalist posi- 
tion now being voiced in African and some Western’ 
intellectual circles that the cascading tales of woe from 
sub-Saharan Africa are the latest racial assaults on the 
African peoples by the West and that, even assuming 
the stories are true, the real culprits are to be found in a 

` conspiratorial European and American imperialist circle 
hell-bent on perpetuating a baleful “‘Afro-pessimism”’ 
on the continent’s inhabitants. For most long-term 
residents of Africa, like this author, who have to watch 
and endure in agony the march of locally authored 
calamity as it ravages one country after another, such 
explanations seem outlandish and contrived. 

A more balanced account must shun such positions 
with the same vigor with which it distances itself from 
those at the opposite end of the political spectrum that 
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portray sub-Saharan Africa and its peoples as a lost 
cause, now and forever. One of the most widely read 
examples of the genre was the May 1993 Reader’s 
Digest article apocalyptically entitled “A Continent’s 


” Slow Suicide.” Drawing on a highly selective selection 


of African disaster cases—a method employed with 
equal success by advocates of a Western conspiracy 
theory out to prove perverse meddling by Europe and 
America—this article proceeded to demonstrate that 
even with the best intentions of donors and relief 
agencies, the chances ọf turning back the tide of 
continental tragedy were hardly worth rating. 

Quite apart from the fact that it would not be 
difficult to invoke the prophecy of Cassandra for 
Eastern Europe, South Asia, urban America, Latin 
America, or any other region after running down a 
carefully biased list of intractable social and political 
problems there, the doomsayers’ view of contemporary 
Africa ignores the old homily that every dark cloud has 
a silver lining. And this includes the political storms in 
overcast tropical Africa. The silver lining is as much a 
part of the story as the raging clouds, though not the 
only reality, as the romantic ultranationalists would 
have it. And for all their marginality—if indeed they are 
merely isolated exceptions—the rays of hope should 
be as scrutinized as the headline stories of collapse and 
national setback. For within the contours of the silver 
lining may lie the policy lessons that might realistically 
be applied toward improving the political and eco- 
homic conditions under whose shadow a substantial 
proportion of Africans now live. 

Such potential may not be immediately visible to the 
combatants at either extreme, which may explain why 
it is talked about only within a very narrow range of 
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scholars, donors, and the many voluntary and nongov- 
ernmental agencies that concern themselves with Af- 
rica. But seeds for action may be found in case studies 
of African successes—even when the success is highly 
qualified—particularly in the high-priority areas of 
political stability, national governance, and economic 
development. 


DEMOCRATIC GAINS 

Beginning in 1990, a new wave of popular demands 
for democratic rule swept the continent. Yet as shown 
by events in Zaire, Malawi, Cameroon, Kenya, Guinea, 
Gabon, Rwanda, Sudan, and Togo, the war against 
dictatorships has hardly been won. In these and many 
other countries the heads of government have clung to 
power through a combination of brute force, manipula- 
tion of gullible opposition parties, bribery, crafty 
exploitation of ethnic loyalties, and cosmetic constitu- 
tional reforms to appease Western donors who de- 
mand “‘good governance” as a precondition for further 
development aid. 

Still, there are solid gains that need to be recounted 
and built on in the quest for fully democratic and 
accountable government if the momentum is not to be 
lost. The courage of the independent press in Kenya, as 
represented by the Nation newspaper and the country’s 
new magazines, as well as in Ghana, Nigeria, Malawi, 
Cameroon, Tanzania, and Ethiopia, marks a new 
departure. These periodicals run on shoestring budgets 
and the robust determination of their publishers never 
to be cowed by hostile authorities. Such spirit is what 
kept a group of Somali pressmen going—with little 
more than a mimeograph machine and rolls of pa- 
per—at the height of the brutal conflict in Mogadishu. 
On the whole, the horizons of freedom of speech have 
widened beyond all expectations at the start of the 
agitation for democracy. 

Neither can the outcome of competitive multiparty 
elections since 1990 be dismissed as hopeless. Auto- 
cratic governments have given way to democratically 
elected administrations in Zambia, Cape Verde, São 
Tomé and Principe, Benin, Madagascar, Lesotho, and 
Burundi. French-style presidential elections have 
brought new faces to power in Niger, Mali, Central 
African Republic, and Congo. Whenever African voters 
have been given the chance to choose those who will 
govern them in genuinely free and fair circumstances, 
they have opted for accountable and more honest 
leadership than it has been their misfortune to have 
had in the past. And despite the undeniable attach- 
ment to ethnic loyalty, voters recognize leaders who 
transcend narrow provincial ambitions. Witness the 
trans-ethnic and cross-cultural backing for Moshood 
Abiola in the abrogated June 1993 elections in Nigeria, 
and the broad-based support for Etienne Tshisekedi, 
the foremost opposition leader in Zaire. That there has 
subsequently been violent conflict in Burundi, Congo, 


and Lesotho, and corruption in the government in 
Zambia, does not discount the progress made. The real 
test lies in developing the institutional capacity to 
resolve such political differences by due constitutional 
process. 

Above all, the lesson is now sinking in: actions of 
rogue military units in countries like Burundi, Guinea, 
Lesotho, and Congo, no less. than in Zaire, Togo, 
Cameroon, and Nigeria, demonstrate the need to bring 
the armed forces under civilian democratic control. 
The difficult process of doing so now needs to be 
discussed and implemented. A courageous start has 
been made with the unanimous warning in February 
1993 from southern African government leaders, includ- 
ing President F. W. de Klerk of South Africa, to 
Lesotho’s restive army to obey the democratically 
elected government, and with ongoing efforts by the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) to monitor the 
army’s neutrality in the tortured democratic transition 
in Burundi. 

The vast majority of African countries, in fact, are in 
this sort of indeterminate transition from an authoritar- 
ian order rather than being home to the free-for-all 
violence of Angola, Somalia, and Liberia that the 
electronic media brings to Western living rooms so 
frequently. And the picture of a violent region leaves 
out the African countries that function normally on 
both the political and social planes. 

Over the last 30.years, the southern African state of 
Botswana, for example, has been a working pluralistic 
democracy in which regular elections are held and 
human rights are respected. Though never a media 
favorite, the country has a grassroots democracy based 
on village councils (kgotla) and no history of large-scale 
corruption or civil strife. Next door, to the west, the 
Republic of Namibia, which gained independence in 
1990 after a long war against colonial South Africa, has 
marched on to stability and administrative efficiency 
under one of the most liberal constitutions anywhere. 
Pragmatic and realistic, the governing South West 
African People’s Organization (swaro) party ditched 
the doctrinaire socialist program it had espoused as a 
guerrilla organization and is busy courting local and 
international investors as it looks for sustainable policy 
alternatives that will bring the black majority into the 
mainstream of agricultural and industrial life. This 
February Namibia regained from’ South Africa the 
Walvis Bay enclave with its deep-water harbor after 
several years of conscientious diplomatic efforts. Doom- 
sayers had said Walvis Bay was the powder keg that 
would set off armed confrontation between South 
Africa and Namibia. 

To the east of Botswana, Zimbabwe, after a difficult 
political start, has developed a workable formula for 
ethnic and racial coexistence. All the while the country 
has maintained a comparatively efficient public service 
and a nationwide network of roads and telecommunica- 


tions, water, power, and sanitation systems that stand 
out against the dereliction of infrastructure not just to 
the north of Zimbabwe on the continent but also in 
many richer nations in Europe, South America, and 
Asia. 

Bold constitutional innovations have produced more 
decent governance and political stability in other parts 
of Africa. After years of internal warfare and a succes- 
sion of brutally repressive regimes, Uganda has since 
1986 settled into tranquility under President Yoweri 
Museveni. His administration has broken faith with the 
African mythological belief that ethnic loyalties can be 
replaced by a single national identity and enduring 
loyalty to an all-powerful head of state of a monolithic 
government. Museveni has permitted gradual decentrali- 
zation that includes acceptance of once-outlawed pro- 
vincial kingdoms such as Buganda, Toro, Bunyoro, and 
Ankole. Farther north, the regime of President Meles 
Zenawi in Ethiopia is pledged to a federalist structure 
that explicitly recognizes the nation’s cultural diversity, 
but it must reckon with divisive movements that 
violate the human rights of non-natives in outlying 
areas, and must instill greater tolerance in its own 
ranks. The government’s boldness is attested to by its 
acceptance of the 1993 referendum in favor of Eritrean 
independence—the first of its kind on the continent— 
ending 30 years of bloody separatist warfare. 

The president of independent Eritrea, Isaias Afew- 
erki, is representative of the new generation of epoch- 
making African reformers. At last year’s OAU summit in 
Cairo, he broke tradition and criticized to their faces 
the incumbent gerontocracy of African dictators for 
violating civil liberties and ignoring the humanitarian 
plight of Eritreans during the war. His speech drew the 
spontaneous applause of the African press corps in the 
adjoining chamber. 

Provided they can overcome daunting initial prob- 
lems, the new liberal constitutional reformers will lead 
their countries into the small group of democracies in 
sub-Saharan Africa that include, in addition to 
Botswana, the Indian Ocean island of Mauritius, and 
Senegal and Gambia in West Africa. True, these are 
small states (as critics of political change on the 
continent are wont to point out), but it is important to 
note the swelling of their ranks and to see if this has an 
effect over time on reformist forces in the larger 
countries. What will happen on that score will most 
likely be settled by the leadership that emerges in the 
coming decade. 

The catalog of benighted African autocrats leaves out 
what is right with many of the continent’s local and 
national leaders. Consider Nelson Mandela, released 
after 27 years of incarceration under apartheid, offering 
the hand of reconciliation and a fresh partnership to 
the white community in South Africa, as Robert 
Mugabe had done in Zimbabwe and Jomo Kenyatta in 
Kenya years before. And Mandela did this while 
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keeping hope alive in his constituents in the restive 
black majority and building bridges to the war- 
mongering right-wingers of the Inkatha Freedom party 
and the Afrikaner Resistance Movement. How many 
leaders elsewhere in the world can claim to have paid 
such a high personal price, and to have accomplished 
so much in such difficult circumstances within such a 
brief period of time? How many could match the years 
of patient reconciliation efforts across races and com- 
munities carried off with graceful wit by Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu of Cape Town? And what of dozens of 
others who have acted as the nagging national con- 
science in their respective states, among them Wole 
Soyinka, the winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
and the Kuti brothers in Nigeria; Archbishop Laurent 
Monsengwo Pasinya in Zaire; the late Jaramogi Oginga 
Odinga, the clergy, and the principled legal fraternity in 
Kenya; and honorably retired heads of government like 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, Leopold Senghor of Sen- 
egal, and Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia. 

As the lessons of what has gone right with African 
governance sink in, supreme importance must increas- 
ingly be placed on high-quality, principled leadership 
committed to overhauling the ideas of monolithic rule. 
In the process, a premium must be placed on coming 
to constitutional terms with ethnic diversity as an 
enduring phenomenon—as is now happening in South 
Africa, Ethiopia, Uganda, and, one hopes, Rwanda and 
Burundi—without derogating from the principle of 
territorial integrity and the right to own property and 
live in peace anywhere in the country. The other 
challenge lies in regenerating economic growth and 
raising local incomes so as to give ordinary citizens a 
stake in the larger system. 


PROFITABLE DEVELOPMENTS 

Although the overall economic development record 
for Africa during the last 20 years has been discourag- 
ing, a different picture emerges when one disaggregates 
the figures to account for individual country perfor- 
mance. Per capita income in sub-Saharan Africa is said 
to have declined 1.2 percent annually over the period, 
but a small number of African countries did as well as if 
not better than the best in the rest of the world. 

The economy in Botswana grew at a faster rate in the 
last two decades—between 7 percent and 8 percent a 
year—than the much-vaunted miracles in East Asia. 
With its emphasis on investment in human resources 
and sound macroeconomic management, Botswana’s 
economy, centered around diamond production, is 
now branching out into tourism, manufactured ex- 
ports, and regional banking services. Over the last 20 
years Mauritius has transformed itself from a poor 
country dependent on the sugarcane crop into a 
full-employment society based on East Asian-style 
manufacturing and export of textiles and electronic 
goods. This was made possible by investment from 
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Asia and Europe. As the country plans a second, 
deeper phase of economic development, it is moving 
into offshore banking and new branches of industry. 

There are other successes. The region’s premier 
source of development money, the African Develop- 
ment Bank, borrows from African and non-African 
governments and money markets. It carries a full 
triple-A rating—the highest possible—from Moody’s, 
Standard and Poor’s, and Japan’s Credit Rating Agency. 
Most of its loans have gone into agriculture and public 
utilities. And in Ethiopia annual profits for the national 
airline have been good year after year, due to sound 
management and excellent service. Both the bank and 
Ethiopian Airlines have enjoyed protection from 
meddlesome state authorities and employed the skills 
of local technocrats—a lesson economic reformers 
must heed. 

Despite the portrayal of sub-Saharan Africa as a land 
of perpetual hunger, some 10 countries—Chad, Cape 
Verde, Nigeria, Botswana, Guinea-Bissau, Uganda, 
Benin, Kenya, Tanzania, and Comoros—had what the 
World Bank termed good to excellent growth rates in 
agriculture, ranging from 3.5 percent to 20 percent, 
between 1980 and 1990. Farmers in Burkina Faso have 
pioneered cost-effective methods of reversing desertifi- 
cation and dispersing of new seeds. A recent study of 
the Machakos district in Kenya, reported on in the 
Economist last December 11, revealed that, contrary to 
the conventional wisdom on African development, 
high population growth rates had not led to overgraz- 
ing, soil degradation, and worsening poverty. On the 
contrary, as the population rose the smallholders of the 
district had switched from pastoralism to cultivation of 
neatly terraced farms that halted erosion and produced 
more for the Nairobi market and for export. To the 
extent that any outsiders can-claim credit, the postinde- 
pendence government can be cited for its introduction 
of individual titles for land, high-value cash crops like 
coffee, and better roads to the capital. In general, a 
thriving modern economic sector generated jobs, and 
the savings from those wages went back into agricul- 
ture. This has been demonstrated time and again 
whenever small-scale farming prospers, as in other 
parts of Kenya and in Ivory Coast and southern 
Cameroon in the 1950s and 1960s, and as was also the 
case in cocoa production in Ghana and Nigeria in 
previous decades. 

On the whole, African countries that have a good 
record in cash crops for markets abroad, such as coffee, 
tea, and cocoa, have also done well in advancing 
toward the goal of food production to match the 
demands of a burgeoning population. And though 
African economies have been severely buffeted since 
the 1980s by falling global commodity prices, much 
has also depended on how they have managed export 
incomes and sustained farming incentives. Kenya and 
Malawi, for example, have increased their shares of the 


world tea market in a relatively short period of time, 


` principally because of an emphasis on high quality and 


lowering production costs. The private sector in Kenya 
has pioneered agricultural diversification into horticul- 
ture, while African trade diplomats engage in fruitless 
efforts to negotiate northern funding for it. Food 
production in Nigeria, which was in distress in the 
1970s, has received a boost from exchange rate and 
price liberalization since the mid-1980s. Similar effects 
can be observed in Ethiopia even in the brief space of 
time after the 1991-1993 dismantling of rigid price 
controls for farm products and the abolition of the 
disastrous collectivization program undertaken by the 
Marxist-Leninist government of Mengistu Haile Mariam 
in the 1970s and 1980s. 

As in the political arena, the lessons to be drawn 
from successful economic enterprises in Africa are the 
same as those from other rapidly growing areas of the 
developing world. Political stability and government 
committed to tangible results on the development 
transformation front are vital foundations for economic 
growth. It is in politically tranquil Mauritius and 
Botswana that decent governance (and macroeconomic 
stability) has been harnessed to market-based develop- 
ment policies to produce the best results. The same 
could be said of Kenya and Ivory Coast in their better 
days of rapid economic growth in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

What it takes for economic revival and poverty 
reduction in Africa is becoming clearer all the time. 
Once stability was restored in Uganda and Ghana in 
the 1980s and in Ethiopia after 1991, and accompa-’ 
nied by liberal economic policies and fiscal and 
monetary discipline, growth blossomed in the ruins. 
The beneficial impact, of course, will not quickly 
saturate all of society, but a positive beginning has been 
made. So long as such wisdom is accepted, and the 
limitations of current reforms are understood, there 
must be hope for the increasing number of African 
countries that are allocating markets a greater role in 
the national economy than ever before. This applies 
especially after the devaluation in mid-January of the 
subsidized African Financial Community (CFA) franc . 
that is used in 13 francophone countries, which caused 
a wave of urban unrest but will in the longer run 
benefit the 13 economies. 


AFRICAN RESPONSES TO AFRICAN PROBLEMS 

The new setbacks in globally organized peacemak- 
ing in Somalia under United States leadership should 
not be allowed to overshadow promising local efforts 
in conflict resolution, even though, as in other areas of 
regional concern, there is still a long way to go. 
Pan-African peacemaking efforts have not received 
much publicity, but they continue to save lives and to 
restore confidence in local societies. Statesmen in the 


region must intensify these initiatives while consolidat- 
ing gains thus far. 

In Somalia, community elders and religious leaders 
have negotiated disarmament and political concord in 
areas of the northeast, the town of Kismayu, and in 
parts of the self-declared Republic of Somaliland. After 
three checkered years for the Economic Community of 
West African States (ECOWAS) force in war-torn Liberia, 
the warring factions agreed last year in Geneva to an 
elaborate peace pact. Despite repeated infringements, a 
provisional government was installed March 4. Most of 
the diplomatic groundwork was under the auspices of 
the oau and trusted African intermediaries, notably the 
Reverend Canaan Banana of Zimbabwe and Benin’s 
president, Nicophole Soglo. But for a shortage of funds 
at both the uN and the OAU, a neutral African peacekeep- 
ing force would have been in Liberia at the beginning of 
the year, under the command of Kenya’s Brigadier 
Daniel Opande, who served the UN with distinction in 
Namibia. 

Further east, in Rwanda, the oau played a critical 
role in bringing the government and the rebel Rwan- 
dese Patriotic Front to the conference table in Arusha, 
Tanzania, in 1992. Implementation of the peace agree- 
ment, scheduled to lead to internationally supervised 
elections last year, has had to be repeatedly postponed, 
and the process sustained severe setbacks because of 
the factional violence and assassinations in Kigali, 
Rwanda’s capital, in February. But the agreement 
presents the OAU in a new role, as a promoter of 
internal harmony, despite its very slim resource base. 
In other instances, African diplomats and statesmen 
have played pivotal parts in brokering the peace 
agreements that ended the bloody civil war in Mozam- 
bique in 1992, and in defusing border tensions like 
those between Nigeria and Cameroon in 1985 and 
again this year. They continue to work as representa- 
tives of the warring factions in the civil war in Angola 
and meet in Lusaka, Zambia. In eastern Africa, regional 
diplomatic initiatives attempt mediation of internal 
conflicts in Sudan and Somalia. 


HOPE FROM BELOW 
The brightest lights at the end of the tunnel in Africa 
must be those held aloft by ordinary citizens. Africans’ 
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resilience and stubborn refusal to cave in to despair 
against the odds of despotism at home and an increas- 
ingly hostile environment can be ignored only at great 
cost by those seriously concerned with the recovery of 
the region. The bravery and determination evident in 
the refugees returning to Mozambique and among the 
people of Somalia and Liberia, and the inventiveness 
the enables Africans to survive in ravaged Zaire and 
countless other places, demonstrate just how rapidly 
societies would rebuild themselves if political stability, 
the rule of law, and a hospitable economic environ- 
ment were restored. 

Although ruin and despair might seem pervasive, 
history is full of examples in which the turnaround 
from disaster came much sooner than observers, 
overwhelmed by gloom, had cared to notice. Revision- 
ist history of the Middle Ages in Europe, for instance, 
holds that the Renaissance took too much credit for 
scientific and intellectual discoveries, some of which 
date back to the often-maligned medieval period. 
Likewise, as development specialists now celebrate the 
stunning economic achievements of China, Taiwan, 
South Korea, Singapore, and those following them, 
they tend to downplay the intellectual despondency 
that characterized development studies of Asia in the 
1950s and through the Vietnam War. Terms like “dual 
economies” and “prismatic societies” employed to 
describe those societies dwelled on the intractability of 
local cultures faced with the need to accommodate 
modern development institutions and norms. Today 
the Confucian ethic and a rediscovered internal disci- 
pline can be advanced as the reasons East Asia and the 
Pacific Rim will economically challenge the West in the 
next century. 

The prophecy of imminent doom in Africa cannot be 
dismissed, particularly considering the dreadful times 
the majority of the continent’s people are now living 
through. But it would also be unwise to ignore the 
signs of hope, which could be amplified over time to 
allow the region to recover lost ground, should the 
leaders and thinkers of sub-Saharan Africa decide to do 
so. The right’s current pessimism and the conspiracy 
theories of the left are inclined to throw the baby of 
hope out with the bathwater. a 
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Botswana: One African Success Story 


BY JOHN D. HOLM 


otswana is often considered “exceptional” among 
African states. For more than two decades, this, 
southern African country has enjoyed one of the 
highest rates of economic growth in the world. At the 
same time, the government has maintained the only 
uninterrupted liberal democracy in postcolonial Africa. 
Botswana’s economic and political successes raise 
two questions: How were economic growth and demo- 
cratic development achieved at the same time? And, are 
there any lessons from Botswana’s experience that 
other African countries can learn from? 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 

In the last 25 years Botswana’s economy has grown 
in real per capita terms.at an annual rate of around 8 
percent. In contrast, the rest of sub-Saharan Africa 
managed marginal increases up to 1980 and subse- 
quently showed a slight economic decline, although 
the last few years have seen some increase. 

The economic miracle is easily explained in terms of 
sectoral performance. The discovery of diamonds in 
the late.1960s led to the development of three mines 
over the next decade and a half that have made 
Botswana the world’s foremost producer of diamonds. 
Including a copper-nickel complex, mining now encom- 
passes just over half of GDP; at independence this sector 
did not exist. The massive surge in income has spurred 
rapid infrastructure expansion, new mining projects, 
and an impressive growth in government services. 

This growth did not occur spontaneously. The 
government, especially the Ministry of Finance and 
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Development Planning, has designed and managed the 
process through seven development plans. Each plan 
sets new directions based on development achieved 


‘and problems encountered in the previous period. 


Political intervention is minimal because Seretse Khama, 
the country’s first president, and his successor, Quett 
Masire, have protected the independence of the plan- 
ning bureaucracy. To be sure there are occasional 
exceptions. In the 1970s, for example, government 
veterinarians with the support of elected politicians 
managed to obtain funds for a foot-and-mouth vaccine 


research center despite the fact that this project was 


not in the current plan. In this case President Khama, 
who was himself a major cattle owner, decided to side 
with the vets. But such cases are the exception rather . 
than the rule. 

Presidential protection has given the planners in the 
Ministry of Finance exceptional control over the 
economy. They set goals for almost all areas, from 
mining to services, and regulate wages and salaries for 
the public and private sectors, keeping them relatively 
equal. The planners also control consumption, particu- 
larly by keeping foreign exchange rates low and thus 
the price of imported goods high. To reduce the 
inflationary effect of the massive diamond income, they 
insist on maintaining substantial foreign exchange 
reserves. Still another tool the planners use to control 
prices, especially for food and housing, are government- 
owned enterprises. 

The government relies on private and semiprivate 
corporations to implement certain projects. It engages 
in cooperative ventures with foreign private capital on 
major investments. For instance, Debeers, the interna- 
tional diamond marketing cartel, has managed and 
helped finance the diamond mines. Rhone Selection 
Trust, a mining multinational, does the same for a 
copper-nickel operation. The government allocates 


large infrastructure projects to foreign construction 
companies through a competitive bidding process. 
Government-owned companies operate the major utili- 
ties, the country’s airline, and the railroad. They also 
run the slaughterhouses that process beef for export 
and a housing corporation that caters to the middle 
class. 

In contrast to many African countries, state- 
economy relations are encumbered with a minimum of 
patrimonial connections. In part this derives from the 
legalistic character of the culture of the Tswana, the 
country’s largest ethnic group, which tends to support 
rule-oriented, bureaucratic decision making. Most gov- 
ernment-owned enterprises receive subsidies, but the 
Ministry of Finance launches periodic campaigns to 
lower the amount. Recently it has been campaigning to 
make them financially independent. Corruption is a 
recurrent problem; however, newspaper reports and 
government investigations have brought punishment 
to wrongdoers and the reorganization of management 
systems to establish better controls. A current example 
of this self-correcting process is the National Develop- 
ment Bank, where losses have been skyrocketing. The 
Ministry of Finance is forcing the bank to reduce its 
staff by half, including some of those at the top, and 
mandating a reorganization designed to increase finan- 
cial controls. At the same time, opposition groups and 
newspapers are demanding that the bank deal with 
large uncollected loans to politicians, even some held 
by President Masire. 

Another impressive part of Botswana’s planned 
development system are the social justice objectives 
that have governed its evolution. Ninety -percent of 
children primary school age attend school. Extensive 
social services have reached remote areas. While there 
‘are many deficiencies in these services, it is not 
unusual for villages of a thousand people to have a 
primary school, health clinic, post office, police sta- 
tion, water affairs specialist, community development 
officer, agricultural officer, and livestock adviser. 

During the periodic droughts the country experi- 
ences (Botswana is located in the eastern half of the 
Kalahari Desert), the government activates a far- 
reaching relief structure to provide jobs and deliver 
food, water, and other supplies to rural areas. The 
result is that almost no deaths from malnutrition were 
reported during droughts in the 1980s and early 
1990s. In the cities the government operates a low-cost 
housing program that has prevented the squatter 
communities so evident in other parts of Africa. 
Probably most important for both urban and rural 
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ers, 1993), p. 11. 
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areas, planners have focused on expanding formal 
employment as quickly as possible. In many cases 
labor-intensive approaches have been used rather than 
those that are capital intensive. As a result, employ- 
ment has grown at three times the rate of expansion of 
the economically active population.! 

The success of this welfare-oriented development 
strategy is evident in evaluations of Botswana’s eco- 
nomic performance relative to other African countries. 
A good example is Botswana’s ranking on the Human 
Development Index (HDI) which the United Nations 
Development Program has created to measure the 
changing material living conditions of a nation’s citi- 
zenry. Botswana ranks higher on this scale than any 
other country in black-ruled sub-Saharan Africa. In 
terms of change on the HDI scale between 1970 and 
1990, only six other countries in the world and one in 
Africa (Tunisia) have advanced a greater distance on 
the scale than Botswana. 

Economic performance alone is sufficient to make 
Botswana exceptional. However, the fact that it is also 
an evolving liberal democracy makes it even more 
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remarkable on a continent where similar examples are 
hard to find. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Botswana’s government is headed by a strong presi- 
dency that operates in conjunction with a parliamen- 
tary system. Parliament consists of a National Assembly 
and a House of Chiefs, with the latter having only an 
advisory role on selected issues. The assembly has 34 
elected members chosen from single-member districts. 
These elected mps select the president, who since 
independence in 1966 has been the candidate from the 
Botswana Democratic party (BDP), which has won all 
national elections. 

The president has considerable power in his rela- 
tions with the assembly. A no-confidence vote dis- 
solves the assembly rather than allowing the assembly 
to select a new executive. The president appoints his 
cabinet from among members of the assembly, but the 
appointments do not require the assembly’s approval. 
Neither of the two presidents since independence has 
consulted with assembly members before announcing 
a new cabinet. 

Political rights and liberties are generally guaran- 
teed. In terms of the former, most adults enjoy the right 
to vote; there are few restraints that restrict running for 
office; and election laws and regulations are enforced 
in a nonpartisan fashion. Political liberty is evident in 
that citizens are free to oppose government policies or 
officials in public assemblies; the mass media faces 
‘minimal censorship; and private newspapers dissemi- 
nate a variety of opinions. 

This is not to say that Botswana is a model liberal 
democracy. There are a number of legal constraints 
benefiting the ruling party. With respect to elections, 
the law prohibits chiefs from running for office. The 
minimum voting age is 21. No provision is made for 
absentee ballots (20 percent of the adult population are 
migrant workers). And the constitution allows the 
rural-based BDP to gerrymander constituencies to the 
disadvantage of urban areas (in 1989, urban assembly 
constituencies were 70 percent larger than rural ones). 

In terms of political liberty, the BDP government also 
does not have an unblemished record. It has enacted a 
law that limits the ability of unions to organize and 
negotiate (the government has not ratified most Interna- 
tional Labor Organization conventions). It threatens 
newspaper editors with lawsuits from time to time over 
unfavorable articles. In 1986 the assembly passed a law 


*Mogopodi H. Lekorwe, “The Kgotla and Freedom Square: 
One-way or Two-way Communication?” in Democracy in 
Botswana, John Holm and Patrick Molutsi, eds. (Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University Press, 1989), p. 225. 

3Khama did not become Bamangwato chief because the 
British refused to allow him to do so, fearing that the newly 
elected Afrikaner government in South Africa would be 
offended. 


that classifies almost all information concerning the 


_ Botswana Defense Force. 


While the foregoing reduce opportunities for politi- 
cal competition, the BDP and the three opposition 
parties have considerable opportunity to debate one 
another. The public follows these political discussions 
in the private newspapers and in ‘“‘freedom squares.” 
The latter are critical for the illiterate. Political parties 
can hold freedom squares on public property as long as 
police permission is obtained, which is rarely a prob- 
lem. At these meetings local and national party officials 
promote their party’s platform and attack their oppo- 
nents, often in incredibly vicious and personal terms. 
In the weeks before an election, each party holds 
freedom squares in almost all small villages and in the 
neighborhoods of larger towns. The high point of a 
meeting is the question and answer period as members 
from other parties attempt to belittle the opposing 
speakers. 

Three or four hours may be consumed on a hot 
weekend afternoon by a freedom square. The atmo- 
sphere is festive but competitive. Surveys indicate that 
freedom squares are the primary source of information 
on political parties for the attentive public.? Newspa- 
pers sometimes treat freedom squares in large cities as 
major events, featuring them on the front page. 

Some analysts contend that Botswana is not a 
democracy because the BDP has swept every election 
since 1965, winning at least two-thirds of the vote. But 
there are a number of reasons for the BDP’s ‘one-party 
dominance. Without question, opposition parties, 
which draw their support more from cities, the youth, 
and migrant laborers, are constrained by the electoral 
restrictions. Moreover, some chiefs would like to be 
more active in opposing the government, but would 
have to resign their positions to do so. 

Other factors limit the opposition vote as well. The 
three largest opposition parties could win more seats if 
they united behind a single ticket. In 1989 they might 
have picked up as many as five seats this way. The 
major opposition party, the Botswana National Front 
(BNE), often exacerbates opposition divisions by kick- 
ing out one or more internal factions in the year before 
an election. The resulting conflict then leads to loss of 
at least one assembly seat. 

The most serious barrier to a competitive party 


_ system is the ethnic basis of voting in rural areas. There 


is strong evidence that each of Botswana’s ethnic 
groups tends to vote on the basis of its ties to a party. 
These ties were defined at the time of independence or 
shortly thereafter. Thus, the entire Bamangwato area, 
which includes one-fourth of the population, votes for 
the BDP in overwhelming (between 80 percent and 90 
percent) proportions. The original impetus for this 
association was that the Bamangwato perceived Seretse 
Khama, the leader of the BDP in the first election, as the 
true heir to their chieftaincy.3 A number of the leading 


royals among the Bakwena, another large Tswana 
group, used their prestige to foster BDP loyalty among 
their people. 

In some cases, the parties take advantage of subeth- 
nic conflicts. Thus among the Bakgatla people, opposi- 
tion parties have been able to win the major village of 
Mochudi, which has close to half the district's popula- 
tion, by playing on the Mochudi populace’s fear of 
domination by their less sophisticated rural tribesmen, 
who vote for the BDP. 

The major area of electoral change is the cities. 
While ethnic considerations are still important, every 
election has brought a larger number of votes to the 
opposition parties based on their class and interest 
appeals. For instance, since 1984 the BNF has won the 
Gaborone (Botswana’s capital city) council and the 
city’s two National Assembly seats by rallying the 
working class vote. In 1988 the BNF almost won the 
assembly seat for Selebi Phikwe, a mining city in the 
heart of Bamangwato. It is very likely the BNF will take 
this seat in the elections scheduled for October. 

UCLA political scientist Richard Sklar has empha- 
sized that democracy in Africa should be looked at 
from a developmental point of view, and not as 
something that emulates existing Western political 
systems. This makes sense with respect to Botswana. A 
system of accountability to the public is emerging in 
part as the political elite establishes structures that fit 
with the existing culture. Thus freedom squares are 
modeled after the traditional kgotla, in which Tswana 
communities gathered to hear about and react to 
proposals from their traditional leaders. The support 
citizens give to political parties on the basis of ethnicity 
is another example. In their minds the bond of 
ethnicity is the best insurance that political authorities 
will listen to them. 

Part of this development process, however, is that 
new social forces are challenging traditional ways by 
supporting practices that are found in more progressive 
democracies. Youth and women are demanding access 
to politics and leadership roles, something that was 
unheard of in the past. Social class and occupational 
interests are overriding ethnic identity as a basis for 
political action in the cities. None of these changes is 
happening overnight. Rather this widening of the 
democratic process is proceeding through debates on 
the advisability and feasibility of making even the 
smallest reform in reaction to these new social forces. 
Thus, political change will continue to be more glacial 
and syncretistic than its economic change. 


THE DUALITY OF ECONOMICS 

A striking aspect of Botswana’s developing democ- 
racy are the minimal linkages between economics and 
politics. The state bureaucracy attempts to keep eco- 
nomic policy decisions out of the political arena. 
Equally important, political parties have not organized 
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to give direction to the bureaucracy on policy ques- 
tions. 

This separation stems from a number of sources. 
Most critical is the role of the president. Both Khama 
and Masire have insisted that connections between the 
civil service and politicians be minimized. To this end, 
almost all civil servants are rotated every three or four 
years to different parts of the country. The result is that 
networks between local politicians and government 
officials do not have time to form. Augmenting this 
separation is the fact that top civil servants control 
advancement through an annual evaluation process. 
Political interference is rare. This further reduces the 
motivation for state officials to seek support from 
politicians. Also isolating the state is an elitist attitude 
that is widespread in the civil service. Over the last two 
and a half decades, government has recruited into its 
tanks the best graduates from secondary and postsec- 
ondary schools. This has led government employees to 
believe they are the only ones who know what is best 
for society. 

Politicians are markedly less well trained. Most MPs 
have finished secondary school at best. Most local 
councilors do not even have a primary education. Civil 
servants regularly take advantage of their advanced 
training to intimidate elected officials through public 
displays of literary and analytic skills. They sometimes 
openly suggest to politicians that the latter’s main 
function is to serve as messengers from a knowing 
government to an unknowing people. 

Further reducing the power politicians hold with the 
bureaucracy is the fact that political parties have not 
mobilized existing social organizations to support 
elected officials. One example of this is the opposition 
BNF’s relation with trade unions. Thus far the party 
leadership has made no attempt to work with union 
leaders to mobilize votes, even though. the party 
represents itself as speaking for the workers. Likewise, 
the BDP makes little attempt to use various rural 
women’s groups such as the Red Cross, the YMCA, and 
the Botswana Council of Women to gain votes. Both 
parties prefer to set up their own organizations for 
social groups they claim to represent. However, these 
auxiliary party wings tend to sustain the party organiza- 
tions (the BDP women’s wing provides food at local 
meetings, for example), but do little to articulate 
societal political demands. In effect, Botswana’s politi- 
cal parties are stalling the development of civil society. 

The civil service has taken advantage of the parties’ 
lack of contact with civil society to develop its own 
linkages with citizen groups. The bureaucracy has 
created a series of advisory councils composed of 
representatives of various segments of society. These 
councils deal with topics such as income, education, 
sports, and women’s affairs. Ministries also probe 
public opinion by using survey research concerned 
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with various policy options. Most important, local 
implementation of government policies does not occur 
until a specific program has been approved in the 
appropriate kgotla presided over by a traditional author- 
ity. In effect, the bureaucracy has various means to give 
legitimacy to its policies, which is particularly useful in 
the face of politician opposition. 

A major advantage of this separation of elected 
politicians from policymaking is that Tswana democ- 
racy does not provide the temptation for corruption so 
endemic in other African countries. It has given top 
planners the opportunity to invest the state’s resources 
in productive economic activities. But, increasingly 
tension is mounting between elected officials and top 
bureaucrats. At recent BDP congresses ministers and, by 
implication, the president, have been criticized for 
their failure to give direction to government policy. In 
the forthcoming BDP primaries in preparation for this 
year’s election, almost every contest will pit those 
supporting the bureaucracy against those who believe 
there should be more political control. 

One important exception to the forgoing should be 
noted. Elected politicians do give direction to the 
bureaucracy when it formulates policies that could do 
serious political damage to the BDP’s rural constitu- 
ency. Thus, a rural development program to commer- 
cialize large cattle herds has been modified to allow the 
continuation of traditional management practices. Re- 
cently, the Department of Water Affairs shelved a 
proposal to dredge parts of the Okavango Swamps and 
channel the water into neighboring villages after the 
project met with vehement opposition from local 
politicians. In effect, elected officials veto projects that 
threaten their reelection. 


AN AFRICAN MODEL OF DEVELOPMENT? 

The tendency to treat Botswana as an exceptional 
state on the African continent misses an important 
point. If African states are to develop economically and 
democratize politically, they must confront the prob- 
lems Botswana has faced. They must mobilize capital, 
invest it efficiently, make public officials responsible to 
others for their decisions, and allow open policy 
debate. In so doing African leaders would do well to 
consider Botswana’s overall approach, although not 
the actual implementation. 

Botswana’s economic and political success has 
resulted in part from some unique factors. Its economy 
grew exceptionally fast because of the high value the 


world economy places on diamonds. Patrimonialism 
has been less a problem than in other parts of Africa 


. because of Tswana legalism. Some African countries 


suffer from much more intense ethnic conflict than 
Botswana does. However, these exceptions do not 
mean that the basic Botswana strategy of development 
is not worth considering, particularly if the state is to 
play a dominant role in mobilizing resources for 
economic growth. 

Four generalizations about Botswana’s strategy are 
most relevant to an African statist approach to develop- 
ment: 


° The bureaucratic state should be staffed by a trained 
mandarin class with a firm commitment to 
developing the economy. In this context, the state’s 
isolation from society ensures that savings are 
invested in productive endeavors. 


In the early stages of economic development, 
democratic institutions should reduce abuse of 
public power rather than establish policy directions. 
In this regard, it is more important that elected 
officials and the media review policy decisions 
rather than be involved in making policy. 


Political rights and liberty should exist, but citizen 
demands should not be allowed to undermine the 
state’s capacity to promote economic growth. In the 
transition to democracy it is important that some 
form of elections and political freedom exist, but at 
the same time calls for social and economic justice 
need to be limited. 


Democratic institutions should both arise from 
traditional structures and challenge those 
structures. Democracy and African tradition need be 
neither mutually exclusive nor synonymous. 


The Botswana model is but one option available to 
African states. In Asia, more authoritarian regimes have 
promoted economic growth and then had their power 
challenged by new social groups arising as their 
economies prospered. In Europe and North America, 
bourgeois groups used economic independence from 
the state to create new wealth and then promote 
democratization. The most compelling aspect of the 
Botswana model is that it has already worked in an 
African environment and has allowed democracy and 
economic growth to emerge concomitantly. E 
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Burundi: Failed Coup or Creeping Coup? 
-BY ALISON Des FORGES 


I ast July Burundi was acclaimed as the outstand- years; they speak a single language, Kirundi, and share 


ing example of a democratic transition in Africa. ` a culture. Not tribes or even ethnic groups, Hutu and 
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ranking officials in the course of an attempted military century, Tutsi were usually but not always richer and 


coup on October 21. In the next three weeks between more powerful than Hutu.:Status depended to a large 
30,000 and 50,000 Barundi were killed, thousands extent on one’s relationship with the ruler, .who 


more were wounded, and nearly 1 million—about favored Hutu or Tutsi according to his own interests. 
one-fifth the total population—fled or were driven Boundaries between social categories were flexible. 
from their homes. Vast stretches of northern, central, Changes in occupation or wealth could prompt changes 
and eastern Burundi lay devastated and empty, fields in identification. But because Hutu and Tutsi generally 
and forests blackened by fire, houses, shops, and married within their own group, Hutu tended to look 


schools destroyed. The violence stunned observers by __ like other Hutu and Tutsi like other Tutsi. 
its scale and suddenness, but for those familiar with 


the country’s recent history, the optimism of July was THE MANIPULATION OF DIFFERENCES 


more remarkable than the despair of October. During the colonial period, the categories Hutu and 

Burundi is small and densely populated, poor and - Tutsi became more sharply defined and took on new 
lacking in resources that might make it easily richer, political importance, changes described by French 
located in the heart of Africa and hence distant from historian Jean-Pierre Chrétien in his new book, Bu- 
European and American centers of power. So it is rundi, L’Histoire retrouvée. The colonialists (first the 


hardly surprising that journalists and even policymak- Germans and then the Belgians) sought to mle Bu- 
ers dismissed its tragedy with the usual diagnosis of rundi and its northern sister state, Rwanda, through 
“tribal hatred” or—in the more nuanced phrase— existing structures. Convinced that the complex admin- 
“ethnic conflict” between the Hutu, who comprise istrative system only needed some tidying up, they 
about 85 percent of the population, and the Tutsi, who consolidated and simplified it. They reduced the 
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players right and accurately captures their emotions, ers, systematically eliminating Hutu from positions of 
but otherwise only approximates the highly complex power. The Tutsi, they believed, who looked more like 
reality. themselves, must be superior to the Hutu, and thus 

The Hutu and the Tutsi are both Barundi, the people bornto rule them. The colonialists reserved most of the 
of a single nation with a history going back some 400 places in higher education for Tutsi, thus guaranteeing 


them access not just to posts in the administration but 
also to the limited number of salaried jobs that would 
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as natural and right. By the end of the colonial era in 
1962, the Hutu had begun to counter the myth of Tutsi 
superiority by advocating a Christian-influenced brand 
of populist democracy. 

At independence, Rwanda exploded in revolution 
but Burundi remained calm, partly because the ruler 
continued as arbiter, juggling Hutu and Tutsi in a 
policy described by Africanist René Lemarchand in his 
1970 book, Rwanda and Burundi, as “ethnic arithmetic.” 
By 1965, however, the ruler Mwambutsa had been 
drawn into an ever more active political role and 
compromised his authority as arbiter by refusing to 
accept a Hutu prime minister after Hutu won 23 of 33 
seats in the national assembly. In October of that year 
an unsuccessful coup attempt by a small contingent of 
Hutu soldiers was followed by Hutu attacks that killed 
about 500 Tutsi. The army, supported by civilian Tutsi 
“self-defense” groups, responded by killing between 
2,500 and 5,000 Hutu. 

After the attempted coup, a first generation of Hutu 
leaders was executed, and the army, now purged of 
Hutu officers, was on its way to becoming a force 
virtually all Tutsi among its commanders and largely 
Tutsi in its ranks. The army then assumed the central 
role in Burundi’s political life that it has held up to the 
present. Captain Michel Micombero overthrew the 
monarchy in 1966 and established a military-domi- 
nated republic. 

In 1972, the Hutu rose up against the Tutsi in the 
capital of Bujumbura and a number of smaller towns, 
killing several thousand. The army responded with a 
repression so brutal as to qualify as genocide. Over 
several months some 100,000 Hutu were killed, includ- 
ing virtually all with higher education and those still 
students at institutions of higher learning: leaders and 
potential leaders were targeted in an effort to ensure 
continued Tutsi domination. The army employed some 
new methods, such as helicopter attacks, but resorted 
once again to using civilian bands to extend its range, 
sometimes inciting them in radio broadcasts to attack 
Hutu in their vicinity. As the extent of the carnage 
became clear, several hundred thousand Hutu fled the 
country. 

In 1976 Colonel Jean-Baptiste Bagaza ousted Mi- 
combero. Different players but the same game, with 
one variation: Bagaza no longer claimed that Tutsi were 
better than Hutu. He declared instead that they were 
the same as Hutu—that is, that national unity was and 
had always been the case in Burundi. To lend some 
semblance of credibility to this new official line, Bagaza 
co-opted a smattering of Hutu to serve in government 
while at the same time working vigorously to under- 
mine the nascent Hutu opposition. 


IFilip Reyntjens, Crises et restructurations dans l'Afrique des 
Grands Lacs: Essai d’histoire immédiate du Rwanda et du 
Burundi, 1988-1993 (Paris: Editions Karthala, forthcoming). 


Major Pierre Buyoya, who replaced Bagaza in 1987, 
initially seemed less than innovative. He stated that the 
reasons for his coup could be found almost word for 
word in the justification issued by his predecessor 11 
years before. At first Buyoya ruled through a Military 
Committee for National Salvation that consisted of 31 
Tutsi, and like Bagaza, he admitted only token Hutu to 
positions of power. The number was so small that the 
Catholic bishop and clergy of Bururi diocese attacked 
the “deliberate injustice” of the government’s anti- 
Hutu policy—the first time the largely Tutsi Catholic 
hierarchy had taken such a strong position against the 
anti-Hutu policies of the government. 

Buyoya’s regime was shaken by a Hutu uprising in 
August 1988 in the northern communes of Ntega and 
Marangara. Hutu and Tutsi had been meeting secretly, 
supposedly to prepare lists of victims to be killed. 
Tracts were circulating, including one advising Tutsi to 
prepare for an impending Hutu attack and another 
warming Hutu of a repeat of the massacres of 1972. 
When soldiers and national police were sent to the 
area, Hutu cut bridges and barricaded the roads to 
protect their communities from possible military at- 
tack. On August 15 Hutu killed a local Tutsi trader and 
politician, and in the next several days they killed 
several hundred other Tutsi. The rest of the Tutsi fled, 
making it easier for the military to launch blanket 
attacks against the Hutu using helicopters, machine 
guns, and grenades. 

The objective was not to restore order but, as 
Amnesty International reported, to “punish and 
eliminate” the Hutu. The government put the death 
toll at 5,000, but other observers estimated that about 
20,000 people died. Another 60,000 fled to Rwanda. 
The Ntega-Marangara violence served the interests of 
extremists from both sides. By reenacting the horrors of 
1972 it traumatized a new generation of Hutu and gave 
Tutsi fresh cause to fear reprisals. 

The international censure resulting from these events 
forced Buyoya to seek reconciliation with the Hutu. In 
late 1989 he chose Adrien Sibomana, the first Hutu to 
serve as prime minister since 1965, as head of a cabinet 
that was half Hutu, half Tutsi—the same proportion 
that would prevail in other commissions and councils 
named in 1990 and 1991. In establishing what French 
political scientist Filip Reyntjens called “‘pacificatory 
parity,” Buyoya had returned to the “‘ethnic arithmetic” 
of the previous generation.! That the approach seemed 
so promising only emphasized the futility of the years 
in between. Buyoya also appointed several Hutu gover- 
nors and local administrators and had Hutu recruited 
for positions in the civil service. In addition, secondary 
school admission examinations that had always fa- 
vored Tutsi were administered more fairly and this 
produced an increase in the number of Hutu admitted. 

The reconciliation program was threatened in No- 
vember 1991 when the underground Hutu People’s 


Liberation party (PALIPEHUTU) launched simultaneous 
attacks on a dozen targets, most of them military, in the 
provinces of Cibitoke, Bubanza, and Bujumbura. As in 
past instances, the numbers killed by Hutu—at most 
several hundred—were far fewer than casualties result- 
ing from military reprisals. The government published 
a figure of 551 people killed, but outside observers 
estimated the number of dead as at least 3,000. 

The army had, however, behaved more like “a force 
of order” in 1991 than ever before. Commanding 
officers restrained their subordinates from abuses and 
units accused of excesses were promptly replaced. But 
there were troubling accounts of subordinates who had 
disobeyed orders and continued killing or pillaging. 


THE ELECTION, 
AND SIMMERING PROBLEMS 

Buyoya had launched his reconciliation initiative 
within the framework of a single-party state but, 
steamrollered by democratization, he was soon obliged 
to preside over the establishment of a multiparty 
system. The constitution of 1992 was a marvel of 
political engineering designed to provide maximum 
security for the Tutsi. Members of the Union for 
National Progress (UPRONA), the former state party, had 
seen their organization lose strength once it was cut 
loose from official support, but most hoped the 
complicated provisions of the constitution and Buyoya’s 
personal popularity would allow them to win presiden- 
tial and parliamentary elections set for June 1993. The 
strongest challenger was the Democratic Front of 
Burundi (FRODEBU), led by the dynamic young banker 
Melchior Ndadaye. 

The election campaign had its flaws, involving some 
, favoritism for UPRONA on the part of government- 
controlled media and some intimidation of FRODEBU 
members. Toward the end the parties traded accusa- 
tions of “ethnicizing” the discourse. Some UPRONA 
members charged that a FRODEBU victory would mean 


slaughter of the Tutsi; some FRODEBU speakers linked — 


UPRONA to previous military repressions. 

But the balloting last June was universally acclaimed 
by Barundi and foreign observers as fair and honest. 
Ndadaye defeated Buyoya decisively, winning 65 per- 
cent of the vote. In elections for the national legislature, 
held several weeks later, FRODEBU candidates received 
71 percent of ballots cast. FRODEBU and Hutu generally 
were empowered by the victories, but most celebrated 
with moderation rather than euphoria. They wondered 
whether the army, that formidable force of 18,000 
well-armed troops, might not destroy the fledgling 
democracy. As journalist Catharine Watson reported, 
Ndadaye assured one supporter, “The guarantee is 
you, the people. They can kill Ndadaye, but they can’t 
kill all 5 million Ndadayes.” Other Hutu stressed the 
vulnerability of the Tutsi and predicted that any harm 
to Ndadaye would mean swift reprisals against them. 
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The chief of staff promptly acknowledged Ndadaye’s 
victory, and senior officers held meetings at the various 
military bases soon after to stress the futility of any 
attempt to take power by force. They insisted a coup 
would result in universal and immediate international 
condemnation, with ensuing sanctions, and in large- 
scale violence throughout the country. But on the very 
evening of the presidential election several officers 
approached the defeated Buyoya to broach the possibil- 
ity of a coup. He rebuffed them. On July 2, officers 
organized an attempt, and had troops and trucks out 
on the streets before they were stopped. Five high- 
ranking officers were jailed, including the head of 
Buyoya’s cabinet. Ndadaye asked associates to down- 
play the attempt. He let the insurgents sit in prison 
rather than face a trial that might reveal the full extent 
of the plot. 

Ndadaye took cautious steps to make the armed 
forces more responsive to and representative of the 
population they were supposed to serve. The national 
police was separated from the army and given its own 
hierarchy in preparation for eventually being moved 
out of the Defense Ministry and placed under the 
Interior Ministry. A plan was floated for recruiting 
candidates for the police according to home province 
to ensure a more balanced distribution in the new 
organization. 

The new president did his best to allay the concerns 
not just of the military but of Tutsi like the young men 
who took:to the streets of the capital just after his 
election to protest the “tribalization of political life.” 
He installed a government of national unity in which 
FRODEBU held only 13 of 23 posts, with 6 set aside for 
UPRONA. Nine of the 23 ministers were Tutsi, as was the 
prime minister, a member of UPRONA and a well- 
respected economist. Ndadaye’s arithmetic was not 
just ethnic and political but regional also. He chose five 
ministers from Bururi, the customary seat of military 
power—more than from any other province. 

At the lower levels of the administration, however, 
Ndadaye replaced many incumbents with his own 
appointees, usually members of FRODEBU. He installed 
new governors in all the provinces, for example, and 
many new local administrators. Many of those dis- 
placed were Tutsi. This aroused Tutsi students as well 
as those who had actually lost employment. In an 
economy struggling with the demands of structural 
adjustment, salaried jobs were few, and it was hard for 
Tutsi to accept the need to compete with Hutu for 
them. 

Scarce resources lay at the heart of another thomy 
problem, resettlement of returning refugees. Ndadaye 
had promised that the 200,000 or so Barundi who had 
lived in exile—some of them since 1972—would be 
welcomed home. Local commissions were established 
to mediate the disputes over ownership that would 
inevitably arise when refugees sought to reclaim land 
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they had left. In some places commission members 
were accused of deciding claims on personal or party 
grounds rather than on their merits. Recognizing that 
this was causing growing discontent, the president 
decided in mid-October that the commissions would 
temporarily stop work while procedures were reexam- 
ined. 

During August and September arsonists in several 
regions burned communal reforestation plots, while 
mobs elsewhere killed people accused of being witches. 
The pattern of such incidents was confused—perhaps 
deliberately so—and created an impression of instabil- 
ity and lack of effective government control. 


VIOLENCE BEGETS VIOLENCE 

In early October rumors of an impending coup 
circulated, and troops spent at least one night on alert. 
On October 18 the whispers began again, coinciding 
with Ndadaye’s return from a meeting abroad. By the 
evening of October 20 the rumors had taken on 
certainty: troops would attack the presidential palace 
that night. Ndadaye was informed but, reassured by 
the defense minister, Charles Ntakije, that the situation 
was under control, he went to bed. 

The insurgents rolled up to the presidential palace 
in armored vehicles at about 2 A.M. and began shoot- 


ing. Guards inside the walls returned their fire. Much - 


ammunition was expended but on neither side was a 
soldier killed or even seriously wounded. During a lull 
in the fighting Ndadaye left the palace in an armored 
vehicle and headed for the military camp that housed 
the presidential guard. There, in the presence of many 
senior officers, the chief of staff, Jean Bikamagu handed 
Ndadaye over to the insurgent troops. Several hours 
later Ndadaye was killed, as were four other high 
officials. 

According to military sources, junior officers initi- 
ated the coup, forcing their superiors to cooperate. By 
midday on October 21 the senior officers were sufh- 
ciently cooperative to be functioning as a Committee of 
National Salvation under the chairmanship of a civilian 
politician, Frangois Ngeze. As predicted by senior 
officers in their presentations to the troops a few 
months earlier, the coup was immediately and unani- 
mously condemned by the international community, 
and foreign donor nations began announcing termina- 
tion of assistance to Burundi. Also as predicted, 
violence began in the interior. 

When one policewoman in the capital first heard the 
shooting, she started to vomit, knowing where it might 
lead. When people in the countryside found only 
silence instead of the regular 5 A.M. newscast on their 
radios the moming of the 21st, they feared a coup had 
taken place, and they too dreaded the consequences. 
People remembered and repeated the threats made 
during the electoral campaigns. They relived the agony 
of past massacres. Many communities followed the 


1988 precedent and cut bridges and barricaded roads 
to stop the soldiers. 

. By midafternoon on October 21, Hutu administra- 
tive officials in several communities had assembled 
Tutsi residents; in the coming hours they would have 
them executed. In other places the authorities began 
inciting Hutu to attack Tutsi in their homes. In still 
others Hutu appear to have attacked Tutsi with no 
official encouragement. The following day Tutsi sol- 
diers and police descended on communities where 
Tutsi had been threatened or attacked, as well as on 
others where there had been no trouble. They used 
unnecessary force against Hutu, including both those 
armed with spears, machetes, and clubs and those who 
made no attempt whatever to defend themselves. In 
some communities soldiers used helicopters, machine 
guns, and incendiary grenades, as they had in Ntega 
and Marangara in 1988; elsewhere, they arrived in 
armored vehicles and randomly strafed homes and 
other buildings. Soldiers and police collaborated in 
some attacks with civilians, including bands of high 
school students. Both Hutu and Tutsi pillaged the food 
stocks, animals, and other property of their opponents, 
and in many cases destroyed their houses. The shops of 
local merchants, whether Hutu or Tutsi, were ran- 
sacked. 

The coup, which began Thursday, collapsed by 
Saturday. It was disavowed by Chief of Staff Bikamagu, 
who announced that the civilian government was once 
more in control. The government, whose members had 
taken refuge in foreign embassies, said it was too 
shaken to operate effectively, and launched an appeal 
for an international force to protect it from its own 
army. With the army declining all responsibility for 
government and the government paralyzed by fear of 
the army, the killing in the interior continued. Local 
administration crumbled. In some areas officials were 
assassinated, including four governors; in many others 
they took flight immediately after they heard of the 
coup, or when the army arrived. 

As the scale of the violence became apparent, people 
fled: about 700,000, mostly Hutu, to neighboring 
countries, and another 200,000 to the swamps and 
forests and camps inside Burundi. Conditions in these 
camps were deplorable, and scores of people died daily 
from illness, exposure, or lack of food. Driven by fear of 
famine if they failed to cultivate their fields during the 
rainy season, the displaced began returning home in 
December and January. About 100,000 filtered back 
across the borders, most of them from Tanzania. 
Others crossed over from Rwanda during daylight 
hours to work in their fields but returned to the camps 
at night. 

The refugees impose enormous burdens on the 
adjacent countries. Tanzania announced in February 
that it would no longer permit Barundi to flee across 
the border. Rwanda, which has received more than half 


the refugees, has suffered even more than Tanzania. In 
addition, Rwanda has several hundred thousand inter- 
nal refugees displaced by a war that broke out in 
October 1990 between the Hutu-dominated govern- 
ment and the Rwandan Patriotic Front, a Tutsi-led 
guerrilla movement. Besides multiplying the demands 
on severely strained resources, the violence in Burundi 
has complicated efforts at making peace in Rwanda. 
Those who want to impede compromise with the 
rebels point to the Tutsi-led coup attempt in Burundi 
as proof that the Tutsi refuse to live within the 
constraints of a democracy. Late last year and in early 
1994, the Hutu-led government of Rwanda, sympa- 
thetic to the Hutu of Burundi, allowed PALIPEHUTU to 
organize military training among Barundi refugees, in 
violation of UN regulations. 


BEHIND THE COUP 

The insurgents of October 21 issued no statement 
explaining their objectives, but it is clear they aimed to 
destroy the democratic government. For this purpose, 
it was not enough to remove Ndadaye unharmed, as 
previous heads of state in Burundi had been removed 
by coups; instead, the president had to be killed. This 
is why the plotters awaited his return to the country. 
They executed Ndadaye coolly, after he had been in 
their hands, defenseless and unresisting, for several 
hours. At the same time they assassinated the president 
and vice president of the National Assembly, who were 
next in line to succeed to the presidency of the 
republic. This accomplished, they had achieved their 
goal—even though, as happened soon after, they 
handed power back to the civilian authorities. 

With the assassination of the three people who 
could legitimately act as president, the government 
could only function collegially, handling immediate 
business, until new elections were held. The constitu- 
tion provided for such elections within three months, 
except in case of serious emergency. The insurgents 
could count on a minimum of three months of 
paralysis under a weak collegial government, and this 
might well be extended by judicious troublemaking. 
During this time the insurgents could seek a new 
formula for government, one that would be both more 
stable and better suited to their needs. Were the 
situation sufficiently chaotic, might not even the 
critical international community relax its demands for 
a democratic government? In that case, the failed 
October coup would become a successful coup some 
months down the road—a “creeping coup,” in the 
phrase of Filip Reyntjens. 

After nearly three months of crisis and paralysis, a 
constitutional amendment, the dismissal and reinstate- 
ment of the Constitutional Court, and several days of 
_ violence that left 300 dead in Bujumbura, Burundi 
acquired a new president in the person of Cyprien 
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Ntaryamira, a former agriculture minister and a Hutu 
member of FRODEBU. He named as prime minister 
Anatole Kanyenkiko, a Tutsi member of UPRONA. De- 
fense Minister Ntakije announced that the new govern- 
ment had the army’s blessing. 

After only a day, Kanyenkiko was forced to reshuffle 
his cabinet to add three opposition Tutsi leaders, 
underscoring the fragility of the arrangement. Accord- 
ing to Foreign Minister Jean-Marie Ngendahayo, the 
three were accommodated only because of their ability 
to “be troublesome.” He continued, “To avoid more 
people being killed, we are prepared to associate with 
the devil.” It is hardly necessary to point out that if the 
army and police were willing to keep order, extremists 
would not be in a position to force changes in 
government with killings in the streets. 

Even with the new government in power the situa- 
tion continued to be precarious. In early March the 
army killed several hundred Hutu in Bujumbura, 
touching off new Hutu killings of Tutsi in the country’s 
interior. In these circumstances, no serious efforts were 
being made to bring to justice those guilty of the 
assassination or the ensuing violence. 

Because the insurgents of October 21 were Tutsi, the 
attempted coup has been labeled a Tutsi coup. But it 
may have been more a self-interested coup by soldiers 
who happened to be Tutsi than a coup to safeguard the 
interests. of the Tutsi as a group. Certainly the plotters 
foresaw that their plan would mean disaster for thou- 
sands of Tutsi, and went ahead with it anyway. 

Far from being academic, the distinction has grave 
consequences for the future. Burundi cannot be parti- 
tioned: the country is tiny, and even if some city 
dwellers have moved into self-segregated ghettos, most 
Hutu and Tutsi still live intermingled. The army once 
again dominates political life, but 5 million Ndadayes 
are still out there. The 1993 massacres were the first in 
which the number of Hutu and Tutsi victims may have 
been about equal. This was because for the first time 
the Hutu controlled a significant number of administra- 
tive posts and so had the organizational resources to 
mobilize people. But it was also because a new 
consciousness had been sparked by the electoral 
campaigns—a sense of the sheer numbers of Hutu and 
of their power as a majority. 

The conflict in Burundi is not yet a civil war, if only 
because one side is an army with weapons and the 
other a civilian administration with neither guns nor 
troops. But the region is saturated with guns, and Hutu 
refugees are being trained as soldiers in Rwandan 
refugee camps. Unless some more stable arrangement 
between the two sides is negotiated, the guns and the 
soldiers will cross the borders and transform this rule 
by recurrent massacre into a truly catastrophic civil 
war. i LE 
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Rebuilding South Africa 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAMER 


challenges: to form a peacefully united country 

and overcome the obstacles to economic growth. 
These challenges are common to all developing na- 
tions, but the forceful clarity of apartheid made them 
more acutely felt in South Africa. Still, in some 
important ways the country’s political and economic 
development has laid the groundwork for a successful 
response. 

National coherence is in no way inevitable, as is all 
too clear from experiences in the former Yugoslavia as 
well as.in the division of Czechoslovakia and the 
rupture of Somalia. The apartheid state in South Africa 
prevented the development of a strong sense of 

“nationness” through the coercion and exclusion of 
the majority of the population. For example, mineral 
wealth was extracted from the late nineteenth century 
onward with African labor but the benefits of that 
wealth were not distributed beyond a small white 
minority. 

Apartheid government also undermined the longer 
term prospects for national cohesion by creating the 
so-called homelands, cramming large numbers of people 
into generally poor lands scattered about the South 
African map. Some of these were nominally indepen- 
dent but were still sustained by Pretoria’s pocket 
money. Civil war since the mid-1980s between the 
ANC and Mangosuthu Buthelezi’s Inkatha Freedom 
party, based in the homeland of KwaZulu in the east- 
em province of Natal, is the most violent expression 
of weak nationness. But this fragility is expressed 
also by the bluster of Afrikaner extremists like the 


[p ienee r South Africa faces two imposing 
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Afrikaner Resistance Movement (Aws), led by Eugene 
Terre’blanche. 

The national problem will not recede fully until 
South Africa has made headway in tackling its eco- 
nomic crisis. This is the challenge of what the eminent 
Russian economic historian, Alexandr Gerschenkron, 
called “late late industrialization.” It involves resolving 
a tension between the promise of industrialization and 
its rewards, and the obstacles to achieving that industri- 
alization. The promise is clear to most South Africans: 
the country has great economic potential and an 
infrastructure that is in parts well developed, and the 
minority that has so far enjoyed this wealth has enjoyed 
it ostentatiously. The contrast with the living condi- 
tions of most South Africans is astonishing. Poverty in 
parts of the country is as bad as that in the poorest 
countries of the world. Urban sprawls outside the large 
cities are rife with crime, unemployment, disease, and 
violence. Social divisions are entrenched by a dramati- 
cally skewed provision of education, health, and hous- 
ing; and public services have been implemented in a 
system of extreme mismanagement and inefficiency. - 

Although it may be too much to expect a single, 
coherent policy package to be implemented during the 
interim government, it is fair to anticipate an injection 
of funding into housing, health, and education and a 
policy stance looking fairly on international private 
investment. The benefits of nonracial democracy will 
begin to spread quite soon after the April elections, but 
how widely and sustainably remains open to question. 


REINVENTING THE NATION 

The extension of the vote to all population groups ' 
has certainly made the South African nation more , 
inclusive. If the April elections lead to a black-led 
government with ANC head Nelson Mandela as presi- 
dent, it will be possible for nonwhites to identify with 
the nation-state rather than against it. This should 
mean, in principle at least, that it will become easier to 
impose police authority in unstable areas. It should 


also mean, of course, that this authority will be 
imposed with less brutality. 

Ending apartheid and forming a new government 
will require a complete reimagining of the nation, of 
what it means to be South African. The social advance 
that this will represent for most people has to be 
balanced against the trauma it will involve for some 
minority groups, especially the more incorrigible Afri- 
kaner nationalists and the Zulu nationalists of Inkatha. 
Both these groups have at least flirted with the option 
of exit from the new polity rather than choosing to 
express their interests and identity through a voice 
within it.’ On the fringes of the new nation, groups like 
Inkatha and the aws have expressed their material 
insecurity by taking refuge in cultural, nationalist 
tradition—insisting on the right to wield “traditional 
weapons,” sustaining the symbols of cultural identity, 
be they head feathers and shields or long beige socks 
and beery sentimentality over the voortrekker legend, 
and protecting the rituals of Zulu spirituality or racist 
Calvinism. 

But even right at the political center of the newly 
imagined nation the crisis is clear. The very fact of a 
coalition between the African National Congress and 
the National party emphasizes the problem of compet- 
ing collective identities. Two visions of the future have 
managed to coexist in the uneasy partnership between 
the ANC and the National party. The core of the 
National party leadership and its supporters, as well as 
the core of the largely white-run business sector, has 
vested its faith in the idea that nothing really will 
change. The good life of the “sun drenched republic” 
will continue to be available. This faith has been 
sustained partly by the ANc’s embrace of pragmatic 
politics and economics, and by its acceptance of a 
“sunset clause” protecting white civil servants’ jobs for 
several years and providing them with bonuses that 
may soothe their fears but that will also burden the 
public purse for years to come. For blacks there is a 
definite expectation that the future will be different, 
that they will have vastly better prospects for housing, 
health, education, income, access to jobs, and control 
over the allocation of resources at the national level. 
The coexistence of these two perceptions of the 
future—one of continuity and one of change—has 
helped glue together radically different nationalist 
programs. How well they stick depends to a large 
degree on whether or not the future satisfies both sets 
of expectations. 
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The political and social settlement is made even 
more fragile by the stance of the white right and 
Inkatha. A minority of whites, largely but by no means 
exclusively Afrikaner, fears that democratic expansion 
will mean the end of privileges and subsidies that were 
or have been economically inefficient. The threat to 
their lives is more acute because of the economic 
recession during the last few years in South Africa. 
When material survival is threatened, the limits of 
identity tend to contract. White extremist groups (the 
white right as they are known) have closed in on 
themselves, wanting no part in a political dispensation 
that they believe excludes them. So they have insisted 
on the right to white homelands of their own. 

Inkatha expresses a similar crisis of identity and 
material interest. The Inkatha war is often presented as 
an ethnic-one between Zulus and the Xhosa-dominated 
ANC. But the fighting has largely been between Zulus on 
both sides of the political divide. The divide seems 
more often to be between rural and urban networks of 
patronage, interest, and coercion. Inkatha support has 
tended to come from areas where material existence is 
most harsh and local communities feel least included 
in the South African nation: poor rural communities 
dependent on the patronage of the KwaZulu mighty, 
and migrant Zulu workers living enclosed and insecure 
in township hostels divided from the township commu- 
nities surrounding them. 

Overcoming this fragmented national identity re- 
quires political negotiation and compromise and expan- 
sive economic change. Overall economic growth, the 
introduction of effective measures for regional balanc- 
ing in fiscal policy, extension of water, electricity, and 
road infrastructure, expansion of wage labor in the 
countryside with reasonable living wages, and the 
growth of the networks of civil society to give some 
voice to the poorest and most vulnerable, such as rural 
women—all these are vital to a lasting peace in South 
Africa. If the threat posed by weak nationness is not 
contained, it could spread from the edges of South 
African society and seriously undermine a new admin- 
istration. 


AN ECONOMY DEFORMED 

Every aspect of economic life has been distorted as a 
direct result of apartheid. Achieving the goals of 
economic transformation—sustained growth and redis- 
tribution—requires a huge array of reforms. 

Unemployment is notoriously difficult to estimate 
in South Africa but runs to a large percentage of the 
work force, perhaps well over 30 percent.” Large 
numbers of people live in poverty, especially in rural 
areas. There are extreme inequalities in income and 
wealth, in employment opportunities, and in access to 
infrastructural supports. The provision of social and 
economic infrastructure is badly skewed; and the 
delivery of these services is staggeringly inept. Educa- 
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tion expenditure, for example, is lost in a bewildering 
replication of education departments. The artificial life 
support system for the homelands has been costly and 
gave breath to a network of corruption; rarely did this 
money translate into rational and effective social expen- 
ditures. 

And yet this is a country with enormous economic 
potential. A wealthy minority has sustained a lifestyle 
marked by a propensity for luxury imports (while 
maintaining a high rate of capital flight in recent years). 
The economic infrastructure, though inadequate, is 
relatively well developed and there is a strong skills 
base along with some massive industrial corporations. 
These features, combined with a large working class 
and a high degree of politicization, raise hopes that 
South Africa can overcome its challenges. 

As in some other upper middle income economies, 
such as Brazil, contrasts between “first” and “third” 
world conditions are sharp and visible in South Africa. 
The difference is that they have been more brutally 
etched into the country’s profile by apartheid. One 
example is electricity: South Africa has one of the most 
advanced electrical utilities in the world, Eskom, yet 
well over 20 million people do not have access to 
electricity. 

Government expenditure on health, education, and 
housing appears high when placed next to other upper 
middle income countries and even, in some cases, 
relative to high income economies. A sizable propor- 
tion of the state budget is spent on education; a large 
relative share of GDP is spent on health; and housing 
also absorbs a considerable amount of spending. Yet 
these amounts have to be set against the record of 
achievement. In education, for example, high spending 
does not make up for the fact that only 35 percent of 
the adult population is literate. Life expectancy is lower 
than it is for most upper middle income economies 
and is equal to the average of low income countries. 
And the housing system is in profound crisis; there is a 
massive backlog of homeless people to absorb into 
formal housing, and the quality of housing and. associ- 
ated services is dismal. 


THREE APARTHEID INHERITANCES 

There are a number of pointers to the dire condition 
of the system that a new government will inherit. 
Racially segregated schooling is just the most blatant of 
a number of tensions pervading the education system. 
School expenditure per white pupil in 1991-1992 
stood at 4,448 rand R), while the figure for African 
pupils was R1,248. This simple contrast conceals a 
host of other inequalities. More than 2 million chil- 
dren, basically all African, are estimated not to attend 
school at all. Pupils in rural areas have far less spent on 
their education than those in urban areas. Moreover, 
the education system has been administered by a 


bureaucracy renowned for its corruption and for poor 
management. 

The health system relies on a concentration of 
spending on specialized curative medicine available to 
the wealthy minority while paying little attention to the 
needs of preventive medicine and to the links between 
preventive basic medicine, living conditions, and the 
productivity of the work force. It is estimated that 
nearly one-third of South African children are under- 
weight because of malnutrition. In a rural survey of 
KwaZulu it was found that half of all illnesses were 
gastrointestinal, highlighting the lack of a clean water 
supply. The number of people served per available 
clinic ranges widely but reaches levels as high as 
30,000 in some homelands. One severe example of the 
poor attention to preventive health provision is the 
difficulty in curbing the spread of AIDs. 

A third inheritance is an employment crisis that 
began in the mid-1970s that has been marked by a 
striking decline in the growth of formal, enumerated 
employment in agriculture, transport, and mining. 
Between 1980 and 1986 the only sector providing 
growth in formal employment was the public sector. 
There are no clear or reliable estimates of the size of the 
unenumerated or informal sector (recent efforts range 
fromthe government statistical service’s figure of 19.9 
percent of the black labor force to a 1992 World Bank 
estimate of 24.5 percent). Between the informal work- 
ers, who typically work in poor conditions and for 
minimal pay, and those not formally employed and are 
absorbed into subsistence agriculture in the home- 
lands, there is a significant number of people without 
work at all. By 1990 more than 16 million black South 
Africans were impoverished (out of about 29 million 
black South Africans). 


TRANSFORMATION OPTIONS 

The economic policy debate has been characterized— 
rather simplistically—as the choice between “growth 
through redistribution” and “redistribution through 
growth.” The weakness of the former option is its 
echoes of Latin American populist excess, while the 
latter smacks of preserving the status quo and hoping 
for the benefits of economic trickle down. The ANC has 
grown increasingly aware of the constraints on its 
freedom to meet immediately all its social and eco- 
nomic goals. Along with the other organizations of the 
broad-based democratic movement, it has been trying 
in the past three years to develop strategies that can 
address huge social needs without ruining prospects 
for macroeconomic balance. 

The ANC itself has a set of key policy guidelines but 
these do not amount to a detailed strategy. They are 
written into the organization’s document, Ready to 
Govern, and into the sixth draft of the Reconstruction 
and Development Program that the democratic move- 
ment alliance had put together earlier this year. These 


guidelines support a strong, balanced economy aimed 
at eliminating poverty and extreme inequality, empow- 
ering the oppressed, and creating productive employ- 
ment opportunities at a living wage for all South 
Africans. 

In exploring how to make these wishes come true, 
the ANC has looked at the arguments of the four main 
competing strategies. These were set out before the 
elections by the National party government, the World 
Bank, the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(cosaTu), and the Macroeconomic Research Group 
(MERG), an economic policy research institute and 
training center allied with the democratic movement. 

The National party’s Normative Economic Model is 
perhaps the least attentive of all these works to South 
African reality and the most unquestioningly orthodox 

. economic approach. Its overriding message is the 
importance of respecting assumably binding con- 
straints on economic policy, and it is basically limited 
to a set of supply-side mechanisms aimed at liberating 
the private sector and keeping a fierce grip on inflation 
through strong positive real interest rates. It warns of 
the perils of public investment “crowding out” private 
sector initiative and it assumes a strict balance of 
payments constraint. 

There was considerable criticism within the country 
of the model’s assumptions and the quantitative and 
methodological weaknesses of its construction. But 
there was also respect among the business-friendly 
financial media for the main themes of the model. 
Despite the calamitous condition of the economy and 
evidence that policy rather than exogenous affliction 
was responsible for the depth of the 1989-1993 
recession, the government’s economic managers contin- 
ued to command respect from some unlikely quarters. 
This can be seen in the strong expectation, before the 
April elections, that the ANC would agree to keep both 
the finance minister, Derek Keys, and the South African 
Reserve Bank governor, Dr. Chris Stals, in their posts 
after the formation of a new government. 

The World Bank has played an influential role in the 
policy debate in South Africa since 1990 through a 
series of papers on agriculture, housing, the labor 
market, and the overall economy. Two things are clear 
from the Bank’s interventions. First, the Bank has 
taken seriously the degree of debate and the impor- 
tance of the South African economy so that its state- 
ments appear less cavalier than those expressed 
concerning some African countries where it is involved. 
Second, it is clear that the World Bank recognizes the 
scale of the challenge faced in South Africa; as it noted 
in a 1993 report, “The task facing South Africa is 
similar to that of the reconstruction of postwar Europe, 
or the unification of Germany in the 1990s. In both 
South Africa’s and these cases, it may be argued that a 
short-term reduction in gross inequities is required for 
medium-to-long-term economic growth to reach its 
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potential in an equitable manner. Therefore, a strategy 
for a significant transfer of resources during the critical 
transition period should be considered.” 

The World Bank has repeatedly if cautiously acknowl- 
edged the need for public investment during this 
transition period and has recognized the potential in 
the current situation of public sector investment calling 
forth greater private sector activity. This is in direct 
contrast to the National party model. In general, the 
Bank’s approach is eclectic, mixing these more hetero- 
dox statements with its customary orthodox analysis: 
the mix is significant in that it appears to represent an 
effort on the part of the Bank to influence policy 
direction while making sure that it does not alienate 
key players and thereby jeopardize its future relations 
with the country. 

COSATU, the country’s largest union federation, ap- 
pealed for a reconstruction accord binding the new 
government, business, and labor. COSATU policies have 
been laid out at annual conferences and put before 
sessions of the National Economic Forum (NEF), which 
was set up in 1992 as a negotiating mechanism 
between the government, business representatives, and 
the unions (though not with direct ANC participation). 
Some participants saw it as a precursor to a postelec- 
tion forum with greater significance that would, for 
example, regulate the progress of a reconstruction 
accord. COSATU’s reconstruction program would offer 
wage bargaining restraint in return for government and 
corporate commitment to a series of major goals: job 
creation; human resource development to extend the 
skill base and improve productivity; a social wage, 
including effective social services and provisions such 
as pensions and unemployment benefits; and the 
empowerment of civil society with a view to the 
improvement of the rights and conditions of workers, 
women, and the rural poor. 

Given the close relationship between cosaTu and the 
ANC and the fact that a number of leading COSATU 
officials stood for election on the ANC’s list, there is 
bound to be some absorption of these goals into ANC 
policy. Yet the close ties of political history have come 
under increasing strain. COSATU leaders have let it be 
known that the unions will not lie down meekly after 
the election of a democratic government but will 
continue to pursue workers’ interests. ANC officials 
have at times distanced themselves from COSATU eco- 
nomic priorities, identifying themselves with the need 
for mature consideration of the whole economy. One 
sign of potential trouble ahead was the fact that the ANC 
signed a letter of intent with the mF in 1993 without 
prior consultation with COSATU. 

Finally, MERG offered its own policy framework for 
economic transformation. This work was put together 
with research undertaken by some 13 teams sponsored 
by MERG in a number of South African universities and 
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with the support of a number of experienced foreign 
economists. 

Although the MERG plan caused some controversy— 
because of some hostility in the South African media 
and the previous government to the insights of foreign 
economists and because of a suggestion that the central 
bank should be brought firmly under government 
control—it was in fact decidedly moderate in its 
recommendations and projections. 

MERG started by committing itself to the policy aims 
of the democratic movement and by working out the 
main social and economic needs of South Africa rather 
than starting from assumed constraints. The plan’s 
stated priority was “to secure rapid improvement in 
the quality of life of the poorest, most oppressed and 
disadvantaged people in South Africa.” 

The analysis and policy recommendations of the 
MERG framework were backed by a quantitative model 
illustrating how the objectives might be achieved, with 

‘a steady rise in the rate of growth of GDP to about 5 
percent per year by the beginning of the next century 
and the creation of some 300,000 jobs each year. As 
well as a strong belief in the capacity for several years of 
demand-led growth, there is detailed attention to a 
host of supply side reforms, not least the need to make 
delivery of services more effective. The basic strategy 
involves two phases: first, public sector-led investment 
in housing, health, education, electrification, rural 
roads, and water supply, together with a comprehen- 
sive training scheme; this would kick start the economy, 
increase demand (notably among the black popula- 
tion), and stimulate greater confidence and investment 
in the private sector, which would then take on the 
main weight of economic activity. 

The document is at pains to stress that its plans are 
consistent with balanced macroeconomic growth and 
that they do not involve either an increase in real 
government consumption expenditure or a surge in 
income tax revenue. 


THE ANC’S CHALLENGE 
As the April elections approached, the ANC was 


trying to juggle the conflicting interests it wanted to ~ 


satisfy or placate with a view to a peaceful transition to 
nonracial democracy. 

Partly because of lack of capacity and an evolving 
negotiating situation, the ANC had not by the time of 
the elections developed or adopted a single, coherent 
economic and social transformation program. It re- 
mained committed to a number of objectives while 
taking a catholic view of the strategies that could 
achieve them. Certain key factors seemed likely to carry 
over into the postapartheid transition period and to 
determine the policy context. Given the ANC’s histori- 
cal resistance to state authority, given its eagerness to 
attract foreign investment and to win international 
financial respectability, and given that an ANC govern- 
ment will be constrained by a coalition with leaders of 
the previous government, the ANC is unlikely to favor a 
decisive role for the public sector. Thus, for example, it 
may well disagree with the analysis of the MERG model, 
though it is clear that it will stay with many of the MERG 
targets. The ANC will likely keep faith with the private 
sector, both domestic and foreign. However, this is a 
serious difference from the MERG recommendations, 
which are founded on an assessment that the private 
sector is critical but will not by itself get the economy 
moving quickly enough to avoid mounting social 
crises. 

Because of the difficulties the ANC has experienced 
in trying to assess the relative merits of alternative 
programs, there is a danger that economic policy will 
be more a matter of ad hoc compromises than a 
coherent strategy. Such a mix-and-match approach 
probably will provide some improvement to the 
economy and to the living conditions of a portion of 
the population. The crucial question is whether or not 
this will be sufficient to lift the economy out of its 
historical mire and to provide a genuinely constructive 
response to the social, national, and economic chal- 
lenges ahead. If not, there could either be a switch of 
policy midway through the transition period or very 
serious disillusionment with the ANC before the next 
elections. a 


| l “Babangida’s elaborate political charade,” in which a greedy and ambitious military 
played a large role, “appears to have been constructed on.the premise that the excesses of 
civilian politicians would always provide him with an excuse for extending, modifying, or 


stalling the democratization project. They never really disappointed him.” ` 


' The Democratic Recession in Nigeria 


BY ROTIMI T. SUBERU 


course of political developments, Nigeria’s elabo- 

ate seven-year program of transition to democ- 
racy finally unraveled in November when the new 
military administration of General Sani Abacha dis- 
solved all democratic institutions. The lead-up to the 
collapse of Nigeria’s third attempt at civilian rule since 
independence from Britain in 1960 included the 
abrupt annulment last June of the presidential election 
held earlier in the month; the forced abdication in 
August of the military president, Ibrahim Babangida, 
after an unprecedented eight years of personal rule; a 
short-lived effort to paper things over with a military- 
backed interim national government under civilian 
businessman Ernest Shonekan; and the supplanting of 
the interim administration by Abacha, its defense 
secretary. 

The voiding of the presidential election was the 
turning point in‘a tragic drama that startled the 
international community and plunged Nigeria into its 
worst crisis since the 1967—1970 civil war. The elec- 
tion, in Babangida’s own words, was “generally seen to 
be free, fair and peaceful.” Its results also indicated 
unprecedented nationwide support for candidate Mo- 
shood Abiola of the Social Democratic party (SDP), one 


A fter several years of growing skepticism over the 


predominantly Christian south, received 58 percent of 
ballots cast, obtaining a majority in the federal capital 
territory of Abuja and in 19 of the country’s 30 states, 
including Tofa’s home state of Kano in largely Muslim 
northern Nigeria. Abiola also secured one-third of the 
vote in 28 states (8 states more than the constitution- 
ally required minimum), while Tofa obtained a third of 
the vote in 23 states and a majority in only 11. Yet in 
what is now widely considered the worst setback for 
the democratization project in Africa, Abiola’s decisive 
victory was quashed by the Babangida regime, which 
went on to install a political contraption that finally 
yielded to renewed military rule. ; 
The factors behind Nigeria’s democratic recession 
include the profoundly dubious and extremely cynical 
nature of Babangida’s transition- program, the politiciza- 
tion of the military establishment, and the discrediting 


` of democracy by Nigeria’s pathetically rancorous and 


of the two state-sponsored political parties. Of the 6.6 | 


million votes—half of those cast—counted before the 
government halted the official publication of returns, 
Abiola had 4.3 million, against 2.3 million for Bashir 
Tofa of the National Republican Convention (NRC). 
Final results released by local and international moni- 
tors showed that Abiola, a Muslim Yoruba from the 
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avaricious civilian politicians. Their ruinous interplay 
has been compounded by the all-consuming struggle 
to win political power and its material rewards in 
Nigeria, and by the fissures inherent in the country’s 
multiethnic composition. 


AN INGENIOUS RIGMAROLE 

As internal and external pressures for democratic 
change have built to overwhelming proportions, many 
African autocrats, “who are less keen to become 
democrats than to appear to be so,” have begun to 
conjure up various democratization programs that they 
persistently seek to manipulate. “The result is often 


_ a. . .kind of African masquerade intended to deceive.””! 
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From 1986 to 1993 Nigeria was the setting for an 
ingenious rigmarole—indeed, Emory University Profes- 
sor Richard Joseph, in testimony in August before the 
Africa subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, called it “one of the most sustained 
exercises in political chicanery ever visited on a 
people’’—ostensibly designed to institute democracy. 
Although amazing in its brazenness, the cancellation of 
last June’s presidential election was consistent with 
Babangida’s previous assaults on his own program. 
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Almost from its announcement in January 1986, the 
transition program progressively bogged down deeper 
in contradictions, manipulations, cancellations, and 
postponements. 

The first augury of duplicity came in 1987, when 
Babangida postponed the scheduled date of the 
military’s final political disengagement from October 
1990 to October 1992 and banished an entire genera- 
tion of past officeholders (the so-called “old breed”) 
from the transition. The pretext for these decisions was 
the need to ensure a carefully phased-in process, rather 
than a hasty switch, and to permit the development of a 
“new breed” of politicians untainted by the excesses 
and abuses of the political class in the ill-fated First 
Republic (1960-1966) and Second Republic (1979- 
1983). The deadline for the military's disengagement 
was subsequently pushed back three more times. 

The program suffered a major jolt in October 1989, 
when Babangida denied registration to 13 prospective 
independent parties on the grounds that they were 
riddled with factionalism, elitism, and ethnoregional- 
ism, and had presented fraudulent membership lists. 
From 1989 to 1990 the regime proceeded to found and 
fund the ‘‘center-left” spp and ‘‘center-right” NRC as the 
country’s sole political parties. Although later em- 
braced by several politicians, this imposition of a 
system of two state-sponsored parties on Nigeria's 
insistently pluralistic society immediately provoked 
censure from academic observers and alienated diverse 
elements of civil society from the transition program. 
These became the advocates for the creation of a 
sovereign national conference that would chart an 
alternative and authentic course for the country. 

In 1991 Babangida’s program was buffeted by three 
abrupt changes. First, the establishment of nine new 
states and some 140 additional local government areas 
in August and September threw the internal dynamics 
of the parties into turmoil, with vicious intrigues and 
struggles developing over the control of new local and 
state party branches. Second, the territorial reorganiza- 
tions, coming on the eve of a national census and 
gubernatorial primaries and elections, made a further 
alteration in the calendar of the democratic transition 
virtually inevitable; consequently the proposed date for 
handing over the reins to a civilian president was 
moved back from October 1, 1992, to January 2, 1993. 
Third and finally, glaring evidence that several banned 
politicians were working behind the scenes in the two 
parties led the government late in the year to admit the 
futility of its ban. on the “old breed” and reverse the 
policy. But this served mainly to upset the maneuver- 
ings that had already begun to crystallize around the 
contest for the much-coveted presidency of Nigeria. 
While the December 1991 race for state governorships 
was dominated exclusively by “new breed” politicians 
(albeit sometimes backed or sponsored by the “old 


breed”), the contest for the presidency now suddenly 
promised to pit the new breed against the old. 

Reflecting the huge stakes and the conflicts that had 
piled up in the race, the August-September 1992 
presidential primaries were riddled with bickering, 
boycotts, bribery, violence, and gross violations of 
electoral procedure. But while revulsion at the corrupt 
and contentious conduct of the primaries was wide- 
spread, not many Nigerians could defend Babangida’s 
decisions in October and November to suspend and 
then cancel the primaries, dismiss the executive ofh- 
cers of the parties and appoint caretaker committees in 
their stead, ban all 23 presidential aspirants from both 
parties, and push back the presidential election and 
the inauguration of a civilian president to June 12 and 
August 27, 1993, respectively. Babangida’s simulta- 
neous announcement that a Transitional (ministerial) 
Council under a civilian head of government (in effect, 
a prime minister) would be inaugurated in January 
only fueled suspicions that he was seeking to legitimize 
or perpetuate his presidency through the institution of 
a military-civilian dyarchy and replacement of Nigeria’s 
American-style presidential system with the French 
presidential-parliamentary model. 

The botched 1992 primaries influenced the trajec- 
tory of the political program in other ways. Among the 
apparent front-runners in the primaries were such 
prominent northern Muslim politicians as retired Gen- 
eral Shehu Musa Yar-Adua of the spp, and Malam 
Adamu Ciroma, Alhaji Umaru Shinkafi, and Alhaji 
Bamanga Tukur of the nrc. The regime’s decision to 
bar them from further participation in the presidential 
race, coupled with the widespread belief that the 
democratization project had collapsed, almost ensured 
that there would be no strong contenders for the 
presidency from the politically dominant north. 

Another casualty of the 1992 primaries and the 
earlier ban that excluded the old breed from the 
gubernatorial contest, was the maverick politician and 
Second Republic Senator Arthur Nzeribe of the spp. 
Prevented from continuing to take part in the transi- 
tion, and convinced that the civilian political class 
lacked the maturity and unity to overcome Babangida’s 
sit-tight tactics, Nzeribe increasingly turned his ener- 
gies to securing a privileged niche under Babangida’s 
imperial presidency. Along with such other shadowy, 
state-backed organizations as “Third Eye” and the 
Committee of Elder Statesmen, Nzeribe’s Association 
for a Better Nigeria embarked on a wide-ranging 
campaign to extend Babangida’s tenure for at least four 
more years beyond the proposed 1993 handover date. 
Growing increasingly vociferous and obtrusive as the 
presidential election approached, Nzeribe’s organiza- 
tion claimed that its “25 million members” were 
opposed to Babangida’s retirement, and that the reorga- 
nized primaries, held in March 1993, that had pro- 
duced Abiola and Tofa as the presidential candidates, 


had been marred by violations as grave as those 
perpetrated during the 1992 primaries. 
It is, indeed, fairly widely known in Nigeria that last 
year’s presidential primaries were characterized by 
- vote-buying and sometimes sordid horse-trading. Yet 
the primaries were also remarkably orderly and free of 
the bickering and boycotts that had disfigured the first 
set of primaries. In short, while the 1993 primaries 
may have been corrupt, they were not contentious or 
acrimonious. The April 5, 1993, edition of West Africa 
magazine said that they were “probably one of the 
most decent series of elections Nigerians are ever likely 
to have recorded in their electoral history.” Yet it was 
the alleged irregularities in the conduct of the 1993 spp 
primaries that the Association for a Better Nigeria 
eventually invoked to precipitate the judicial melee 
. that culminated in the quashing of the presidential 
election. 

On the eve of the vote for president last June 12, the 
association obtained a questionable court injunction 
restraining the National Electoral Commission from 
organizing the balloting. When the ruling was defied 
on technical grounds, the association obtained another 
one that succeeded in compelling the electoral commis- 
sion to suspend the announcement and publication of 
the returns in midstream. Amid a flurry of judicial 
rulings arising from countervailing legal actions initi- 
ated by pro-democracy groups in the south, the 
Babangida regime intervened on June 23, deposing 
the electoral commission and invalidating all its ac- 
tions. 

Despite protests and sanctions from the United 
States and Britain—which he derided as the “global 


policemen of democracy”—Babangida subsequently . 


affirmed his administration’s decision to annul the 
presidential election in a nationally broadcast speech 
June 26. He cited multiple specious or dubious 
reasons, including the use of huge sums for negative 
campaigning by Abiola and Tofa, authenticated reports 
of electoral irregularities before and during the presiden- 
tial election, low turnout (only an estimated 30 percent 
of the electorate voted), confirmed conflict of interest 
between the state and the two millionaire businessmen 
presidential candidates, the need to save the judiciary 
from being ridiculed and politicized, and the regime’s 
unwillingness to install a president who had “‘encour- 
aged a campaign of divide-and-rule amongst our vari- 
ous ethnic groups.” However, statements by 
spokespeople for the Babangida government, including 
Vice President Augustus Aikhomu, clearly suggested 
that the wily and unpredictable Abiola, now apparently 
backed by a national mandate, was regarded as unreli- 
able and unacceptable by elements in the nation’s 
notoriously politicized, corrupt, and abusive military 
hierarchy. 
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SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

There can be little doubt that the political interven- 
tionism of the Nigerian military, which has ruled the 
country for 23 of the 33 years since independence, has 
led to expansion of the institution’s role and political 
ambitions among its members that make getting the 
military out of politics a profoundly problematic project. 

The first indication came in 1974, when General 
Yakubu Gowon reneged on his promise to return the 


- country to civilian rule by 1976. Gowon’s plan to 


transform himself into a “‘civilianized” military ruler 
was, however, aborted less than a year later, when he 
was supplanted in a coup. General Murtala Moham- 
med and his successor, Lieutenant General Olusegun 
Obasanjo, initiated and supervised the country’s transi- 
tion to the Second Republic from October 1975 to 
October 1979. 

Following the collapse of the Second Republic in 
1983, however, the regime of General Mohammed 
Buhari, which took power in a bloodless coup, explic- 
itly banned public discussion of future democratic 
arrangements. Growing dissatisfaction with Buhari’s 
illiberal attitude provided the backdrop to the palace 
coup that ushered Babangida into power in August 
1985. Babangida immediately committed his govern- 
ment to a program of political reconstruction and 
restoration of democracy. At the same time, he, unlike 
the military rulers before him, appropriated the civilian 
constitutional title of “‘president’’—a move that hinted 
at his long-term political ambitions. 

As had been true under Gowon, support in the 
military for Babangida’s continuation in power came 
largely from officers who he had appointed to lucrative 
political positions, especially state governorships. Bet- 
ter than any of the five military rulers before him, 
Babangida understood how to use plum political 
offices, critical military postings, and financial and 
automotive gifts to create a formidable system of 
intramilitary patronage. The result, described in the 
February 21, 1992, issue of the magazine Africa 
Confidential, was an “ultra-loyalist cabal of military 
officers who never tire of telling Nigerians they would 
lay down their lives for the Commander-in-Chief,” and 
who had become personally and collectively commit- 
ted to the perpetuation of Babangida’s presidency in 
particular, and military rule in general. 

Abiola was not wrong when he said last June 24 that 
the “struggle in Nigeria is between the people and a 
small clique in the military determined to cling to 
power at all costs.” His views were echoed later that 
month in the widely publicized resignation letter in 
which Colonel Abubakar Umar, believed to be an 
ultra-loyalist backslider, declared that “the Nigerian 
military as represented by our present leadership has 
become a stumbling block to the development of the 
nation’s democracy.” 

The emergence of a privileged and politicized group 
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of “millionaire officers” is having a pernicious effect on 
relatively junior members of the military hierarchy. It is 
often said that few above the rank of major in the 
Nigerian army today do not nurse intense ambitions for 
political office; in fact, officers now widely and openly 
prefer political appointments to military postings. Last 
December the Abacha regime reversed its initial deci- 
sion to name civilian administrators to the state 
govemorships relinquished by the politicians. Instead, 
military pressure for political patronage led to the 
appointment of relatively junior-ranking officers to the 
30 governorships. 

In an organization of some 4,000 officers and 
60,000 soldiers, however, only a privileged few can 
` benefit from the military’s corruption and politiciza- 
tion. Thus, somewhat alienated from the politicized 
“soldiers of fortune’—retired General Obasanjo’s 
term—are the “soldiers of honor,” who consider the 
military’s intervention in politics a destructive distrac- 
tion that is undermining the internal welfare, corporate 
cohesion, and institutional integrity of the armed 
forces. The anxiety of these professionals over the 
military's image and unity acquired particular potency 
during the post-election crisis last year. This political 
imbroglio, in threatening to further divide and dis- 
credit the armed forces, eventually galvanized open 
opposition within the military to any further extension 
of Babangida’s presidency beyond his promised 
handover date of August 27. 

Moreover, despite the growing politicization of the 
generals, formal commitment to a professional military 
and the idea of civilian supremacy remains strong both 
inside and outside the armed forces. Babangida’s 
warning that “members of the armed forces must not 
be found on the other side of the democracy barricade,” 
and Abacha’s strictures on the need for the “‘disci- 
plined subordination of the armed forces” to Nigeria’s 
democratic constitution have also been echoed by 
Obasanjo. 

Why then was this strong formal commitment to the 
principle of civilian supremacy over the armed forces 
unable to save the Third Republic from abortion by the 
military? Part of the explanation certainly lies in the 
fragmentation, corruption, and easy capitulation of the 
civilian political class. 


FAULTING THE POLITICIANS 

Babangida’s elaborate political charade appears to 
have been constructed on the premise that the excesses 
of civilian politicians would always provide him with 
an excuse for extending, modifying, or stalling the 
democratization project. They never really disap- 
pointed him. 

After the bungled 1992 presidential primaries, Ba- 
bangida, in a November 17 speech, dressed down the 
participating candidates for their inability to “engage in 
the politics of moderation, accommodation, and con- 


sensus-building.” They had, he said, imbibed the 
“worst culture of the Nigerian political class,” which, 
according to him, sees any election as a contest that 
must be “fought and won at all costs.” 

This harsh assessment of the civilian politicians was 
supported by developments during the presidential 
election crisis. Although some members of the NRC 
initially appeared ready to accept Abiola’s victory, the 
party eventually endorsed the voiding of the election. 
Moreover, the NRC also voiced approval of Babangida’s 
bizarre “‘action package,” which called for the immedi- 
ate organization, during July and August, of fresh 
presidential nominations and balloting that would 
involve all previous and/or banned presidential aspir- 
ants except Abiola and Tofa! While the spP was united 
in its opposition to the action package, it split over 
Babangida’s alternative proposal for the formation of 
an interim government and the dissolution of all the 
democratic bodies—local councils, state executives 
and legislatures, and the bicameral National Assem- 
bly—that had been elected in the course of the 
transition program. 

A tripartite committee composed of representatives 
of the government and the two political parties eventu- 
ally endorsed an arrangement that effectively did away 
with the June 12 election but provided for the retention 
of all preexisting democratic structures and the installa- 
tion in August of the interim national government as 
the successor to the Babangida presidency. The 33- 
member government was named by Babangida and the 
two parties and headed by Emest Shonekan, the 
chairman of the Transitional Council inaugurated by 
Babangida in January 1993. The “new” government 
was officially charged with steering Nigeria through the 
postelection crisis, concluding the democratization 
process within approximately six months and transfer-" 
ring power to a newly elected president by the next 
month. But there were also informal proposals that the 
National Assembly extend the interim government’s 
tenure more than a year, to enable it to stabilize the 
country and revive the ailing oil-centric economy. 

Predictably, the interim government was denounced 
by Abiola and what came to be known as the June 12 
lobby. This opposition effectively polarized the spp, 
splitting it into a pro-Abiola faction and a group 
favoring the interim government that formed around 
the party’s most powerful member, Shehu Yar’Adua, a 
former leading presidential aspirant and spokesman for 
the Northern Consultative Group, a bipartisan regional 
association. This division within the spp underscored 
what came to be viewed as the ethnicization and 
trivialization of the postelection crisis. 

Although Abiola won broad voter support through- 
out the federation, he received overwhelming backing 
from his Yoruba ethnic group in the spp-dominated 
southwestern states of Lagos, Ogun, Ondo, Osun and 


Oyo. The tumultuous and fatal pro-democracy demon- 
strations and trade-union strikes protesting the voiding 
of the election were largely concentrated in these states, 
as were the pro-Abiola news organizations the Ba- 
bangida regime ruthlessly sought to muzzle through 

` repressive decrees and arbitrary closures. Even as the 
national officers of the spp were yielding to Babangida’s 
determination to annul the presidential election, the 
party’s leaders and governments in the Yoruba states— 
and indeed, some elements of the Yoruba rumpin the 
NRC—persisted in denouncing the quashing of Abiola’s 
victory, the establishment of the interim government, 
and the alleged act of ethnic treachery by Shonekan 
(like Abiola, an Egba Yoruba) in accepting leadership 
of the interim government. 

As Yoruba members of the spp became increasingly 
isolated in their support for Abiola, the NRC remained 
unyielding in its opposition to the election. Indeed, 
according to. Nigeria’s 16 NRC governors, “As far as 
we. . .are concerned, the June 12 election has been 
annulled and any attempts to take any action based on 
June 12 or revisit the issue under any guise will only 
invite chaos, bloodshed and catastrophe. . . ” Nine of 
these governors from the Muslim north went on to 
accuse Abiola of having campaigned vociferously (suc- 
cessfully, as it turned out) for the disqualification of 
“our sons” in the aftermath of the controversial 1992 
presidential primaries. For’ their part, the six NRC 
governors from the oil-rich southeastern area of the 
former secessionist Biafra threatened to review their 
association with the Nigerian federation if any conces- 
sions were made to Abiola. Accusing the Yoruba of 
“voting exclusively for their kinsman” and “‘blackmail- 
ing the rest of the country,” the governors lamented 
that their communities had been marginalized in the 
“current struggle for power in Nigeria, which in reality 
is the struggle for control of the nation’s resources of 
which well over 80 percent is produced ‘in our 
homeland.” 


This sectarian polarization over the annulled elec- ` 


tion eventually caused convulsions in the National 
Assembly. On November 2 a coalition of spp and NRC 
senators removed the president of the spp-dominated 
Senate, Iyorchia Ayu, who had been unrelenting in his 
opposition to the interim national government and 
insistence on the sanctity of the election. The hasty 
impeachment move, widely seen as the work of vested 
interests within the two parties and the interim govern- 
ment, raised serious constitutional and moral ques- 
tions. 

The failure of Nigerian civilian politicians to unite in 
Opposition to the military’s hubris and assault on the 
democratization process underscored not only the 


artificiality and fragility of the state-imposed two-party . 


system but also the futility of attempting to build 
democracy without true democrats. The politicians’ 
conception of democracy as electoral competition 
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among elites for state power and resources, rather than 
as a contest over competing principles and policies, 
eventually contributed to the annihilation of democ- 
tacy. What is more, an election that might have 
heralded a new era of nationhood in Nigeria was 
ultimately reduced, in the frenzied competition for 
political power, to an instrument for exposing and 
exacerbating the country’s ethnic and regional divi- 
sions. 


ABACHA’S COUP AND NIGERIA'S PREDICAMENT 

From its inception last August 26, the interim 
national government faced acute and conflicting pres- 
sures from Babangida and his allies, who had hand- 
picked and installed it as a front and a face-saving 
device; from Abiola and the June 12 lobby, who 
persistently and violently questioned its legality and 
legitimacy; from northern politicians in both patties, 
for whom it offered a second opportunity to bid for the 
presidency; and from the military, on which it was 
ultimately dependent. 

Yet, as Shonekan explained, the economic chal- 
lenges facing the interim national government were 
even more daunting than political problems. The 
postelection crisis coincided with, and compounded, a 
socioeconomic crisis of unprecedented proportions. 
Nigeria’s external debt had increased from $14.6 
billion in 1985 to approximately $30 billion by 1993. 
The Nigerian naira (N), valued in 1985 at $1.20, 
exchanged in 1993 for N22 and N50 to the dollar at the 
official and parallel market rates. The annual rate of 
inflation, which was officially put at between 50 
percent and 60 percent, was actually running above 90 
percent. Capacity utilization in manufacturing during 
the three-year period from 1990 to 1993 was typically 
under 40 percent. At a rate of roughly 2.5 percent since 
1992, the annual increase in agricultural output could 
barely cope with the yearly population growth rate of 
2.9 percent. Per capita income fell precipitously from 
$1,000 in 1980 to $340 in 1993. Indeed, a 1993 
World Bank assessment placed Nigeria among the 20 
poorest countries in the world. 

This nightmarish economic malaise undoubtedly 
owed much to the volatility of the world oil market. 
Notwithstanding the promise of economic diversifica- 
tion under the structural adjustment program launched 
in 1986, Nigeria was still dependent on oil for some 80 
percent of foreign currency earnings and government 
revenues. But the bane of the Nigerian economy is 
financial mismanagement and corruption. In the final 
year of Babangida’s rule, the spiraling annual budget 
deficits had reached $4.7 billion, or 15 percent of GDP. 
More disastrously, the practice of “dedicating” consid- 
erable portions of the nation’s oil earnings to undocu+ 
mented, unaudited, and presidentially controlled 
accounts for “special projects” led to gross financial 
abuses. In the first half of 1993 alone, some $1.53 
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billion was paid into these extra-budgetary “dedication 
accounts.” The state-owned Nigerian National Petro- 
leum Corporation was itself widely denounced as a 
“fortress of fraud,” and seven of its executives were 
detained in 1993 for stealing several million dollars 
from the corporation’s coffers. 

‘The public antipathy resulting from this financial 
hemorrhage and other government failings was re- 
flected in continuing popular resistance to official 
attempts to reduce the massive and financially unsus- 
tainable subsidy on domestic fuel consumption, and in 
protracted strikes by state civil servants, teachers, 
doctors, and nurses that virtually paralyzed the educa- 
tional and health sectors during 1993. Last October, a 
youthful “‘anticorruption” gang, the Movement for the 
Advancement of Democracy (MAD), hijacked a commer- 
cial airliner on a domestic flight and forced it to land in 
neighboring Niger. Despite national alarm at this 
unusual act of terrorism, MAD won broad public 
sympathy when it said the hijacking reflected the 
group’s “total frustration at the daylight looting of our 
treasury.” Although Shonekan’s interim government 
sought to mollify this social ferment by constantly 
repeating its commitment to the restoration of probity 
and transparency in governance, the government's 
credibility and authority were severely undermined by 
the ignominious circumstances of its instauration. 

General Sani Abacha, the defense minister and chief 
of defense staff under Babangida, had been named the 
sole military member of the interim government to 
provide a military link and to ensure the loyalty of the 
armed forces during the six-month interim period. 
However, the apparently politically ambitious Abacha 
soon established himself as the pivotal force in the 
interim administration by reversing some of Babangida’s 
questionable military appointments and purging the 
army of some of the former dictator's more prominent 
ultra-loyalists. Following a Lagos state high court 
ruling that pronounced the government illegal, and the 
eruption of civil unrest in response to Shonekan’s 
imposition of a 600 percent increase in domestic fuel 
prices, Abacha on November 17 dismissed the em- 
battled and enfeebled 82-day-old interim regime and 
assumed leadership of the federal government. 

Abacha’s reimposition of full military rule and the 
dissolution of all democratic institutions dashed the 
hopes of several pro-democracy agitators who had 
earlier sought to pressure the general into intervening 
politically to bring about official publication of the final 
results of the June 12 election and Abiola’s installation 
as president. Nonetheless, Abacha’s two key governing 
institutions, the Provisional Ruling Council and Fed- 
eral Executive Council, incorporate several Abiola 
supporters, including Abiola’s running mate, Babagana 
Kingibe, as well as leading figures from the two defunct 
parties and individuals from civil society. Although the 


regime has been ominously reticent about the time- 
table for its disengagement, it has committed itself to 
the establishment of an authentic and enduring demo- 
cratic order. But then so did Babangida when he 
launched the nation on the tortuous search for a new 
political order in 1986. 

Other important features of Abacha’s political agenda, 
enumerated in his November 18 maiden address to the 
nation, include setting up a national constitutional 
conference to determine Nigeria’s political future, the 
formation and registration of genuinely autonomous 
political parties, and the reorganization and reform of 
such gravely tarnished but critical institutions as the 
military and the judiciary. 

The Constitutional Conference is especially signifi- 
cant in Abacha’s agenda. Due to convene in the first 
quarter of 1994 or thereabouts, the conference is 
expected to evolve a program for the country’s fourth 
attempt at democracy, and to resolve the increasingly 
contentious debates on power sharing at the national 
level, distribution of oil revenues collected by the 
federal government, the creation of truly national 
political parties, reform of the federal structure to 
permit greater decentralization or autonomy at lower 
levels of government, and recasting of the presidential 
system to encourage national politics that are not such 
a zero-sum game. 

Strong forces and pressures, however, are arrayed 
against the Abacha administration. In particular, the 
government has faced sharp criticism for its sweeping 
dismantling of democratic institutions, failure to im- 
pose a definitive deadline for the end of the military’s 
involvement in politics, attempts to muzzle antimili- 
tary views in the press, and alleged plans to circum- 
scribe the powers of the Constitutional Conference or 
to use the convention as a ruse to hold onto power 
indefinitely. 

Moreover, despite his daring assaults on Babangida’s 
power base in the military, Abacha is still widely 
viewed as an accomplice in the financial profligacy and 
political duplicity of the Babangida era. The new 
dictator’s capacity to launch the political and economic 
initiatives necessary to arrest the country’s creeping 
descent into ungovernability and disintegration is, 
therefore, widely questioned. 

Finally, opposition to Abacha also comes from 
Abiola (back in Nigeria after a seven-week flight to 
North America and Europe in the heat of the postelec- 
tion crisis), the self-proclaimed “custodian of a sacred 
mandate, freely given, which I cannot surrender unless 
the people so demand. . .” As long as they remain in 
power, Abacha and his regime may have to wrestle with 
the political and moral implications of trying to fight 
shy of an election many citizens still consider the freest, 
fairest, and cleanest in the turbulent history of indepen- 
dent Nigeria. 
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Zaire I: Moving Beyond Mobutu 


BY GEORGES NZONGOLA-NTALAJA 


Sese Seko of Zaire proclaimed in April 1990 a 
one-year transition from one-party dictatorship 
to multiparty democracy. Mobutu is still Zaire’s ruler. 
But after three decades in power, he rules over 
unwilling subjects, retaining his grip through terror 
and military force. Fearful of his own people, he does 


Fs years have passed since President Mobutu 


not care to stay overnight in Kinshasa, the country’s _ 


capital, but prefers to live in kingly fashion at his 
Versailles-style palace in Gbado-Lite, a new town built 
in the jungle near the border with the Central African 
Republic. 

. Zaire, the third-largest nation on the continent, is 
endowed with an abundance of natural resources. Its 
mineral wealth is so prodigious that the Belgian 
colonialists referred to the country as a “geological 
scandal.” Zaire was also the source of the uranium the 
United States used to produce the first atomic weap- 
ons—the bombs that destroyed Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki. > < 
In spite of its enormous natural wealth, Zaire is 


today one of the world’s poorest countries, The misery - 


of its population has intensified as a result of both the 
worldwide economic crisis that began in 1975 and the 
crisis of a decaying one-party state, together with the 
economic dislocation that entails. Millions of people 
are now destitute, having fallen into a deplorable state 
of physical want, while many others desperately seek to 
preserve themselves and their dependents from this 
fate. At the same time, the ruling class continues to 
enjoy a life of luxury and conspicuous consumption, 
having amassed fortunes that place its members among 
the ranks of the world’s wealthiest people. 

In Zaire today, as throughout Africa, there is wide- 
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spread recognition that the inability of the state to 
ensure a decent livelihood for its citizens and the lack 
of democracy are closely related. Thus the struggle for 
democracy centers on the need to change political 
structures and processes so that national leaders 
become accountable to their own people rather than to 
patrons and allies abroad. 

In the case of Zaire, the major patrons of the 


. 29-year-old Mobutu dictatorship are the United States, 


France, and Belgium. With the United States—initiated 
assassination of the country’s first elected prime minis- 
ter, Patrice Lumumba, in 1961, the international 
tutelage under a United States-dominated uN between 
1960 and 1964, and repeated interference in its 
internal affairs by the three powers, Zaire was one of 
the first countries to experience the bitter realities of 
the unresolved conflict between the demands of na- 
tional liberation—genuine independence and eco- 
nomic development—and the strategic interests of the 
major powers in postcolonial Africa. Consistent with 
the logic of the cold war, these interests required the 
maintenance of undemocratic leaders in resource-rich 
and strategically located countries like Zaire who were 
beholden to and easily manipulated by the Western 
powers. 


PAST PRESENT 

Radicalized by the revolutionary nationalism of 
mass-based political parties during the independence 
struggle, peasants in the Bandundu region of western 
Zaire saw this conflict clearly, demonstrated by their 
coining of the slogan “second independence” in 1963. 
For them, the nominal independence won in 1960 had 
failed to fulfill expectations of genuine freedom and 
better living conditions. It was time for a “second 
independence,” one that would free the country from 
neocolonial rulers and so enable it to develop economi- 
cally. This is the vision Lumumbist leader Pierre 
Mulele attempted to systematize theoretically and to 
translate into concrete terms through armed struggle 
between 1963 and 1968. 

The current struggle for a multiparty democracy can 
be fully understood only with reference to the first two 
major periods of the popular movement for democracy 
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in Zaire: the anticolonial alliance of ordinary people 
and the African petty bourgeoisie leading up to indepen- 
dence, from 1956 to 1960; and the “second 
independence” movement, which culminated in the 
popular insurrections of 1964 in nearly all regions of 
the country. Like these, the current era is marked by a 
great national awakening, with people ready to shed 
their fears to manifest their permanent aspiration for 
democracy and their desire for a better life materially 
and a more secure future for their children. 

Other parallels with the earlier periods are notewor- 
thy. The first is the radicalism of the mass of Zairians in 
the face of the conservatism of their leaders—most of 
whom have run the country with Mobutu since 1960. 
Then there is the emergence of a single figure as the 
standard bearer for and the incarnation of the people’s 
aspirations: Lumumba, then Pierre Mulele, and now 
Etienne Tshisekedi Wa Mulumba, the “‘Moses” who is 
to deliver his people from pharaoh Mobutu. 

This most recent phase of the democracy movement 
began in 1980 when 13 members of parliament, 
Tshisekedi among them, sent a 52-page letter to 
Mobutu demanding political reforms. They were imme- 
diately met with brutal repression, the security appara- 
tus having learned from its foreign instructors fine 
techniques for handling political opponents, including 
torture, intimidation, and banishment. But the group 
persisted in its opposition to the regime, in spite of 
repeated jailings and some defections among its origi- 
nal members. 

It defied Mobutu’s laws against opposition parties 
by creating one in 1982, the Union for Democracy and 
Social Progress. Long before Mobutu was compelled in 
April 1990 by domestic and foreign pressure to accept 
the idea of a multiparty system, the upps had become 
associated in people’s minds with the democracy 
movement in Zaire. It remains the single most impor- 
tant party in terms of name recognition and emotional 
attachment for millions of Zairians who appreciate 
Etienne Tshisekedi’s personal courage, consistent op- 
position to Mobutu, and commitment to political 
change. . 


THE SACRED UNION 
AND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Given the vastness of the country, the breakdown of 
the road network, and the backward nature of commu- 
nications, much of the political life of Zaire revolves 
around Kinshasa and a few major regional urban 
centers. Party organization remains precarious, and the 
best gauge of a party’s support is the number of people 
it manages to attract to rallies and demonstrations. 
Other than the upps, the only other party that seemed 
to do well in this regard in Kinshasa was the Unified 
Lumumbist party (PALU) of Antoine Gizenga, who 
served in the first postindependence government as 
Lumumba’s deputy prime minister. 


Until Gizenga’s return from exile in early 1992, the 
party was led by Thérése Pakassa, affectionately known, 
because of her militancy, as the “Iron Lady” of Zaire. 
PALU had its antecedents in the progressive wing of the 
African Solidarity party, to which Gizenga and Mulele 
had belonged. Ironically, the returned Gizenga, rather 
than strengthening his party and making it a major 
player in the democracy movement, espoused posi- 
tions and took actions that led to PALU’s demise as a 
progressive force. 

The majority of Zaire’s democratic opposition par- 
ties belong to a united front known as the Sacred 
Union. Under the leadership of the upps and Joseph 
Ileo’s Social Democratic Christian party (Ppsc), the 
Sacred Union insisted from its formation in July 1991 
on the holding of a sovereign national conference. 

Following the example set in Benin in 1990, na- 
tional conferences have become popular in Africa as 
democratic forums where all the relevant social forces 
of a nation can take stock of what has gone wrong in 
the past and chart a new course for the future. The 
conferences are seen as a national catharsis in the 
tradition of the African palaver, as well as an indispens- 
able mechanism for setting in motion a successful 
democratic transition. This is all the more critical in 
countries like Zaire, which lack the minimum infrastruc- 
ture for free and fair elections. The conference, whose 
decisions are supposed to be binding on all parties or 
groups, is seen as the appropriate body from which a 
transitional government can emerge to prepare the way 
for multiparty elections and democracy. 

Such a conference was held in Zaire between August 
7, 1991, and December 6, 1992. From the beginning of 
the conference, Mobutu did everything possible to 
frustrate the popular will and to prevent this demo- 
cratic process from proceeding normally. The confer- 
ence was interrupted in September 1991 and again in 
January 1992. On February 16, 1992, the death squads 
of the Israeli-trained Special Presidential Division and 
the German- and Egyptian-trained Civil Guard opened 
fire on peaceful demonstrators called out by the Roman 
Catholic Church and other religious groups to protest 
the suspension of the conference by Prime Minister 
Nguza Karl-I-Bond. Condemnation of the massacre by 
Mobutu’s Western patrons combined with pressure at 
home forced the president to allow the conference to 
resume. The national conference reopened April 6, 
1992, and ended its work eight months later, on 
December 6. 

The 2,840 delegates to the conference represented 
all social classes and strata of Zairian society. The 
process of validating the credentials of each delegate 
took an entire month, with heated debates during 
many credential challenges. The following month turned 
out to be much more pleasant, as the delegates 
and—through live television and radio coverage—the 
nation listened to more than a hundred general policy 
statements from political parties, civic organizations, 


representatives of state institutions, and distinguished 
citizens. These were meant to provide the conference 
with the raw materials needed for its central task. 

Having sorted out the major themes from the 
speeches, the conference divided itself into 23 commit- 
tees to study the record of the past and to make 
recommendations. Every aspect of Zaire’s national 
life—from political and economic structures to rights 
of the Pygmy minority and immigrants—was dealt 
with by at least one committee or subcommittee. Once 
completed, the report of each committee was distrib- 
uted, read at the plenary session by the committee’s 
rapporteur, and debated by delegates. The two excep- 
tions to this-were the reports of the committees on 
assassinations and ill-gotten property, which were 
never debated following an undemocratic decision by 
the conference’s president, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Laurent Monsengwo Pasinya, to spare Mobutu 
any further embarrassment.’ 


A COMPROMISING AGREEMENT 

Throughout the conference and afterward, Arch- 
bishop Monsengwo made it clear he was prepared to 
go to any lengths to accommodate Mobutu; for him, 
any compromise was a necessary one if it was the only 
way of getting the dictator to implicate himself in the 
democratization process. This explains why Monseng- 
wo went so far as to suspend the reading of committee 
reports in July 1992 to embark on negotiations with 
Mobutu outside the conference on the constitutional 
and institutional framework of the transition. 

That such negotiations were a violation of the 
conference rules of procedure and an obvious way of 
calling into question the forum’s cherished sovereignty 
did not seem to disturb the prelate. He was successful 
in coaxing all the major components of the national 
conference, including the Sacred Union, into talks over 
a power-sharing formula originally proposed by Her- 
man Cohen, then United States assistant secretary of 
state for African affairs. Cohen himself went to Zaire to 
give a final push for this formula and to broker an 
agreement based on it between the three key political 
players in Zairian politics at the time: Mobutu, Monsen- 
gwo, and UDPS leader Tshisekedi. 

The United States-brokered agreement was formal- 
ized as comprehensive political compromise, and all 
parties were to abide by it during a two-year transition 
period. Under the agreement, President Mobutu was to 
be allowed to remain in office until national elections 
in. 1994, but with diminished authority; he would 
become a ceremonial rather than an executive head of 
state. He also agreed to share power with the prime 
minister and a provisional parliament, the High Coun- 
cil.of the Republic, both elected by the national 
conference. 

As a delegate to the conference, I took the floor on 
August 3, 1992, to denounce the compromise and call 
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for rejection of it. My argument was that the agreement 
was undemocratic, since it had not been subjected to 
public debate and full scrutiny and approval by the 
national conference; that it gave Mobutu a legitimacy 
he did not deserve, given his political and economic 
crimes; and that a dictator cannot be expected to 
become a democrat overnight. Monsengwo did not 
bother to ask for a formal vote on my motion. Like 
many conference members and those who supported 
his negotiations’ initiative in the opposition press, he 
believed that such a compromise would avert a bloody 
confrontation with the dictator. Many who shared this 
view considered my position extremist. 

However, my position has turned out to be correct. 
Mobutu has reneged on his promise to abide by the 
political compromise, and our people continue to die 
in street confrontations with his troops or other acts of 
violence perpetrated by his murderous thugs. Zaire 
must be the only country in the world where the head 
of state is the leader of the opposition to the legally 
established government, chief economic saboteur, and 
coordinator of acts of terror against ordinary citizens. 

Mobutu’s volte-face could be anticipated from Au- 
gust 4, 1992, the day the transitional charter, or 
provisional constitution, which incorporates most of 
the major provisions of the political compromise, was 
adopted by the conference. The president’s spokesper- 
sons at the conference were quick to register their 
disapproval, since the charter called for changing the 
name of the country from “Zaire” back to “Congo” 
and involved a major transformation of the political 
system, from a presidential to a parliamentary regime. 
Humiliated by the proposed change of name, and 
stripped of the executive powers that had allowed him 
to réign rather than govern, Mobutu and his entourage 
decided to subvert, if not obstruct, the transition. But 
before adopting their final line of action, they at- 
tempted to bar Tshisekedi from the post of prime 
minister, either by, disrupting the electoral process or 
by finding a candidate likely to defeat him. 

The firebombing of the Union for Democracy and 
Social Progress headquarters and home of its president 
(also the head of the Sacred Union), Fréderic Kibassa- 
Maliba, in Limete on the night of August 12 was a ploy 
to disrupt the election for prime minister at the 
conference. The Mobutuists had hoped that upps 
militants would react violently to this crime, giving 
Mobutu the excuse he needed to declare a state of 
emergency, suspend the conference, and regain total 
control over the state apparatus. Fortunately, my call to 
Nancy Ross of the Rainbow Lobby resulted in the Voice 
of America becoming the first broadcasting system to 
learn of the event, and the first to announce it to their 
Zairian audience, in the early morning hours of August 
13. Voice of America also interviewed Kibassa-Maliba, 
who called on his followers to remain calm and not 
respond to the regime’s provocation. 
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GIVING COMFORT TO DICTATORS 

Having failed to achieve their immediate aim through 
terror, Mobutu and his entourage sought to defeat 
Tshisekedi, the “people’s candidate” for prime minis- 
ter, with an attractive candidate of their own—Thomas 
Kanza—and by pouring money for the buying of votes 
into the People’s Palace, where the national conference 
was being held. But from 5 P.M. on August 14 to 5 A.M. 
on August 15, Zaire witnessed the freest and most 
transparent election in its history. Nearly 71 percent of 
the delegates voted for Tshisekedi, as against 27 
percent for Kanza. Few in Kinshasa slept that night. At 
dawn, hungry and exhausted national conference del- 
egates were met by enthusiastic crowds of citizens who 
danced and sang in the streets of the capital in 
celebration of Tshisekedi’s victory. “Their” prime 
minister, they hoped and expected, would implement 
radical change to improve their lives. 

Little did they know that Mobutu and his cronies 
were now prepared to implement their most extreme 
scenario, the ‘‘Togolization” of Zaire. Like his friend 
and admirer General Gnassingbe Eyadéma, of Togo, 
Mobutu was simply going to ignore the national 
conference and the entire transition process it had 
adopted, and use force and intimidation to regain 
power. 

During the Tshisekedi government’s first three 
months in office, Mobutu frustrated its attempts to 
operate by refusing to relinquish control over the 
central bank, the general tax office, customs, and all 
revenue-generating state enterprises, such as mining 
companies and utilities. The president then used the 
armed forces to bar Tshisekedi and his ministers from 
their offices, and proceeded to name in March a 
parallel government headed by renegade Faustin Bir- 
indwa, a former upps and Sacred Union leader. In other 
words, Mobutu restored the ancien régime, with the 
former one-party parliament and his old constitution 
tailored to his authoritarian needs. 

Lack of resolve by the major powers and the 
international community in dealing with warlords and 
perpetrators of state terrorism around the world has 
helped entrench dictatorial regimes like Mobutu’s. 
Instead of invoking punitive sanctions to compel him 
to stop obstructing the democratization process, the 
United States, along with France and Belgium, has 
given him added support and legitimacy by encourag- 
ing talks aimed at resolving the crisis in Mobutu’s 
favor. Bowing to Western pressure, the Zairian political 


class last September once again made the mistake of. 


resuming negotiations with Mobutu. These have led to 
the merging of Mobutu’s National Assembly with the 
national conference—designated High Council of the 
Republic to create a monstrous transitional parliament 
of 784 members. 

The new legislature is currently debating two crucial 
issues: how to rewrite the transitional constitution in a 


manner acceptable to Mobutu, who wants to retain 
most of his pre-national conference powers; and 
whether to retain Tshisekedi, the prime minister 
elected by the national conference, as head of the 
transitional government. As in Haiti, where United 
States policymakers have given comfort to the military 
junta by blaming President Jean-Bertrand Aristide— 
the military’s victim-——for the continuing crisis, the 
Western “troika” seems to hold Tshisekedi respon- 
sible for the political impasse in Zaire. Washington, 
Paris, and Brussels would be happy to see him step 
down so a neutral technocrat could be chosen to help 
Mobutu run the country. 

Having supported the Zairian dictator since 1965, 
the United States and its allies now see him as an 
important, and even indispensable, player in the 
transition to democracy. Coming from a Democratic 
administration whose presidential candidate promised 
to fight dictators and whose secretary of state has 
publicly proclaimed that the future of Africa lies with 
democrats and not with dictators like Mobutu, this 
position appears mind-boggling. But on closer examina- 
tion, it seems to fit the well-established pattern of 
resolving conflicts in Africa in favor of Washington’s 
European allies. The United States and its European 
partners are attempting to end the crisis in Zaire on 
terms favorable to both France, the major power in the 
region, and the Zairian kleptocracy around Mobutu—a 
group they have collaborated with for a long time and 
whose loyal support they can always count on. They do 
not trust leaders with a popular base, like Tshisekedi, 
because such leaders are likely to be more responsive 
to their national constituencies rather than to foreign 
interests. 

The success of Mobutu’s counterrevolution is a 
function not only of his enormous capital of power 
stored up from the past but also poor political strategy 
on the part of democratic forces. The Zairian political 
class made a serious error in accepting the United 
States—backed power-sharing formula and following 
Archbishop Monsengwo’s initiative in negotiating the 
comprehensive political settlement of July 1992, as 
well as in signing this past January the protocole 
d'accord of the most recent talks. There cannot be a 
compromise with a dictator. Mobutu cannot negotiate 
giving up power, or even sharing it. More than any 
other player in the Zairian political arena, he under- 
stands that the present conflict between the forces of 
change and those of the status quo is above all 
concerned with state power and access to the resources 
that the state controls. Since losing power is likely to 
diminish, if not eliminate, the access he and his 
entourage used to have to such resources, he is 
prepared to do everything possible to block peaceful 
resolution of the conflict. a 
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Zaire II: Mobutu, Master of the Game? 


BY SHAWN H. MCCORMICK 


looting led by government soldiers racked the 
capital city of Kinshasa, many Zaire watchers have 
predicted the imminent demise of the nearly 30-year 
tule of Field Marshal Mobutu Sese Seko. The violence 
was believed to be a portent of upheavals like those in 
Romania that swept Mobutu’s friend Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu from power in 1989. With the explosion of 
support for political change at home and the curtailing 
of assistance from erstwhile friends abroad, Mobutu’s 
regime indeed appeared doomed that month, and 
observers confidently stated that it was only a matter of 
time before Zaire’s strongman was finally toppled. 
Today these same observers are often at a loss to 
explain how Mobutu has been able to retain his grip on 
power as the political crisis in Zaire continues well into 
its third year. The economy of this huge Central African 
country has ground to a halt and bungled attempts at 
currency reform have led to spiraling hyperinflation, 
making conditions nearly unlivable in Zairian cities. 
Sporadic rioting adds to the misery while most of the 
. State’s few surviving functions have been paralyzed by 
popular protests led by fledgling opposition parties 
(only legalized since 1990). Yet as the situation on the 
ground has gone from bad to worse and seemingly on 
-© to intolerable, Mobutu has remained a constant factor 
in the political structure. Shuttling between a luxury 
riverboat yacht on the Congo River and a grotesquely 
opulent palace near his ancestral village of GbadoLite, 
1,000 kilometers northeast of Kinshasa, he stays aloof 
from the suffering of millions of Zairians. Although his 
government’s authority has been greatly eroded by 
political deadlock and economic collapse, Mobutu’s 
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rein is as strong as ever, and this has stymied those 
who would seek to replace him or proclaim his demise. 
During the cold war, many outsiders flatly assumed 
that Mobutu was a puppet of American interests, 
beholden to Washington for the economic and military 
assistance it supplied. Today it has become clear that 
he is no one’s pawn and has never been. Even now, 
Mobutu appears ready to manipulate a new, possibly 
“democratic” process that would legitimize his contin- 
ued hold on power. The question for the outside world 
is whether to play along and on what terms. 


MOBUTU'’S RISE TO POWER 

When Mobutu took over the government in a 
bloodless coup in November 1965, his move was 
quietly applauded by Western nations hoping for an 
end to the turmoil that had gripped sub-Saharan 
Africa’s second largest country since gaining indepen- 
dence from Belgium in 1960. Colonel Joseph-Desiré 
Mobutu, the 35-year-old army chief of staff, was a 
known quantity who had always served Western 


interests from behind the scenes; he had been particu- 


larly valuable in 1960 when he assisted in removing 
from power nationalist Prime Minister Patrice Lu- 
mumba, whose left-leaning proclivities aroused Ameri- 
can distrust. The Congo, a vast land with vast resources 
including strategic and valuable minerals such as 
titanium, uranium, diamonds, copper, and cobalt, was 
itself a precious gem that the West did not want to see 
in Communist hands. For’ this reason successive 
American administrations played no small role in 
backing Mobutu’s actions. 

It was thus a relief for many, both in the Congo and 
overseas, when Mobutu’s leadership restored a relative 
calm to the country. He declared himself president of 
the “Second Republic” and embarked on an ambitious 
campaign to consolidate his power. Following the 
legislature’s call for its own suspension, Mobutu was 
legally able to legislate by decree and he quickly 
banned all opposing political activity. He created his 
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own political party, the Popular Revolutionary Move- 
ment (MPR), which assumed control of all administra- 
tive structures (and eventually the judiciary). The role 
of the prime minister was melded into that of the 
president and Mobutu appointed governors for each of 
the nation’s eight newly redrawn provinces. He even 
went so far as to declare that all citizens automatically 
became members of the MPR at birth. At the end of 
1970, as the ban on political activity came to an end, 
Mobutu introduced an amendment that effectively 
turned the state into an organ of his party. 

Mobutu also began a crusade of “‘authenticization” 
in 1971, requiring citizens to replace their Christian 
names with African ones. He also changed the country’s 
name to Zaire. “Mobutism” became the official doc- 
trine of party and state: it glorified both the man and 
his achievements, occasionally even suggesting that 
Mobutu’s power had roots in the supernatural. An 
elaborate personality cult soon enveloped the head of 
state, or “The Guide” as he was sometimes called. 
Mobutu and Mobutism preached a Zaire united, where 
before there had been factionalism and strife. 

Meanwhile, a less evident but perhaps more endur- 
ing revolution was unobtrusively taking place within 
the corridors of government. By careful manipulation 
of the players on the political stage, Mobutu was able 
not only to solidify his own power base but to 
eliminate any prospective challengers. Senior states- 
men were exiled, posted abroad, or given local sine- 
cures where they could be closely monitored. 

Money and the access to it were critical elements in 
Mobutu’s co-optation process: in return for their 
loyalty to the head of state, officials were given not only 
positions of authority but also the right to exploit those 
positions for financial gain. The development of a 
10,000-man-strong nomenklatura centered around the 
ability of this elite to feed from the government trough; 
people were routinely rotated in and out of positions 
that would provide greater access to state coffers. 
French and Belgian commercial interests provided the 
backbone of the Mobutu regime’s financial support, 
buying up 70 percent of Zaire’s exports (a roughly $2 
billion annual trade). Most of the proceeds were 
channeled through the nomenklatura and eventually 
into foreign bank accounts. 

Patrimonial allegiance in Zaire has been tinged with 
regional and ethnic overtones. While Mobutu has 
publicly vowed to combat “‘tribalism” in his govern- 
ment, his favoritism toward his home province of 
Equateur has resulted in the domination of the state by 
members of a few related and relatively small ethnic 
groups. Most of the troops in elite units such as 
Mobutu’s Israeli-trained Special Presidential Division 
(psp), 90 percent of defense ministry officials, and 
virtually the entire army high command are Equateur- 
ians. This arrangement has helped to keep the govern- 
ment clear of disputes between Zaire’s larger 


groups and has further served to cement the bond 
between Mobutu and the state apparatus. 


THE OPPOSITION’S EVOLUTION 

Economic factors, not Mobutu’s opponents, put the 
first significant dent in the armor of the Second 
Republic. Production at GECAMINES, the state-run min- 
ing company that provided the bulk of Zaire’s mineral 
exports and up to 75 percent of its foreign exchange 
earnings, stagnated and went into decline. Copper 
prices fell sharply in 1974 and failed to recover. 
Agricultural export revenues were hit by falling interna- 
tional market prices and an upsurge in smuggling 
(especially of coffee) while manufacturers suffered 
from inadequate spare parts and a shrinking domestic 
market. 

It was the waning of Western support for Mobutu, 
however, that marked the end of politics as usual. In 
September 1987, Mobutu refused to accept a bilateral 
aid package from Belgium, saying that its terms were 
not favorable to Zaire. Public criticism of Belgium by 
the Mobutu-controlled Zairian media began to jeopar- 
dize critical business relations. Belgium countered with 
allegations of economic mismanagement, corruption, 
and human rights violations in Zaire. A compromise 
resulted that made Belgian foreign aid and debt 
rescheduling conditional upon improvements in Zaire’s 
human rights record. This was a serious blow to 
Mobutu. 

Moreover, Mobutu was seen as having outlived his 
strategic usefulness to the United States when Washing- 
ton no longer needed Zairian territory as a staging area 
to supply Jonas Savimbi’s National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (unita), which sought to 
overthrow the Marxist government in neighboring 
Angola. As democracy became the buzzword for Africa, 
Zaire’s “troika” of powerful partners—Belgium, France, 
and the United States—started putting pressure on the 
“friendly tyrant” in Kinshasa, making foreign eco- 
nomic assistance contingent on democratic reforms 
and an improvement in the government’s poor human 
rights record. 

Coupled with this phenomenon came the resurrec- 
tion of the still-banned political opposition. In early 
1988 one of the founders of the disbanded Union for 
Democracy and Social Progress (upPs), Etienne 
Tshisekedi Wa Mulumba (a bitter enemy of Mobutu 
who had once been his interior minister), began 
holding numerous political meetings. Mounting dis- 
sent in Kinshasa plus considerable nudging by West- 
ern countries led to Mobutu’s announcement in April 
1990 that a multiparty system would be installed after 
a transition period of one year. A new constitution was 
to be drafted to lay the foundations of Zaire’s “Third 
Republic.” Both presidential and legislative elections 
were scheduled and the ruling Mpr’s domination of 
public life was to be curtailed. 


Unfortunately for Zaire, the reforms announced in 
the spring of 1990 were doomed from the beginning. 
Only weeks after Mobutu’s proclamation of change, 
security forces attacked and killed students at Lumum- 
bashi University following a day of anti-Mobutu demon- 
strations. Foreign faculty members estimated that as 
many as 150 students were killed; rumors circulated 
that the attack came on direct presidential orders. For 
its part the government denied that serious violence 
had taken place, putting the death toll at 1 with 13 
injuries, and it blamed the disturbance on “unruly” 
students. Calls by foreign governments and human 
rights organizations for an investigation into the inci- 
dent only strengthened Kinshasa’s resolve to act as 


though it had never happened. Belgium froze all- 


bilateral assistance; its 700 aid workers were expelled 
in retaliation for their country’s “‘meddling”’ in Zaire’s 
. internal affairs. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The next stage of the struggle for power came in early 
1991, when Mobutu announced that he would con- 
vene a national conference, representing various state, 
opposition, and religious interests, to hammer out a 
new constitution that would be put before a nation- 
wide referendum. During the period leading up to the 
national conference, the three principal opposition 
groups joined together to form Sacred Union, a coali- 
tion that grew to 130 parties with upps leader Tshisekedi 
at the top. 

Under international pressure (primarily from the 
United States), Mobutu offered the post of prime 
minister to Tshisekedi, who turned it down at his 
party’s insistence. The movement’s gathering momen- 
tum caused opposition leaders to change their tactics: 
they dropped their demand for Mobutu’s resignation 
and decided to participate in the national conference, 
believing that they had an opportunity to vie for power 
on a level democratic playing field. They were wrong. 
When the conference opened in August 1991 it 
became clear that Mobutu was playing at “democracy” 
by his own rules. Less than a third of the 2,850 
conference delegates came from opposition parties. 
The hostile climate at the negotiations soon precluded 
genuine progress toward reform as talks dissolved into 
political infighting and posturing. 

During the last week of September Kinshasa erupted 
in widespread rioting, initiated by disaffected troops of 
the 31st Parachutist Brigade, which soon spread 
throughout the capital. Other cities and towns suffered 
similar disturbances. France and Belgium sent a com- 
bined force of about 2,000 paratroopers to Kinshasa to 
evacuate expatriates and restore order. About 20,000 
foreign residents, many of them merchants and techni- 
cians in vital industries, left the country that week—an 
immeasurable loss for the Zairian economy. 

For the first time public resentment was a grave 
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threat to the security of the Mobutu regime. The troika 
of Western powers stepped up calls for reform, and in 
response on October 2 Mobutu appointed Tshisekedi 
to head a new government. The move only increased 
friction between the two men, however: Tshisekedi’s 
attempt to take control of the central-bank resulted in 
his dismissal just 12 days after his appointment. He 
was replaced by the opportunistic former Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Affairs and Ambassador to Washing- 
ton Nguza Karl-I-Bond. 

The crisis continued into 1992 with Mobutu alter- 
nately reopening and suspending the national confer- 
ence, which had become a virtual rival government 
under the Sacred Union. The conference elected 
Tshisekedi to head his own transitional government. 
Throughout the year the conference and the presidency 
competed for authority and wrangled over the issue of 
executive powers under the new constitution; the 
conference advocated a head of state with mainly 
symbolic functions, an option Mobutu adamantly 
opposed. Although he had played along with the 
conference’s self-declared authority for the most part, 
by December 1992 Mobutu had no more tolerance for 
its actions and he attempted to dissolve the Tshisekedi 
government once again. This time the conference 
ignored the attempt, and a few days later it gave way to 
a 453-member replacement body it had created, the 
High Council of the Republic (Hcr), which boasted the 
power not only to draft but also to adopt and imple- 
ment the new constitution and to organize elections. 
Mobutu announced the suspension of the HCR. 

On January 28, 1993, disaffected troops again went 
on the rampage in Kinshasa. This time they objected to 
the currency they had been paid: the new 5-million- 
zaire notes had already been made worthless by 
skyrocketing inflation, estimated at between 1,000 and 
6,000 percent annually. Mobutu sent in the DSP to 
quell the riots, and the ensuing melees resulted in at 
least 65 dead, most of them soldiers. Several innocent 
bystanders were also killed, including the French 
ambassador to Zaire, who was shot while watching 
events from his office window. 

On February 5 Mobutu announced that for the third 
time he was dismissing Tshisekedi, whom he blamed 
for the riots. Tshisekedi again refused to step down, 
saying that the president had no authority to sack 
someone appointed by the High Council of the Repub- 
lic. This situation led to a standoff between parallel 
governments that continued throughout 1993. In 
March Mobutu organized a “conclave” of loyal politi- 
cians who proceeded to appoint their own cabinet and 
name their own prime minister, Faustin Birindwa, to 
lead a “government of national salvation.” Mobutu 
also resurrected Zaire’s long-defunct National Assem- 
bly—a move without any legal standing—and filled it 
with his supporters. Tshisekedi’s government won the 
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backing of the ncr while Western governments refused 
to accept the conclave-appointed regime. 

A resolution of sorts came about this January. 
Representatives of Mobutu’s conclave and the Sacred 
Union signed a compromise accord that created a 
“Parliament of Transition” by amalgamating the oppo- 
sition-dominated High Council of the Republic with 
Mobutu’s National Assembly. Many of the more radical 
opposition factions, including Tshisekedi’s, objected 
strenuously to the plan. One leader dubbed it “a 
constitutional coup.” 


MOoBUTU’S STRATEGIES FOR SURVIVAL 


Critics of the Mobutu regime cite brutality as its ` 


chief means of maintaining control. Widespread civil 
strife has been used to mask calculated acts of violence 
against opposition leaders, who have been the tar- 
gets of a full-fledged campaign of intimidation since 
late 1992. Soldiers have repeatedly surrounded the 
homes of Tshisekedi and his ministers; other opposi- 
tion members have been abducted by secret police- 
men. 

It is important to note that Mobutu has not survived 
by brutality alone. He has proven himself an expert at 
playing his opponents against each other and render- 
ing them powerless. Every one of his prime ministers 
since the 1991 riots has been co-opted from the 
opposition’s upper ranks. While each of these men was 
denounced by the Sacred Union for their “political 
truancy,” the ease with which they were co-opted 
raises questions about the opposition’s fortitude and 
underscores the idea that Mobutu has “bought off” an 
entire generation of politicians during his three de- 
cades in power. 

Mobutu also exploits tensions between Zaire’s many 
ethnic-groups to ensure his own political longevity. He 
has often claimed that he is the only man strong 
enough to unite such a large country with so many 
disparate peoples. Foreign observers such as Amnesty 
International, however, accuse government security 
forces of instigating unrest and colluding with those 
responsible for the massacres of thousands of civilians. 
In the: mineral-rich province of Shaba (or Katanga), 
Mobutu’s crony Nguza Karl-I-Bond and governor 
Kyungu Wa Kumwanza have been fomenting discord 
between ethnic Katangese and those descended from 
immigrants from the neighboring Kasai provinces. 
Over 200,000 persons of Kasaian descent have been 
forced to leave their homes in Shaba since 1992— 
Zaire’s own example of large-scale “ethnic cleansing.” 
Another 150,000 have been displaced in the eastern 
Kivu province, the scene of heavy fighting between 
local ethnic groups and people of Rwandan origin. The 
chaos created by such massive social unrest surely 
helps keep Mobutu in power and his opponents off 
guard. 


The final factor in Mobutu’s favor is his control of 
the central bank, and therefore Zaire’s economic re- 
sources. Today the government is bankrupt, lacking 
even the money to pay the European printers of its 
worthless currency. As desperate as the situation is, 
though, Mobutu has one guaranteed source of income: 
the illicit diamond trade. Mobutu’s opponents have 
calculated that $300 million worth of diamonds were 
smuggled out of the country in 1992. In a dangerous 
bid to replenish his coffers, Mobutu has also reportedly 
begun laundering drug money for “Latin American 
narcoterrorists. Economically speaking, Mobutu holds 
virtually all the cards to be held in Zaire while his 
opponents have difficulty bluffing. 


TSHISEKEDI’S SUPPORT FALTERS 

Until recently, most Western governments and 
‘particularly the troika were committed to Tshisekedi as 
the rightful and democratic heir to the Zairian presi- 
dency. But since last fall his status in the eyes of foreign 
powers has become more ambiguous. By November 
the French had withdrawn their support from his claim 
to legitimacy, and this January French Cooperation 
Minister Michel Roussin said he hoped that a “third 
path” toward resolution could be found between the 
poles of Mobutu and Tshisekedi. Such actions have 
earned France the ire of the upes leadership but they 
are indicative of increasingly negative sentiment in the 
West toward Tshisekedi. 

One objection raised against Mobutu’s chief oppo- 
nent is that he has not conducted himself as a model 
democrat. On repeated occasions during his tenure at 
the head of the opposition government he has refused 
to abide by the dictates of the transitional charter 
created by the National Conference. His unwillingness 
to compromise has led him into frequent conflict with 
Archbishop Laurent Monsengwo Pasinya, the succes- 
sive chair of the National Conference and the HCR. His 
UDPS party newspaper even accused the archbishop 
(who has constantly proven his fairness) of personal 
political ambitions and of “plotting Tshisekedi’s 
downfall.” 

The upps leader’s performance in the opposition 
arena raises questions about his somewhat checkered 
past. He served the Mobutu regime for several years in 
the 1960s and 1970s and rose to the rank of minister of 
the interior, a fact that raises doubts about his political 
credibility. Herman Cohen, the United States’ former 
assistant secretary of state for African affairs, under- 
scored this skepticism in testimony before a congres- 
sional committee last October. “Frankly,” he said, “as 
I look at Prime Minister Tshisekedi and the other 
opposition political leaders, courageous as they have 
been, I do not see any new blood. I see many of the 
same tired old politicians who were very happy to feed 
at the public trough throughout the Mobutu years.” 


A WAY FORWARD 

After Western nations retrieved their foreign nation- 
als and -assessed that their economic assets were 
worthless or irretrievable, the nation of Zaire no longer 
held strategic importance and the additional complexi- 
ties of Zairian politics proved far too great a barrier for 
active involvement. In essence, the West adopted a 
policy of abandonment when it perceived that its 
interests were no longer at stake. 

It has become easy and politically correct to say that 
Mobutu should depart the political scene before any 
normalization of relations can occur. An honest assess- 
ment leads one to the conclusion that short of Mobutu’s 
death (he is only 64), this once stalwart ally of the West 
is a permanent fixture on Zaire’s landscape for the 
foreseeable future and must be dealt with if a peaceful 
resolution is to be found. This presents two simple 
choices: the West can either continue its condemna- 
tions and wait until Mobutu dies, or it can accept the 
facts of Zairian political culture and decide that a 
continued slide toward the abyss is unacceptable. This 
latter path could in turn lead toward involvement in a 
process restoring international legitimacy to Zairian 
political culture. 

To those who adamantly believe that no solution is 
possible with Mobutu, this is a bitter pill indeed. The 
focus, however, should reside on process and not 
personalities. The question is what type of process and 
what country should take the lead in brokering an 
agreement. The most desirable form of government in a 
macrocontext would be a pluralistic, representative 
structure with constitutional guarantees for ethnic 
minorities. No one should expect a Jeffersonian 
democracy in the near term, but rather movement 
toward greater political accountability and responsible 
governance would be a significant and welcomed 
improvement. Given its leading international role, its 
once intimate relationship with Zaire, and France’s and 
Belgium’s receding interest, the United States is best 
positioned to lead a multinational effort to reconcile 
the, political factions within Zaire and direct a path 
forward. The uN, which had earlier appointed a special 
representative to deal with this situation, does not have 
credibility within Zaire. As the sole superpower, the 
United States has sufficient standing there to act as a 
forceful yet neutral agent for change. 

The first step that the Clinton administration should 
take is to appoint a White House special envoy for 
Zaire. The special envoy must be someone in whom 
Mobutu would be willing to confide. As in the case of 
Angola, where former Ambassador Paul Hare has 
played a very constructive and critical role in pushing 
the two warring factions toward a lasting settlement, a 
special envoy for Zaire would form the nucleus around 
which political momentum will develop. 
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The ultimate goal of a special envoy must be 
unambiguous to all: the creation of an agreement 
between the Birindwa and Tshisekedi governments for 
multiparty presidential and legislative elections to be 
held one year from the signing of an agreement. In that 
transition period, Mobutu would be required to step 
down as president and an interim government under 
an impartial third party, such as Archbishop Monseng- 
wo, would administer the country and the election 
process. 

The United States could provide technical electoral 
and material support, marshal backing at the un for the 
presence of international observers, and agree to build 
a coalition of nations that would restore normal 
diplomatic recognition to the government that emerges 
from such a process. Promises could be made to 
restore and coordinate foreign assistance as well as 
resume World Bank support, which ceased in Novem- 
ber 1993 after Kinshasa failed to produce $25 million 
in arrears. 

The sacrifices for all political actors in Zaire are 
significant. Mobutu would be required to cede power 
to another individual and seek a popular mandate. 
Tshisekedi would be forced to abandon his opposition 
parliament and claims to the levers of power, not to 
mention submit himself to a national electoral process. 
And the political establishment of Zaire would be 
forced to convince a disillusioned populace that the 
nation-state of Zaire continues to exist and that the 
populace has a role to play in it. 

From the exterior the stakes are high. There is no 
guarantee that through the appointment of a special 
envoy Mobutu and the opposition will agree to the 
conditioned end-game. As with any election, the 
question of “‘freeness and fairness” must be addressed 
along with what minimum standards would be re- 
quired for extension of full .diplomatic recognition by 
the international community. 

For the Clinton administration, which is looking for 
a way to shift from cold war politics, the creation of a 


` system whereby the Zairian people choose their leader- 


ship could be a lasting legacy. Inaction will lead to the 
dissolution of Zaire and the attempted formation of 
many ethnically based states, spawning further prob- 
lems with Zaire’s nine neighbors since ethnic groups 
overlap these political boundaries. 

There is no easy short-term solution. It took many 
years for Zaire to reach its current state and it will take 
many more to rectify it. The option of Western 
engagement in Zaire is a difficult and even risky one. 
The alternative, to do nothing and witness the political 
implosion of a nation, is already playing itself out in a 
country once known as Somalia. | 
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Eritrea Takes the World Stage 


BY ROY PATEMAN 


nity followed an internationally supervised refer- 
endum held last April 23 and 24 that asked 
whether Eritreans wished to form a sovereign state, 
More than 1 million registered to vote, out of about 3 
million Eritreans (two-thirds of the population are 
under 18); 99.5 percent of registered voters went to the 
polls. Of these, 99.8 percent declared themselves in 
favor of sovereignty; only 1,822 people voted no. Last 
May 28 Eritrea became the 182d member of the United 
Nations, by unanimous vote, and was welcomed into 
the Organization of African Unity the same-day. 
This marked the end of a 50-year struggle for 
independence that began when British Common- 
wealth forces captured Eritrea from its Italian coloniz- 


[E iioa entrance into the world commu- 


ers in April 1941. Italy had occupied Eritrea since ` 


1889, bringing for the first time the nine different 
nationalities inhabiting the area under the control of a 
single power. Sustained resistance to Italian rule had 
helped forge a distinctive and unified sense of Eritrean 
nationality. 

-After a decade of British rule Eritrea was federated 
with neighboring Ethiopia in 1952, after a vote in the 
UN, even though more than 50 percent of the Eritrean 
electorate (male-only, at that time) had voted twice for 
parties advocating independence. The next 10 years 
saw the creeping imposition of Ethiopian direct rule. In 
1962 Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie formally an- 
nexed Eritrea, and Eritrean patriots began an armed 
struggle. Until the revolution of 1974 the struggle was 
against the emperor’s semifeudal regime. Following 
Haile Selassie’s overthrow that year, the self-styled 
Marxist military dictatorship frequently called the 
Dergue (Amharic for committee) stepped up its cam- 
paign against the Eritreans. 


Roy Pateman is a visiting professor in the political science 
department at UCLA. He is the author of Eritrea: Even the Stones 
Are Burning (Trenton, N.J.: Red Sea Press, 1990), and was the 
founding chairman of the Eritrean Relief Association in Austra- 
lia. 
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At no time did the Eritrean army number more than 
100,000, while toward the end of the struggle Ethiopia 
had 1 million troops under arms. By late 1977 the 
Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) and the 
Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) controlled most of the 
countryside of Eritrea and many major towns; it was 
only with the help of at least $12-billion-worth of 
military supplies, training, and advisers from the Soviet 
Union and its allies that the Ethiopian regime tempo- 
rarily drove the rebels back into northern Ethiopia. 

Between 1978 and 1991 the eEpiF fought and de- 
feated the rival ELF in the kind of civil war that ` 
unfortunately has characterized many other sustained 
national struggles, and thereafter steadily increased its 
strength and capacity. Its guerrilla warfare matched 
that of the Chinese Red Army, and in the latter stages of 
the conflict the EPLF’s skill at conventional fighting can 
only be compared to Israel’s in 1967 and 1973 for high 
morale, brilliant improvisation, and execution. 

The EPLF also developed into a libertarian and 
egalitarian political organization capable of feeding and 
training a large army, servicing sophisticated military 
hardware—most of it captured from the Ethiopians— 
and developing impressive social programs in land 
reform, education, and health. 

The EPLF, often in coordination with the Tigrean 
People’s Liberation Front (TPLF), which, had been 
fighting the Ethiopian military regime since 1975, 
inflicted more and more defeats on the increasingly 
demoralized Ethiopian armed forces. In May 1991 
President Mengistu Haile Mariam fled Addis Ababa, 
the besieged Ethiopian capital, and took sanctuary 
with fellow Marxist Robert Mugabe in Zimbabwe. The 
TeLF-dominated Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary 
Democratic Front, under the leadership of Meles 
Zenawi, took over the government of Africa’s third- 
largest state. 

The EPLF occupied the Eritrean capital, Asmara, 
ending the longest war ever fought on the African 
continent. Thus began what will be a long and often 
painful process of rehabilitating the war-ravaged and 


bankrupt country. In 30 years of war, more than 
60,000 Eritrean fighters and 40,000 civilians were 
killed, and hundreds of thousands were forced into 
exile. 


GETTING THE ECONOMY RUNNING 

Eritrea’s per capita gross domestic product is only 
some $70 to $150, which makes it one of the poorest 
countries on the poorest continent. The EPLF govern- 
ment has announced ‘that its main priorities are the 
rehabilitation of infrastructure, agriculture, and indus- 
try. The most basic essentials of modern life needed 
rapid upgrading after the war. The airports, ports, and 
road network had to be repaired, and telephone, air, 
sea, and postal communications with the outside 
world reopened. Domestic energy sources were totally 
inadequate. Urban water systems dating to Italian rule 
required repair, and dams to conserve the erratic and 
inadequate rainfall needed to be constructed in rural 
areas. Trees had to be planted in what is one of the 
most barren regions of Africa. 

About four-fifths of Eritreans are small-scale peasant 
farmers and pastoralists. After more than 30 years of 
war damage and recurrent drought, Eritrea is only able 
to feed about 20 percent of its population. Food 
security is another major priority, as is an end to 
reliance on the uncertain and uneven charity of the 
outside world. Many problems have arisen over the 
ownership of rural as well as urban land, and debate 
over the most appropriate form of land tenure in the 
future has been heated. 

During the war the 42 largest factories in Eritrea 
were nationalized by the Ethiopians, but by the end of 
the war all production had ceased. The Eritrean 
government took over and restarted production. It 
wants to privatize the factories, but so far no one has 
purchased these generally obsolescent and inefficient 
plants, even though their products include such basic 
goods as clothing, shoes, mineral water, beer, cola, and 
cooking oil. The 600 or so privately run enterprises are 
somewhat more efficient, but have to import about 
three-quarters of their raw materials and so suffer from 
an acute shortage of foreign exchange. Skilled labor is 
also in short supply. 

The government is trying to encourage private 
domestic and foreign investment and decentralize 
production away from Asmara. It offers inducements 
including exemption from customs duties and taxes, 
preferential allocation of foreign exchange for imports, 
tax breaks, and liberal provisions for remitting foreign 
exchange abroad. So far foreign investors have been 
slow to show interest in what could become a thriving 
industrial economy. 

The government focused initially on four sectors of 
the economy where growth potential seemed greatest. 
Eritrea has a virtually unique asset in its 1,000 
kilometers of unspoiled coastline along with approxi- 
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mately 300 islands in the Red Sea that offer some of the 
best underwater diving in the world. The mountains 
are prime for camping and hiking, with clean air and 
interesting wildlife. Eritrea also has a plethora of 
archaeological sites, many of them as yet unexcavated. 

The government is also trying to revive the fishing 
industry, which became practically moribund during 
the war. The Ministry of Marine Resources is attempt- 
ing to encourage fish consumption, and Eritrea will 
eventually be able to export surplus production. 

Eritrea possesses many minerals, including rich 
deposits of iron, copper (perhaps the richest grade in 
the world), gold, salt, potash, kaolin, and feldspar. If 
reports that accessible deposits of petroleum and 
natural gas lie off the Red Sea port of Massawa are true, 
many of Eritrea’s problems will be solved, provided 
someone is prepared to invest. 

Trade is the fourth targeted area. Eritrea is strategi- 
cally situated on the Red Sea coast and has two 
excellent ports. If the civil wars in neighboring Sudan 
and Somalia can be brought to an end and Ethiopia 
and Djibouti remain stable, there are good medium- 
and long-term trade opportunities and some scope for 
regional cooperation. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 

There is a pressing need in Eritrea for social as well 
as economic transformation. The war created more 
than 90,000 orphans, 56,000 disabled civilians and 
veterans, and 100,000 displaced people. The literacy 
rate is only 20 percent; there is an acute dearth of 
schools, teachers, and even the most fundamental 
educational materials. Even though the EPLF during its 
days “in the field” (as the liberated areas were called) 
developed an imaginative preventive health care ser- 
vice, health services are inadequate to cope with the 
heavy demands of a young and growing urban popula- 
tion, only 10 percent of which is employed. 

One of the most sensitive, areas concerns the demo- 
bilization of the bulk of the 100,000 men and women 
volunteers who fought without pay during the libera- 
tion struggle. After liberation in May 1991, many were 
engaged in nonmilitary activities such as reforestation 
and the construction of roads and schools—again 
without pay. The long-term goal is to integrate between 
50 percent and 60 percent of the former fighters into 
the economy, where they can earn their own liveli- 
hood. The transition to civilian work is likely to prove 
as painful as in other countries. Even before indepen- 
dence was formally announced, several hundred fight- 
ers held a peaceful demonstration to protest the lack of 
consultation with them. President Isaias Afwerki (a 
founder of the EPLF) met with them, and funds were 
diverted to meet their pressing economic needs. 

The preferred models for the new Eritrean armed 
forces appear to be Switzerland and Israel, where most 
men (and many women) have had military training and 
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can be mobilized quickly should a grave security threat 
materialize. The regular forces will be paid a salary. 

There are 750,000 Eritrean refugees scattered 
throughout the world, 500,000 of them in neighboring 
Sudan. Some 80,000 people returned spontaneously 
with the end of the war, but the process of taking up 
life again in their country is one of the most dishearten- 
ing anyone could face. Many villages were destroyed in 
the fighting or abandoned for a generation. Water is 
scarce, the land has become barren, and the refugees 
have no means of producing for themselves. Enormous 
support from the international community is needed 
before the refugees can be fully reintegrated into 
Eritrea. 


BUILDING A POLITICAL SYSTEM 

The economic problems are daunting, but the 
political problems should prove less so. The EPLF 
leadership is a close-knit and homogenous group. It 
suffered very few defections during the long years of 
war, and few leaders lost their life in battle. 

In principle there was nothing to prevent the EPLF 
from evolving into a centralized dictatorship like the 
ones in the Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe after 
World War II, and many other instances in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. In the event, EPLF rule in the 
liberated areas was fairly democratic, building on the 
profoundly democratic traditions of the highland vil- 
lages of Eritrea. There was considerable contact be- 
tween the rank and file Eritrean fighter and the 
leadership, all of whom endured the same hardships, 
ate the same food, and shared the same concerns. The 
party’s 1987 congress resulted in increased democrati- 
zation of the EPLF, together with changes to the political 
program that removed most of the Marxist-era rhetoric 
and replaced it with the language of pluralistic democ- 
racy and the market. It also marked the formal 
beginning of the absorption of most of the ELF member- 
ship into the EPLF. 

Life for Eritreans living in liberated areas during the 
war was a considerable improvement over what most 
had experienced under a succession of colonial mas- 
ters: Turks, Egyptians, Italians, British, and—by far the 
worst——Ethiopians. The EPLF was sincere in its commit- 
ment to religious freedom, a crucial fact considering 
that some half of Eritreans are Sunni Muslim and the 
other half are mainly members of the Eritrean Ortho- 
dox Church, along with substantial numbers of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and animists. Women’s rights were 
advanced by the EPLF; in particular, the movement tried 
to prevent the centuries-old practices of female sexual 
mutilation (euphemistically termed circumcision) and 
forced child marriage. 

The elected committees and councils operating in 
the villages throughout the country may form the basis 
for the growth of democracy. In its first two years of 
operation, the Eritrean government developed a decen- 


tralized system of government that gave powers to the 
councils of the 10 provinces (analogous to states or 
German lander in a federal system). The national 
government has also drafted and enacted into law civil 
and criminal codes; development of a fully indepen- 
dent judiciary is held back by a shortage of trained 
judges. 

Last year’s referendum on independence was itself a 
highly significant democratic experience, since it in- 
volved most Eritrean adults, including many living 
outside the country. There was never any real doubt 
about the outcome. The government had made it clear 
it regarded the referendum as a formal conclusion, the 
wishes of the people having been expressed in a 
relentless struggle. Any opponents of Eritrean indepen- 
dence were allowed two months to campaign for a no 
vote. The author, who was one of several hundred 
international observers in the country for the referen- 
dum, saw no evidence that anyone attempted to argue 
publicly for a vote against independence. There were 
many posters on display informing people that they 
could vote no—and implying that if they wanted a 
return to war and famine they were free to so choose! 

The author traveled for a week in one of the remotest 
and most undeveloped areas of Eritrea, and in the 
farthest polling station observed that nothing had been 
omitted; all the necessary planning had been done to 
ensure that balloting would be secret and fair. It 
became apparent that the government had thoroughly 
educated the population as to what was expected of it. 
Virtually all registered voters went to the polls, and 
fewer than 328 ballots were declared invalid. There was 
no doubt in any observer’s mind that the result was a 
fair reflection of people’s opinions. 

One of the first actions the Eritrean government took 
after the referendum was to begin drafting a constitu- 
tion. Following Eritrean (and EPLF) practice, a re- 
spected elder with impeccable legal credentials was 
chosen to chair a constitution committee, and what 
promises to be a long, exhaustive process of study, 
debate, and argument commenced. Bearing in mind 
the length of time it took to devise and ratify a workable 
constitution for the United States, it will not be 
surprising if the Eritreans also take their time, attempt- 
ing to do a thorough job. To enable free and full 
discussion of the issues, the government is drafting a 
press law that will guarantee an independent press. 

Whether Eritrea will have a parliamentary or a 
presidential system is not yet known. At the moment 
President Isaias Afwerki is head of the government and 
commander in chief of the army. Isaias, who was 
elected by the National Assembly after the 1993 
referendum, chairs the country’s executive branch, the 
State Council, whose members are nominated by the 
president. The National Assembly, the legislative body, 
ratifies the nominations; so far it has not rejected any 
nominees. 


One of the major issues the government will face is 
the role of political parties. Isaias has said many times 
that parties should not be based on religion, race, 
regionalism, or ethnicity. Allowing parties based on 
Islam or Christianity would be a major cause of 
friction, and open up the wounds inflicted by the civil 
war between the ELF and EPLF. There is no question, 
however, that the system to be established will be 
multiparty; Eritreans have learned from the disasters 
caused by one-party governments in Africa and else- 
where. 

The third congress of the EPLF was held in mid- 
February. EPLF fighters elected delegates, and a draft 
charter and constitution were published in the govern- 
ment newspaper, Hadas Eritrea (Eritrean News), There 
has in the past been some talk of the EPLF dissolving 
itself, having fulfilled its objective of leading the 
Eritrean people to independence from Ethiopia, but it 
seems evident from the congress that the movement is 
not about to do this. And even if it does, its tens of 
thousands of former members will continue to be the 
major actors in Eritrean politics for many years to 
come. 

In the charter ratified by the congress, the EPLF 
stresses national unity and presents itself as the most 
appropriate vehicle for the country’s economic, social, 
and political development. Important steps have al- 
. ready been taken to expand the base of the movement. 

Last May some 60 additional men and women (includ- 

ing some former ELF fighters) joined the central commit- 

tee to form the National Assembly. Efforts are being 

made to improve the internal democracy of the move- 
-ment—for example, allowing more meaningful debate 

on tactics and organization. And it seems that the 

membership of the central committee will be changed 
* quite substantially, and made more accountable to the 
general membership. Eritrea is a small country, and it 
has become apparent that some central committee 
members, although they were good fighters, are less 
than adequate. in responsible civilian posts (at the 
February congress the central committee was halved in 
size). 

Most important, the movement (or party) will have 
to be divorced from the government and its executive 
activities. The EPLF will have to forge relationships with 
Eritrean civil society, that mass of nongovernment 
associations including independent trade unions, 
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church groups, women’s organizations, and human 
rights watchdog groups. Considering everything, the 
transition from what is in effect a one-party state to a 
multiparty state may take another four years. During 
this time all EPLF members will work without salary; an 
ascetic warrior caste is transforming itself into a 
dedicated professional group of mandarin bureaucrats. 


THE NEW COUNTRY IN THE REGION 

Although Eritrea has one of the smallest populations 
in the Horn of Africa, it possesses the best-trained, 
-supplied, and -motivated armed forces in the region. 
This alone will do much to guarantee the nation’s 
security. Relations with Ethiopia are excellent; Presi- 
dents Isaias and Zenawi have excellent personal and 
working relations. Moreover, through a Joint High 
Ministerial Commission, the two independent states 
have signed a number of agreements that do much to 
address Ethiopian concerns. Cooperation in trade, and 
in particular transport and communications, is grow- 
ing. The Eritrean ports of Mombasa and Aseb are free 
ports for Ethiopia. At present there is a common 
currency, and unrestricted movement of citizens across 
the international border is allowed. 

Relations between the EPLF and a succession of 
regimes in Sudan had always been relatively friendly; 
during the years of struggle, the EPLF maintained rear 
bases (not military) on Sudanese soil, which aided it 
immeasurably. But relations have frayed this year, 
following clashes at the border between Eritrean troops 
and the Jihad, a group created by the ruling Sudanese 
National Islamic Front and made up of a few Muslim 
Eritreans, Sudanese, and other nationalities. Such 
attempted incursions present no real threat to the 
stability of the new state. Ties with all other Middle 
Eastern countries, including Israel, are cordial. 

In spite of anumber of pressing economic problems, 
Eritrea faces a bright, secure future. The leadership is 
competent and dedicated. It has the support of the 
population, and the goodwill of most of its neighbors 
and the international community. It has practical and 
imaginative plans to revitalize the economy and the 
political process. The spirit that enabled the Eritreans 
to win independence from a determined enemy 20 
times their size should enable them to win the many 
battles that peace will bring. a 
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Somaliland: 


One Thorn Bush at a Time 
BY RAKTYA OMAAR 


Somali society fractured during more than a 

decade of political manipulation and bloody 
conflict. But in Somaliland, the northwest region that 
declared its secession from Somalia in May 1991, clan 
elders have used the clan system arid its traditional 
practices to end armed conflict, establish a framework 
for resolving future disputes, bring about a peaceful 
change in government, and provide a foundation for 
rebuilding civil society. The most enduring and account- 
able elements in Somali society, clan elders, have 
displayed tact, persistence, and patience—in sharp 
contrast to the heavy-handed international actions in 
southern Somalia. The contrast between these ‘two 
approaches raises profound questions about the nature 
of power, authority, legitimacy, representation, good 
governance, conflict resolution, and outside interven- 
tion in war-torn countries. 

Many of the recent conflicts in Somalia/Somaliland 
have been between neighboring clans, making the 
violence an intimate affair that traumatized communi- 
ties. Traditional codes of conduct were broken: family 
relations were severed, marriages dissolved, and friend- 
ships ravaged. Grief, anger, shame, guilt, and fear of 
reprisals poisoned relations. 

Somali communities must find new ways to live 
together. Somaliland has chosen a unique path—a 
grassroots process that has made peacemaking a collec- 
tive responsibility. Unlike the United States/United 
-Nations approach in Somalia—the politics of involve- 
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ment without responsibility—elders, religious leaders, 
poets, businessmen, former military officers, politi- 
cians, intellectuals, women’s groups, private voluntary 
organizations, and most important, ordinary citizens of 
Somaliland, have been mobilized to negotiate, finance, 
and implement an agenda for peace. There have been 
frustrations and setbacks, but the result, and the 
process itself, have been a remarkable display of civic 
maturity. l 


" FROM DIVISION TO ARTIFICIAL UNITY 


In the late nineteenth century the colonial powers 
divided the Somali peninsula into five zones: the 
British established the Protectorate of Somaliland in 
the north and occupied the Northern Frontier District 
of Kenya (now Kenya’s Northern province); the French 
took Djibouti; the Ethiopians the Ogaden region; and 
the Italians the remainder along the southern coast. 
Until the late 1970s Somali nationalists united around 
the aim’ of combining these territories into a single 
state. 

Somaliland gained its independence from Britain on 
June 26, 1960. Six days later it united with newly 
independent Italian Somalia to form the Somali Repub- 
lic. For Somaliland this irredentist dream was also 
expected to deliver important economic dividends, 
including—most important of all—the recapture of 
vital grazing lands ceded to the Ethiopian ea 
by Britain in 1897. 

But the euphoria of unification could not mask 
growing friction over the attempts to amalgamate, with 
no preparations or planning, two regions with different 
economies, different judicial, administrative, and edu- 
cational systems, and different languages for conduct- 
ing business (English and Italian).2 Government was 
centralized in Mogadishu, and economic and political 
opportunities became concentrated there. After unifica- 
tion the north lost most of its seasoned politicians, 
educated cadre, and leading entrepreneurs to the 


southern capital. Increasingly, northerners blamed the 
south for their economic and political marginalization. 
They complained that foreign assistance was spent 
mostly on development in the south, while govern- 
ment policies crippled the north’s economy. 

Regional demands for a more equitable share in 
national resources and a higher political profile were 
important in creating and sustaining a sense of injus- 
tice in Somaliland. But the actual decision to leave the 
union had its roots in more than a decade of extraordi- 
nary violence against the largest clan in the northwest, 
the Isaaks. 

In July 1977 the military regime of Mohammed Siad 
Barre, which had come to power in a 1969 coup, 
invaded Ethiopia to regain the Ogaden, an eastern 
desert region settled by Somali-speaking people. The 
Somalis were repulsed in March 1978—a defeat that 
had far-reaching political, economic, social, and psycho- 
logical consequences in Somalia. Unsure of the loyalty 
of either the army or the people, Siad Barre retreated 
into the security of his own family, his Marehan clan, 
and the related Darod clans of the Dulbahante and 
Ogaden. 

After the’ war hundreds of thousands of ethnic 
Somalis fled Ethiopia. The government organized armed 
militias among the refugees, ostensibly to return to 
liberate the Ogaden. In fact, the militias terrorized local 
Isaak civilians. Isaak delegations visited Mogadishu, 
urging the government to end the atrocities. When they 
failed, Isaak officers deserted the armed forces and 
organized a unit to fight the militias, which led to 
further cycles of violence. Resentment intensified as 
preferential treatment for the refugees in services, jobs, 
and the allocation of land reduced Isaaks to the status 
of second-class citizens in their own region. In April 
1981 a group of Isaaks in London announced the 
creation of the Somali National Movement (SNM), 
dedicated to the overthrow of Siad Barre’s regime. Soon 
afterward, Isaak officers defected to Ethiopia. It was the 
beginning of a long and bloody decade. 

The government’s war against the Isaaks was di- 
rected at a specific military enemy, the SNM, and its 
“supporters,” an adversary whose definition grew 
broader by the day. Isaak civilians bore the brunt of 
government tactics designed to make the countryside 
inhospitable to sNM forces. The government tried to 
isolate the movement by depopulating villages, disrupt- 
ing its food supply, and creating other logistical 
problems. Livestock was slaughtered, crops destroyed, 
villages razed, and land mines strewn throughout the 
region. Civilians were detained and tortured, or fled 
the country to escape a life of arbitrary abuses. 
Summary executions became common. Schools tumed 
into war zones as soldiers and Isaak students fought a 
bloody war of attrition. 

Psychological warfare was central to the strategy to 
root out opposition. Relatives, friends, colleagues, and 
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neighbors were pressured to spy on each other, wives 
were encouraged to divorce husbands who had joined 
the sNM, and families were punished for mourning 
those who died in action. “‘Uncooperative” Isaaks were 
denied jobs and credit, or had their businesses closed. 

The SNM operated from bases in Ethiopia with 
Ethiopian support. This abruptly changed on April 3, 
1988. Facing military disaster in the wars in Ethiopia’s 
Eritrea and Tigre regions, Ethiopian President Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam signed an agreement with Siad 
Barre to close down the movement’s military opera- 
tions in Ethiopia in exchange for Siad Barre’s with- 
drawal of support for the forces confronting Mengistu. 
Cornered, the sNM responded in May by launching 
surprise attacks against the town of Burao in Somali- 
land and the provincial capital, Hargeisa. Unable to 
crush the small force of 5,000, the government turned 
its frustration against Isaak civilians. 

For days government forces pounded the residential 
districts of Burao and Hargeisa with artillery, antitank 
fire, and aerial bombardment, triggering the flight of 
almost the entire Isaak civilian population. The atroci- 
ties knew no bounds or borders. Troops murdered, 
raped, and robbed people as they tried to escape, and 
planes strafed them even after they had crossed into 
Ethiopia. Tens of thousands died from disease in the 
Ethiopian desert. Seventy percent of Hargeisa was 
leveled. From June 1988 to January 1991, Isaak towns 
and homes were systematically plundered by soldiers 
and pro-government civilians. Ironically, the looting 
helped pave the way for peace and reconciliation, since 
little of material value was left to fight over. 

Its offensive defeated, Mengistu allowed the SNM to 
withdraw to Ethiopia, its ranks swollen with Isaak men 
and boys from the refugee camps. International public- 
ity about Siad Barre’s savage campaign in the north 
deprived the regime of its oxygen—foreign aid. Oppo- 
sition elsewhere in Somalia intensified as new move- 
ments took up arms. In September 1990 the three 
principal movements—the snm, the southern-based 
Somali Patriotic Movement, and the United Somali 
Congress in central Somalia—agreed to coordinate 
their military and political tactics. Their efforts suc- 
ceeded; Siad Barre fled Mogadishu on January 26, 
1991. 


DIVISION AGAIN: 
SOMALILAND IS BORN 

The three movements had pledged to hold a na- 
tional conference after Siad Barre’s departure on the 
future political map of Somalia. But these maneuvers 
did not impress the SNM rank and file—the refugees— 
who were intent on severing ties with Mogadishu. They 
had crossed the Rubicon of secession in May 1988. The 
scale and ferocity of the war in the north had nurtured 
a visceral hatred not only of the regime but of 
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everything it represented, including the union. The 
unilateral decision by Mohammed Ali Mahdi of the 
United Somali Congress to form a government, with- 
out consulting the SNM, was the last straw. The SNM 
leadership, anxious not to antagonize the otlier anti- 
Barre forces and the international community, waffled 
until popular opinion forced a showdown at an SNM 
conference in Burao in May 1991. Secession was 
formally declared on May 18. 

For some nine months Somaliland enjoyed a heady 
optimism and relative tranquillity. The economy took 
off and residents began the task of reconstructing what 
had become a wasteland. But the confidence was 
short-lived. The first SNM government, a haphazard 
creation without coherent administrative structures, 
had no clear policies on national priorities such as 
disarmament and demobilization, security, the 
economy, or. reconstruction. Accusations of political 
bias in the distribution of ministerial portfolios para- 
lyzed the government and resulted in disputes between 
clans. Both the government and its civilian and military 
opponents squandered their time and energy in set- 
tling personal political disputes. 

The hostilities between and among politicians and 
former army officers who had defected to the SNM 
escalated into a tense political standoff. In January 
1992 the rivalry erupted into open warfare in Burao 
between the militias of the Habr Jelo and the Habr 
Yunis, two Isaak clans. When their diplomacy failed to 
stop the shooting, clan elders went onto the battlefield. 
The fighting lasted only four days and civilians did not 
participate, but it sent shock waves throughout Somali- 
land. Civilians fled Burao, displaced in a “‘brothers’ 
war” less than a year after coming home. 

‘The conflict spread to Sheikh, located between 
Burao and Berbera. Berbera itself became engulfed in 
the war on March 1, sparked by armed confrontations 


between the militias of the Isse Muse and those of the . 


Habr Yunis clans. Somaliland’s principal port, Berbera 
is vital to the export of livestock, and thus to the 
economy. At the time the port was the main source of 
revenues for the government, which made the battle for 
control that much fiercer. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the fallout from the 
conflict in Berbera. Economic activity throughout 
Somaliland came to a stop, people displaced from their 
homes flooded neighboring towns, and communal 
relations soured as violent incidents increased and the 
hope of winning the loyalty of non-Isaak clans within 
Somaliland evaporated. The few UN and foreign agen- 
cies operating in Somaliland either evacuated their 
foreign staff or closed down. Prospects for international 
recognition were thought to have received a fatal blow. 


ENTER THE ELDERS 
The war in Berbera was a moment of truth for 
Somaliland. The perception that the government had 


not only abdicated its responsibility to prevent violence 
but was actively fueling the fighting created a danger- 
ous political vacuum. In the absence of any other civic 
institutions with national standing, the forces of peace 
coalesced around clan elders, who represented continu- 
ity and symbolized the values of compromise. 

Resolving conflicts was nothing new for the elders, 
who are experienced professional negotiators. The 
position of elder (always held by men) is not heredi- 
tary, unlike that of chief in many other African coun- 
tries, though over time some families may establish an 
influential place in their community. The elders’ power 
comes from the authority their clan has delegated them 
to manage the clan’s affairs. They are chosen by virtue 
of personal attributes such as age, expertise in the 
political arts of compromise and persuasion, powers of 
oratory, skill as a poet, religious knowledge, piety, 
wealth, generosity, courage, and a reputation for fair- 
ness. ; 

Nothing is secret with the elders. Their discussions 
are held in open forums that all adult males of the clan 
or their representatives can attend. They settle disputes 
within the clan, and are responsible for relations with 
other groups, including declaring war and making 
peace. 

Worried about the independent political base of the 
elders, the Siad Barre regime had worked hard to 
destroy their effectiveness. Once Isaaks became the 
target of government repression, some of the elders 
were bought off or silenced through intimidation and 
humiliation, but many others stood their ground, 
providing leadership and solace. It was the war against 
Siad Barre, however, that reinforced the bonds. An 
Isaak Council of Elders was formed after the mass 
exodus of June 1988, and it is widely recognized that 
its work made it possible for the SNM to survive. The 
elders sent young men from the clan to serve as 
fighters, and also provided money, food, political 
advice, and logistical and moral support. 

The fighting in Berbera encouraged the elders to 
embark on a process that would not only stop the 
bloodshed but construct a broader settlement to 
ensure security by promoting peace and reconciliation 
throughout Somaliland. A series of bilateral peace 
conferences at the local level led to multilateral confer- 
ences at the regional level, culminating in a national 
conference in Borama from late January through May 
1993 that adopted a countrywide security framework, 
laid down a national constitutional structure, and led 
to a peaceful change of government. (The new presi- 
dent is Mohammed Haji Ibrahim Egal, a veteran 
politician who served as prime minister of Somalia in 
the 1960s.) 

The experience of Somaliland shows the importance 
of treating peace-building, peace-making, and peace- 
enforcing as an integral process. Above all, it proves 
that peace-building calls for a degree of sensitivity, 


patience, perseverance, and endurance that only a 
people whose own survival is at stake can muster. 

The conferences always lasted longer than sched- 
uled, as unexpected questions arose that required 
weeks of negotiation: “What is the hurry?” asked one 
elder. “The killings lasted for years. We cannot bring 
the dead back. But we can bring peace. If we hurry and 
fail, it is not only a betrayal of the future; it shows 
disrespect to the collective suffering of the past.” 

Facilitators trusted to remain neutral provided each 
side with a list of those from the opposing group 
planning to attend. The lists were vetted to weed out 
elders regarded as “men of war.” To create calm and 
goodwill, the opening sessions were dominated by 
speeches, the reading of poetry, religious ceremonies, 
and generous hospitality by the hosts. “You have to 
lower the temperature,” explained another elder. 

“People cannot make peace if there is fire in their eyes 
and hate in their hearts.” 

The elders followed their traditional E to 
mediation, guided by the Somali proverb: “If you want 
to dismantle a hedge, remove one thorn bush at a 
time.” Opponents are encouraged to meet face to face 
to overcome the bitterness and suspicions that divide 
them. Contentious issues are avoided until the partici- 
pants have established a level of understanding that 
encourages debate rather than arguments. Common 
interests—commercial considerations, existing inter- 
marriages—are highlighted to create incentives for 
compromise. In this case, developing the trust essen- 
tial for negotiation helped sustain the peace process by 
making eubeeguent breach of agreements dishonor- 
able. 

Pragmatism ie been the hallmark of the negotia- 
tions, which are ongoing. The objective is to arrive at 
agreements that the parties to be reconciled have 
already drawn up and adopted—the larger meetings 
merely reaffirming what the parties themselves know to 
be an acceptable compromise. The parties are directly 
responsible for putting the accords into effect. Other 
groups do not intervene unless asked to do so. 

Exceptions are made in the case of serious disputes 
with national implications, such as the October 1992 
Sheikh conference that ended the Berbera conflict. 
Elders from throughout Somaliland attended, and 
arbitration committees were established to resolve 
questions that the two sides, the Isse Muse and Habr 
Unis clans of Berbera, could not agree on. All the elders 
signed the bilateral agreement, to highlight its signifi- 
cance. In addition, they agreed to supervise implemen- 
tation, and took on the responsibility of punishing 
violators. 

By contrast, the uN-brokered pacts in Somalia have 
collapsed because there were no mechanisms for 
enforcing them locally. Nor has there been an effort to 
develop political structures that would maintain pres- 
sure on the signatories to keep their word. In Somali- 
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land the comerstones of the agreements are the local 
joint security committees created in areas of mixed clan 
population to monitor and implement the accords and 
devise penalties for violations. These committees, 
which consist mainly of local elders, act as a rapid 
deployment force, responding promptly to develop- 
ments that threaten the peace—the theft of livestock, 
the incursion of militias into another group’s territory, 
and murder. 

The government has only recently begun to disarm 
and demobilize clan militias and gunmen. Somaliland 
has no army, and the police force is totally inadequate. 
Armed bandits remain the greatest threat to personal 
security and the general peace. Many clans have agreed 
not to seek compensation for the death of a bandit. In 
some accords the parties have agreed to make the 
bandit’s family responsible for damages in cases of 
murder and theft. Instances of habitual bandits killed 
or handed over to police by their own families—an 
unprecedented development in Somali society—are 
not uncommon now. 


A SOMALI SOLUTION 
TO A SOMALI PROBLEM 

Peace-building demands intimate knowledge of a 
community, and its history, economics, and social 
relations. Most important, it requires an understanding 
of the politics of its geography. In Somalia the UN 
consistently failed to grasp the most fundamental fact 
of all—that material reasons prompted and fueled the 
violence. 

Local conferences dealt almost exclusively with 
material issues. Disputes over assets—land, grazing 
rights, the use of wells, the return of houses and stolen 
vehicles, and the exchange of stray livestock— 
dominated discussions, either because those problems 
were the source of historical tensions or because the 
years of conflict had created new grievances. This helps 
explain the basis of the elders’ authority: they are 
intimately involved in the mundane affairs of their 
clans. 

Placing material questions at the heart of the peace 
agenda at the local level, and implementing the agree- 
ments on them before moving on to regional disputes, 
have been the key to the elders’ success. Improvements 
in the security situation have resulted in tangible 
material gains, such as the return of property and the 
reopening of trade routes for livestock. These economic 
benefits have in turn improved security; when clans 
that had been suspicious of each other graze their 
animals together, trade, social relations, and the ex- 
change of intelligence are furthered, which makes 
stability more likely and conflict less likely. 

Driven by its agenda, the quest for a quick fix, and a 
timetable shaped by the international feel-good factor, 
UN agreements in Somalia faltered where it mat- 
tered—on the ground. Problems were to be “solved” 
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before uN officials understood the nature of the 
problem. Less than a month after United States ma- 
rines arrived in Mogadishu, Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali in early January 1993 opened the first 
political conference for Somalia in Addis Ababa, Ethio- 
pia, before his organization had any political officers in 
the region. The schedule of the subsequent meeting 
was announced at the January talks. To assume, in 
such a delicate situation, that artificial deadlines con- 
centrate minds is to invite failure. Many Somalis in 
Mogadishu cautioned against a speedy process, empha- 
sizing that conflicts had to be resolved at the local and 
regional level before national discussions could begin. 
In Somaliland, the conference between the Isaak and 
Darod clans of the Erigayvo region was preceded by at 
least seven separate conferences between the groups 
over the period of a year. 

To hail the elders as the saviors of Somaliland is to 
miss the larger point of their achievement. They 
succeeded because ordinary people gave them the 
authority to make peace and promote reconciliation. In 
turn, they made their task a collective endeavor. Somali 
elders put into practice what thoughtful development 
specialists describe as the prerequisites for sustainable 
development: community support, participation in 
and ownership of the process, common goals, legiti- 
mate representation, and a long-term process. 

The fact that the negotiations took place in Somali- 
land itself is of crucial significance. Because of their 
national importance, there was widespread interest in 
the Borama and Sheikh conferences. A Somali relief 
worker who followed both highlighted the benefits of 
the two-way traffic between elders and the population: 
“Every elder will meet at least 20 people a day—in his 
home, on the road, at the mosque, at the tea shop. He 
tells us what was said and decided; this makes its way 
into the grapevine. Everyone gives him his or her 
opinion. He takes our views back to the conference 
table. The feedback helps to shape the content of the 
debate and becomes a part of the decision-making 
process itself... Everyone feels involved. This could 
not happen if they were cooped up in some conference 
center in Nairobi or Addis Ababa.” 

Carrying the process forward “‘at home” had other 
advantages. Guests and hosts were both expected to 
honor certain codes of conduct, and this in itself was a 
restraint, because of the fear that bad manners would 
be held against individuals and groups. When unantici- 
pated problems cropped up, the facilitators tapped 
reservoirs invisible to foreign eyes. To a group refusing 
to participate in proposed discussions, the hosts 
would send elders related through their mothers to the 
group. “At home” also meant that the conferences 
were largely financed by the communities of Somali- 
land and the Somaliland diaspora. While foreign 


contributions helped the Boroma conference, they 
were for the most part limited. 

Many factors made the negotiations possible, and 
some are unique to Somaliland. The non-Isaak clans in 
the northwest—the Dulbahante, Gadabursi, Warsen- 
geli, and: Isse—had been allies of the Siad Barre regime. 
But long before the ouster, influential members of 
these groups began talks with the snm in order to 
prevent retaliation against non-Isaaks. This helped 
preempt an escalation of the conflict once the move- 
ment had routed Siad Barre’s army in the north. In 
retaking Somaliland, sNM fighters smashed the Gada- 
bursi town of Dila in February 1991, shaking both 
non-Isaak and Isaak leaders. The sNM called a halt to 
such revenge attacks. Representatives from the non- 
Isaak clans held discussions with the movement in 
Berbera. In the end, they decided not to repeat history 
but to close the book on atrocities that took place 
before the February 1991 cease-fire. 

Another important factor in the success of the peace 
talks is that the SNM, representing the Isaak, the largest 
and most powerful clan in the area, had won the 
old-fashioned way—on the battlefield. A balance of 
terror would undoubtedly have prolonged the war in 
Somaliland, at least for some time. The Isaaks’ decision 
to pursue reconciliation, despite the anger they felt, 
was enlightened self-interest; any other choice guaran- 
teed a future shadowed by mistrust, fear, and killings. 
But some of the enduring flash points in Somalia—for 
example, the port of Kismayu—can perhaps only be 
settled by outright military victory by one side or the 
other. 

None of this, however, can mask the fact that 
Somaliland has been completely destroyed by a decade 
of war. Its infrastructure has collapsed. The govern- 
ment has no money. It cannot pay salaries, forcing 
experienced doctors, teachers, and managers to seek 
jobs with foreign agencies. Thousands of heavily armed 
young men—the greatest threat to security, peace and 
reconciliation—are unable to find alternative employ- 


„ment. Neither the government nor the public can 


comprehend the refusal of the UN and donor countries 
to assist Somaliland. The folly of spending millions to 
wage a military conflict in Mogadishu while withhold- 
ing the thousands that could sustain peace in Somali- 
land has given their criticism a sharper edge. 
Boutros-Ghali has made it clear that recognition of 
Somaliland is not on the UN’s agenda. The war that 
engulfed Somalia, and the absence of a central govern- 
ment, have delayed the day of reckoning. No one 
knows what the future holds. What is certain is that 
any UN efforts to enforce unity will spark a new war and 
a new tragedy for the people of Somaliland and 
Somalia. a 
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Adjustment in Africa: 

Reforms, Results, and the Road Ahead 

By Christine W. Jones and Miguel A. Kiguel. Published 
for the World Bank by New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. 284 pp., $19.95. 

Hemmed In: 

Responses to Africa’s Economic Decline 

Edited by Thomas M. Callaghy and John Ravenhill. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1993. 573 pp., $50.00, 
cloth; $18.50, paper. 

According to the World Bank, structural adjustment 
has provided a good foundation for the creation of 
“sustainable, poverty-reducing growth” in Africa. In a 
new World Bank report examining this thesis, the 6 
African countries (out of 29 surveyed) that had insti- 
tuted policy changes since undertaking structural 
adjustment registered significant economic progress. 
However, the authors note that even these six countries 
do not measure up to the newly industrializing econo- 
mies in Asia, and none showed more than a little 
improvement in public enterprise and financial reform. 
(Two of sub-Saharan Africa’s stronger economies, 
South Africa and Botswana—which did not implement 
structural adjustment programs—were excluded from 
the survey. It would have been interesting to see their 
development compared with those countries undergo- 
ing adjustment.) 

The report admits that “unrealistically high hopes” 
have been a burden to adjustment programs, but 

complains that “[o]pponents have wrongly cast and 
criticized adjustment as an alternative: to measures 
supporting long-term development.” The authors ar- 
gue that this confusion has led to increased and 

_ unwarranted pessimism: “The turn-around in growth 
shows that adjustment—even incomplete adjustment— 
can put African countries back on the road to 
development.” 

In contrast, Hemmed In claims a more “realistic” 
perspective on African development than both the 
Afro-pessimists and those who assert that. structural 
adjustment has put the continent on a new course 
toward prosperity. Certain ideological and practical 
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problems are targeted and examined: the belief that 
structural adjustment is a quick fix for Africa’s strug- 
gling economies; the fact that trade liberalization has 
begun a process of de-industrialization rather than an 
improvement in industrial efficiency; the realization 
that the relative inflexibility of both political and 
economic actors has proven to be a greater force 
against change than previously thought; and the failure 
of democratic reforms to guarantee the effective imple- 
mentation of economic reforms. According to the 
authors, the IMF, World Bank, and international finan- 
cial institutions—all three of which created the current 
“back to the future” economic policy for Africa—have 
been too simplistic and Western-centric in their analy- 
sis of a complex African reality; but if they learn from 
the mistakes of the first decade of attempted structural 
adjustment in Africa, there is hope that structural 
adjustment will eventually succeed. 

Melissa J. Sherman 


Breaking Story: The South African Press 
By Gordon S. Jackson. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1993. 
308 pp., $34.95. 

Though stunted by years of government suppres- 
sion, economic crises, and public apathy, a free press is 
emerging as South Africa dismantles its apartheid 
government. Gordon Jackson, a South African journal- 
ist who worked in Johannesburg for three years follow- 
ing the Soweto riots in 1976, examines the recent 
history of the print media in the country. In the 
process, he addresses many of the problems that face 
any modern press, namely, the friction between objec- 
tive and advocacy journalism, the search for credibility, 
and the danger of government regulation. As the 
country moves toward its first multiracial elections, 
these issues are particularly relevant to the future of 
democracy and free expression. With the rise of 
alternative papers, the predominantly white press that 
was once submissive to the government may soon 
become a buttress of the new democracy. Breaking 
Story examines this possibility in careful detail while 
remaining critical of the media’s past weakness. 

Leanne P. Mos 
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Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 

March 18—In Honolulu, US Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen 
convenes the lst meeting attended by the finance ministers 
from all 17 of the group’s member countries. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

March 22—The fund approves a $1.5-billion loan to Russia in 
exchange for the government’s agreement to impose new 
taxes and tighter budgetary controls. 


Middle East Peace Talks 

March 30—In Cairo, the Palestine Liberation Organization says 
it will resume peace talks with Israel after the two sides agree 
to allow international peacekeepers to operate in Hebron; 
talks had been halted following the February 25 massacre of 
at least 29 Palestinians by an Israeli settler in a Hebron 
mosque. 

March 31—Israel agrees to a PLO request for an international 

` peacekeeping force in the West Bank city of Hebron; the - 
force will be made up of 160 lightly armed observers from 
Italy, Norway, and Denmark; both sides also agree to resume 
peace talks on Palestinian self-rule in the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 

(OECD) 

March 25—All OECD members except the US agree to ban the 
export of hazardous wastes to third world countries. Exports 
of toxic wastes will be banned immediately; the export of 
waste for recycling will be banned beginning January 1, 
1998. 


United Nations (UN) 

March 18—The Security Council votes unanimously to con- 
demn the massacre in the West Bank town of Hebron last 
month; the United States abstains from voting on para- 
graphs concerning protection for the Palestinians and imply- 
ing that Jerusalem is part of the occupied territories. 

March 31—The Security Council votes unanimously to send 
3,500 new peacekeeping troops to Sarajevo, central Bosnia, 
and Croatia; the original resolution called for 10,000 troops, 
but yesterday the US said it could not afford its portion of 
the costs of sending a force that large. 


ALGERIA 


March 10—Muslim gunmen free 900 prisoners, including 280 
who had been sentenced to death, from a maximum-security 
prison in eastern Algeria. 

March 16—The state press service reports Algerian forces have 
killed 57 suspected Muslim militants in the past week, 39 of 
them in Algiers. 

March 30—Two bareheaded women are killed at a bus stop in 
Algiers; Muslim militants are believed to be responsible. Last 
month Muslim fundamentalists announced that women who 
did not veil themselves in public would be targets for assas- 
sination. 
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-ANGOLA 


March 3—Relief flights to the besieged northern city of Ma- 
lange are suspended after the March 1 shelling of a World ` 
Food Program plane at the Malange airport. 


AZERBAUAN 

March 19—At least 12 people are killed and 53 others 
wounded, many of them critically, in a bomb explosion at a 
subway station in Baku; no group takes responsibility. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


March 1—After meeting with Russian Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev, Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic agrees to 
open the Tuzla airfield to UN relief flights. The UN had set a 
March 7 deadline for the Serbs to open the airport; more 
than 200,000 Bosnian Muslim refugees have sought refuge 
in Tuzla, a UN-declared “‘safe area.” l 

March 17—Bosnian Serbs and the Bosnian government sign a 
cease-fire agreement to allow Sarajevans and relief supplies 
limited movement across Serb siege lines around Sarajevo. 

March 18—The Bosnian Croats and Bosnian Muslims sign a 
federation agreement in Washington; they will join their 
territories, but final boundaries will not be drawn until a 
territorial agreement is reached with the Bosnian Serbs. Un- 
der the agreement, 15 small regions, some Croat-dominated 
and some Muslim-dominated, will be formed. Muslims and 
Croats will share the responsibility for national defense, 
commerce, and foreign affairs. 

March 19—Bosnian Croats and Muslims begin to exchange 
1,300 Muslim and Croat prisoners of war as part of the 
agreement signed March 17. 

March 21—UN peacekeepers report they have found heavy 
weaponry, including tanks, howitzers, and mortars, on the 
edge of the 12.4-mile radius of the exclusion zone the UN 
imposed last month around Sarajevo. 

March 23—Bosnian Serbs hijack and loot 10 UN trucks carry- 
ing 94 tons of food and medical supplies to the Muslim en- 
clave of Maglaj; 9 of the trucks are still missing. 

March 30—Speaking in Sarajevo, US Ambassador to the UN 
Madeleine K. Albright announces that the US will give Sara- 
jevo $10 million for reconstruction but will not send troops 
to Bosnia until a full peace agreement has been negotiated. 


BURUNDI 


March 12—Relief agencies and diplomats report heavy casual- 
ties after violence that erupted last week between. the rival 
Hutu and Tutsi groups, The New York Times reports. 

March 23—President Cyprien Ntaryamira addresses the nation 
on public radio, asking the Tutsi-dominated army to stop 
fighting with Hutus in Bujumbura, the capital, and its sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

March 26—Relief officials and diplomats report that after 6 
days of heavy fighting, the struggle between the Tutsi army 
and Hutu majority in Bujumbura is over. 


CAMBODIA 


March 26—The town of Pailin, a major Khmer Rouge strong- 
hold in the northwest, fell to government forces a week ago, 
The New York Times reports. 


CHINA 

March 4—A Beijing court convicts Shen Taifu, the former chief 
of the Great Wall Machinery and Electronics Group, on brib- 
ery and corruption charges and sentences him to death for 
his role in a $115-million corporate bond scandal exposed 
last year; Li Xiaoshi, a former vice minister at the State Sci- 
ence and Technology Commission, receives a 20-year prison 
sentence for accepting bribes from ‘Shen. 

March 10—The 2d plenary session of the eighth National 
People’s Congress convenes in Beijing; President Jiang Ze- 
min tells legislators that “stability” is “indispensable.” 

Seven prominent intellectuals, led by historian Xu Liang- 
ying, issue a petition addressed to President Jiang and Qiao 
Shi, chairman of the National People’s Congress, appealing 
for freedom of speech and thought and the release of those 
jailed for expressing their ideas. “To talk about moderniza- 
tion without mentioning human rights,” reads the text, “is 
like climbing a tree to catch a fish.” Several dozen dissidents 
have been detained recently. 


CROATIA 


March 4—President Franjo Tudjman says he endorses the 
cease-fire accord signed earlier this week by the Bosnian 
Muslims and Croats. 

March 8—A NATO troop plane flying to France over Croatia is 
hit by anti-aircraft fire and forced to land; 4 passengers are 
injured; the Croatian government blames Serbs occupying 
the Krajina region for the attack. 


EGYPT 

March 11—Gunmen kill 2 priests and 3 worshippers outside 
the Moharrak monastery in Qussiya, 180 miles south of 
Cairo; police say the attackers were Muslim militants. 

March 21—Government soldiers attack Islamic militants in 
Balayza, 215 miles south of Cairo; 6 militants and 1 soldier 
are killed. 


EL SALVADOR 


March 17—Election authorities bar residents of 3 towns in the 
Chalatenango area, where support for antigovernment guer- 
tillas had been strong, from voting in their towns for the 
national elections March 20; voters will have to travel to the 
provincial capital of Chalatenango in order to vote. 

March 30—On March 20, El Salvador held its 1st election after 
12 years of civil war between the government and the leftist 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front that ended in 
January.1992; preliminary results released today show that 
Armando Calderón Sol, the candidate of the ruling National- 
ist Republican Alliance (ARENA), received 49 percent of 
votes cast, defeating leftist candidate Ruben Zamora, who 
received 25 percent; election authorities announce that a 
runoff election will be held April 24. 


FRANCE 


March 28—The government announces it is abandoning a re- 
cent decree that permitted employers to pay workers under 
age 25 between 30% and 80% of the $1,000 monthly mini- 
mum wage. Student protests have been occurring for 3 
weeks in several cities; on March 25 in Paris and Lyons, 
200,000 youths demonstrated against the decree. The mea- 
sure was designed to increase employment in France. 


GEORGIA 
March 26—The Defense Ministry reports that Abkhazian sepa- 
ratists have taken over the village of Lata just outside 
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Abkhazia’s borders—the Ist territory they have captured 
outside the breakaway province. 


GERMANY 


March 25—Police say local neo-Nazis today firebombed a syna- 
gogue in Lübeck in the 1st such attack since World War II. 


ISRAEL 


March 1—Israel releases 596 Palestinian prisoners; the govern- 
ment has promised to release as many as 1,000 of the 9,000 
Palestinian prisoners in custody in response to the February 
25 massacre by a Jewish settler of at least 29 Palestinians in 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank city of Hebron. 

Israeli troops fatally wound a Jewish settler near the West 
Bank city of Bidya; the army calls the killing a “tragic error.” 

March 3—Israel frees 400 more Palestinian prisoners. 

It is reported that at least 22 Palestinians have been killed 
by Israeli forces during Palestinian protests in the aftermath 
of the February 25 massacre. 

March 13—Israel’s government outlaws the radical anti-Arab 
Jewish groups Kach and Kahane Chai, declaring them terror- 
ist organizations. 

March 23—Israeli troops kill 3 Palestinians during a gun battle 
with suspected Hamas militants in Hebron. 

March 24—The government announces it will allow lightly 
armed international peacekeepers to be stationed in Hebron. 

March 28—Undercover Israeli soldiers kill 6 Palestinians sus- 
pected to be members of the Fatah Hawks, an armed wing of 
PLO chairman Yasir Arafat’s mainstream Fatah faction. 


ITALY 

March 30—Final results from national parliamentary elections 
held March 27-28 show that a right-wing coalition has dis- 
placed the centrist Christian Democratic party that had gov- 
emed Italy since 1948. Rightists won 58.1% of the vote, and 
an absolute majority of 366 seats in the 630-seat lower 
house; left-wing parties, including the Democratic Party of 
the Left and the Communist Refounding, won 33.8%. 


Mexico 

March 2—In San Cristébal de las Casas, the government and 
the Zapatista National Liberation Army (EZLN) reach a ten- 
tative peace settlement. The government’s promises include 
greater human rights and protection for Indians, land re- 
forms, electoral reforms, and improved schooling. The docu- 
ment must be ratified by the peasant communities involved. 

March 23—Institutional Revolutionary party (PRI) presidential 
candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio Murrieta is assassinated 
during a campaign stop in Tijuana; the gunman, Mario 
Aburto Martinez, is caught; he tells police that he has ‘‘saved 
Mexico.” 

March 29—The PRI selects Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de León, an 
Amercian-educated economist and a former budget and fi- 
nance minister and education minister, as its new candidate 
for president. 


RUSSIA 


March 15—In Moscow, representatives of Russia and Latvia 
initial an agreement setting an August 31 deadline for the 
withdrawal of the remaining 13,000 Russian troops in 
Latvia; the pact also gives Russia a 4-year lease on the Soviet 
early warning radar station at Skrunda. The last Russian sol- 
dier left Lithuania in August; an agreement with Estonia is 
under negotiation. 
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SLOVAKIA 

March 10—Parliament, voting 78 to 2, with 56 abstentions, 
passes a motion of no confidence against the government of 
Prime Minister Vladimir Meciar, leader of the Movement for 
a Democratic Slovakia, which led Slovakia out of Czechoslo- 
vakia in January 1993; differences between Meciar and Presi- 
dent Michal Kovac and charges that the government’s 
privatization of state-owned enterprises benefited Meciar’s 
party and associates preceded the vote. 

March 14—Jozef Moravcik, Czechoslovakia’s last foreign min- 
ister, is sworn in as prime minister, along with his cabinet; 
he heads a 5-party coalition including the rightist Christian 
Democrats, former Communists regrouped under the Party 
of the Left, and 3 smaller centrist parties; Moravcik says he 
will call for fall elections. 


SOMALIA 

March 16—Clan leader Mohammed Farah Aidid rejects a 
peace agreement reached yesterday by 12 other clan leaders 
meeting in Cairo; the agreement calls for an all-party council 
to restore peace in the country. 

March 17—Aidid meets in Nairobi for 3 hours of UN-mediated 
talks with rival clan leader Mohammed Ali Mahdi. 

March 25——Operation Restore Hope, the US military-humani- 
tarian action in Somalia that began in December 1992, ends 
with the withdrawal of the last American forces from Mogad- 
ishu; the remnants of the Italian and German contingents in 
the UN force are also withdrawing; 30 US troops were killed 
and 175 wounded during the mission. Some 19,000 UN 
peacekeeping troops remain in the country, where a war- 
induced famine that claimed an estimated 300,000 lives has 
ended. 

March 28—Souther Somali groups allied with rival faction 
leaders Ahmed Omar Jess and Mohammed Said Hersi sign a 
peace pact in Nairobi concerning the southern port of Kis- 


mayu. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 1—In Durban, Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, the head of 
the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom party, meets with African 
National Congress leader Nelson Mandela; they agree that 
Inkatha will “provisionally” register for the country’s 1st free 
elections, scheduled for April 26-28; the official deadline for 
party registration, February 12, passed without the registra- 
tion of Inkatha and several white separatist parties. 

March 10—President Lucas Mangope flees Bophuthatswana, 1 
of the so-called government-established “homelands” for 
blacks in South Africa, after protests against his refusal to 
open the homeland to the April elections. 

Inkatha and a bloc of white separatists declare a halt to 
negotiations over registration for the April elections. 

March11—President F. W. de Klerk sends the army into 
Bophuthatswana to end rioting and drive out white separat- 
ists who had come to defend the homeland’s independence; 
the death toll estimates range from 20 to 50 people, includ- 
ing several blacks killed by white vigilantes and at least 3 
whites killed by black homeland security forces. 

March 18—Judge Richard J. Goldstone, the chairman of a 
standing commission on violence, issues a report showing 
that senior officials of the South African police armed and 
assisted Zulu nationalists in a campaign involving partisan 
warfare, political hit squads, and terrorist attacks; witnesses 
said Lieutenant General Basie Smit, now second-in-com- 
mand of the South African police, and Major General Krap- 


pies Englebrecht, now the chief of counterintelligence, 
oversaw a network that provided weapons to Inkatha. 

March 22—After a mutiny by homeland police and soldiers 
who feared the loss of their pension funds before the elec- 
tions, the South African government takes control of Ciskei, 
the homeland of the Xhosa people. 

March 28—Thirty-four people are killed in downtown Johan- 
nesburg in clashes between Zulu nationalist demonstrators, 
ANC security guards, and South African police officers dur- 
ing a demonstration by Inkatha Freedom party supporters 
opposed to the April elections. Officials from the ANC and 
Inkatha blame each other's parties for provoking the blood- 
shed. 

March 31—De Klerk declares a state of emergency in KwaZulu, 
the Zulu homeland, and orders troops to protect political 
campaigning and balloting in the homeland and surround- 
ing Natal province; troops will also take over the homeland’s 
police force. 


UKRAINE 

March 6—Sixty nuclear warheads, the 1st of Ukraine’s arsenal 
of 1,600 shipped under a January agreement with Russia 
and the US, arrive in Russia for dismantling; US President 
Bill Clinton announced March 4 that the US would double 
aid to Ukraine for the process, to $700 million. 

March 25—Two days before the 1st parliamentary elections in 
independent Ukraine are to begin, President Leonid Krav- 
chuk says in a televised speech that he wants parliament to 
give him special powers over the economy and law enforce- 
ment and wants to cancel early presidential and local elec- 
tions scheduled for June, to avoid a “vacuum of power.” 

March 28—Results from yesterday’s elections show that of the 
49 races for seats in the new 450-seat parliament that were 
decided in the 1st round, centrists won 20; the Communist 
party, 12; moderate nationalist parties, including Rukh, 4; 
and the extreme nationalist Ukrainian National Assembly, 2. 
In a nonbinding referendum in the autonomous republic of 
Crimea, 70% voted for joint Ukrainian-Russian citizenship. 
More than 90% of participants in a referendum in the 
Donetsk and Lugansk areas voted to join the economic 
union of the Commonwealth of Independent States and to 
establish Russian as a 2d official language. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

March 13—In the 3d such incident in 5 days, mortar shells are 
fired from outside the grounds onto the tarmac and a termi- 
nal roof at London’s Heathrow Airport but do not explode; 
the Irish Republican Army takes responsibility. 


Northern Ireland 

March 30—Responding to the British-Irish peace initiative pro- 
posed in December, the Irish Republican Army declares a 
72-hour unilateral cease-fire—its 1st in 20 years except for 
ones at Christmas—to begin April 5. 


UNITED STATES 
March 10—Daniel Buyon, a leader of the Haitian exile group 
Veye Yo, is shot and killed in Miami; Buyon is the 4th exile 
to be killed since 1991; all 4 were vocal backers of ousted 
Haitian president Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 
The government announces it will allow US manufactur- 
ers to sell spy satellite technology to foreign buyers. a 
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Tiananmen and the Future of China 


BY Liu BINYAN 


the People’s Republic of China and 10 years 

into Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms, 1a 

series of mass demonstrations culminated in confronta- 

tion and massacre at Beijing’s Tiananmen Square. 

There had been smaller-scale protests in Beijing in 

1976, but they were directed at the leaders of the 

Cultural Revolution; those of 1989 targeted the Com- 
munist party itself. 

Deng had originally launched his ambitious reform 

program in the face of impending economic collapse in 


Qir 4, 1989, 40 years after the founding of 


1979. Yet after a decade of reforms, there was more . 


opposition to his government than ever, indicating that 
the reform program had done little to solve the 
problems it was supposed to. In fact, the problems 
were even worse than they had been before any reforms 
had been instituted. 

Deng had begun his economic reforms in the 
countryside, which is where they enjoyed their greatest 
success. Loosening the bonds of the “people’s com- 
munes” set up by Mao Zedong two decades previously, 


they liberated 800 million peasants from a system of | 


agricultural semislavery and gave them not only mobil- 
ity but the freedom to farm a piece of land for 
themselves. Within a short time hunger was alleviated 
and peasant income rose. But by 1985 agricultural 
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Hope (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990). 
This article was translated from the Chinese by David M. 
Kamen. . 


production had begun to stagnate as land was divided 
into ever-smaller parcels that peasants were still not 
given the right to own; moreover, the pace of urban 
economic reform had slowed as well. It was also in 
1985 that the Communist regime withdrew the limited 
press freedoms that Chinese journalists had struggled 
so hard to achieve; intellectuals, entrepreneurs, and 
government officials who had supported the reforms 
now found themselves under attack. All this happened 
because Deng had once again found it necessary to 
cater to hard-liners in the party. By the end of 1986, 
however, mass discontent with official corruption, 
inflation, and rigid ideological controls led to student 
demonstrations in a dozen major cities. 


FEAR AT THE HELM 

A comparison of the periods between 1986 and 
1989 and 1989 and 1994 is helpful in understanding 
China’s current situation as well as its future. Deng’s 
response to the student movements at the outset of 
each period was the same: suppress them. On both 
occasions he joined the hard-liners in opportunistically 
blaming the mass protests on the leaders of the liberal 
wing of the party, dismissing then-General Secretary 
Hu Yaobang in 1987 and dumping Hu’s successor, 
Zhao Ziyang, in 1989. He purged the liberal intellectu- 
als and supporters of reform in the party after both 
movements, although the repression and purges that 
followed the 1989 Tiananmen demonstrations were far 
more brutal than those of 1987. Deng’s use of the 
military to carry out a large-scale massacre in the 
capital itself was a step that no other ruler in Chinese 
history—including Mao Zedong—had taken. 

Deng took this step because, far more than in 1979, 
he felt himself in danger of being overthrown. It is hard 
to say whether it was the demonstrations that spread to 
200 or 300 cities and towns throughout China in May 
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and June 1989 that frightened him so, or if it was the 
serious disputes that arose among high-level party and 
military leaders as to how to deal with the protests. But 
in either case it was fear that accounts for the striking 
difference in the policies and tactics adopted by the 
regime during the 1987-1989 and the 1989-1994 
periods. 

After the 1986 protests, a movement to “Oppose 
Bourgeois Liberalism” was launched throughout China 
(it was actually the third such movement, following 
those of 1981 and 1983), but it lasted only four 
months arid petered out in May 1987. The dozen or so 
intellectuals who were purged had their party member- 
ships revoked and were put under police surveillance 
for a short time. None were actually arrested, and their 
right to engage in normal activities was restored a short 
time later. Meanwhile Zhao Ziyang went on to an- 
nounce an expansion of press freedoms at the thir- 
teenth party congress that September. Elections at all 
levels of the National People’s Congress as well as to 
the party Central Committee were more democratic in 
their procedures than before. There were steady (albeit 
circumscribed) reforms of the political system during 

- the 1987-1989 period, and new press freedoms reached 
a peak at that time. None of this could have happened 
without Deng’s approval. 

The aftermath of the 1989 protests was very differ- 
ent. Besides the massacre of at least 500 people in 
Beijing, dozens of people in other provinces were 
executed for “rioting.” Thousands more were arrested; 
many were sentenced to prison terms ranging from 3 to 
15 years. Whether they were simply detained or sent to 
prison, these people were almost universally deprived 
of their original jobs on release and were often harassed 
or found obstacles placed in their way when they tried 
to start enterprises of their own to support themselves. 
Even today, five years later, the political pressure has 
not let up. Although, for example, many more newspa- 
pers are being published and their themes and content 
have become more diverse, they are still forbidden to 
engage in the kind of wide-ranging political discussion 
and reporting on corruption and abuses that they had 
before Tiananmen. 

From this it can be seen that although Deng and his 
group had been willing to risk gradual political liberal- 
ization during the 1987—1989 period in order to win 
back popular support and buy political stability, they 
no longer had the courage and self-confidence to do so 
after 1989. Deng’s new policy was instead to win social 
and political stability by using rapid economic growth 
to materially improve people’s lives. He has achieved 
this goal, albeit temporarily and only in part. 

For some time after the repression of June 1989, 
many Chinese dissidents persisted in believing that the 
regime’s days were numbered, and that major political 
changes were inevitable in two or three years. They did 
not anticipate the complete collapse of the Communist 


regime, but the gradual replacement of the hard-liners 
by liberals within the party and the consequent return 
to the more open political conditions of the 1987- 
1989 period. These predicted changes failed to materi- 
alize, due in large part to two factors that the dissidents 
could not have foreseen: the provisional success of 
Deng’s new rapid-growth economic policy, and the. 
political collapse and social chaos in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union. 


THE IRONY OF TIANANMEN 

Strangely, it was the ghost of the Tiananmen move- 
ment the Deng regime had murdered that enabled the 
Chinese Communists to sidestep collapse in the early 
1990s. Largely as a result of ill-considered reforms in 
the price system, China in the summer of 1988 
suffered its worst inflation since 1949, which set off 
panic buying, bank runs, and nationwide social up- 
heaval. Antireformists in the party blamed Zhao Ziyang 
for the disorders, adding these to his lengthening 
catalog of sins. They forced Deng to agree to a 
retrenchment of the economy and a halt to the reforms 
under the slogan of “Controlling the economic environ- 
ment and consolidating the economic order.” 

After the failure of the Tiananmen movement, this 
policy succeeded all too well, throwing the state- 
centered economy into a tailspin, causing thousands of 
factories to go bankrupt and throwing more than 30 
million people out of work. With the Tiananmen 
protests fresh in their minds, and fearing that these 
workers might take to the streets and create a crisis far 
more serious than Tiananmen, the regime began to 
gradually deemphasize economic austerity and resume 
the path of reform. 

This change in course is what eventually saved Deng 
Xiaoping. The hard-liners used the Tiananmen protests 


` to further their own schemes; having crushed the 


Tiananmen movement and forced Zhao to step down, 
they began to show that their ultimate objective was to 
strike at Deng and his reforms. In their open attacks on 
Zhao after June 4, much of what the hard-liners 
criticized Zhao for having said had originally been 
articulated by Deng himself! The fact that even Jiang 
Zemin, who as party general secretary had been Deng’s 
creation all along, went over to the hard-liners’ side in 
this confrontation is a good illustration of-the hard- 
liners’ arrogance and Deng’s weakness at the tirne. As 
the political climate gradually changed, however, reflect- 
ing the relaxation of austerity measures and new 
economic growth (to the hard-liners’ discredit), Deng 
was finally able to restore his stature through strenuous 
political fence-mending. In speeches during a tour of 
southern provinces in early 1992, he pandered to 
provincial and local government officials in a bid to 
gain their support, touting the rewards of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and criticizing the “extreme leftism” of 
the hard-liners. 


THE COMMUNIST-APPROVED 
` OPIATE OF THE MASSES 

The five years since June 4, 1989, have been a 
condensed and intensified replay of the previous 
decade’s history. From 1979 to 1989, there had been 
intermittent and sporadic concessions to political 
reform, as well as attempts at or spontaneous occur- 
rences of press freedom that were never formally 
legalized; all these vanished after June 1989. Pessi- 
mism about China’s future had been growing among 
the Chinese people before then, and they had very little 
confidence in the Communist regime; their last hopes 
died with the echoes of the June 4 gunfire. 

Strangely enough, China’s rapid economic growth 
since 1992 has to a certain extent been driven by the 
despair of the Chinese people and some party cadres. 
Since the June 4 massacre, they have felt that this 
regime is even worse than what they had come to hate 
and revile. In their eyes, the failure of the Tiananmen 
movement proved that they are unable to rid them- 
selves of it and the consequent hopelessness of China’s 
situation. They can also see that the regime is incapable 
of controlling the country, which inevitably means 
more disorder in the future, especially after Deng dies. 
Under these circumstances, they want to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to improve their lives before the 
disorders engulf them. Deng’s exhortations for rapid 
economic growth have thus found an even more 
receptive audience among people disillusioned with 
politics and anxious to throw themselves into commer- 
cial activity. 

Some compare this movement of Deng’s with Mao’s 
“Great Leap Forward” of thirty-odd years ago. Both 
were certainly characterized by the same kind of 
unscrupulousness and disregard of cost or conse- 
quences. The difference between them is that during 
Mao’s time, all the wealth created went to the state 
(regardless of how much of it was genuine), while 
under Deng a great part of the wealth that has been 
amassed over the past four decades and more (as well 
as that recently created) has fallen into private hands. 
Bureaucrats and people with connections to the re- 


gime, knowing that time is short (until either Deng’s ` 


death or yet another policy change), are madly scram- 
bling to get their share of state wealth. Even those 
without opportunities ‘to invest in stocks and real 
estate are turning their daily employment as govern- 
ment functionaries into a source of loot. Over the last 
few years, the amount of wealth that has flowed out of 
China has equaled the amount of foreign investment 
capital that has flowed in. Corruption at all levels is 
open and systematic, if not codified. Everything can be 
bought and sold—official posts, prison terms, even 
AIDS examination certificates for foreigners entering 
China. In the face of this ubiquitous corruption, people 
naturally develop an attitude of cynicism that says, “If 
you can profiteer, why shouldn’t I?” The corruption 
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that had originally been the exclusive province of the 
state has tainted China’s entire social structure. 

For a time during the last two years, Chinese in 
coastal cities had the illusion that everyone could make 
money and get rich. Deng Xiaoping, meanwhile, was 
living under another illusion: that all he had to do was 
keep boosting the economy and China would stay 
stable. But even in the coastal cities there are plenty of 
people whose lives have not improved, such as workers 
at state-owned enterprises, intellectuals unable to find 
a second job, and government employees in nonfinan- 
cial functions. At the same time, with the rapidly 
widening gaps between haves and have-nots, between 
city and countryside, and the growing unscrupulous- 
ness of the very rich, even those with expanding 
incomes are still discontented, while those with falling 
incomes are becoming more and more resentful. 

China lacks the traditions of democracy and free- 
dom, but its traditions of social fairness are neverthe- 
less strong and extensive. During almost 30 years of 
Mao’s rule, traditional Chinese ideas of social equality 
blended with those of utopian socialism and became 
systematized. With its positive revolutionary associa- 
tions, the resulting egalitarianism became firmly im- 
planted in the psychology of the Chinese people; as a 
result they are ill-equipped to deal with the glaring 
inequities now proliferating so rapidly in China. 

In early 1993 the Communist leadership suddenly 
woke up to the fact that the peasantry was on the verge 
of open rebellion. Repeated warnings were sent to all 
levels of government that the peasants’ burden needed 
to be reduced; the peasants’ heaviest burdens had, 
however, already become part of the system itself. 
District authorities were unloading their fiscal difficul- 


-` ties onto the backs of the peasants by buying agricul- 


tural products with paper scrip instead of cash, and by 
forcing peasants to make “contributions” under a 
variety of pretexts when local governments were short 
of funds. Moreover, because the peasants were less able 
to defend themselves than city-dwellers, corrupt bureau- 
crats and cadres at the grassroots level were embold- 
ened to make greater demands on them. The price of 
farm equipment rose continuously, while prices for 
agricultural products remained low, making it difficult 
or impossible to make any profit from planting grain or 
cotton. As a result, many peasants have given up 
farming entirely, and more and more fields are being 
abandoned in a country that is short of arable land to 
begin with. As many as 100 million peasants are now 
wandering throughout China, looking for opportuni- 
ties to support themselves in the cities. 

Also in 1993, just as the regime was starting to pay 
more attention to the peasants’ problems and the 
peasants were clashing more frequently with the authori- 
ties, strikes and street demonstrations by factory work- 
ers began spreading, eventually affecting 10 provinces. 
With more than 80 percent of state-owned enterprises 
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losing money, the government could no longer bail 
them out, which resulted in massive unemployment 
among their workers. Those who still have jobs are 
suffering major pay cuts, and workers whose pay is 
more than six months in arrears outnumber those who 
are unemployed by a factor of 10. 

Thus, five years after the Tiananmen movement was 
crushed, the Communist regime is more tense than 
ever. With the exception of a few large cities such as 
Beijing, Shanghai, and Guangzhou, the Chinese people 
feel that the situation looks more and more like the eve 
of Tiananmen. Inflation has already surpassed its 1988 
record highs; corruption has spread through party and 
government organs and is much more serious than it 
was in 1989. And the unequal distribution of resources 
in society, which already existed in 1989 but was not 
mentioned in the slogans of the Tiananmen movement, 
now incurs at least as much popular wrath as does 
corruption. 

What most concerns the Communist regime, how- 
ever, is that the main actors in the next “Tiananmen 
movement” will no longer be students but workers, 
and that this time the peasants could genuinely 
become the “comrades in arms” of the working class. 

Memories of the Cultural Revolution and the destruc- 
tion it wrought are still fresh among the Chinese. For 
the past five years the regime has constantly tried to 
’ cow them by saying that, since any mass antigovern- 
ment movement will lead to the same sort of social 
upheaval and disorder, “social stability must be main- 
tained” under the leadership of the party. The drastic 
changes that took place in Eastern Europe and Russia 
after 1989 frightened the Chinese Communists tremen- 
dously, although many of the common people at first 
found them a source of great encouragement. The 
disorders and economic hardships plaguing those 
countries, however, have made the Chinese more 
appreciative of China’s own relative stability and 
economic growth. (This is the second change that the 
dissidents failed to foresee in their overly optimistic 
assessment of the situation in China in 1989.) 


BLIND TO THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION’S LESSONS 
Looking back over the past few decades of China’s 
history reveals a strange phenomenon. On taking 
power in 1949, the Communists immediately set about 
strangling Chinese society and extending the regime’s 
tentacles into every aspect of Chinese life. All spontane- 


ous expression, even if it had nothing to do with - 


politics, was strictly forbidden. But in April 1976, with 
no organization or publicity, more than a million 
Chinese citizens managed to gather in Tiananmen 
Square over a period of several days to express their 
discontent with the Gang of Four, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and Mao Zedong. The 1989 Tiananmen move- 
ment also arose spontaneously and on an even larger 
scale. 


North Korea, with a similar historical and cultural 
background, and whose political system and harsh 
economic conditions are nearly identical to those of 
China, has nevertheless not produced anything like the 
Tiananmen movement. A crucial reason for this may be 
that among Communist-ruled nations, China is unique 
for having undergone the convulsions of a Cultural 
Revolution. During that 10-year period, Mao allowed 
the Chinese people some temporary political freedoms 
and went so far as to suspend the activities of the 
Communist party’s organizations for nearly five years. 
At the same time, Mao carried his contrarian political 
thought to a peak of absurdity that pushed the Chinese 
people down a political and economic blind alley. This 
forced them into an awakening unprecedented in 
several thousand years of China’s history and changed 
their attitudes from passive obedience to skepticism 
and resistance. It simultaneously destroyed the integ- 
rity, cohesion, and strength of the once-monolithic 
Chinese Communist party. 

Deng Xiaoping cannot tolerate the participation of 
an awakened and vigorous Chinese people in the 
process of reform. People are still prevented from 
creating their own organizations, and are not allowed 
to propagate or discuss progressive ideas. The steadily 
worsening social crisis of the 1980s has only stirred 
their anger, hatred, and desire for change. The explo- 
sion of 1989 could have been predicted as early as 
1985, but there was never an opportunity for the 
organizational or ideological preparations that would 
have allowed the nascent mass movement to develop in 
a healthy manner. 


INTELLECTUAL ABDICATION AND STUDENT MYOPIA 

In hindsight, it is clear that this is what led to the 
1989 Tiananmen confrontation. 

An important reason for that movement’s failure was 
the alienation and remoteness of the Chinese intelligent- 
sia from the common people. Their initial delay in 
perceiving the approach of the crisis in Chinese society 
left them ill-prepared for the events ‘that followed; 
unable to provide the movement with the theoretical 
and strategic underpinnings it needed, they could not 
step forward to lead it, as had their counterparts in 
Eastern Europe and Russia. 

The intellectuals’ abdication effectively put responsi- 
bility for the fate of the Tiananmen movement into the 
hands of university students. The movement was led in 
its early stages by an autonomous organization of 
students from institutions of higher learning through- 
out Beijing. These were students who had already 
participated in internal democracy movements on their 
own campuses, and who were directly influenced by 
people who had taken part in the various public 
democracy movements that had occurred between 
1976 and 1986. They were more aware of the complexi- 
ties of Chinese politics, more mature in their tactical 


approach to the struggle, and more moderate in their 
political thinking than some of the younger partisans in 
the movement. Unfortunately, after May 13, the move- 
ment’s leadership was taken over by a radical student 
minority who defied the student organization and 
pushed ahead with a hunger strike. The student leaders 
of the “Tiananmen Square Student Hunger Strikers 
Steering Committee” were political neophytes who 
had no experience of previous democracy movements 
and who to a large extent had become involved in this 
movement by chance. Their ignorance of the realities of 
Chinese society, their irresponsibility, and the thirst for 
celebrity of some personalities among them made them 
vulnerable to political extremism (which, they were 
shrewd enough to see, was the easiest way to get the 


attention and support of the students in Tiananmen | 


Square). 

The radicals opposed and disrupted negotiations 
between the student representatives and the govern- 
ment on May 14, resulting in the loss of a historic 
opportunity to peacefully resolve the situation. On May 
28, they ignored a decision by the Beijing Citizens’ 
Committee that the students withdraw from the square 
by then, thereby giving the hard-liners a pretext to go 
ahead with their own massacre plots. After June 4 the 
most radical student leaders managed to flee the 
country while their more responsible colleagues, who 
had put immense effort into organizing the strategy of 
the struggle, ended up being arrested and sent to 
prison. Those who have been released up to now have 
refused to leave the country and insist on remaining in 
China to continue the struggle. It is they who are 
making the most conscientious efforts to learn from the 
debacle, while for the past five years, the radicals have 
consistently refused to reexamine the history of the 
movement or face up to their own mistakes. Yet 
American politicians continue to see them as the 
heroes of Tiananmen and the Chinese democracy 
movements overseas. 

Now China is once again at a historic turning point. 
The crises faced by the Communist regime are much 
more serious than they were on the eve of the 
Tiananmen movement, and the regime’s ability to 
resolve these crises is much weaker. Deng Xiaoping’s 
death will deprive the regime of the last person who 
can force the party and the military to maintain a 
superficial unity. General Secretary Jiang Zemin is one 
of the least authoritative members of the Chinese 
leadership; he does not have a single positive trait in 
ability, political accomplishment, moral character, or 
experience. Deng has festooned him with party, govern- 
ment, military, and national titles (even more than Mao 
held), which are that much harder for him to live up to, 
and make him that much more easily challenged as 
well. 

On the fifth anniversary of June 4, the complete 
transcript of a speech Zhao Ziyang gave in his own 
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defense at a politburo meeting five years ago suddenly 
surfaced in Xin Bao, a highly respected Chinese- 
language newspaper in Hong Kong. This is an impor- 
tant signal; clearly leaked by a faction sympathetic to 
Zhao, the document’s release was carefully timed to 
coincide with the fifth anniversary of Tiananmen and 
Deng’s final decline in order to provide Zhao with the 
greatest possible advantage in the coming struggle for 
succession. 

Zhao’s speech exposes the high-level power struggles 
that occurred inside the Communist leadership during 
the Tiananmen movement. Zhao supported the de- 
mands of the students and citizens of Beijing for 
democracy and the rule of law, and attacked corruption 
and bureaucratic opportunism; he worked for a peace- 
ful solution to the conflict between the regime and the 
students, opposing the use of military force to suppress 
them. The hard-liners prevailed, however; accusing 
Zhao of “supporting insurrection” and ‘“‘splitting the 
party,” they impeached him illegally. People con- 
cerned about China’s future now predict that after 
Deng’s death, the various factions in the government 
will each claim credit for resolving the Tiananmen 
crisis in order to strengthen their own political posi- 
tions. Zhao’s speech reveals what was really going on, 
as well as how right his response to the Tiananmen 
situation was and how wrong was that of Deng 
Xiaoping and Li Peng. 

Like Deng, Zhao was interested only in economic 
reform before 1986. When he became general secretary 
in 1987, he began preliminary reforms of the political 
system and met with some success. Ever since Mao, 
successive party secretaries or other leaders were forced 
to publicly criticize their own “errors” when they were 
purged, even if they had good records; Zhao was 
certainly the first to refuse to do so. All of this will win 
him points in the next round of power struggles. Per- 
haps Zhao Ziyang’s greatest current advantage is that, if 
restored to leadership, he is widely viewed as being 
able to help China more smoothly weather the shock 
that Deng’s death will inevitably cause. Compared to 
Jiang Zemin, Zhao is certainly more acceptable by the 
regime, the people and the international community. 


AFTER DENG l 

But the fact remains that neither Zhao Ziyang nor 
any other Communist leader can be anything more 
than a transitional figure after Deng’s passing. The 
enormous and complex social changes that will mark 
the transition to the next era will probably exceed the 
ability of any of the present Communist leaders to 
handle them. 

The disintegration of Chinese society has already 
begun. For some time to come, no central political 
regime will be voluntarily accepted or obeyed by the 
majority of China’s regions. Not only will provincial 
governments operate for their own benefit: every village 
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will become a fortress, and neighborhoods, clans, and 
associations will defy the law and put their narrow 
interests above those of the nation or society. Conflicts 
of interest between different neighborhoods or groups, 
like those between nations, will likely be resolved by 
violence (as has already been happening since the late 
1980s); the civil wars: that many people have again 
begun worrying about will probably not take place 
between provincial warlords as happened in the first 
half of this century, but rather between different 
counties, towns, or military units, or between the 
military and the police. 

If people are given the freedom to assemble and 
organize, as many as several thousand political parties 
could simultaneously spring up in China (a similar 
phenomenon occurred at the beginning of the Cultural 
Revolution, although the various political organiza- 
tions that arose at that time were not called “parties”). 
But for the period immediately following Deng’s death, 
social conflicts present a greater potential for spawning 
chaos than do political conflicts. Political paralysis and 
the further dilution of legality will be an even greater 
spur to the spread of crime, which is already rampant. 
The shocking gaps between rich and poor and between 
city and countryside are allowing criminals to rational- 
ize their depredations as a “redistribution of wealth” 
(and thus a service to society). People will take 
spontaneous and violent revenge on the most corrupt 
and venal bureaucrats and officials. 

The most terrifying and tragic aspect of Chinese 
society today, the wound that will be hardest to heal, is 
the decline of the traditional sense of morality and 
ethics that once permeated the culture. Mao obliter- 
ated all standards of “bourgeois” and “feudal” moral- 
ity, appropriating the things most precious and holy to 
the Chinese people as sacrifices to false and empty 
idealism, and suppressing the most normal personal 
needs in the service of an arid and hypocritical 
revolutionary puritanism. Once the Chinese people 
saw the bankruptcy of the Mao personality cult and the 
false values it preached, they lurched to the other, 
amoral extreme. Deng Xiaoping and his group, for their 
own political purposes, are encouraging the people to 
eschew political resistance and pursue personal profit, 
and are trying to make consumerism and hedonism 
into an all-embracing ideology. Loss of hope for the 


future, dissatisfaction with the present, and hatred of 
the regime, combined with a drive to satisfy personal 
desires above all else, are creating a dangerously 
corrosive and antisocial atmosphere. People in main- 
land China have lost the traditional internal controls 
on their behavior (the uplifting functions of religion, 
morality, and education), and also lack external re- 
straints (efficient and fair application of laws, credible 
government authority, and a healthy social environ- 
ment); thus unregulated, the desires of the individual 
become paramount. Honesty and trust are already rare 
in relations between people; even in daily economic 
transactions, swindling and violence have become 
common. 

But during the 40-odd days of the Tiananmen 
movement of 1989, the Chinese people displayed a 
glorious side of their souls. In a letter home, an 
American teacher expressed how she had been moved: 
“Tt seemed as if all the beautiful and stirring things’ in 
the Chinese spirit that we haven’t seen for so long have 
suddenly blossomed again!” This should serve as an 
inspiration: when people are working together in a 
great task and find a common goal, when they see the 
hope of attaining that goal and moreover realize the 
strength they possess in common, they undergo a. 
spiritual purification. 

The transformation of Chinese society cannot be 
separated from the spiritual and moral renewal of the 
Chinese people; these two goals can only be reached 
through a long and gradual process of mutual interac- 
tion. During the past five years a group of Chinese 
intellectuals—apologists for the Communist regime 
and the status quo—has been suggesting that the 
Chinese people continue to be excluded from the 
political process, an idea which is not only absurd but 
also illusory. The awakened Chinese people would not 
accept an authoritarian political system like Sin- 
gapore’s, no matter how benevolent, nor would they be 
satisfied with a Western-style parliamentary democ- 
racy. For there to be hope for political reform, social 
stability, and progress in China, the people must be 
able to broadly participate in the political process. This 
is the only way, as they work to transform their society, 
that the Chinese people can also transform the spiritual 
alienation left by decades of Communism. Unless they 
succeed in this, China’s future will truly be hopeless. I 
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Tiananmen and China’s Future: 
The View Five Years Later 


CHAI LING The 1989 movement was a complete, 
spontaneous, and independent mass movement. We 
wanted to restore the rule of law and end corruption; 
we wanted to get the Chinese government to respect 
the constitution. At that time we were also eager to 
build coalitions with and support the government. For 
example, we actively tried to get in touch with Deng 
Xiaoping himself, trying to get him to understand that 
we were not against him personally, but that reality had 
changed, a new generation was emerging; we had 
different value systems, different ideas about how the 
country should be governed. 

Also, we were basically waiting for [party General 
Secretary] Zhao Ziyang to stand up, as Boris Yeltsin did 


later on; we knew that he was really on the people’s | 


side, would stand with the people, and at that time still 
had the chance to really make something work. 
Unfortunately, in ’89, the hard-liners were ablé to 
quickly build a coalition [around] Deng Xiaoping. The 
reform forces were not able to build a strong coalition, 
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and I think that’s why the ’89 movement did not 
accomplish as much as we had wanted. . . 

We all learned a lesson in ’89; if there are no checks 
and balances, if there is no separation of powers, and if 
there are no laws, then sooner or later, the people’s 
lives and the right to pursue happiness, freedom, and 
liberty will be taken away, will be abused. I think that is 
the root of China’s human rights problems. 

In the past five years the United States has tried to 
use its most favored nation trade status policy, under 
the pressure of public ‘opinion, to improve China’s 
human rights situation. I know—even though many 
people criticize Clinton’s administration, saying that it 
is not effective, that it has been so bold, so risky right 
now. Being a student organizer, a participant in and 
survivor of the massacre, I appreciate the government; 
it has at least taken a step and tried; in terms of 
government, in times like this, one never knows how to 
respond, how to react. 

1 think it is most important for the Western coun- 
tries trying to help China not only to try to negotiate or 
bring political prisoners out. Of course, that is very 
important. But they should try to help China evolve a 
mechanism of checks-and-balances. To this end, this 
year’s MFN policy should include a bilateral human 
rights commission that would suggest that the Chinese 
side form a human rights commission in the National 
People’s Congress; the American counterpart could be 
in the State Department or from Congress. Instead of 
using MEN as a bargaining chip to get a few political 
prisoners out and rescue more later, MFN could be used 
to help establish more routine communication and to 
try to give the National People’s Congress more 
independence and influence over the government. 

The West should also look beyond Deng Xiaoping. 
We see some encouraging signals that there are some 
new leaders, which the Western media has not paid 
much attention to. 

The best policy is to help China restructure, to help 
China start constitutional reform. I think that would be 
the best way to help China peacefully move toward a 
democratic, constitutional society. 
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‘SHEN TONG The 1989 student movement contrib- 
uted to the decline of the current regime’s power and 
therefore made sweeping change more possible than 
before. The nature of this change has yet to be 
determined. It partly consists of a wish list of political 
democracy and civil society in China. These are 
important because they will prepare the public for a 
certain range of political alternatives. But they are far 
from sufficient for transforming China in the desired 
direction. 

Thinking about the future, the quality of the acting 
and potential elite—both Chinese intellectuals and 
political dissidents—becomes most important. Unfor- 
tunately, 1 think the quality is not very high. 

[For example,] I have been deeply troubled when I 
reflect on the reactions to the 1989 movement of my 
colleagues inside and outside China. Some are so eager 
to forgive evil in the name of shallow patriotism and 
[forgo] a sense of responsibility. They choose to forget, 
asking others to do the same. Others take a pragmatic 
view of the possible destabilizing effects of remember- 
ing the evil of June 4. They judge it almost solely by the 
criterion of economic development. 

When the utility principle becomes the standard, 
even when dealing with the memories of such an 
obvious evil, any preaching about democratic ideals 
will be, to say the least, unconvincing. 

Another kind of forgetting is not due to intellectual 
dishonesty, but intellectual immaturity, such as a lack 
of critical knowledge of our own past. For example, I 
read an article by a very well-known and highly 
respected human rights activist, now living in exile. He 
wrote a brief history of the human rights struggle in 
China and in his article he said—here I quote—that “I 
want to use a sentence by Mao Zedong, who severely 
violated China’s human rights, to describe the future of 
our human rights struggle: ‘The road is torturous but 
the prospects are bright.” I can hardly imagine any 
Jewish writers who would quote Hitler to conclude 
their analysis of the Holocaust. 


YAN JIAQI The basic topic that I’m going to discuss 
is the parliamentarization of the National People’s 
Congress, a process that began with the student 
movement of 1989. 

There are three kinds of parliaments. The first we 
could call a rubber-stamp parliament; members are 
appointed and they are not able to express their own 
opinions and vote according to their own ideas. The 
second kind has members who are appointed, but they 
can vote according to their own ideas. The third kind of 
parliament consists of members who are elected by the 
people and, of course, because they are elected by the 
people, they can vote according to their own wishes. 

The National People’s Congress of China has 3,000 
members. Not one is elected; they’re all appointed. 
How are they selected? One group is appointed and 


- that group appoints another bunch of people. [But] it’s 


not really all that easy to make a rubber-stamp out of 
3,000 people. There are three separate branches of the 
National People’s Congress. The first branch is the 
entire body of the National People’s Congress, that is, 
these 3,000 people. The second branch is the regional 
meetings of delegates—the Beijing delegates meet in 
one place, the Zhejiang delegates meet in another 
place, the Hunan delegates in another place. And the 
third branch is the standing committee of the National 
People’s Congress. 

The second branch is a body of delegates that can 
only discuss things but they are not able vote. The first 
branch is only able to vote but it can’t discuss things. 
This is not really a joke and there is a precedent; 
Napoleon’s parliament had branches like this; one was 
able to vote but not speak, another branch was able to 
speak but not vote. 

With the 1989 student movement this rubber-stamp 
started to grow shaky. At that time the issue of having 
an emergency meeting of the standing committee was 
raised. (More than 50 signatures were obtained ona - 
petition to call an emergency meeting.) The standing 
committee consists of 155 people; 78 signatures would 
have made it possible to call an emergency meeting. If 
such a meeting had been held, it was clear that because 
the students at Tiananmen were holding hunger strikes, 
Prime Minister Li Peng’s martial law would have been 
rejected. 

Thus, the massacre on June 4 actually had two 
purposes. The first purpose was to suppress the will of 
the people, the students, and the citizens. The second 
was to prevent the convening of the meeting of the 
standing committee. You can see that, for example, last 
year when there was a convening of the standing 
committee, 300 votes were against and abstained in the 
vote for Li Peng as prime minister. The resolution on 
building Three Gorges dam project received 800 
negative votes. i 

This process could be called the parliamentarization 
of the National People’s Congress. I think it’s clear that 
democracy in China is going along this path. To make a 
real parliamentary system, however, we would have to 
have freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, and 
freedom to organize parties. 

The historical development of China does not look 
like that of the United States or England. It looks more 
like France a hundred years ago. Of course, China has 
not reached the full-fledged stage like Napoleon III's 
Liberal Empire, but it is going in that direction—that 
is, parliamentarians cannot criticize the emperor, but 
there is more freedom of speech down below. And of 
course the economy is rapidly developing, and the 
standard of living is on the rise. With some minor 
differences, China will basically follow this path to- 
ward democracy. 


In the future, when China [moves] toward democ- 
racy, there’ll be lots of different parties. Perhaps Chai 
Ling will have one party and Wang Juntao will have 
another party. Everybody will have these parties that 
are competing, and they will have their elected mem- 
bers of parliament. And they will reform the constitu- 
tion. Surely the first item on the reform of the 
constitution will be to abolish the four [socialist] 
principles. Not only will they be transforming the old 
constitution, but they will need to make a new one, to 
solve the problems of Taiwan and Tibet. 

This is the way that democracy is going to develop in 
China. It will not necessarily be smooth going; there 
will be `a lot of struggle, and there could be a lot of 
turmoil and explosive incidents. Struggle between 
different factions might occur—even more vehement 
struggles than we have among overseas Chinese. But I 
think it will move in this kind of stage-by-stage, 
step-by-step fashion toward democratization, and that 
the China of the future will be a very strong and 
powerful China. 

. TIn conclusion I just want to say that I think that the 

‘significance of the student movement of 1989 is 
tremendous. It fundamentally changed China’s histori- 
cal direction. We do need to remember the people who 
died and remember what happened five years ago, but 
we also [need to look] toward the future; we should 
have great confidence that the future of China is very 
bright. 


GAO XIN There will never be another June 4 in 
China. As a way of explaining what I just said, I want to 
define the June 4 movement in a simple way. [It] was a 
movement of resistance brought on by radical stu- 
dents. The intellectuals played a catalytic role in the 
process. We happen to have representatives from all of 
these realms right here: two students and also [repre- 
sentatives from] the academic world and society—I am 
representing society. 

When I said that there will be no June 4 again in 
China: I don’t mean that there willbe no more mass 
protest movements in the future in China. I mean that 
they won’t take this form; they won’t be started by 
students. It will be the people in society [not just 
intellectuals] who will be engaging in reform activities— 
primarily from the economic standpoint. They will lead 
and spearhead this mass protest. . . 


WANG JUNTAO What is the meaning and the role 
of the June 4th movement on the general political 
development of China? This movement signals the end 
of the Deng Xiaoping era—just as the April 5th 
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movement in 1976 signaled the end of the Mao Zedong 
era. I do not mean to say that Deng Xiaoping was no 
longer the leader of China, or he has no control or 
influence on the Chinese scene; I don’t mean to say 
that. What I mean is that since that time, both 
supporters of Deng Xiaoping and people who oppose 
Deng Xiaoping looked at things in a different way. The 
June 4th, 1989, incident is symbolic in China’s 
political development. It caused fundamental changes ` 
in the people’s consciousness and feelings toward the 
government, the party, and the leadership. After that 
time, China entered a period of broad choice. . . 

Some people however, may say that economic 
development in China is strong, it’s going well, there’s 
not great unrest in China; Deng Xiaoping’s influence 
has been restored to a great extent—even among 
people overseas who have accepted Westem thinking. 
Why, then, do you say that the Deng era has ended and 
a new era is beginning? This kind of view of [a stable] 
China is an optimistic view that is only possible if one 
views China from outside China. If one goes to China, 
one will discover that the Chinese people feel China is 
in the midst of a crisis. 

It’s true that economically there is rapid develop- 
ment and so on. But those who have done any sort of 
managing of things in China say that if [China doesn’t] 
have as high as a 6 percent economic growth rate, it is 
considered a very unstable situation for China. When 
the economy is.on the rise, one anticipates peace... 
But when the economy goes down then something 
otherwise may occur. China would find it more 
difficult to weather this kind of crisis than a Western 
economy. . .because the economic system isn’t stable. 
Then the only option open to the Chinese political 
system would be to tighten political control, and this 
would cause the Chinese political system to be faced 
with a dissatisfied people. 

If we put aside for the moment the economic 
situation and look at. . .all kinds of societal factors, 
cultural development, social system, and so on, we 
find that they are really less than satisfactory. At this 
point, the only reliable force is the army. It may not be 
the case that such an extreme picture as I am painting 
will come about. . .but something similar is likely to 
happen. 

The only thing preventing military intervention is 
that Deng Xiaoping remains alive. Once Deng Xiaoping 
passes away, there really isn’t anything left that’s 
stable. There’s no strong person ruling the political 
system, so really we cannot guarantee any kind of 
stability [in the future]. | 


a “The Clinton nana! s. oliye error ie not. been sine cost. . The ire 
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America and China: Back from the Brink 


BY JOSEPH FEWSMITH 


to the lure of rhetoric and vowed to the Democratic 

National Convention that his administration would 
“not coddle tyrants, from Baghdad to Beijing.” Almost 
two years later, President Clinton has swallowed his 
- rhetoric, broken the ill-conceived link his administra- 
tion had established between trade and human rights, 
and extended China’s most favored nation (MFN) 
status. Reversing yet another foreign policy commit- 
ment was undoubtedly politically difficult for the 
administration, but it was far better than clinging to an 
unrealistic and unproductive policy, one that was 
rapidly isolating the United States from the world 
community far more than it was China. The president 
certainly deserves credit for making a clean break with 
his previous policy (almost clean—some symbolic 
sanctions remained in place) rather than following his 
usual penchant for splitting the difference. 

How did the president and his advisers get them- 
selves into a position from which the only possible 
course of action was retreat? The answer lies in a 
confluence of partisanship, flawed policy vision, and 
poor diplomacy. 


I: 1992, presidential candidate Clinton succumbed 


THE DOMESTIC BLINDERS ON FOREIGN POLICY 

As the first Democratic administration in'12 years 
took office, it brought a series of perceptions, some 
valid and others seriously flawed, that would shape its 
relations with the Asia-Pacific region in general and 
China in particular. On the positive side, the Clinton 
administration saw correctly that .the United States 
world role was hamstrung by an economy that could 


no longer provide the resources and vitality expected of . 


a world leader. This perception jibed with that of the 
American public, which had seen the Bush administra- 
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tion as overly focused on foreign policy and strangely 
uninterested in the domestic economy. Revitalizing the 
American economy was vital both to restoring domes- 
tic confidence and to exerting world leadership. 

This judgment of America’s economic needs gave 
priority to economic policy in the country’s interna- 
tional relations and focused the administration’s atten- 
tion on the Asia-Pacific region as an area of opportunity. 
As President Clinton put it in his November 1993 
meeting with Asian leaders at the Asian Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) forum in Seattle, “More 
than ever our security is tied to economics.” Clinton 
pointedly noted that the “fastest-growing region is the 
Asian Pacific, a region that has to be vital to our 
future.” Lest anyone miss the importance he attached 
to the APEC meeting, he compared it to the meetings at 
the end of World War II that established the Interna- 


‘tional Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and NATO. 


The administration’s appreciation of the Asia-Pacific 
region’s importance and its economic vitality should 
have led to new warmth in America’s relations with the 
countries of Asia, but implementation was undermined 
by three factors. First, concerned that tedious trade 
negotiations in the past had done nothing to improve 
United States trade deficits with Japan, the office of the 
United States Trade Representative, under the leader- 
ship of Mickey Kantor, adopted a highly contentious 
approach that demanded concessions a weak Japanese 
government was incapable of delivering. The same 
high-handed approach was adopted in trade negotia- 
tions with China as the United States also demanded 
concessions within a specific time frame. 

Second, the administration’s focus on economic 
opportunities and growth was paralleled by an equal 
but less easily defined concern with human rights and 
democratization. The focus of this concern was China, 
and the administration adopted the dubious position 
that sustained pressure on China could bring about 
meaningful progress toward a more open society. 
Linking human rights to China’s MFN status—a policy 
made possible only by the failure to revoke the 
long-outdated 1974 Jackson-Vanik amendment, which 


linked trade to free emigration from Communist coun- 
. tries—reduced American foreign policy goals to me- 
chanical and meaningless indicators of “progress.” 
Human rights, for example, inevitably became defined 
in terms of the number of high-profile dissidents 
released from prison instead of the well-being of the 
majority of citizens. And democratization appeared to 
be thought of as a rapid short-term regime transforma- 
tion, presumably along the lines of Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union, instead of long-term and 
inevitably conflictual process. 

Third, the United States goal of an Asia-Pacific 
community was undermined by an implicit assump- 
tion that this new community would be led by the 
United States and serve United States needs. Malaysian 
Prime Minister Mohamad Mahathir was most extreme 
in articulating opposition to United States leadership 
of Asia, but there is no question that he raised concerns 
about American hegemony that were shared by other 
Asian leaders as well. 

The cumulative effect of these misconceptions was 
to make the administration’s China policy a central 
part of a policy that antagonized most of the region. It 
was perhaps this sense that not only was United States 
policy toward China misguided, but its entire ap- 
proach to the region was out of kilter, setting it 
increasingly at odds with the very countries to which it 
wanted to move closer, that brought about the final 
collapse of America’s China policy. 


STRAINED RELATIONS 

Although the president appears to have had a mixed 
agenda with regard to Asia—seeing it as a region of 
economic opportunity while hoping to demonstrate 
his concern for democracy and human rights—his 
advisers almost immediately set an antagonistic tone in 
their approach toward China. In Warren Christopher’s 
confirmation testimony before the Senate in March 
1993, the secretary of state-designate could not refrain 
from stating that it would be American policy to bring 
about “‘peaceful evolution” in China—thereby mocking 
the Chinese leadership’s use of the same term to refer 
to foreign, mainly United States, subversion of China. 

Shortly thereafter the new assistant secretary of state 
for Far East and Pacific Affairs, Winston Lord, fired off 
a list to Beijing of 14 areas of American concern. 
Chinese leaders were reportedly “infuriated,” regard- 
ing this as a “coercive ultimatum,” and sent their own 
list of seven demands for changes in United States 
policy. A visit to Beijing by Lord in May did not yield 
any visible sign of progress. 

With the June deadline for a decision on China’s 
MEN status rapidly approaching, the administration 
tried to thread its way through the conflicting demands 


' 1Quoted in The Washington Post, May 12, 1994. 
2Far Eastern Economic Review, January 10, 1994. 
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of economic interest, democratization, and partisan- 


ship by issuing an executive order that conditionally 
extended China’s MFN status. In accordance with 
United States law, the order set two mandatory condi- 
tions: end restrictions on emigration of dissidents’ 
close family members, and stop exports of prison-made 
goods to the United States. It also was to show 
“overall, significant progress” on five other issues: 
accounting for political prisoners, lessening repression 
in Tibet, allowing Voice of America broadcasts into 
China, improving prison conditions, and providing 
better treatment of religious minorities. 

The executive order was hailed as a brilliant compro- 
mise at the time, one that distanced the president from 
the partisan rhetoric that had marked debate on MFN 
and also demonstrated Clinton’s concern with human 
rights while preserving the country’s economic inter- 
ests. However, the policy, as China analyst Bonnie 
Glaser put it, was “intended to solve a domestic politi- 
cal problem instead of a foreign policy problem.”! Be- 
cause it responded primarily to domestic political pres- 
sures from Congress, human rights groups, and the 
business community, it left unreconciled the differing 
and still passionate opinions about priorities in United 
States relations with China and set up a major confron- 
tation between Chinese and American leaders. 

Differences in opinion existed within the administra- 
tion itself. The economic side clearly hoped that the 
policy would be a way to get beyond the human rights 
controversy, while those in charge of implementing the 
policy—particularly Warren Christopher and Winston 
Lord—saw it as a way of furthering the administra- 
tion’s human rights agenda. Two concerns appear to 
have been prominent in the latter camp. First, they 
believed—erroneously—that the Chinese regime was 
destined to fall and be replaced by a democracy. 
Hence, there was the desire to put the United States on 
the side of history. Second, only pressure—publicly 
exerted—could bring results, and achieving progress 
would vindicate Democratic criticisms of the Bush 
administration and promote the cause of Chinese 
democracy. 

Such thinking was deeply flawed. The Chinese 
government may indeed be losing control, as some 
argue, but only a process of steady change can bring 
about a pluralistic and perhaps even democratic soci- 
ety. A sudden collapse would be catastrophic to hopes 
for democracy, yet adopting a confrontational policy 
would provide grist for the Chinese conservatives’ mill 
and undercut the position of reformers, making such a 
collapse or a hard-line dictatorship more likely. More- 
over, pressure on China alienated other nations in Asia 
and, as the Far Eastern Economic Review later editorial- 
ized, did what “no one in 1989 would have thought 
possible: created sympathy for the leaders in Beijing. ”? 

The result was a tense and poisoned relationship. By 
late summer and early fall, it seemed that Sino- 
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American relations were in free fall. Ironically, the issue 
that caused the greatest tension did not emerge from 
United States policy toward China per se but rather 
from those in the administration charged with reduc- 
ing weapons proliferation. 

In the summer of 1993 the United States accused 
China that one of its vessels, the Yinhe, was transport- 
ing chemicals to Iran that could be used in the making 
of chemical weapons. The ship was shadowed and 
accounts of its progress were regularly reported in an 
effort to force it to turn back. Despite repeated denials 
from Chinese officials—including President Jiang Ze- 
min—the United States continued to press its case, 
finally forcing the ship to stop for inspection. When no 
illegal chemicals were found, it was apparent that 
United States intelligence had erred. 

The Yinhe incident seriously damaged China—United 
States relations at a time when other issues were under- 
mining what little goodwill remained in the relation- 
ship. The assertion, hedged though it was, of United 
States intelligence agencies that China was selling 
components of the M-11 intermediate-range missile to 
Pakistan in apparent violation of the Missile Technol- 
ogy Control Regime put another arms proliferation 
issue on the table. At the same time, Chinese labor 
leader Han Dongfang tried to return to China but was 
turned back by Chinese authorities, who confiscated 
his passport. Then the United States decided to oppose 
China’s bid to host the 2000 summer Olympics, 
casting the United States once again in the role of 
villain and providing an object for growing nationalist 
sentiment in China. 

Thus, only about three months after the administra- 
tion had adopted a seemingly artful compromise on 
China policy, relations were bad and getting worse. 
Facing the prospect of a major rupture, the administra- 
tion went back to the drawing board. 


ADJUSTING POLICY 
Pushed internationally by Japan and other countries 
that worried openly about the deteriorating Sino- 


American relationship and domestically by such admin- - 


istration officials as Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Regional Security Charles Freeman, who worried that 
the failure to open a dialogue with the Chinese military 
could lead to serious and dangerous misperceptions, 
the administration began drafting in July an “action 
memorandum” calling for broader engagement with 
China. In September, top officials handed Chinese 
Ambassador Li Daoyu a personal letter from President 
Clinton to President Jiang Zemin, which called for a 
“strong, stable and prosperous China.” 

A new atmosphere began to develop. Top officials, 
such as John Shattuck, assistant secretary of state for 
human rights, and Deputy Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshevsky, visited Beijing. At the November 
APEC meeting in Seattle, Clinton foreshadowed his 


ultimate decision on the MFN issue during a meeting 
with Jiang. The president expressed concern about 
China’s human rights record, specifically raising the 
case of dissident Wang Juntao, but he also noted that 
“China is a country representing one-fifth of the 
world’s population, and it is the world’s fastest grow- 
ing economy.” Given the president’s appraisal of 
China’s economic importance, it became apparent to , 
observers on both sides of the Pacific that MFN would 
be extended; the only question was what sort of quid 
pro quo might be extracted. 

It seemed for a while that confrontation would be 
avoided; this February, Jiang told a visiting congres- 
sional delegation that China would improve its human 
rights situation. It was the most forthcoming statement 
from the Chinese leadership since Tiananmen. But just 
as it seemed that a face-saving way out was going to 
found for both sides, Chinese attitudes hardened 
sharply. 

The reasons for this shift seem to have been 
primarily domestic. Deng Xiaoping had appeared vis- 
ibly more frail at Chinese New Year celebrations, and 
Chinese dissidents had boldly stepped up their activi- 
ties: Wei Jingsheng wrote an op-ed article for The New 
York Times, Wang Dan issued a statement of his intent 
to investigate China’s human rights situation, and Xu 
Liangying and six other senior intellectuals signed a 
petition calling for political reform. Such activity, eerily 
similar to that of early 1989, was occurring when 
Deng’s death appeared imminent and as China’s most 
sensitive “political season” —the period from the con- 
vening of the National People’s Congress in March 
through the anniversary of Tiananmen in June—was 
approaching. This year was particularly sensitive; it not 
only marked the fifth anniversary of Tiananmen, but 
also the seventy-fifth anniversary of the May Fourth 
Movement and the forty-fifth anniversary of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

Assistant Secretary Shattuck’s unauthorized meeting 
with Wei Jingsheng during his February visit clearly 
touched a raw nerve; Chinese accusations of American 
interference in domestic affairs accompanied the Tianan- 
men crackdown and have been a staple of Chinese 
thetoric ever since. Although some have speculated 
that the harsh crackdown on dissidents reflected the 
rise of hard-line influence within the leadership, it 
seems more likely that it was Deng Xiaoping himself 
who set the tone. Nevertheless, in suppressing dissi- 
dents and in openly risking American reprisals, Jiang 
certainly put in a bid for the support of China’s military 
and other nationalistic elements that believe China has 
yielded to excessive United States demands in recent 
years. 


A FATEFUL VISIT 
On the very day that Shattuck left China, Chinese 
authorities detained Wei Jingsheng and several other 





China’s dramatic moves toward a market economy and 
the deteriorating human rights situation there make socially 
responsible corporate activity on behalf of human rights in 
the People’s Republic both practical and necessary. As 
privatization progresses in China, decision making on trade 
and investment has become increasingly decentralized. Spe- 
cial economic zones have sprouted along the coast, and 
local authorities in well over 300 Chinese cities and coun- 
ties are competing fiercely among themselves to attract in- 
vestment from abroad that will create jobs, provide training, 
and build state-of-the-art facilities. Officials are cutting deals 
with foreign firms on everything from tax waivers to land 
use atrangements—with little control by Beijing. 

Foreign firms often have excellent contacts with key pro- 
vincial officials and municipal leaders. Many foreign compa- 
nies, including American ones, are well placed to use their 
influence on behalf of human rights to make a limited but 
nonetheless valuable contribution. 

Recognizing these developments, Human Rights Watch 
has begun a good-faith dialogue with the corporate commu- 
nity in the United States on steps companies could take in 
their business operations in China. American companies 
were asked to voluntarily adhere, to the best of their ability, 
to basic human rights principles, all of them consistent with 
international standards and Chinese law. The recom- 
mended measures go beyond mere corporate personnel 
policy to help ensure that American business activities in 
the People’s Republic do not inadvertently encourage or 
contribute to the Chinese government's repressive practices 
but instead improve the human rights climate. 

Proposed measures include: 


prevention of the inadvertent use of products made by 
forced labor 


prohibition of mandatory political indoctrination sessions 
on company premises 


efforts to protect employees’ right to free expression and 
association i 


prohibition of discrimination in hiring and firing on the 
grounds of political opinion, as part of a broader policy 
against discrimination on the basis of gender, religion, or 
ethnic or national background 


conveying concerns about human tights violations to the 
relevant authorities at the provincial or central level 


Because this is a voluntary effort, enforcement is up to 
those doing business in China. An important measure of 
companies’ efforts is accurate public reporting on and 
monitoring of the actions taken and results achieved. Such 
reporting and monitoring was crucial for the effectiveness of 
the Sullivan Principles, voluntary corporate measures against 
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‘Human Rights in China 








apartheid first implemented in 1977 and eventually adhered 
to by some 200 companies operating in South Africa. 

These kinds of steps are urgently needed because of the 
deteriorating rights situation in China. President Bill Clinton’s 
decision this summer to delink China’s most favored nation 
trade status from its human rights practices came in the 
worst year for political arrests and trials since the crackdown 
in 1989 that began at Tiananmen Square. Chinese authori- 
ties have continued to repress nonviolent dissidents and 
have detained activists associated with the budding autono- 
mous labor movement. In July the largest group of political 
defendants in years went on trial at the Beijing Intermediate 
People’s Court; convictions are virtually certain. The argu- 
ment that allowing business to flourish will by itself lead to 
an improvement in respect for human rights—so often heard 
during the debate on MrN—has no basis in fact. 

Chinese citizens’ demands that they be allowed to exercise 
the universally guaranteed rights of association, assembly, 
and expression are not about to go away. There are clear 
indications of increasing labor unrest. Official government 
reports acknowledge that there were more than 10,000 labor 
actions in the People’s Republic last year, affecting both 
state-owned enterprises and the foreign-invested sector. 

Local authorities have pressured enterprises, directly and 
indirectly, into firing or not hiring workers because of their 
beliefs or associations. In July a worker at Chrysler’s Jeep 
plant in Beijing claimed that the company threatened to fire 
him because he missed a month’s work while in police 
detention for professing Christianity. Though China’s legal 
system recognizes equality before the law and government 
statements on human rights emphasize this principle, employ- 
ees have been terminated by foreign companies after being 
cleared of charges of involvement in pro-democracy activities 
or released from detention for their political opinions. 

Allowing politics to interfere in personnel matters not only 
leads to arbitrary practices but is disruptive of the workplace. 
As they have done at home and elsewhere in the world, 
companies should publicly adopt employment policies bar- 
ring discrimination on the basis of personal beliefs, and 
provide active oversight to ensure fair employment practices. 
The practical experience of corporations in South Africa in 
applying he Sullivan Principles will be helpful here. 

As part of his statement delinking China’s MFN status from 
its human rights practices, Clinton made a public, if vague, 
commitment to work with American business on a set of 
voluntary principles for operations in China. For this initia- 
tive to be meaningful, it must include measures that address 
abuses both inside and beyond the workplace, and must be 
subject to a reporting mechanism. 

Corporate social responsibility in the 1990s requires 
active steps by firms doing business abroad to facilitate 
respect for universally applicable human rights. In South 
Africa, the Sullivan Principles did not of course eliminate 
apartheid by themselves, but they played a significant role. 
Businesses’ refusal to take such a stance on human rights in 
China while proceeding with large investments in the 
country would also be shortsighted at a practical level. 
Enlightened corporate self-interest mandates such an ap- 
proach, not only because of the situation in China, but in 
these days when brand image and corporate reputation are 
increasingly linked in consumers’ minds to the question of 
whether company practices are ethical. Companies with a 
long-term interest in China ignore this issue at their peril. Il 
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dissidents. The detention cast a pall over Christopher's 
upcoming visit to Beijing; Clinton labeled the Chinese 
actions as “not very helpful.” After some deliberation, 
the administration decided to proceed with Chris- 
topher’s visit. However, it raised the level of public 
thetoric, making it virtually impossible for the trip to 
be anything other than confrontational. 

At his first stop in Australia, Christopher adopted a 
patronizing attitude, saying on March 8 that he was 
continuing his trip so the Chinese could hear the 
administration’s concern over human rights from the 
secretary of state personally—as if hearing had been at 
the core of China—United States problems over the 
preceding year. He also put the administration in a box 
from which it could only emerge with considerable 
embarrassment. Reiterating previous administration 
statements, the secretary declared that significant 
progress on human rights was necessary and that 
recent Chinese actions—which would become more 
egregious in the coming days—would have a “negative 
effect” on the secretary’s recommendation on MEN. 

By the time Christopher arrived in Beijing on March 
11, at least 15 dissidents had been detained and others 
(including Tiananmen demonstration leader Wang 
Dan) had been encouraged to leave Beijing. The meet- 
ings were predictably rancorous. Prime Minister Li Peng, 
reversing the conciliatory tone set by Jiang a month 
earlier, declared that China would “never accept the 
United States human rights concept.” After a particu- 
larly difficult meeting with Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen, a visibly frustrated Christopher told reporters, 
“I wish the meeting had been as good as the lunch.” 

By the end of Christopher’s three-day visit, the 
secretary had not only been firmly rebuffed by Chinese 
leaders but also whipsawed by American business 
executives’ frustration with the administration’s ap- 
proach to China. Concerned about the loss of jobs 
back home and American competitiveness in China, 
the executives complained loudly to Christopher that 
United States policy was misguided and counterproduc- 
tive. When the secretary responded by reiterating 
American concern with “core values” and the long- 
term interests of the business community, at least one 
executive concluded that the business community and 
the secretary were “on completely different wave- 
lengths.” 

Christopher's visit was not altogether without gain. 
The Chinese provided information on the status of 235 
political prisoners about whom the administration had 
specifically inquired; and pledged (for the first time) to 
provide information on 106 Tibetan political prisoners. 
An agreement was reached insuring that prison-made 
goods were not being exported to the United States, 
and the Chinese also promised to “investigate” the 
jamming of Voice of America broadcasts. Finally, the 
Chinese agreed to begin talks with the International 
Red Cross on opening Chinese prisons to inspection. 


Nevertheless, the Chinese rebuff of Christopher left 
administration policy in tatters, and Christopher re- 
turned home to a wave of criticism. At a meeting 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations, three 
former secretaries of state—Henry Kissinger, Lawrence 
Eagleburger, and Cyrus Vance—and a host of other 
former officials criticized the administration’s ap- 
proach for its monofocal, heavy-handed approach to 
human rights. At the same time Senator John Kerry 
(p.-Neb.), previously a strong advocate of sanctions on 
China, delivered the message to the administration that 
it needed a new policy, as did other congressmen, 
including Lee Hamilton, chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Criticism also came from inside the administration, 
including the president himself. Obviously frustrated 
that his national security team was creating yet another 
foreign policy embarrassment, an irate Clinton was 
later reported to have fumed during Christopher’s visit 
to China, “What the hell is Chris doing there now?” 

Confronted by administration disarray and an all- 
out assault on its foreign policy competence, Winston 
Lord, chief architect of the administration’s China 
policy, became one of his own harshest and most 
articulate critics. Whereas only a month earlier he had 
staunchly defended the administration’s approach, in 
April he drafted a memo to Secretary of State Chris- 
topher. With considerable understatement, Lord wrote 
that “some Asians may be questioning the nature and 
style of [our] engagement.” The American style of 
“aggressive unilateralism” was, Lord correctly noted, 
“giving ammunition to those charging we are an 
international nanny, if not bully.” 

The problem was not just with policy toward China 
but with Asia generally. Most Asian countries resisted 
United States-imposed notions of universal human 
rights: Japanese Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa 
had publicly dissented with the administration’s ap- 
proach during his March visit to China; Singapore 
lectured the United States on its patronizing attitude as 
it carried out the caning of an American citizen, 
Michael Fay; and both Australia and Hong Kong had 
publicly disagreed with the United States posture. In 
addition, acrimonious trade disputes with Japan, con- 
flicts on labor rights with Malaysia and Indonesia, and 
clashes with Taiwan over endangered animals were 
creating, as Lord put it, a “malaise” that was “eroding 
the sense of optimism and partnership forged in 
Seattle.” 

It was thus obvious by early May that Clinton’s 
campaign rhetoric and his administration's China 
policy were collapsing. The only question was whether 
the administration would make a clean break with its 
policy or try to split the difference and impose limited 
sanctions, such as imposing higher tariffs on goods 
produced by Chinese state-owned enterprises. Even 
Clinton aide George Stephanopoulos, previously an 


advocate of a tough China policy, advised the president 
that it would be better to start anew rather than take 
half measures and provoke criticism that the president 
had once again tried to please all sides. 

Clinton’s decision to alter his policy toward China 
was greeted with the expected jeers of human rights 
organizations and some newspapers such as The New 
York Times, but overall the reaction was minimal. In 
making his announcement, Clinton articulated the 
rationale for engagement more persuasively than the 
Bush administration had. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, there was a collective sigh of relief that a bad 
policy had finally been jettisoned. 


CHARTING A NEW COURSE 

The administration’s decision to make a clean break 
with its previous approach to China bodes well for the 
future. But constructing a new relationship will not be 
easy, especially since the United States must now deal 
with China not in the context of conflict with other 
countries as in the cold war but on its own merits.? The 
administration’s previous policy suggests just how far 
American leaders are from coming to terms with 
China—especially a China that is economically prosper- 
ous, militarily strong, conscious of its own interests 
and perhaps increasingly nationalistic. 

Moreover, the Clinton administration’s policy errors 
have not been without cost. Most obvious has been the 
inability (or even thinking it necessary) to put together 
a regional coalition to address the problem of North 
Korea. This will only foster the desire of Asian states to 
deal with North Korea and other issues on their own in 
the future. Just as costly is the intangible loss of 
American credibility. Much goodwill has been squan- 
dered, and the United States must begin anew the slow 


3See Nancy Bernkopf Tucker, “China and America, 1941— 
1991,” Foreign Affairs (Winter, 1991-1992). 

‘For a number of policy recommendations and their 
rationale, see Yoichi Funabashi, Michel Oksenberg, and 
Heinrich Weiss, An Emerging China in a World of Interdepen- 
dence (New York: The Trilateral Commission, 1994). 
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process of building consensus on a wide range of 
difficult issues, such as trade, security, weapons prolif- 
eration, and human rights. Even more difficult to judge 
is the impact United States policy will have on China 
politically. The administration has undermined reform- 
ers within the Chinese leadership by demonstrating 
hostility toward the Chinese government, and has 
strengthened the hands of hard-liners who have argued 
that American threats were empty. 

The president’s new approach does, however belat- 
edly, provide a good starting point for reconstructing a 
general Asia-China policy. APEC showed great promise 
last fall in promoting cooperation in Asia and in finally 
bringing the Uruguay Round of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) to a successful conclusion. 
APEC’S multilateralism provides a good forum for 
building regional understanding and integrating the 
Chinese economy into that region. Active American 
participation is welcomed; efforts to dominate are not. 
But the administration must move beyond the APEC 
process to include China in the World Trade Organiza- 
tion, the successor to GATT. Similarly, the administra- 
tion must build on the military contacts that have been 
reestablished. China must also be included in regional 
multilateral security forums to address issues ranging 
from confidence-building measures to problems in the 
South China Sea.* 

Lord’s April memo suggests a new awareness within 
the administration, but whether the architects of the 
old policy can implement a wholly new one remains to 
be seen. Moreover, even if the linkage between trade 
and human rights has finally been jettisoned, there 
remains considerable domestic opposition to fully 
engaging China. Many in Congress, not to mention 
human rights organizations, are not reconciled to the 
president’s new approach. Conflict over intellectual 
property rights is on the horizon, as is a possible 
readjustment of American policy toward Taiwan. More- 
over, the possibility of renewed repression in China 
cannot be ruled out. All this points to the need for 
articulate and engaged leadership, something neither 
the president nor his secretary of state has yet been able 
to provide in foreign policy. E 
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Human Rights in China 


BY JAMES D. SEYMOUR 


To talk about modemization without mentioning 
human rights is like climbing a tree to catch a fish.! 


after the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights in 1948. But they had not been 
consulted in the development of that document, and 
were in any case disinclined to let human rights 
considerations interfere with their reach for power and 
social revolution. In their view all governments had 
virtually unlimited authority to act within their coun- 
tries’ boundaries, and individuals were to have no 
recourse. 

In the following decades the international human 
rights movement gained popularity and legal standing. 
In 1966 the United Nations (from which the People’s 
Republic of China’ was still excluded) adopted two 
detailed covenants on human rights. A decade later, 
both had been accepted by enough countries to be 
considered in force. One of the covenants deals with 
civil and political rights as generally understood in the 
‘developed world (including freedom from government 
interference in the flow of information and ideas by 
means such as imprisonirig those who espouse unwel- 
come viewpoints). In these matters China’s leaders 
take a cultural relativist approach, claiming that in the 
application of international standards, account must 
be taken of the diversity of values, and each govern- 


T: Chinese Communists came to power the year 





ment is entitled to make allowances for its nation’s 
historical, social, cultural, and even political realities. 
The second covenant spells out economic, social, and 


- cultural rights, much sought after in the developing 


James D. SEYMOUR, senior research scholar at Columbia Univer- l 


sity’s East Asian Institute, is the author of numerous works on 
Chinese politics, including China’s Satellite Parties (Armonk, 
N. Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1987). The present article draws on the 
author’s “Human Rights in Chinese Foreign Relations,” in 
Samuel S. Kim, ed., China and the World: Chinese Foreign 
Relations in the Post-Cold War Era (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 
1994). 





1From an appeal signed by seven leading scientists and 
. intellectuals, led by Xu Liangying. A translation of the text 
appeared in The New York Times, March 11, 1994, p. 10. 

Amnesty International terms prisoners of conscience people 
who have neither advocated nor engaged in violence and 
who are incarcerated because of his or her beliefs (or sexual 
orientation). 
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world, including services and material benefits that 
governments are supposed to ensure their citizens 
receive. Unlike political and civil rights, China pro- 
fesses to take these rights seriously—notwithstanding 
its own spotty record in delivering on them. 

Although China has not actually ratified either 
covenant, since 1980 it has acceded to nine less 
controversial conventions on human rights, including 
those on the rights of women, children, and refugees, 
and those against genocide, racial discrimination, and 
torture. In time, numerous international labor conven- 
tions China had ratified before 1949 were also recog- 
nized. 

China has been less than forthcoming when it 
comes to reporting on its human rights problems and 
responding to UN questions about them—even when 
they fall under the purview of covenants the govern- 
ment has signed. When it comes to rights spelled out 
in unratified agreements, the picture is even worse. 


A HISTORY OF REPRESSION . 

A trial in China—if one is held at all —is usually 
unfair (many leading dissidents having been sentenced 
to “reeducation through labor” without benefit of 
trial). Defendants have little opportunity to defend 
themselves and are almost never acquitted, especially 
in political cases. We do not know how many prisoners 
of conscience there are in China, but the number 
cannot be small.? Earlier this year Human Rights 
Watch published a book, Detained in China and Tibet: 
A Directory of Political and Religious Prisoners, which 
details some 1,700 cases. But for every known political 
prisoner there must be many unknown ones, and the 
total appears to be growing. Last September the 
government admitted to holding 3,317 “counterrevolu- 
tionaries,” a vague term applied to people who would 
be considered criminals anywhere and to prisoners of 
conscience. Conditions under which prisoners (both . 
political and criminal) are held are egregious. 


THE PEOPLE AWAKE 

Human rights are important not only to intellectuals 
in Chinese society. Indeed, the intellectuals and the 
Communists have in general made their peace with 
each other, however uneasy that peace may be. And 
even intellectuals hopelessly alienated from the regime 
have a very narrow view of how China should be 
“democratized.” Most think governance should be 
turned over to a different group (themselves), not 
opened up to the untutored masses. The Communists 
share this fear of the workers and farmers. 

Although the revolution was conducted in their 
name, these classes are becoming increasingly aware 
that their rights are being trampled on. In the 1989 
crackdown sparked by the pro-democracy demonstra- 
tions in Tiananmen Square, leaders of the incipient 
trade union movement were treated far more harshly 
than were students, which only exacerbated worker 
alienation. Last year there were reportedly 6,320 strikes 
and slowdowns (both illegal but often successful). This 
spring saw an attempt to organize a “League for the 
Protection of Working People.” Its leaders were quickly 
arrested or driven into hiding. The intellectuals who at 
about the same time tried to form a Chinese Human 
Rights Association were treated more benignly, though 

‘they too were prevented from organizing (on the 
grounds that their movement was not “of the masses”). 

Though it is probable few Chinese farmers have 
heard of the un’s International Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights, their grievances spring 
from the fact that the authorities have denied them 
many of the rights asserted in that document. In recent 
years farmers have become increasingly outspoken 
about problems such as the “three irregularities” 
(fines, levies, and charges). They have complained to 
officials, brought lawsuits against them, and even 
stormed government offices. The most notable inci- 
dent occurred last year in Renshou, in Sichuan prov- 
ince, where rioting lasted three weeks, at one point 
involving nearly 10,000 farmers. 

Although the immediate grievance is economic, the 
underlying issue is the denial of political rights; 
farmers are hopelessly underrepresented in both govern- 
ment and party circles. It is perhaps partly for this 
reason that the center seems to be losing control of the 
countryside, with local party organizations and rural 
committees paralyzed or able to act only with difficulty. 
At any rate, the authorities must now decide whether 
to honor more rights or crack down even harder. 

When it comes to religion China is repressive even 
by the standards of Communist countries (compared, 
say, to Vietnam). Popular folk religion (usually a 





3Torture is epidemic in China’s prisons, and the central 
authorities have sent mixed signals as to whether such 
treatment is condoned. See Torture in China (London: 
Amnesty International, December 1992). 
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mixture of Buddhism and Taoism) is officially dis- 
missed as “feudal superstition” and strongly discour- 
aged. Believers who acknowledge leadership abroad 
(Roman Catholics, Tibetan Buddhists) are subject to 
severe persecution. 


THE WHOLE IS MORE IMPORTANT 

Although the Chinese government strongly resists 
international pressure to improve its human rights 
performance, it has accepted the principle that there 
are at least some universal human rights, and on rare 
occasions even individual rights. For example, in 1988 
China ratified the UN’s Convention against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman, or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment (even though this has had little or no 
impact on Chinese realities)? But most individual 
rights are denied in principle and in fact. For example, 
the Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement Officials 
adopted in 1979 by the UN, outlawing the use of 
firearms by police or soldiers unless a suspect offers 
armed resistance, would seem to preclude actions by 
the Chinese authorities in Tiananmen Square and 
elsewhere in 1989. 

In general the Chinese government’s concerns with 
human rights have largely ignored individual rights; 
rather, the emphasis has been on group rights. In 1986 
the UN General Assembly voted to approve a declara- 
tion on the right to economic, social, and cultural 
“development.” This step had strong backing from 
China, which praised it as a “breakthrough” that 
brought human rights concepts more in line with the 
needs of less affluent countries. Although the right to 
development is usually viewed as having both indi- 
vidual and collective components, Beijing sees the 
latter as taking precedence. 

These economic, social, and cultural rights are 
sometimes termed “positive” rights, and are conceived 
of as different from civil and political rights. Positive 
rights require governments to make provisions for 
citizens, whereas civil and political rights generally 
require only that governments refrain from taking 
actions that violate people’s rights. Both as a practical 
and a theoretical matter, positive rights are more 
domestic or citizens’ rights (as distinct from human 
rights), possessed by virtue of one’s membership in a 
particular polity rather than because one is a member 
of the human race. Of the two, positive rights are less 
subject to theoretical controversy. No one objects to 
the principle that the hungry should be fed. But there is 
little international prodding for governments to really 
make good on such rights, and that is how China 
wants it. 


CONFRONTING INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 
China’s leaders have resisted considerable foreign 

pressure to abide by international human rights stan- 

dards. Much of their negative reaction to the calls for 
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improvement is simply self-serving and power-related. 
However, the authorities can reasonably argue that 
some of the criticism misses the point of China’s 
situation. For example, complaints about birth control 
policy, lack of property rights, and restrictions against 
changing jobs or residence tend to demonstrate oblivi- 
ousness to the monumental problems involved in 
feeding and housing China’s people and getting the 
economy to grow. Even some strong foreign propo- 
nents of human rights argue that insisting on unre- 
stricted rights for the Chinese in these matters is so 
unrealistic that it undermines the general cause of 
human rights. But even if these points were conceded, 
it would still leave the main case for human rights in 
‘China unanswered. 
Still, in recent years China’s approach has not been 
-entirely negative. Paramount leader Deng Xiaoping 
came to the decision that China had to become more 
engaged in the subject of human rights to prevent the 
issue from being preempted by the international bour- 
geoisie. As of 1990 the pendulum appeared to be 
swinging back; indeed, rather than continue stonewall- 
ing, Beijing went on the offensive. Chinese think tanks 
began addressing the subject, and a delegation was 
sent abroad to investigate the human rights policies of 
other governments. Australia, and then other coun- 
tries, were permitted to send human rights missions to 
China. 

But the Chinese government disagrees with outsid- 
ers on what constitutes a human rights issue—and its 
position is more tenable in some cases than in others. 
Reasonable people can disagree, for example, on the 

- extent to which rights may be curbed in the name of 
citizens’ duties. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights allows “such limitations as are determined by 
law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society.” But 
Beijing often interprets this as an unlimited loophole. 
It is also claimed that there is an internationally 
recognized principle of law that rights and duties are 
“united”: that human rights, in effect, are subordi- 
nated to one’s duty to support the national leadership. 

Also at issue is the extent to which a government’s 
institutional structure must conform to an interna- 
tional standard. Although it is obvious nations have 
wide latitude here, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights has some implications for how a government 
should be structured. In particular, Article 10 requires 
an independent judiciary. China’s moderates do not 
object to this, but they claim China already has one. 
There is much evidence to the contrary. For example, 
journalist Zhang Weiguo has reported that while in 
prison he was told that, whatever the evidence in his 
case might be, “it will be up to the leaders at a higher 
level to determine the nature of your case.” Still, one 


can perhaps infer that China accepts an obligation to 
meet international standards in this regard. 

On some human rights issues the “first world” is 
itself divided. One example is birth control and the 
question of when (if ever) abortions are to be per- 
formed. During the 1980s there were many reports of 
obligatory abortions in China. This generated much 
more concern outside China than the question of 
voluntary abortion, the latter being an issue primarily 
for the United States and Catholic countries. The death 
penalty is another area on which developed countries 
differ. Executions are common in China for even 
relatively minor crimes, and on occasion for no crime 
at all. Perfunctory trials and a meaningless appeals 
process result in many wrongful executions. Some 
governments and nongovernmental organizations take 
the position that capital punishment is incompatible 
with human rights, and the consensus in the UN seems 
to be moving in that direction (though the United 
States is not part of that consensus). China exploits 
such differences of opinion in the international commu- 
nity. 
Still, most human rights values are deeply held 
beliefs in the West and elsewhere, a fact China’s 
conservatives appear unable to appreciate. Westerners 
may consider respect for civil liberties a precondition 
for accountable, efficient government—and indeed, for 
the liberation of the human spirit—but China’s leaders 
do not credit such professions with much sincerity. 
They remember how the West and Japan ignored their 
own principles of human rights and national sover- 
eignty when it came to their colonies, and especially 
how they trampled on the rights of Chinese. They see 
human rights as an instrument used selectively by 
foreigners to pursue other foreign policy objectives. As 
for the argument that democracy is conducive to 
international peace and stability, Beijing sees things 
just the opposite way, holding that they have an 
obligation to suppress dissent, since chaos and civil 
war in China would be a threat to the entire world: 
Still, they sometimes appease the West, as they did this 
spring with the release of a few leading political 
prisoners—part of a (successful) bid to get China’s 
low-tariff most favored nation trade status with the 
United States renewed. 


THE SELF-DETERMINATION OF PEOPLES 

Beijing has often been at the forefront of decoloniza- 
tion efforts in other parts of the world, but has denied 
the applicability of the cause to non-ethnic Chinese 
parts of the People’s Republic, or to Taiwan and the 


British colony of Hong Kong. 


Although Beijing arguably has a historical claim to 
most of China’s territories with large or majority 
populations of ethnic groups that are minorities in the 
context of the People’s Republic, in the case of Tibet 
the assertion is subject to challenge. The Chinese now 


base their claim to Tibet on the fact that the Mongols 
and Manchus conquered both China and Tibet. How- 
ever, during the Ming dynasty and the Republican 
period, the two most recent stretches of ethnic-Chinese 
tule, the present “Tibet Autonomous Region” was in 
all essential respects independent; during these peri- 
ods and even under the non-Chinese dynasties, Tibet’s 
leaders were chosen by Tibetans, not China. Before 
coming to power the Communists promised self- 
determination for such areas, but in 1951 representa- 
tives of Tibet’s leader, the Dalai Lama, were forced to 
sign an agreement acknowledging Chinese sovereignty. 
This agreement was the ultimate “unequal treaty,” and 
for various reasons is of questionable legality. At any 
rate, the Chinese ignored many of its provisions, and 
the Dalai Lama’s government in exile considers it no 
longer binding on Tibet. 

What the international human rights covenants 
seem to say is that a “people” of a disputed territory 
with a plausible argument for sovereignty should 
decide for themselves whether they are to form an 
independent country or be annexed to another coun- 
try. Although what constitutes a “people” is not made 
clear, in 1961 the UN General Assembly declared that 
the Tibetans met all the requirements for self- 
determination. Furthermore, Tibetans have suffered 
violations of their civil liberties on a huge scale. Over 
the years vast numbers have been killed. During the 
Cultural Revolution nearly all of Tibet’s once ubiqui- 
tous Lamaist Buddhist temples (central to the nation’s 
culture) were destroyed, and religion is still strictly 
controlled. These and other human rights violations 
generated powerful anti-Chinese sentiment; Beijing’s 
reaction has been to keep many Tibetan dissidents in 
prison.* 
THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

Where is the cause of human rights in China 
headed? This will be determined by political events in 
the country, with international standards and foreign 
involvement playing a relatively minor role. It is 
possible China will long be led by people who identify 
their personal political fortune with that of the nation 
and will stop at nothing to silence their critics. Such 
leaders can be expected to refuse to move beyond the 
Westphalian contention that they have absolute author- 
ity over all people living inside China’s borders as 
determined by them. They may ignore principles the 





*For an excellent account of these matters, see Defying the 
Dragon: China and Human Rights in Tibet (London: Tibet 
Information Network, 1991). 

Wu Jiang, “Chinese Intellectuals’ Dilemma—Neoconser- 
vativism and Other Issues,” Minzhu Zhongguo [Democratic 
China], May 1993, pp. 72-74, translated in U.S. Joint 
Publications Research Service, July 14, 1993, p. 52. 
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UN has advanced, or choose to manipulate human 
rights issues for their own ends. 

Alternatively, one of the people waiting in the wings 
who emerges as paramount leader might turn out to be 
a democrat and supporter of international covenants 
on human rights. But to date even the most enlight- 
ened of China’s reformers have shown no sign of 
willingness to bow to domestic and foreign pressures 
for political liberalization. Thus some in China and 
abroad aver that it would be best to put human rights 
on the back burner and hope that the market economy 
instituted by economic reforms will lead to a more 
liberal political process. But many Chinese are skepti- 
cal—and rightly so. “Even if the free market takes over, 
and a respectable middle class emerges, democracy 
and freedom will not come into being automatically; 
their attainment will require much hard work,” says 
Wu Jiang.’ i 

Unless China largely excludes foreigners again, the 
subversive influence those from abroad have in China 
is bound to continue, however indecisively. China’s 
leaders now say they are determined that the country 
will become more and more “open.” If indeed it does, 
the government will increasingly be confronted with 
challenges to its human rights practices. 

Already pressure comes from many quarters, includ- 
ing some new ones. Former Soviet satellites are press- 
ing Beijing to respect human rights, and nations whose 
statehood was restored when the Soviet Union col- 
lapsed often sympathize with the national aspirations 
of the non-ethnic Chinese in the People’s Republic. As 
for foreign correspondents, they are apt to insist on the 
right of their readers to receive unfettered news (which 
is impossible if journalists are regularly expelled and 
their Chinese contacts persecuted), and may also make 
appeals on behalf of Chinese journalists. International 
religious movements will press Beijing on the rights of 
China’s Buddhists, Muslims, and Christians. Scholars 
engaged in research will push for academic freedom for 
themselves and their Chinese colleagues. Some foreign- 
ers will be arrested (for legitimate reasons or no), 
which will bring judicial procedures under scrutiny. 
International movements of women, labor unionists, 
gays, and others are bound to become more interested 
in the problems of their Chinese counterparts. The 
only way to prevent this kind of “peaceful evolution” 
would be to return to the isolation of the 1960s, and no 
one appears to want that. 

In the meantime, the human rights abuses take a 
heavy toll. Aside from the suffering of the individuals 
directly affected, the whole system is held back by the 
restricted flow of ideas and information. Government is 
essentially the private property of officials; citizens are 
not allowed to know what their leaders are up to. The 
result is endemic corruption, and a modemization 
process that benefits some but punishes most. a 


“The structures arising under this reordering [of China since 1978] may not amount toa 

civil:society. .. [since t]heir continued existence, not to mention degree ofinfluericeand `; 
. well-being, depend on the whim of the party-state. Despite this, mass. organizations, the ` ` 

“democratic parties,” and even the National People’s Congresses continually challenge: ° 
_the:boundaries of the permissible at the various levels,of government? . Cs 
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The Search for Civil Society 
and Democracy in China 


BY TONY SAICH 


Te economic reforms launched by the Chinese said, would give rise to more demands for meaningful 


Communist party in December 1978 have also participation in the political process, which would lead 
led to a major transformation of urban and rural to a reduction in the party’s power. Support for such 
society. The party’s tactical withdrawal from overman- thinking was found in interpretations of development 
aging the economy and society has created a space in Taiwan and South Korea, and in the arguments of 
subsequently filled with groups and ideas that the Eastern European reformers. 
party has found more and more difficult to control. In An increasing number of non-Chinese scholars 
the economic sphere, foreign investors have become became interested in the rise or reemergence of a civil 
major players, as have collective enterprises and indi- society in the China of the 1980s, and argued that it 
vidual entrepreneurs. Organizations have sprung up in was an important component, or even precursor, of 
the gray area between state and society to represent the democratization in China. The search for the signs of 
new economic interests and, to a lesser extent, new __. civil society was sharpened by the large-scale student- 
social forces. The official ideology has become increas- led demonstrations of 1989 in China and the collapse 
ingly unhelpful as a guide to action or even a descrip- of the former Communist regimes of Eastern Europe. 
tion of reality, and expanding contact with the outside The number of people who participated and the 
world combined with the more relaxed intellectual rapidity with which they formed autonomous organiza- 
climate inside China has caused the previously unmen- tions caused some to argue that the movement her- 
tionable, if not unthinkable, to be aired in public. The alded the emergence of a civil society in China. 
relative merits and relevance for China of Gorbachev's Observers of the Soviet Union have opined that the 
attempts to reform the Soviet monolith, the “Hungar- collapse of the empire’s power and of Communist 
ian/Yugoslav/Polish way,” northern European demo- parties in the Eastern European satellites was aided by 
cratic socialism and models of the welfare state, and the development ofa civil society that operated indepen- 
political and economic liberalism, have been vigor- . dently of the party-penetrated state and society. Gradu- 
ously debated. ally, their logic runs, this undermined the official 
Dynamic growth in the economy and the resultant structures and organizations, leaving nothing but a 
social diversity focused Chinese and foreign writers on hollow edifice easily toppled. Could a similar phenom- 
the potential for a democratic transformation in China. enon occur in China—indeed, is it even now occurring? 


Some, like astrophysicist Fang Lizhi, argued that a 
growing and more affluent middle class would mean LOCATING CIVIL SOCIETY 
the gradual establishment of an economic and social 


Initial accounts of civil soci d cont 
structure independent of the party-state. This, they DAL Aoun DEON TAR E E 


China tended to focus on the areas of conflict between 
society and the state. Almost all types of nonconformity 





Tony SAIcu is a professor of Chinese politics at the Sinological or antiregime behavior were cited as evidence of an 
Institute at the Rijks Universiteit, Leiden, and a senior research emerging civil society. This, however, is too simplistic. 
fellow at the International Institute of Social History in Amster- One of the major reasons the 1989 protests failed was 
dam. His most recent books are Revolutionary Discourse in the absence of a framework of a civil society onto which 


Mao’s China (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, a ae z : 
1994), with David E. Apter, and The Rise To Power of the they could graft. Also, there is a symbiotic relationship 


Chinese Communist Party, 1920-1949: Documents and between the Chinese party-state, society, and civil 
Analysis (Armonk, N. Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1994). : society. 
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Recent writing has taken a more nuanced view but 
still emphasizes the need for organizations of civil 
society to have autonomy vis-a-vis the party-state. This 
includes social groups that want to operate indepen- 
dently of the party, and state structures such as private 
business enterprises, trade or professional bodies, and 
religious organizations.! While such accounts provide 
useful descriptions of what might constitute elements 
of a civil society and where one might look for them, 
they run the risk of viewing civil society as inevitably 
pitted against the party-state and developing against 
the state. 

This approach underestimates the part the party- 
state is playing in sponsoring significant changes that 
may lead to organizational forms that provide precur- 
sors to a civil society. In addition, it underestimates the 
role of a competent state structure in the birth and 
growth of any civil society. The political theorist John 
Keane in his 1988 Democracy and Civil Society stressed 
that “sovereign state power is an indispensable condi- 
tion of the democratization of civil society” because the 
plurality of decision-making centers and individual 
and group autonomy tend constantly to “anarchy.” 
Thus, he concludes, a “more democratic order cannot 
be built through state power, [and] it cannot be built 
without state power.” 

Civil society is a product of both state and society, 
striving to limit the powers of the former while seeking 
to civilize the latter.* But while civil society is linked to 
the institutional framework of the party-state and the 
two are interpenetrated, it is located outside that 
framework. 

This definition means that apart from looking for the 
formation of autonomous new groupings we should 
pay attention to the transformation of the roles of 
existing mass organizations and to the importance of 
intermediary bodies for the construction and mainte- 
nance of civil society in China. More research is needed 
on the changing dynamics of the party-state apparatus, 
particularly at the grassroots level, and into the com- 
plex interrelationship evolving at the nexus where 
party-state and society meet. 

Finally, if we want to understand possible alterna- 
tives to Communist party rule in China, we must pay 
more attention to the moral resources of the newly 
emerging social forces and those groups that might be 


able to oppose party rule. Would they be able to put - 


the “civil” in civil society? The recent experiences of 


1See, for example, Martin K. Whyte, “Urban China: A Civil 
Society in the Making?,” in Arthur Lewis Rosenbaum, ed., 
State and Society in China: The Consequences of Reform 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1992) and Thomas B. Gold, 
“The Resurgence of Civil Society in China,” Journal of 
Democracy, vol. 1, no. 1 (Winter 1990). 

?Edward Shils, “The Virtue of Civil Society,” Government 
and Opposition, vol. 26, no. 1 (1991), p. 4. 
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Eastern Europe and parts of the former Soviet Union 
have demonstrated that a civil society does not neces- 
sarily lead to the emergence of a democratic political 
order—indeed, it may restore the “state of nature” 
unless a new moral force gains broad acceptance, 
binding the people together. Without some kind of 
shared moral vision, an emerging civil society may pull 
state and society in different directions. 


THE LIMITS TO LIBERALIZATION 

There is no broad consensus within the Chinese 
Communist party on how the social changes unleashed 
by the economic reforms should be handled—indeed, 
it should be remembered that many of those who went 
out into the streets in mid-May 1989 in support of 
student demands were party members, and that many 
of these occupied relatively senior positions. Only with 
the party leadership’s line will be dealt with here. 

Deng Xiaoping and his supporters never intended 
that liberalization of the regime’s previous practice 
should lead to genuine democratization or make the 
party-state genuinely accountable to the citizens of 
China. Quite the reverse. The liberalization measures 
were seen as necessary to produce sufficient economic 
progress to ensure that the party would remain in 
power. This was reconfirmed at the party’s fourteenth 
congress in October 1992, which enshrined the idea of 
a “socialist market economy” under an authoritarian 
political structure. This approach seems to be widely 
accepted among the younger technocrats working their 
way up the party ladder. They point to the rapid 
economic development of their East Asian neighbors, 
whose cultural context is similar, to argue that modern- 
ization, especially in the first phase, requires a strong 
centralized political structure to prevent social divi- 
sions from undermining it. They hope their firm grip 
on the state and society. will enable them to profit from 
the new hybrid economic system and push through 
unpopular measures without sparking social unrest. 
Democratization at this early stage of development, 
they feel, would lead to chaos. 

Fear of chaos is a powerful force among Chinese, 
and the current leadership plays on it. It conjures up a 
return to the days of the warlords, or to the near 
anarchy of the early Cultural Revolution (1966-1968), 
when Mao Zedong was tearing down the existing 
party-state structures before sending in the army to 
rebuild them. Leaders point to the former Soviet 
Union, where the market, civil society, and democrati- 
zation have led not to economic advancement, im- 
proved welfare, and political freedom for all but rather 
to the rise of an economic mafia, a drastic fall in living 
standards for many, the collapse of social welfare nets, 
and the brooding shadow of a resurgent Russian 
nationalism. Accounts in the Chinese press of former 
professors scavenging in secondhand markets are clear 
warnings to China’s intellectuals to toe the line. 
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What Deng Xiaoping and his supporters did intend 
to do with liberalization was create the conditions 
under which the information and expertise necessary 
for the regime’s ambitious programs of economic 
modernization would be provided. This has included a 
tacit recognition of new social elites, which the party 
has tried to co-opt directly by recruiting them for the 
party, or in an indirect fashion, by binding them into 
some form of organizational affiliation. 

This is.not recognition of “pluralism” in society, 
something that former party General Secretary Zhao 
Ziyang seemed to be groping toward before his removal 
in 1989. Rather, it is an attempt to finesse self- 
organized and autonomously defined political spaces 
by incorporating the newly important groups as de- 
fined by the party into the existing modified power 
structures; groups are created by the party-state rather 
than being recognized. The party’s plan is to accommo- 
date the increasingly wide range of articulate audiences 
so as to thwart or limit the possibility of alternative 
political-ideological definitions arising. 


REORGANIZING SOCIETY 

Despite the party’s attempts to control the process 
of change, there has been a significant redistribution of 
power from the center to the provinces, from party 
organizations to the state administration, and from the 
state-dominated sector of the economy to the collective 
and private sectors. This was revealed most spectacu- 
larly by the Tiananmen demonstrations. The redistribu- 
tion of power has changed the institutionalized patterns 
of interaction among members of society and between 
them and the party-state. Despite the party’s efforts to 
prevent genuine democratization, Chinese society has 
become more complex and dynamic, and the party will 
be forced into further accommodations. 

Since the 1980s, the party has tried to influence key 
groups in society by binding them into organizations 
that become dependent on patronage. To head off 
mass opposition, the party will attempt to extend its 
organization, coordination, and supervision of as much 
of the population as possible. The party has tradition- 
ally relied on what it terms mass organizations, such as 
the Trade Union Federation and the Women’s Federa- 
tion, which provide a mechanism of participation to 
officially sanctioned groups but make the formation of 
autonomous unions or women’s organizations ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. In return for allow- 
ing such organizations to organize their members with 
a fair degree of autonomy and to present their interests, 


3See Philippe C. Schmitter, “Still the Century of Corpora- 
tism?,” in Frederick B. Pike and Thomas Stritch, eds., The 
New Corporatism (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1974) and “Democratic Theory and Neo- 
Corporatist Practice,” Social Research, vol. 50, no. 4 (Winter 
1983). 


the party expects unconditional support for its broader 
political, economic, and social programs. 

The structures arising under this reordering may not 
amount to a civil society, but instead resemble “‘state 
corporatism.”? Their continued existence, not to men- 
tion degree of influence and well-being, depend on the 
whim of the party-state. Despite this, mass organiza- 
tions, the “democratic parties,” and even the National 
People’s Congresses continually challenge the bound- 
aries of the permissible at the various levels of govern- 
ment. Whenever the party relaxes its grip, they move 
swiftly to push their own agendas. 

For example, even before 1989, trade union mem- 
bers’ frustration had caused the official unions to take a 
more active role in promoting these workers’ interests. 
At a July 1988 symposium sponsored by the official 
union, it was proposed that the union should play 
down its political role as a conductor of party policy 
and concentrate on protecting its members’ welfare. 
These tendencies have continued after 1989, with the 
union taking up workers’ demands for a five-day rather 
than the current six-day week, and consistently bring- 
ing motions to this effect before sessions of the 
National People’s Congress. 

The sessions of the congress, while not challenging 
fundamental party decisions, have become forums for 
expanded dialogue and livelier debate. Passivity accep- 
tance of party candidates and proposals is no longer 
guaranteed. On occasion Prime Minister Li Peng has 
seemed more like a Western politician on the stump 
than a Communist leader, promising something to 
each interest group in the congress. This was particu- 
larly noticeable last year, when he feared a high 
number of noes or abstentions as the delegates voted 
on a new term for him. Li visited the wealthy provinces 
to assure them he was not against their continued 
rapid economic growth, despite his reported desire to 
limit overall growth to 9 percent. The most noticed 
demonstration of independence by congress delegates 
so far came in the debate on implementing the Three 
Gorges project, which aims to build a series of dams on 
the Yangtze River. This project has caused consterna- 
tion both in China and abroad, and while 1,767 
delegates voted in favor of it, 177 voted against and an 
unprecedented 664 abstained. 

In addition to allowing freer expression to intellectu- 
als and other groups and permitting a revival of activity 
in preexisting organizations, the reforms have given 
birth to new social groups and social organizations. 
The most remarkable among the former is the indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs (getihu). The development of 
private enterprises in urban areas was initially seen by 
the regime as a quick and cheap expedient for dealing 
with unemployment, together with rapid expansion of 
the collective sector. Throughout urban China private 
entrepreneurs have been vigorous in forming associa- 


tions to defend and promote their interests, as well as 
to foster business links among themselves. 

Such associations are just part of the myriad of new 
organizations set up during the 1980s and 1990s. 
While the headlines have been grabbed by the Work- 
ers’ Autonomous Federation and the Students’ Autono- 
mous Federation, which were established in 1989 and 
brutally suppressed from June 4 onward, many other 
less contentious organizations have been formed and 
have survived. In 1991 it was estimated that there were 
just over 1,000 registered nationally, almost identical 
with the figure before the crackdown, and probably 
more than 100,000 operating locally. As marketization 
and privatization proceed, China is becoming a patch- 
work of state, collective, private, and hybrid organiza- 
tions. The party has tried to incorporate these into 
existing administrative structures, and after 1989 all 
had to re-register. While one should not overestimate 
the autonomous role such organizations can play, they 
are making control of society more difficult for the party. 

In the private sector, which many observers see as a 
potential seedbed for civil society, it is likely that the 
overriding desire is for stability, even if this means a 
more authoritarian state. One would expect private 
entrepreneurs and their organizations to have a vested 
interest in supporting new phases of the program for 
economic and political change, which would not only 
create opportunities for expansion for them but would 
also lend their activities greater legitimacy. Theoreti- 
cally, greater reliance on market forces, less administra- 
tive regulation, and a clear legal framework would help 
private enterprises avoid “‘squeeze”’ by local officials. 
But in the current hybrid economic system, officials 
and merchants have become “dependent, mutually 
interpenetrated semi-classes, even as both share a new 
kind of dependence on the state.” This makes some 
merchants wary of reform leading toward a purer form 
of the market, as it would deprive them of the inside 
tracks that they have established with officials of the 
party-state.* In fact, some entrepreneurs who had 
scomed the party are now becoming members because 
of the useful contacts (guanxi) that party membership 
brings. 

A mixed picture also emerges if we look at the 
“moral resources” possessed by those who either 
oppose or do not fully support the party-state. While it 
is true that public speech and debate is breaking free of 
the codes and catchwords of the party-state, it is also 
clear that no coherent alternative vision has emerged 
around which a civil society or rapid construction of a 
democratic order could be fashioned. And the party 
sees lurking in the shadows—waiting to pounce on 


‘Dorothy Solinger, “Urban Entrepreneurs and the State: 
The Merger of State and Society,” in Arthur Lewis Rosen- 
baum, ed., State and Society in China: The Consequences of 
Reform (Boulder: Westview, 1992), pp. 121 and 130. 
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any opening that allows freedom of expression— 
revivalism, religion, linguistic division, and divisive 
regional and ethnic loyalties. 


FILLING THE BELIEF VACUUM 

To some extent party leaders are right to be afraid. At 
present the most clearly emerging alternative identities 
are ones that tend to strengthen centripetal forces. The 
most obvious are the restatement of Tibetan and 
Uighur cultural identities, which have led to clashes 
between local demonstrators and intemal security 
forces. Similarly, coastal China is moving away from 
Beijing not only on economic policy but also in terms 
of its cultural identity. In Guangdong province the use 
of the Cantonese language and the interactions with 
Hong Kong reinforce this trend. In Fujian the ties 
across the Taiwan Strait have a similar effect on the 
province. 

With the ‘“‘belief vacuum” at the center, traditional 
belief systems and organizations—popular religion, 
clans, and even secret societies—are beginning to 
make a comeback. Not only in the countryside but 
even in suburban areas, temples are once again becom- 
ing sites for worship and hubs in an intricate system of 
reciprocity and welfare distribution. In southern China 
in particular, clans and lineages have reappropriated 
their roles as local organizers, which were partly taken 
away from them after the Communists came down 
from the north in the late 1940s. Secret societies are 
once again flourishing in China, and contacts have 
been established with their counterparts based in 
Hong Kong and farther afield. 

In urban China, while the party has relaxed its 
hegemony over expression and alternative voices are 
regularly heard, no new mode has established its 
dominance. China’s cities are awash with the kinds of 
jokes, mockery, and cynicism that erode the legitimacy 
of the party-state, but it is difficult to see a shared moral 
vision emerging from this. At present the only binding 
factor is the desire to make as much money as quickly 
as possible. However, one should not forget how 
quickly the students’ calls in 1989 for clean govern- 
ment and a more democratic order resonated among 
the urban population at large. This would suggest that 
the potential exists, and that calls for clean government 
could still unite a more vocal opposition. 

What is emerging in urban China today is a focus on 
the individual. Party veterans, with their stress on the 
“collective,” find the concept extremely difficult, and 
the prospects frightening to contemplate: it could all 
too easily lead to people regarding themselves as 
individual citizens of China rather than subjugated 
elements of the masses of the People’s Republic. 


A PROPHECY FOR CHINA ; 

Does all this mean that civil society andfemocratiza- i 
tion are not on China’s agenda in the foréeeable future 
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and that we should accept Deng Xiaoping’s version of 
“après moi, le déluge”? Official policy is geared to 
prevent alternatives from emerging precisely so the 
leadership can claim there is nothing that can replace 
the current system. If the current power constellation 
were to remain in place, the potential for further 
democratization or an expansion of civil society clearly 
would be difficult to realize; the party leaders ruling 
over a hybrid economy would try to close down social 
spaces rather than permit their expansion. The hybrid 
economic structures combined with centralized power 
permit party and state officials to turn public position 
and access to restricted information to private gain. 
There is no compulsion for them to codify further regu- 
lations or implement existing legislation in a uniform 
fashion, as it is precisely the vagaries of interpretation 
that increase the potential for profit both legal and 
illegal. 

It is my contention, however, that such a structure is 
untenable over the long term and will have to give way 
to further reforms. The legitimacy of the current regime 
is tied to its capacity to deliver the economic goods, 
and the current political structure is not conducive to 
sustained high growth too far into the future. The 
reforms that will have to be undertaken to maintain the 
party in power over the short to medium term under- 
mine its capacity to rule over the long run. In 
particular, when the need for information during a 
country’s development becomes very great, it is ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible for a regime to 
reduce coercion without inviting major political change. 


>This, of course, was one reason Zhao was so roundly 
denounced by party veterans, who saw his policies as the 
first step on a slippery slide to the loss of power. The 
veterans’ response was to try to frighten the emerging 
interests in society back into their shells and then to buy 
them off with promises of wealth. 


Democrats in China must find structural relation- 
ships that sustain democratic principles and internal- 
ize them in appropriate conduct, the self-discipline 
and restraint necessary to make choice work, rather 
than seeking plunder. A number of Asian countries are 
engaged in such an evolution—Taiwan, for one, and 
South Korea for another. Their experiences suggest that 
the requirements for high growth are high information, 
declining coercion, less hierarchy, and more account- 
ability, provided by representative institutions and a 
marketplace in which priorities of goods and services 
in the economic sphere are balanced by needs and 
wants in the political. This means some form of 
competition in the political marketplace, through 
which greater information becomes available. The 
Chinese Communist party is trying to emulate these 
other countries by loosening up the economic market- 
place while restricting the political one in the hope that 
technical and interest information will become more 
freely available though populist information will be 
suppressed. 

The transition is difficult to make. The first step for 
the party would be return to the kind of political 
agenda suggested by Zhao Ziyang and his supporters 
before June 1989. They acknowledged the increasing 
“pluralism” in Chinese society and sought to engage in 
a constructive dialogue with society, though it was 
never intended that this should lead to power sharing. 
From here, however, it would not be a very big step to 
allowing a more genuine autonomous organization and 
representation of people’s interests through limited 
media outlets.” Existing structures such as the People’s 
Congresses could be used as genuine forums for policy 
discussion. This is highly speculative, but one thing is 
certain. Unless the party moves toward accommoda- 
tion with China’s rapidly changing society, it risks 
losing the dynamism and input essential to sustain the 
ambitious plans for the economy. a 
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The People’s Army: 
Serving Whose Interests? 


BY JUNE TEUFEL DREYER 


curious dichotomy has emerged between how 
A« outside world views the Chinese military 
D and how the People’s Liberation Army is seen at 
home. Other countries have become concerned with 
the possibility of aggression by an increasingly militar- 
ily capable China as well as the effects of Beijing’s arms 
sales on the global balance of power. At the same time, 
the leadership in China is becoming more concerned 
about the armed forces’ loyalty, and worries that the 
military’s growing business empire may affect its 
combat capabilities. Although evidence can be mar- 
shaled for both sides’ contentions, the interaction 
between the military’s foreign and domestic roles 
makes it unlikely that the Chinese military will embark 
on a course of territorial aggrandizement, or that the 
military will prove to be the sole determinant in the 
struggle for the succession to Deng Xiaoping. 


THE ARMS BUSINESS 

The People’s Liberation Army (PLA) has continued to 
reach out to foreign militaries, receiving visiting groups 
from more than 40 countries last year and sending its 
own: abroad. By far the most newsworthy of these 
contacts has been the relationship with Russia. Defense 
‘Minister Pavel Grachev was first among many high- 
ranking military officials to journey to Beijing, signing a 
five-year cooperation agreement with his Chinese coun- 
terpart. A few months before, ships from Russia’s 
Pacific Fleet had visited Qingdao for the first time in 37 
years. President Boris Yeltsin placed the value of 
military sales to China in 1992, before the agreement 
was signed, at $1.8 billion; this included at least 26 
su-27 fighter planes and 100 s-300 surface-to-air 


JUNE TEUFEL Dreyer is a professor of politics at the University of 
Miami. The second edition of her most recent book, China's 
Political System: Modernization and Tradition, will be pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon (Needham Heights, Mass.: 1995). 
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missiles. Talks were held on the purchase of the ss-25, 
Russia’s most modern, mobile intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile; Kilo class diesel-electric submarines; air- 
craft carriers; and late-model 1-80 tanks. More than a 
thousand Russian scientists visited China in the last 
two years to help with the Chinese military effort, and 
an estimated 300 to 400 Chinese defense specialists 
were sent to Russia for training. Weapons designs were 
reportedly being faxed to China, amid Western fears 
that Russia’s system to keep track of its weapons 
specialists had broken down. 

A slow thaw has also begun in military relations 
between the United States and China, which were 
frozen after the June 1989 military crackdown in 
Tiananmen Square. Military Commission vice chair- 
man Liu Huagqing has noted that he was strongly in 
favor of this, prompting Russian sources to surmise 
that China intends to play the United States off against 
Russia for technology—as it had done successfully 


- with the Soviet Union in the past. 


China has also acquired military technology from 
Israel, sometimes against Washington’s wishes. The 
People’s Republic was reportedly using Patriot missile 
technology sold to it by Israel to upgrade: Soviet- 
designed surface-to-air defense weapons and to de- 
velop ballistic missile reentry vehicles that can evade 
American defensive systems. The aim was assumed to 
be capture of a larger share of the growing demand for 
weapons by third world states. Pentagon analysts 
opined that China would be selling cruise missiles and 
other military systems as well. 

That China is selling weapons is of less concern than 
that certain countries are buying them. Beijing has 
denied United States allegations that it was selling M-9 
and M-11 missile parts to Pakistan, despite an earlier 
promise not to; the wording of the Chinese statement, 
however, seemed less than forthright. China also 
reportedly stepped up cooperation with Iran on missile 
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technology, and last year it signed an agreement to help 
the Iranians build a nuclear power plant. Hong Kong 
authorities discovered that American-made military 
aircraft parts were being modified in China and then 
shipped to Iran via the crown colony on commercial 
flights. In addition to garnering foreign exchange, 
China’s motives were believed to include the desire for 
continued access to Iranian oil and Teheran’s agree- 
ment, tacit or otherwise, to eschew support for growing 
fundamentalist sentiment among China’s Muslims. 

An incident especially embarrassing for the United 
States occurred last August. Washington charged that a 
Chinese cargo ship, the Yinhe, was carrying chemicals 
used to make mustard gas and nerve gas to the Middle 
East. Given Iraq’s use of chemical warfare internation- 
ally as well as against its own Kurdish minority, the 
claim assumed major proportions. China counter- 
charged that the United States was harassing its ship, 
and denied that the Yinhe was transporting the chemi- 
cals. After several weeks of high-level negotiations, 
during which the ship continued on its journey, the 
two sides agreed an inspection would be carried out in 
Saudi Arabia. No chemicals were discovered. American 
intelligence sources maintained that the banned chemi- 
cals had been on board, but that the captain had 
managed to off-load his controversial cargo before 
reaching the Persian Gulf. Almost simultaneously the 
State Department announced a two-year ban on technol- 
ogy sales to 10 Chinese aerospace companies because 
of their dealings with Pakistan, which the United States 
believes is developing nuclear weapons. These events 
slowed, at least temporarily, the thaw in Sino-American 
military relations. 

North Korea, an international pariah because of its 
apparent violation of the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, has also been the recipient of Chinese military 
technology. The United States Defense Intelligence 
Agency concluded that China had collaborated with 
North Korea in the development of a new long-range 
missile. Other sources confirmed that two of China’s 
major arms importer-exporters, China North Indus- 
tries and Poly Technologies, were working with North 
Korean weapons scientists. The quid pro quo was 
thought to be Pyongyang’s agreement to allow China to 
export missiles and other arms to the Middle East via 
North Korean ports. This may also explain China’s 
reluctance to support United Nations sanctions against 
North Korea for Pyongyang’s unwillingness to allow 
inspection of its nuclear facilities. 

China is also the military mainstay of yet another 
international outcast, the ruling State Law and Order 
Restoration Council in Myanmar (Burma). Arms deliv- 
eries to the junta have topped $1 billion, and include 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, and multiple rocket- 
launcher systems, presumably for use in counterinsur- 
gency operations. A joint venture factory was 
constructed in Myanmar for the manufacture of ma- 


chine guns and ammunition. China also assisted in the 
building of three highways from the border of Yunnan 
province into Myanmar; Burmese dissidents worry that 
Beijing could use these as invasion routes in a takeover 
of their country. The Chinese military has supplied 
Myanmar’s air force with A5-M ground attack planes 
suitable for counterinsurgency activities, and F-7 fight- 
ers. But its neighbor’s navy most interests the PLA: the 
regime in Myanmar can provide China with an outlet to 
the Bay of Bengal and the Andaman Sea. Hainan-class 
fast attack craft and support personnel began arriving 
in Myanmar in 1991, and several existing naval bases 
in the country are being improved, including those in 
Mergui and the Cocos Islands. New Chinese-made 
radars have been installed in the Cocos base, which 
will allow China’s intelligence personnel to better 
monitor the area. 

In Thailand, two separate caches of Chinese-made 
weapons were discovered only a few weeks apart last 
year. One was described as the largest such find in Thai 
history, containing enough firepower to defend a small 
country. Both were believed to be destined for the 
Khmer Rouge across the border in Cambodia. In 
keeping with uN efforts to end the bloodshed there, 
China has pledged not to arm the Khmer Rouge. The 
two caches do not necessarily constitute evidence that 
this promise has been violated, since it is possible they 
were private business transactions between corrupt PLA 
members and their Thai counterparts. Still, the interna- 
tional repercussions are potentially embarrassing for 
Beijing. 


RED FLAG RISING? 

These activities have caused concern in many coun- 
tries. China’s presence in the Cocos Islands is particu- 
larly troublesome to India, which has a naval base of its 
own in nearby Port Blair and considers the Indian 
Ocean part of its preserve. India’s invitation to Indone- 
sia to take part in joint naval exercises in the Indian 
Ocean this year may be an attempt to create coopera- 
tion to counter what is perceived as a growing common 
threat; Indonesia has long been wary of Chinese 
expansionism at its expense. The increasing capabili- 
ties of China’s navy have also aroused apprehension 
among the many countries that contest the ownership 
of the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea with 
China. 

Japan, which has several territorial disputes with 
China in the South China Sea, is uneasy about the 
Chinese military presence in Mergui, near the entrance 
to the Strait of Malacca, which connects the South 
China Sea with the Indian Ocean. This channel is not 
only strategically important in itself but is also a crucial 
transit point for the oil Japan imports from the Middle 
East. Earlier this year, then-Japanese Foreign Minister 
Tsutomu Hata and United States Defense Secretary 
William Perry agreed to monitor China’s military 


buildup closely. At a bilateral security meeting in 
Beijing a few weeks later, Tokyo formally solicited 
greater “transparency” on military matters. The Japa- 
nese suggested that China make military information 
public—perhaps, as is common international practice, 
through the publication of a defense white paper. 
Meanwhile, in Taiwan attention was focused on a 
document issued by the Military Commission of the 
Chinese Communist party’s Central Committee on the 
subject of the possible invasion of Taiwan. 

These concerns may be exaggerated, or at least 
premature. China has indeed been developing and 
purchasing new weapons, but it will be many years 
before they can be perfected and integrated into 
combat plans. And increased capabilities do not neces- 
sarily indicate an intention to use them. Confronted 
with its neighbors’ anxieties, Chinese officials have 
been careful to stress that the military buildup is for 
defensive purposes only. Still, there is evidence to 
support the argument that at least the upper echelons 
of the armed forces favor a more assertive international 
role for China: Elderly generals have complained that 
party General Secretary Jiang Zemin has been far too 
accommodating toward the United States, and a group 
of them supposedly advised him in writing at least 
twice to take a harder line. The precipitating causes 
were the Yinhe incident and the rejection of Beijing’s 
bid to host the Olympics in the year 2000, in favor of 
Sydney, Australia. 


CHANGING OF THE GUARDIANS 

With 90-year-old paramount leader Deng Xiaoping 
in visibly failing health, the fate of his chosen succes- 
sor, General Secretary Jiang Zemin, is unclear. Jiang 
will need the support of the armed forces to maintain 
his position, yet he has no military experience and had 
no ties with the military on his anointment in June 
1989. During the past few years he has visited various 
PLA units about once a month to inspect the troops 
and, presumably, to forge links with the officers. The 
elevation of 6 men to the rank of general last June—the 
first such promotions since the military reinstituted 
ranks in 1988—was seen as another of Jiang’s efforts 
to curry favor with the military, as were the promotions 
of an additional 19 individuals this June. 

Early this year the outlines of the third major transfer 
of senior officers since the Tiananmen incident became 
discernible. The rationale behind military transfers is 
not usually publicly stated. Since little is known about 
the careers of the individuals involved, analysts must 
hypothesize on the basis of sparse information. Some- 
times the reasons may involve no more than the desire 
to rejuvenate the officer corps by moving younger 
people into command positions or giving promising 
officers experience in more than one area by rotating 
them around the country. In the case of the first major 
reshuffle after Tiananmen, in spring 1990, an addi- 
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tional concern appears to have been maintaining the 
officers’ willingness to enforce the hard-line advocated 
by Deng Xiaoping and China’s president, General Yang 
Shangkun; the promotion of martial law spokesperson 
Zhang Gong to commissar of the Beijing Military 
Region is a case in point. Other promotions were 
thought to have been designed to enhance the power of 
the Yang faction, which included Yang Shangkun’s 
younger half-brother Yang Baibing. 

The second set of reassignments, in late 1992, 
seemed to indicate a softening of the hard line and a 
desire to reduce the power of the Yang faction so as to 
enhance Jiang Zemin’s chances of political survival. 
Zhang Gong was transferred to the less prestigious 
Chengdu Military Region, Yang Shangkun retired, and 
Yang Baibing was removed from all military positions, 
though given membership in the Politburo. The third 
set early this year continued the trends established by 
the second; Zhang Gong was reassigned to a still less 
powerful position as commissar of the Academy of 
Military Sciences in Beijing, and more than a hundred 
high-ranking officers, many of whom reportedly had 
ties with the Yang family, retired or were reassigned. A 
number of Jiang protégés are believed to have received 
promotions. Whether this will be sufficient to ensure 
Jiang’s leadership remains to be seen. 


THE BUDGET QUESTION 

The steady growth in the PLA’s budgets since 1989 
have also increased international anxiety about Bei- 
jing’s military intentions. The expansion has been 
substantial, and seems all the more so in light of the 
austerity budgets Deng had granted the military since 
his accession to power (the one exception being 1979, 
to cover the costs of the military expedition into 
Vietnam that year). 

Chinese sources have tried to allay concems by 
pointing out that there has been substantial inflation 
during this period—sometimes exceeding 20 percent 
in major cities—and saying that increases have done 
little more than compensate the military for losses in 
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buying power. However, it is difficult to adjust defense 


budget figures to account for inflation, since official . 


inflation rates tend to be several points lower than 
estimates by foreign analysts. Moreover, they do not 
necessarily affect the military and other sectors of the 
economy equally. Since 1989 the increases in the 
defense budget have outstripped the increases in other 
sectors, such as education and agriculture, that one 
would expect to have higher priority when the threat of 
external attack is minimal. And although officials point 
out that military expenditures are a modest 8.6 percent 
of the state budget and 1 percent of China’s gross 
domestic product, foreign analysts note that China 
does not follow standard accounting procedures; ac- 
tual defense expenditures are estimated to be two to 
three times the published numbers. 

Some discount government contentions that the 
military budget is low by international standards as 
little more than an anodyne for international concerns 
over an emerging Chinese juggernaut. However, the 
authors of a book entitled Can China Win the Next 
War?, as yet unavailable in translation and clearly 
meant for internal circulation only, are distressed at the 
slow progress of military modernization and lament 
both antiquated equipment and poor troop quality." 
The book leaves the clear impression that China may 
not be able to perform well in any future confrontation. 
Although the authors tend to concentrate on the need 
for new military hardware, there are other important 
factors that they do not address. For example, PLA 
salaries have failed to keep pace with many civilian 
jobs, thus causing some young men to avoid military 
service and others, such as air force pilots, to leave 
early for better pay in commercial ventures. The 
apparently large increase in this year’s defense budget 
is believed to be mainly to finance the first pay raise for 
the armed forces in many years: salaries of recruits and 
junior officers were increased by about one-third, and 
those of senior officers by 50 percent or more. In 
addition to easing the difficulties of recruiting, it was 
hoped that better wages would reduce the alarming 
increase of corruption in the military. 


AN OFFICER AND A BUSINESSMAN ? 

The military budgets of the early 1980s did not 
indicate a low regard for the armed forces on Deng’s 
part; rather, the paramount leader, who considered 
military service an important part of his own career, 
was convinced that a strong military could not be 
grafted onto a weak economy; economic moderniza- 
tion was thus his first priority. The PLA was enjoined to 
do its utmost in the effort to modernize, including 
turing some of its production lines over to civilian 
production and marketing both consumer goods and 


1A partial translation can be found in Orbis (Summer 1994). 


weapons. Between 25 and 30 percent of the military’s 
expenses are now met through its industries and 
businesses. 

The PLa’s venture into the commercial sector is less 
surprising in the Chinese context than it would have 
been for foreign armies: from the earliest days of the 
Red Army, soldiers had been asked to reduce the 
military’s burden on society by raising their own food, 
building their own barracks, and producing their own 
uniforms. This new démarche, however, was on an 
unprecedented scale, and quickly came to be associ- 
ated with profit rather than mere subsistence. 

The military responded with alacrity; according to 
official statistics, the more than 1,000 large- and 
medium-size defense enterprises have increased civil- 
ian output by 20 percent each year since being ordered 
to convert from defense production in 1978. Washing 
machines, refrigerators, socks, and the like are said to 
account for nearly 70 percent of defense sector produc- 
tion. But new problems have emerged too. Almost 
immediately there were reports of corruption. Some 
units engaged in stealing luxury cars from Hong Kong 
and transporting them to the mainland, where they 
were sold for large gains. Other units sold the fuel the 
government had allocated them to civilians. 

Naval vessels have even stopped foreign ships in 
international waters, forced them into military ports, 
and off-loaded their cargoes for resale. After 16 Russian 
vessels were attacked in the East China Sea early last 
year, Moscow began deploying warships in the area, 
which ended the problem for its ships. For vessels from 
other countries—particularly those flying flags of con- 
venience like Panama’s or Liberia’s, which could not 
expect protection from those nations’ navies—prob- 
lems continued. After a representative of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Organization visited Beijing, China 
announced new regulations for registering its own 
vessels and for boarding and inspecting ships. But 
given the many ways in which units can evade these, it 
would be naive to assume the piracy problem has been 
resolved. 

Military units also earn extra money by selling their 
license plates, which allow the purchasers to avoid 
vehicle inspections, road tolls, and other impediments 
to their businesses. The practice became so widespread 
in some areas that authorities issued new plates, in a 
different style, to military units, and set up dragnets to 
catch vehicles bearing old-style plates. Officials admit- 
ted, however, that this was only a temporary fix, since 
the newly issued license plates could be sold in turn. 
The PLA’s exemption from inspection had tragic conse- 
quences in the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone in 
southern China last August, when a military-owned 
factory exploded, killing 70 people and injuring several 
hundred others. 

While some of the income from military enterprises 
may have been used to help the armed forces modern- 


ize their weapons, improve training techniques, and 
better the troops’ living standards, most of the profits 
seem to have been spent on luxury goods such as 
elegant homes and expensive electronic equipment for 
a relatively small number of officets. The trickle-down 
effect appears to have been minimal, judging from 
Military Commission directives urging military officials 
to bear the hardships of service proudly. Other direc- 
tives have been aimed at ensuring adequate food 
supplies to the troops, and reassuring military suppli- 
ers that they will be paid market prices for their grain 
while guaranteeing military units that grain will be 
supplied them at fixed prices. 

Unsurprisingly, straitened circumstances have caused 
morale problems among those members of the military 
who are unwilling to participate in corrupt schemes or 
who are simply not in a position to avail themselves of 
the new opportunities. The discrepancy between their 
salaries and those of less scrupulous officers certainly 
runs counter to the Communist party’s carefully culti- 
vated image of an egalitarian military establishment in 
which officers and men share “weal and woe.” An 
anguished major was quoted in a leading Chinese 
magazine as saying: “‘If the units managed to deal with 
[their troops] fairly and honestly, the enlistees would 
naturally apply themselves to their work and study to 
excel, But such is not the case in certain units today. 
You want to transfer to the volunteers, join the party, 
enroll in school or become a cadre? You have no 
connections, nobody ready to give you a little help? 
Then forget it. A junior enlistee from a small place. 
What connections can you possibly have? None. Then 
you have to cultivate your ties. Look up fellow villagers, 
acquaintances, friends, relatives. How? Send a gift 
when a gift is called for, send money when money is 
called for.” 

In some localities the PLA’s special privileges have 
caused friction, since the military competes with 
civilian enterprises from a favored position. In other 
areas officials and officers appear to have collaborated, 
creating fear in Beijing over the possible rise of 
“independent kingdoms” that can evade the central 
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government's control. Even when they do not, military 
enterprises appear to distort the operation of markets 
rather than facilitate China’s evolution toward a free 
market economy. 

Repeated admonitions to the military to eschew 
private uses for profits from enterprises—referred to as 
“keeping small treasuries” or “practicing external 
circulation’”—have had no noticeable effect. A recent 
Chinese Academy of Science report suggested the PLA’s 
removal from business. Its industries, the report said, 
should be purchased for a fair price, enabling soldiers 
to return to their real vocation: training for the defense 
of their country. Members of the military should be 
paid fair salaries, to be provided through taxes rather 
than military commerce. 

The 1994 pay raise is one government attempt at 
this, as are directives ordering the military to extricate 
itself from business dealings. Yet, in seeming contraven- 
tion of these, in March the PLA command in Guang- 
dong announced that it would set up a “military 
tourism zone” on one of its bases, where domestic and 
foreign visitors could sky dive, practice marksmanship 
at indoor and outdoor shooting ranges, and participate 
in heavy-weapons maneuvers. 


WORRIES WITHIN AND WITHOUT 

While the outside world worries about the expansion- 
ist motives of a modemizing PLA, the Chinese leader- 
ship frets about deficiencies in its military technology 
and the quality of the troops being recruited. Leaders 
are concerned as well about the military’s loyalty to the 
regime, and wonder whether the commitment of 
individual military men to self-enrichment might not 
outweigh their institutional commitment to defend the 
country. They warn that “the Great Steel Wall,” as the 
PLA is often called, “may self-destruct.’”* Both fears 
appear to be exaggerated. But the military’s domestic 
political role is substantial, and it would be difficult for 
any government to change this easily or quickly. Given 
the tenuous ties Deng’s chosen successor, Jiang Zemin, 
has with the military, and his need for its backing if he 
is to maintain his position after Deng’s death, it will be 
particularly difficult for him to carry out this change. 
Meanwhile, to the extent the PLA continues to play a 
major part in market enterprise, the enhancement of its 
military capabilities will be inhibited. a 
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devastating purge -that followed in its wake, it 

would have been reasonable to expect that 
China was entering an extended period of cultural 
isolation.and revanchism. However, the imperatives of 
economic reform, international pressure, and internal 
party dissension quickly brought an end to the cultural 
purge ushered in by the Tiananmen massacre, even if 
the political repression has continued in fits and starts. 

After a period of economic and social retrenchment 
from 1989 to late 1991, Deng Xiaoping, “the chief 
engineer of reform” as he is called, traveled to south 
China in early 1992 and incited a new wave of change, 
another leap in China’s move toward the market. 
Ideological caution has been thrown to the wind as the 
nation devotes itself to making money. Every aspect of 
life has been affected by this intensification of China’s 
push toward “‘primitive capitalism,” and despite recur- 
rent crackdowns and proto-Maoist mumblings among 
ideologues, the cultural sphere is perhaps the quintes- 
sential reflection of the new trends that are changing 
China. 

Strapped by limited funds and suffering from a 
serious image problem, the cultural authorities—a 
nationwide network of bureaucracies ostensibly control- 
ling every aspect of cultural activity and life in the 


Ge the events of early June 1989 and the 
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country—are in retreat. The impact of the more 
ideologically narrow elements—‘‘leftists,” “‘post- 
Maoists,” “conservatives,” call them what you will—is 
summed up in the common Beijing saying that: “their 
rule doesn’t extend beyond the Third Ring Road [of 
Beijing]; all they control is a couple of journals and 
newspapers, and they only have the support of a 
handful of officials.” 

This state of affairs has enabled the cultural under- 


. ground—nonofficial musicians, artists, filmmakers, 


writers, and thinkers—to gradually surface through 
Hong Kong and Taiwan outlets. Since they are not 
considered a threat to the status quo—unlike labor 
activists and individuals of conscience—more sophisti- 
cated cultural rowdies are grudgingly tolerated. Irony 
and cynicism have been the fad trends of the early 
1990s. Chinese culture and young artists have playfully 
reinterpreted and subverted the politics of their par- 
ents, When, however, irony itself is commodified and 
used “to grease the wheels of commerce, not. . .to 
resist its insidious effects,” the cultural significance of 
market-oriented dissent becomes deeply disturbing.’ 


PURVEYING PORNOGRAPHY AND POLITICS 

No incident perhaps illustrates the state of Chinese 
culture, and the cynical relationship between “manufac- 
turers,” cultural product, consumers, and official arts 
watchdogs better than the fate of the 1993 novel City in 
Ruins (Feidu). 

Published in Beijing at the start of the year, City in 
Ruins is a semipornographic work of fiction by Jia 
Pingwa, a popular and until then highbrow novelist 


_ from Shaanxi province. Said to be a roman à clef, the 
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novel chronicles the adventures of a licentious writer in 
a provincial city. Written in a style imitative of tradi- 
tional fiction and full of “quickie” sex scenes, extra 
titillation is provided by the author, who expunged 
numerous passages from- the text; following each 


lacuna he teasingly adds: “Here the writer deleted 563 
words,” and so on, supposedly a hint that the missing 
material was deemed too hot for the censors/publisher/ 
reader to handle. 

Even before it appeared, there was talk that City in 
Ruins was the raciest Chinese sex story since the 
famous sixteenth-century Jinpingmei. Scandal merged 
with envy when the publisher leaked news to the 
media that Jia Pingwa had been paid 1 million yuan for 
the rights to the book. In the still ostensibly sexually 
repressive atmosphere of mainland China City in Ruins 
was, not surprisingly, an immediate sensation. It not 
only promised pornography, but also lambasted its 
main characters, who were all writers and intellectuals, 
popular targets for derision since the days of Mao. 

That the novel appeared at all shows how much 
more lenient the authorities are today than they were 
even at the height of “bourgeois liberalism” (the party 
code word for nonparty, pro-Western thought, culture, 
and political activity) in the late 1980s. The tardy 
official response to the public furor created by the 
book—including two published volumes of denuncia- 
tions of the novel penned by intellectuals—is also 
symptomatic of the relationship between the dysfunc- 
tional political ideology of the past (Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Zedong Thought) and the commercial reali- 
ties of the present. 

It was only in late 1993 that leaders of\the Commu- 
nist party’s Ministry of Propaganda finally declared a 
ban against City in Ruins, claiming that the ministry 
had received numerous letters from worried teachers 
and parents complaining that adolescents were being 
corrupted by the novel. The publishers were ordered to 
surrender all profits from the publication to the state, 
quite a hefty sum if one believes reports that over half a 
million copies of the book were sold (not including 
pirate editions). 

Although controversial literature can appear—even 
if only to be eventually banned—political correctness, 
Chinese-style, is far from dead. After all, the best- 
selling book last year was the lugubrious third volume 
of The Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping. This is hardly 
surprising if we consider that it was required reading in 
nationwide political study sessions. However, other big 
sellers in the bookstores are more indicative of the true 
preferences of China’s readers. These included invest- 
ment guides with titles such as Futures and the Market, 
computer books (A Complete pos Handbook, for ex- 
ample), and similar reference works. Although 1993 
was the year of the centenary of Mao’s birth—and 
despite the popular revival of the Mao cult since 
1990—books related to Mao Zedong that had sold 
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solidly in 1991-1992 only fared well in the heavy- 
industrial city of Wuhan in 1993. 

The publishing industry, like the Chinese media 
generally, has grown apace since the early 1990s. 
According to reports, a new newspaper was produced 
at the rate of one every one and a-half days in China 
during 1993, bringing the total number of newspapers 
to 2,000 early this year. In particular, papers with 
commercial and lifestyle news are on the increase, 
which is not surprising given the economic develop- 
ments in China that emphasize the consumer and the 
investor; Liang Heng, the assistant director of the 
Chinese News and Publishing Administration, the 
body in charge of publishing, has reportedly com- 
mented that organizations are finding financial backing 
themselves to create new papers in the hope of making 
money, whereas in the past party organs set up new 
papers with state funds to disseminate propaganda. 

As in other periods of national cultural upheaval and 
change in China, magazines and journals are a major 
vehicle for the expression of divergent opinions. Since 
early 1993, new journals have also acted as a focal 
point for the concentration of intellectual factions and 
fashions. The most common term used to describe this 
phenomenon in Chinese is la shantou (literally, “to 
occupy a mountaintop’). It denotes the fortress mental- 
ity of any group that occupies a certain intellectual/ 
political position, uses the print media to propagate 
this view, and launches various offensives against its 
enemies or competitors. 

A number of new journals that have appeared in 
Beijing, such as The East (Dongfang), Excellence (Jing- 
pin) and, Chinese Culture (Zhongguo wenhua), are semi- 
independent and in some cases funded by wealthy 
individuals or groups in the south. Most provide 
honorary editorial positions for official fossils as a form 
of political insurance. Other magazines, particularly 
those specializing in contemporary art such as Art 
News (Yishu xinwen), established in late 1993, are often 
funded with foreign money and promote China’s 
nonofficial arts scene overseas. 


THE VELVET PRISON OF CONSUMPTION 

Official party ideology, what the authorities (out of 
habit rather, one presumes, than sincere belief), still 
call “Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought” is 
not the main area of contention in China today. 
Instead, questions related to consumer culture—that 
aspect of social life influenced in numerous subtle 
ways by the economic reforms of the 1980s and 
1990s—are increasingly part of public discussion and 
dissident debate. 

One of the central features of consumer culture is 
that the consumer is treated as an individual. The 
design, advertising, and sale of consumer items, from 
the most mundane to the luxurious, often contain 
crucial elements that are aimed at appealing to a certain 
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market niche or to buyers with a specific “economic 
profile.” Whereas this aspect of marketing can be seen 
in a highly negative light, in the Chinese context, being 
“targeted” favorably (rather than unfavorably as in a 
political campaign) by advertisers is a relatively new 
experience. It is one that contains within it many 
elements that allow for the “expression of the indi- 
vidual.” 

The consumption of goods in an environment of 
abundance, even relative abundance, signifies radical 
change within China. Debates surrounding the issue of 
human rights in China often feature government 
arguments that favor group economic rights over the 
sovereign rights of the individual. When, however, the 
rights and value of the individual are cast solely in 
terms of the individual as consumer, then a new 
formula comes into operation: I shop therefore I am. 

Advertisements for consumer items in China are 
often imported from or inspired by Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. The world represented in such ads 
generally consists of the ideal family unit or individual 
as the consumer of new products. The images, cloth- 
ing, lifestyle, and language of this symbolic realm are in 
marked contrast to sodden official party ideology. To 
an extent, the most egregious form of “dissent” in the 
Chinese media today is that of consumer discourse. 

While economic reform is, on one level, aimed at 
advancing the lot of the majority of Chinese, it means 
that the choices available to individuals and groups 
make it possible for people to go lifestyle shopping. 
These imagined “lifestyles” are most commonly the 
sum total of what is represented in the electronic and 
print media, and this includes everything from televi- 
sion advertising to popular United States soap operas 
such as Dynasty, MTV culture, and Hong Kong-Taiwan 
B-grade movies, to the published tales of self-made 
comrades overseas. 

Since last year, the government has attempted to ban 
viewers using satellite dishes (called guo, literally 
“wok,” in Chinese) to catch nonmainland stations. 
Hong Kong and Taiwan have become cultural trendset- 
ters because they are modern, their communications 
more developed, and their consumer cultures more 
sophisticated than those of the more stodgy and 
out-of-touch capital Beijing in the north. Even in 
Beijing and Shanghai people have failed to take down 
their dishes while many organizations argue that it is 
professionally necessary to keep the flow of crud from 
stations like Rupert Murdoch’s Starty going. 

As Deng Xiaoping stated at the advent of the reform 
era: “a group of people have to become wealthy first.” 
Despite policy shifts and numerous setbacks, the 
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acquisition and flaunting of wealth is increasingly 
regarded as being both politically and morally good. 

Intellectuals are also venturing into the market 
economy. The enlivening atmosphere of debate com- 
mon in the late 1980s was wiped out during the purges 
that followed the massacre. Due to political and 
economic pressures—the weight of practical consider- 
ations—after June 4, 1989, Chinese intellectuals gener- 
ally resigned themselves to a period of relative inactivity 
and observation. But in the last few years many 
intellectuals have begun to take a more active role, 
particularly in the marketplace, where many of them, 
as well as soi-disant “democracy activists” or dissi- 
dents, are getting involved in business ventures ranging 
from tourism to publishing. 

This imperative toward economic self-transforma- 
tion also has a long history in China. Moral self- 
correction is a central feature of both Confucian and 
Buddhist thought. The remolding of the physical 
self/the body is part of the process of becoming 
modem. Since the late nineteenth century many writ- 
ers have commented on the need for the Chinese to 
transform or reform (gaizao or gaige) themselves; now , 
people regard conspicuous consumption rather than 
political reform as being the fast track to renewal. 


PACKAGING DISSENT 

For over a decade China has witnessed the growth of 
“bankable dissent.”? This consists of unofficial or 
semi-illicit works (art, literature, music, film, and 
journalism) that, due to the repressive nature of state 
control, can accrue a certain market value regardless of ` 
(or, in some cases, despite) their artistic merits. 

In the past, the party, mired in a dated ideology that 
was always a few plenums away from catching up with 
the rapid social and economic realities of the society, 
generally responded to cultural provocation—rock 
music, politically explicit art, and risqué literature— 
with bans and cultural purges. Reputations have been 
made and inflated on the basis of a modicum of talent 
and a large dollop of official displeasure. 

Since 1990, the authorities have become victims of 
their own ideological schizophrenia. Economic reform ` 
has forced them to encourage ever more investment 
from Hong Kong, Taiwan, and overseas concerns while 
they attempt to maintain strict control over official 
culture. Purges are bad for investor confidence. While 
the bureaucrats might be unwilling to support or 
recognize non-official artists, and there still are fre- 
quent calls for the rejection of foreign and nonsocialist 
culture, there are increasing opportunities for others to 
invest in various types of “alternative culture.” Many 
mainland rock groups, artists, filmmakers, and writers 
are under contract to Hong Kong and Taiwan compa- 
nies. This has resulted in a form of internal cultural 
colonization. The values of these other Chinas filter 
north along with the cash flow and it is inevitable that 


offshore dealers and markets influence the packaging 
of semiofficial culture on the mainland. 

This traffic is by no means monocultural. Rolling 
Stone International (Gunshi guoji gongsi), a Japanese- 
owned Taiwan-based company that has, over the years, 
signed contracts with the mainland’s leading naught 
rock’n’rollers, now has exclusive rights to the sale of 
Disney products to China for the next two years. 

Developments in the mainland underground are 
closely monitored by the large exile Chinese commu- 
nity. Many “prodigal cultural dissidents” have recently 
made a tentative return to the mainland. The retumees 
and visitors included the New York-based artist/poet 
Yan Li, the peripatetic poets Yang Lian (Amherst) and 
Huang Beiling (Boston), and artists such as Xu Bing 
(New York), Huang Rui (Tokyo), and Ai Weiwei (New 
York). A number of them jetted back on short “‘shop- 
ping tours,” gathering information for their future 
writing, or to check out the possibilities of establishing 
migratory careers: keeping a base overseas while main- 
taining a pied-à-terre in Beijing or Shanghai. 

Such cultural figures have noted the success of the 
leading filmmakers (Raise the Red Lanterns and Farewell 
My Concubine) and even their own colleagues like the 
middle-aged poet Mang Ke, a founding editor of the 
nonofficial 1970s journal Today (Jintian), whose fic- 
tional account of his early literary career, Unruly Acts 
(Yeshi) was published earlier this year. They see the 
possibilities of using China as a backdrop for artistic 


endeavors that are aimed at an elite Western or Asian ` 


audience, and the exigencies of exploiting China’s 
_ reputation as a repressive totalitarian state for the 
marketing of their work. Like their Hong Kong and 
Taiwan compatriots, this group, along with their 
nonofficial cultural colleagues in China, remain at the 
forefront of “Othering the Motherland,” a process of 
maintaining and exploiting the mystique of socialist 
China. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there are still 
many cultural taboos. One example is the arrest in June 
of the transgressive crossdressing performance artist 
Ma Liuming of Beijing. Ma, having stripped himself 
naked in his courtyard house in front of an audience of 
nine, proceeded to cook a large pot of sweet potatoes 
garnished with an earring and a watch. This stew was 
subsequently buried ceremoniously. But the coup de 
grace came when police detained the performer, his 
assistant, and the entire audience. 


A NEWLY VIRILE NATIONALISM 

In episode 16 of A Beijing Man in New York 
(Beijingren zai niuyue), China’s most popular teleseries 
last year, the protagonist, Wang Qiming, a man on his 
way to making a fortune after a series of frustrations 
and betrayals, hires a local American prostitute. She is 
white, blond, and buxom. Wang decides to take out 
some of his frustrations on her. 
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While thrusting himself onto the prostrate pro, 
Wang showers her with dollar bills. As the money 
swirls around the bed, Wang demands that she 
repeatedly cry out, “‘I love you.” 

According to one Chinese critic writing in Hong 
Kong, this was an extremely popular scene with 
mainland audiences, in particular with the Chinese 
intelligentsia. It is also the type of encounter that has a 
certain paradigmatic significance about it. Some would 
argue that Wang Qiming’s act of having his way with 
an American prostitute while buying her endearments 
with a shower of greenbacks is the most eloquent 
statement of the century-old, Chinese-foreigner di- 
lemma in recent years. 

When China first fell victim to the military and 
economic incursions of the West over a century ago, 
some literati pointed out that China’s physical and 
spiritual weakness had made it easy prey for aggressive 
foreigners. Questions of racial and political impotence 
have been central to Chinese thought and debates ever 
since. At present economic (and eventually military) 
might are seen as being the panacea to the nation’s lack 
of virility. 

Whereas throughout the 1980s the Communist 
party emphasized its role as the paramount patriotic 
force in the nation, mobilizing nationalistic symbols 
and mythology to shore up its position, by the 1990s 
the situation had changed. Patriotic sentiment is no 
longer the sole province of the party and its propagan- 
dists. 

Prior to the upheavals of 1989, there was a vocal 
pro-Western lobby in China. This group of previously 
politically engaged individuals now witness to China’s 
impressive economic performance sees money-making 
not only as its most viable modus vivendi, but also as a 
revolutionary act that may presage true reform. 

Indeed, since 1989, there have been numerous 
indications that there is a growing disenchantment 
with the West. People have been sorely aware that the 
post-’89 changes in Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union have not been as rapid or as positive as 
first expected. As in many other parts of the world, 
there is a general belief that the West, its values and 
systems, have not made that much difference to 
post-Communist countries. For those who supported 
the 1989 student movement there is the added realiza- 
tion that if China had undergone a major political 
change, then the nation could well have been faced 
with the disorder that dogs Russia’s rulers. 

Coupled with this is the underlying sentiment that 
the world (that is, the West) owes China something. 
This was particularly obvious with the Olympic bid in 
1993. During the campaign, the Chinese media often 
claimed that the rest of the world should “give China a 
chance.” The eventual failure of the Chinese bid was 
seen as being orchestrated by Western bullies. The 
Olympic Committee’s decision to give the 2000 Olym- 
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pics to Sydney was not only an affront to Chinese 
national sentiment; it was also a lost business opportu- 
nity. 

As the older comrades and their dated politics fade 
from the scene, a major generational and ideological 
shift is becoming irreversible. Until now, the narrow- 
minded and sectarian fundamentalists favored some 
form of ideological constraint on the unbridled pas- 
sions of national aspiration and economic power. 

The Maoist worldview that gave China a vision and 
sense of self-worth has been dismantled. What remains 
is a crude pre-World War I positivism, a faith in 
science, material wealth, capitalism, and national 
strength. It is a faith tempered neither by the moderat- 
ing influences of traditional culture nor by modern 
bourgeois angst. 

Today radical views do not necessarily issue from 
pro-Maoist ideologues or conservatives. One firebrand 
is Yuan Hongbing, a Beijing University lawyer and 
labor organizer, whose detention in February this year 
put him in the front ranks of China’s small public 
dissident movement. 

In 1990, Yuan authored a book entitled Wind on the 
Steppes (Huangyuan feng), a blood-curdling and impas- 
sioned screed in favor of racial strength, male power, 
and national renewal. Yuan propounds what he calls 
“new heroicism,” a theory that is primarily concerned 
with the “fate of the race” and the development of the 
strong man as national hero and savior. 

“This race that dwells on the continent of East 
Asia,” Yuan writes, “once shone with a brilliance 
bestowed by the sun. Now it has its back to the icy wall 
of history, driven there by the forces of History. We 
must prove whether we are an inferior race or not, for 
now Fate is pissing in our very faces.” He condemns 
the scientific rationalism of the West as outmoded and 
calls for a new style of authoritarian rule (which he calls 
“the totalitarian style”) to wipe out the selfish concerns 
of the individual and meld the nation into a whole. 

While couched in excessively purple prose, few of 
the views Yuan expresses in this book—one that was 
banned by the authorities for “‘bourgeois liberalism”— 
are particularly new, or Chinese. 

Others, like Xiao Gongqin, the Shanghai-based 
Republican period (1911-1949) historian who came 
to prominence in the late 1980s as a supporter of “new 
authoritarianism,” are more restrained. Xiao has re- 
cently issued warnings against the dangers of weak 
central government control and has pointed out that 
local mafias, corrupt police, and economic cartels will 
soon have the country in a stranglehold that will leave 
Beijing increasingly incapable of imposing its will. Xiao 
sees no solution in Western nostrums or in any 
political alternatives to firm party rule. 


Wang Yiming, I’m Wang Shuo (Wo shi Wang Shuo) 
(Beijing: Guoji wenhua chuban gongsi, 1992). 


Xiao and other younger and generally culturally as 
well as politically conservative critics write for Strategy 
and Management (Zhanltie yu guanli), a Beijing-based 
magazine started late last year. They argue that the 
party you have is better than the chaos you do not. But 
they are also concerned by the lack of morals, the 
spiritual vacuity, and the cultural lawlessness of China 
today. They doubt that increased wealth will provide a 
satisfactory solution to China’s immense problems, 
and they are interested in cultural as well as economic 
solutions to the country’s dilemmas. 

The popular Mao cult that flourished in the early 
1990s also had a definite antiforeign element to it. Mao 
ruled a China that was effectively closed off from the 
West, and he instilled in the nation a sense of pride 
and self-worth it has lost as a result of Deng’s reform 
policies. While Deng is admired for what he has done 
for the economy, Mao is revered for keeping the 
superpowers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—at bay. Today books are produced that extol 
Mao’s policies and apply his military strategies to 
modern commercial warfare, among other things. 

But not all the views of the differences between 
China and the Western “Other” are macho and 
self-assertive. Wang Shuo, the Beijing novelist and 
master of irony, chortles instead about the superiority 
of the Chinese tradition of self-destruction. He claims 
that the Chinese know how to abuse themselves better 
than anyone else. In a booklength interview published 
in 1992, Wang said, “Generally speaking, foreigners 
are pretty naive. . . They’re materially extremely wealthy, 
but impoverished in the realm of spiritual culture. 
They’ve just cottoned on to smoking dope, and that’s 
an artificial form of stimulation! We Chinese know 
how to get our kicks out of self-annihilation.””* 

Much contemporary mainland cultural work reflects 
a faith in Chinese uniqueness, even when it is in the 
negative—China is worse than anywhere else, or its 
problems are more overwhelming and insoluble than 
those of other nations—as in the case of Wang Shuo. 
This mindset, a faith in Chinese exclusivity, is reflected 
even in that particularly Westernized art form: Chinese 
rock'n'roll. Cui Jian, the godfather of the Chinese rock 
scene, claims that northern, Beijing-based rock is 
completely different from Hong Kong and Taiwan 
imports. He averred in an interview published late last 
year that northem Chinese can produce a robust, 
positive, and socially progressive type of music that is 
quite different from the negative and decadent rock of 
the West. 

In the inaugural issue of Strategy and Management, 
the editor, Wang Xiaodong, writing under a pseud- 
onym, rebutted the Harvard scholar Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton’s recent claim that cultural clashes between the 
so-called Confucian, Islamic, and Western worlds will 
delineate political events in the future. Wang claimed 
that no matter what cultural trappings are used, the 


basic issues and causes of international conflict will 
remain predominantly economic. 

Given the cultural confusion in China today, it is 
little wonder that the works of Edward W. Said (in 
particular, Orientalism and Culture and Imperialism) 
have recently made an appearance there. From mid- 
1993 there has been talk of Said’s work on Orientalism 
and the imperialist West’s distortion of Middle Eastern 
and Asian Others. 

To date, most of the work on Said in China has been 
woefully narrow. A group of intellectuals discussing 
these questions in the January 1994 issue of the 
“liberal” monthly Reading (Dushu), averred that the 
deployment of Orientalism is something pursued only 
by marginalized Western and minority intellectuals 
who are trying to validate their own flimsy cultural 
positions. Sun Jin, a scholar of theology, expressed 
what seems to be a fairly widely held view: when China 
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becomes a truly strong nation, niggardly theoretical 
and intellectual questions such as Orientalism, the 
dichotomy between the center and the periphery, and 
postmodernist discourse will be easily dealt with. 
Then, and only then, it is argued, can China enter into 
an equal dialogue with the world. 

As the children of the Cultural Revolution and the 
reform period come into power and/or money, they are 
finding a new sense of self-importance and worth. They 
are resentful of the real and imagined slights they and 
their nation have suffered in the past and their desire 
for strength and revenge is increasingly reflected in 
contemporary Chinese culture. Unofficial culture has 
reached an accommodation with the economic, if not 
always the political, realities of contemporary China. 
While the market for its products may be limited on 
the mainland, it is effectively packaged for offshore 
consumption. E 
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Guiding China’s Market Economy 


BY JALIN ZHANG 


any in the West predicted that China’s leaders 
Meee respond to the collapse of communism 

in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union by 
jettisoning economic reform and closing the door to 
the outside world. Instead, the Chinese leadership 
concluded that economic failure had been the main 
cause of European communism’s downfall; this rein- 
forced its belief that domestic economic growth is 
necessary for the survival of a socialist system. With 
this in mind, China accelerated economic reforms and 
embarked on an ambitious experiment in building a 
market economy. 


ACCEPTING THE MARKET 

When it took power in 1949, the Chinese Commu- 
nist party adopted a Soviet-style system of allocating 
social resources according to a centrally devised plan. 
The state allocated all resources—financial, material, 
technological, and human—to industries and enter- 


prises. In a war-scarred economy, central planning - 


proved an effective option. As the economy expanded 
and living standards improved, however, central plan- 
ning could not rationally allocate resources to meet the 
demands of consumers: pricing under the command 
economy did not reflect the cost of products, and 
supply and demand did not determine prices. More- 
over, there was no system of private property rights to 
provide incentives for individuals and larger economic 
entities to save, invest, and manage efficiently. 

From the late 1970s to October 1984, China’s 
macroeconomic policy underwent a turnaround, from 
denial of the market to acceptance of the existence of a 
market—on the condition that market forces operate 
within the framework of the command economy. The 
official line was: planned economy as mainstay, the 
market as supplement. 


JIAUN ZHANG is a senior fellow of the Shanghai Institute for 
International Studies, and a visiting scholar at the Center for 
East Asian Studies at Stanford University. His most recent book 
is China’s Response to the Downfall of Communism in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1994). 
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Reform was first introduced in the agricultural ` 
sector. Starting around 1979 a production responsibil- 
ity system replaced rural communes. Under this new 
system, individual households are leased land for 15 
years in return for a commitment to pay taxes and fulfill 
planned production quotas. After meeting these obliga- 
tions the households can produce what they want and 
sell any surplus on the free market—at prices consider- 
ably higher than the official rate. 

The restructuring of property rights in the country- 
side transformed the rural economy into a near-market 
economy. Agricultural output rose rapidly as this 
simple but sweeping reform, together with significant 
increases in government-set purchase prices for farm 
products, released the enormous energy that had been 
dammed up under the commune system. 

These positive changes were not lost on the leader- 
ship. In October 1984 the party decided that, except 
for some subsistence products, all economic activity 
was to be regulated under “‘guidance-type”’ directives 
or by the market. It also granted enterprises substantial 
autonomy to manage their business, allowed them to 
retain their residual profits, and restored the bonus 
system. Many materials and resources needed for 
production that had been formerly supplied by the 
state now had to be ordered from the market. Likewise, 
vital products that had been purchased by the state 
now had to be marketed by the enterprises. 

In 1985, prices were reformed when a two-tier price 
system was instituted. Fixed prices for goods produced 
under the state plan were to be regulated by the 
government, while prices for goods produced above 
the quota floated freely. While this distorted prices and 
led to widespread corruption, state firms became more 
sensitive to market signals in managing their supplies, 
production, and marketing. In addition, the two-tier 
system served as a crucial bridge between the less 
efficient state sector and the more dynamic, efficient 
nonstate sector, including urban collectives and rural 
township and village enterprises (IVEs). 

The opponents of market reforms never gave up. 
They criticized measures such as inviting foreign 


capital, establishing special economic zones and devel- 
opment zones, and allowing TvEs and private busi- 
nesses as “embracing capitalism” and “negating 
socialism.” Their attacks slowed the reforms in the 
summer of 1989 following the suppression of the 
democracy movement in Tiananmen Square. To counter 
runaway inflation, the government undertook a re- 
trenchment program that signified the recentralization 
of state power and a tight-money policy. In some areas 
the authorities reinstituted administrative planning. 
Millions of collective and private businesses were 
unable to get loans from banks and found it harder 
than ever to obtain raw materials because the govern- 
ment monopolized distribution in the name of recen- 
tralization. 


THE NEW DISPENSATION 

Not until paramount leader Deng Xiaoping’s trip to 
the special economic zones in southem China in early 
1992 did market reforms regain momentum. Deng 
weighed in with remarks about speeding up reform 
and ending the argument over what constitutes capital- 
ism and socialism. Whether a move is “socialist” or 
“capitalist,” he said, depends mainly on whether or 
not it will benefit the living standards of the people. 
Socialism can make use of many capitalistic practices 
and forms, such as the stock market, Deng announced. 
A “planned economy does not equal socialism. Like- 
wise, the market does not equal capitalism.” He 
chided opponents of foreign capital and joint ventures 
for their “ignorance” and ‘“‘lack of common sense” and 
called for seizing the opportunity to attain a high 
growth rate. 

This strategy of accelerated growth and enhanced 
economic reform was adopted as official policy at the 
fourteenth party congress in mid-October 1992, which 
recognized the legitimacy of a “socialist market 
economy.” Deng’s remarks were widely regarded as a 
new theoretical foundation for further marketization of 
China’s economy. 

` By early 1993 an embryonic market system had 
begun to emerge in mainland China. Its main features 
are: 

Shrinking state ownership. Between 1978 and 1992 
the share of the output of state-owned enterprises 
dropped from 56 percent to less than 40 percent of 
GNP; the’ share of collective enterprises rose from 42 
percent to 50 percent; and the share of private 
businesses and joint ventures from 2 percent to 10 
percent. According to some estimates, the state sector’s 
contribution to GNP is only one-third, with the nonstate 
sector accounting for two-thirds. 

The larger role of the market in allocation of resources. 
The number of capital goods allocated by the state 
declined from 256 in 1979 to 19; for consumer goods 
and farm equipment and supplies it fell from 68 to 15. 
About 70 percent of all commodity transactions go 
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through the market. Commodity markets, almost non- 
existent before the reform, have sprung up throughout 
the country. By the end of 1992 some 79,300 retail 
markets, 2,500 wholesale markets, and more than 
3,000 capital goods markets were doing business. 
Shanghai had even set up a futures market for metals. 
Price reform. Prices of almost all consumer goods 
(with a few exceptions such as salt and drugs) are free 
from state regulation. Prices of capital goods sold on 
the open market have also risen. Government subsidies 
for grain, meat, eggs, vegetables were lifted in 1992. 
The emergence of capital and labor markets. There are 
two national stock markets, in Shanghai and Shenzhen, 
and more than 700 securities brokerage firms. Many 
cities also have set up short-term funds markets. As 
new employees in state enterprises are placed on 
contract and management is given the power to fire 
workers, the evolution of a labor market is becoming a 


reality. 


THE ENGINES OF GROWTH 

Since reform began in the late 1970s, a nonstate 
sector has grown alongside the state-owned economy. 
Although this sector came under attack after the 
Tiananmen crackdown, it boomed after 1991. Gener- 
ally speaking, the nonstate sector has consistently 
outperformed the state sector during the reform, and 
has become the driving force behind contemporary 
China’s impressive growth. 

The nonstate sector is made up of the township and 
village enterprises, urban collective enterprises, private 
businesses and self-employed operators, and foreign 
joint ventures. In terms of industrial output, the TvEs 
and collective enterprises account for 90 percent of the 
nonstate sector, while the self-employed and private 
businesses and joint ventures contribute 10 percent. 

The township and village enterprises are a special 
type of community-owned, quasi-private economic 
organization. Like the responsibility system in rural 
areas, the IVE is distinctly Chinese, with no close 
parallel elsewhere in the world. The enterprises vary in 
ownership, management, and production, but since 
early 1992 many have begun incorporating into joint- 
stock cooperatives. One kind divides the assets of the 
enterprise between collective and individual shares. 
The dividends on collective shares are retained by the 
enterprise as a development and welfare fund, while 
the dividends on individual shares are distributed to 
shareholders. The enterprise is run by a board of 
directors elected at the annual meeting of shareholders. 


This type of TVE is popular in Guangdong province. 


Another type that predominates in Zhejiang and Fujian 
provinces takes the form of an alliance of capital, labor, 
and technology provided by individual entrepreneurs. 

The joint-stock Ives, entrepreneurial and market- 
oriented, have grown rapidly because they enjoy sev- 
eral advantages over state-owned, self-employed, and 
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private enterprises. Property rights are clearly defined, 
so shareholders have strong profit incentives and work 
hard. The enterprises easily incorporate into cartels 
and consortia within their community. Further, the 
separation of management from administrative organs 
makes it possible to evade party and government 
intervention. Finally, the democratization of manage- 
ment makes these enterprises more efficient. 

The output of TVvEs reached $2.7 billion in 1992, up 
about 23 percent over the previous year. The IVEs 
employ more than 100 million workers, matching the 
total employment of state-owned enterprises. Should 
their growth continue at the present pace, the TVEs’ 
share in national industrial output will rise from 31 
percent in 1991 to around 50 percent by the year 2000, 
and their employees will outnumber those of the 
state-owned sector. 

In the early years of the People’s Republic, self- 
employed private businesses predominated. Their share 
of national industrial output was about 63 percent, and 
in commerce, about 98 percent. After “‘socialist recon- 


struction” in the early 1950s, the private sector | 


disappeared, and only 150 self-employed businesses 
survived by 1978. 

As reform progressed, however, private businesses 
proliferated. By the end of 1992, some 139,000 
licensed and registered private concerns employed 
more than 2 million people and had assets exceeding 
$40 million. Self-employed businesses numbered more 
than 15 million, with about 25 million employees and 
assets of $109 million. 

Self-employed and private businesses have even 
grown in the manufacturing, construction, and service 
areas, and some of these have become quite large. For 
example, the Nande Group in Sichuan province has 
invested in airlines, railroad transport, high technol- 
ogy, finance, and education. A private company in 
Hainan province with assets of more than $18 million 
trades its stock on the Shenzhen exchange. In Shanghai 
the number of private high-technology and consulting 
companies increased from 1,412 in 1991 to 2,348 a 
year later. The private sector’s share of Shanghai's retail 
commerce and restaurant industry amounted to over 
83 percent in 1992. Private night clubs, schools, and 
kindergartens have also mushroomed in big cities 
across the country. 

Although the private sector is still embryonic, it is 
becoming more significant. Many economists argue 
that it is now not only a “‘supplement” to the nation’s 
economy, as stipulated in the Chinese constitution, 
but an integral part of the socialist market economy. 
The formation of a new market mechanism depends on 
“actors of market behavior” rather than market prices. 
Once firmly established; these actors will contribute to 
anew kind of price formation that is more rational than 
that of the old planned economy. Without such actors, 
market prices may be distorted and become inflation- 


ary. The nonstate enterprises in China serve in this 
crucial role, since they are responsible for their profits 
and losses. They also make for a competitive market 
environment, exerting pressure on the state sector and 
forcing state-owned enterprises to become more effi- 
cient. 

Moreover, the nonstate sector is an important source 
of employment. Between 1980 and 1991, self- 
employed and private businesses absorbed 7.6 million 
job-seekers in cities and townships. Of the estimated 
200 million unemployed laborers in rural areas, about 
100 million were hired by tves. Also, the nonstate 
enterprises pay taxes; for example, state tax revenues 
from the IVEs rose to 20 percent in 1992, up from 4 
percent in 1978. 

The nonstate sector’s impact on the economy during 
the course of the reform has been impressive. From 
1981 to 1991, China’s gross output grew 10.7 percent 
annually, mainly because of this sector’s performance. 
The average rate of growth for industrial output during 
the period was 18.6 percent for urban and rural 
collectives, 160 percent for private firms, and 53 
percent for other nonstate businesses, compared to 7.8 
percent for the state sector. The nonstate entities also 
showed higher growth in productivity. If this contin- 
ues, the state sector’s share of the nation’s output and 
retail sales will significantly diminish by the end of the 
decade. 

Although the private sector has been growing faster 
than other sectors, its share of the economy is still 
negligible. Average assets per business are around 
$20,700, and the average number of employees is 17. 
Many restrictions block further growth. No laws pro- 
tect private owners in transferring, selling, or expand- 
ing their property; in fact, China does not have any 
laws protecting private property. But government offi- 
cials and scholars are calling for a greater role for the 
private sector in the nation’s economy, and for more 
deregulation. The government recently loosened con- 
trols and allowed private expansion into all industries 
except those related to national security, health care, 
and those, such as salt, tobacco, and liquor, where the 
state maintains monopolies. 


A DRAIN ON THE STATE 

In contrast to the robust nonstate sector, state- 
owned industry is strangling China’s economy. Accord- 
ing to official statistics, nearly 40 percent of state firms 
lose money—independent sources put the figure even 
higher, at around 66 percent. Subsidies and credit 


devour 15 percent of the national budget and contrib- 


ute substantially to China’s fiscal and financial difficul- 
ties. With the state budget’s share of cnr falling from 
about 35 percent in 1978 to about 20 percent in 1993, 
the state’s ability to support these firms has dimin- 
ished. China now faces the problems posed by state 
ownership of large-scale enterprises and these firms’ 


monopoly grip on the economy that have plagued the 
former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


Unlike many of the countries of these regions after e 


the fall of communism, China has emphasized public 
ownership as the basis of the economic system, while 
allowing multiple ownership forms (including private) 
to coexist with it. Although many economists have 
suggested that privatization is the only way to salvage 
the state-owned sector, the Chinese government has 
remained cautious and resistant to adopting that 
course. The authorities are still strongly committed to 
socialist principles. And the bitter experiences of 
Russia and Eastern Europe during the past five years 
have shown that privatization is not an easy solution. 
Fearing widespread unemployment, hyperinflation, 


and social disturbances that might accompany privati- ` 


zation, Chinese authorities have made ponte stability 
their top priority. 

In the initial phase, ownership feist was applied 
only to a few state-owned enterprises. In most cities 
small, state-owned industrial firms were leased to their 
employees and small, state-owned stores sold to indi- 
viduals. For large and medium-size enterprises, how- 
ever, the government adopted a strategy of progressive 
decentralization within a framework of public owner- 


ship. This had little success. To be sure, there was no. 


sharp drop in output such as occurred in the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and there were some 
productivity gains. But the inefficient state sector still 


depletes the government's financial base and weakens 


its macroeconomic control. 
Why did measures like decentralization and the 


responsibility system work in agriculture but fail in the. 


_ state sector? The answer seems to be ownership. 
Simply put, rural producers, represented by the indi- 
vidual, family, or collective, do not have the subsidized 
budgets of state-owned enterprises; their spending is 
effectively constrained by their market performance. As 
long as the state firms are not similarly disciplined— 
and penalized by bankruptcy for failing to tum a 
_ profit—chronic losses will continue to sap the economy 
and drain state coffers. Although a bankruptcy law is 
now in place, it must be clear who has financial 
responsibility; therefore, property rights or ownership 
must be unambiguously delineated. In other words, 
the state should be stripped of its property rights in 
state-owned enterprises. Privatization seems to be the 
only answer. 

But large-scale privatization might not work in 
China. Assessing the value of each enterprise is incred- 
ibly difficult. Moreover, private capital is scarce; few 
- individuals or institutions can afford to buy state- 
_ owned firms. Thus, as a first step authorities are 
transforming them into joint-stock companies. 

The initial purpose in introducing a stock system 
was to restructure state-owned enterprises so that 
managers and workers would have incentives to pro- 
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duce. Another motivation was the desire to raise capital 
by drawing households’ savings into investment in the 
securities market. Joint-stock companies could then 
obtain the funds they needed to upgrade their physical 
plant and technology, compete in the market, and earn 
profits. 

The first joint-stock corporation, the Tianqiao Depart- 
ment Store Company, was established in Beijing in 


- September 1984. By the end of 1992, 3,800 enterprises 


across the country had followed, with 1,800 of them 
distributing stock to eligible people and 160 gaining 
the right to trade their stock publicly. In 1990 and 
1991 two securities exchanges were formally estab- 
lished. The Shenzhen stock market specializes in the 
trading of stocks, while Shanghai is a comprehensive 
securities exchange. Although these exchanges are still 
small, they form the beginning of a well-developed 
securities market in China that will allow the more 
efficient allocation of capital; promote financial trans- 
parency as enterprises institute the accounting prac- 
tices necessary to evaluate and publicize financial data; 
and help Beijing devise more effective ways to regulate 
the economy. 

Although the government has recently begun to 
convert state-owned enterprises into joint-stock compa- 
nies at full speed, this may not solve the fundamental 
problems plaguing the state sector. Because no one 
would buy stock in the 40 percent or more of state 
enterprises that lose money if they bothered to issue it, 
the benefits of securitizing this sector are limited. The 
authorities are now considering other alternatives, 
including forming holding companies and enterprise 
groups that cut across administrative boundaries to 
allow for the redeployment of labor; separating the 
functions of government bodies from those of enter- 


. prises; and continuing to auction off, sell directly, or 


lease, or to contract out the running of, small and 
medium-size state-owned enterprises to individuals 
and collectives. A new effort is under way: more than 
3,000 small and mid-size concerns in Heilongjiang 
province and 7,000 retailers and stores in the capital 
are reportedly now being run privately, while remain- 
ing government owned. 

International experience suggests that a state sector 
will not match the efficiency and dynamism of private 
business unless, at a minimum, it operates without 
goverment subsidies and is exposed to vigorous 
competition from a large private sector. China now 
places increased emphasis on solving the subsidized 
budget problem. But nonsubsidized budgets, implying 
as they do possible bankruptcies and unemployment, 
will be socially acceptable only when 70 million or 
more state enterprise workers can be weaned from 
dependence on the housing and pensions that go with 
their jobs and protected by some form of socialized 
unemployment compensation. The government has 


- taken steps toward reforming the social welfare system, 
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including pooling pension funds, instituting some 
unemployment benefits, and making more low-cost 
urban housing available. There has also been experimen- 
tation with mergers and bankruptcy as solutions for 
troubled state enterprises. 


RIPPLES IN THE LAKE 

Can the market for goods and services flourish over 
time if there is no free market for ideas? Western China 
watchers ask. Will reform of the economy and a more 
open economic policy lead to political pluralism in 
China? Whatever the ultimate outcome, rapid eco- 
nomic growth so far has been accompanied by pro- 
found changes in Chinese society. 

China’s class structure has changed. The rural 
population has declined, and the percentage of urban 
workers and intellectuals has grown. The number of 
farmers moving to nonfarm jobs rose from 28 million 
in 1978 to 94 million in 1990—up 230 percent. The 
former farmers found work in state or collective 
enterprises, became self-employed or private entrepre- 
neurs, and entered the manufacturing, construction, 
transportation, or retailing industries. As a percentage 
of the labor force, workers in agriculture, forestry, 
livestock husbandry, fishing, and sideline activities 
decreased from 69 percent in 1978 to less than 58 
percent in 1990, while the share of nonfarm workers 
rose from 31.5 percent to 34 percent; the share of 
self-employed and private businessmen rose from .04 
percent to 3.7 percent. 

As the rural population flowed into nonfarm jobs, 
urbanization accelerated. The population of China’s 
cities reached 297 million in 1990, or more than 26 
percent of total population, rising from less than 11 
percent in 1949 and 21 percent in 1982. Projections 
put the proportion of city-dwellers at 40 percent by the 
year 2000. 

The cultural and educational level of the people has 
significantly improved. In 1990, 33 percent of Chinese 
had a junior high school education or higher, up from 
25 percent in 1982. The number of workers in jobs not 
involving manual labor rose to nearly 57 million 
(including 34 million professionals and technicians, 
11 million managers and supervisors, and nearly that 
many clerks), up from 26 million in 1978. White-collar 
workers in industry numbered more than 7 million in 
1990, up 97 percent from 1978, while the number of 
blue-collar workers rose by only 32 percent. 

As more and more state-owned enterprises have 
entered the category of “owned by the state and run 
privately,” a new class of entrepreneurs has emerged. 


Its members are independent professional managers 
responsible for their firm’s performance. Thus eco- 
nomic reform has generated new interest groups, 
nurtured a growing middle class, and contributed to a 
highly educated cohort of people in the cities. Any or 
all of these groups might demand far-reaching political 
reform in the near future. 

As economic growth advances, political reform will 
become more important. A more sophisticated economy: 
requires expertise and professional management. But 


_ effective decisions cannot be made in the same old 


polity. Although Chinese officials recognize that govern- 
ment institutions must be modified, they reject “‘whole- 
sale Western democracy” as the core of political 
reform. Some China watchers in the United States hold 
the same view. As sinologist Robert Scalapino com- 
mented in the February 8, 1993, International Herald 
Tribune: “1 do not agree with those who assume that 
democracy, as the United States defines it, is going to 
sweep over the world. We are not going to have a uni- 
versal form of governance. I do believe, however, that 
the broad trends are towards greater political openness.” 

Chinese leaders view with horror the growing chaos 
in the former Soviet Union. China’s recent economic 
success provides the basis for stable social support for 
the regime, and enables Communist party chiefs to 
control any democratization process. Following the 
Fast Asian experience, China might initiate political 
reform, like that pursued before June 1989, to institu- 
tionalize legal procedures and reform government 
bodies. This would ensure an efficient government, but 
not the emergence of the civil society that many in the 
West hope for. 

The experience in East Asia suggests that in the long 
run economic growth fosters a more open and demo- 
cratic society. The middle class seeks participation in 
politics and evolutionary change. The authoritarian 
regimes of South Korea and Taiwan successfully com- 
pleted their democratization through change from 
above, though the old ruling elite in these two societies 
managed to maintain their power in the political 
structure even after democratization. 

The impetus for further democratization should 
come from within Chinese society, with international 
pressure abetting it, as was the case in South Korea and 
Taiwan. A middle class numbering in the tens of 
millions is emerging in China. Although a small 
proportion of the population, it increasingly supplies 
the bureaucracy with a technocratic elite. The leader- 
ship will eventually respond to its demands by carrying 
out political reforms. a 
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Taiwan Rising 
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upported by a strong economy and an increas- troops and administrators to the island. Their inept, 
Sis open and pluralistic political system, Tai- corrupt, and oppressive rule led to a wave of dissidence 
wan has emerged as an important actor in world and a bloody crackdown in 1947 that continues to 
affairs. The main obstacle to a greater international role sour relations between the Nationalist ‘“‘mainlanders” 
is mainland China’s strong opposition. Recent develop- and indigenous “Taiwanese.” 
ments on the island, in relations between it and the Following the Nationalists’ defeat by the Commu- 
mainland, and in the world at large suggest Taiwan will nists and the establishment of Mao Zedong’s People’s 
make larger strides in the years to come. Republic of China in 1949, Chiang Kai-shek and about 
Beijing has considerable influence over Taiwan’s 2 million other mainlanders fled to Taiwan, where they 
future, particularly as its huge and rapidly expanding set up the new base of their Republic of China. 
economy exerts a profound influence on decision- Fortuitously for them, North Korea’s Kim Il Sung 
makers throughout Asia and around the globe. Political attacked South Korea in June 1950. As part of its 
forces influencing government policymakers in Taipei response, the United States sent forces to intervene 
include those who advocate positions on self-determi- between the Communists and Nationalists in the 
nation and independence that could jeopardize the Taiwan Strait, thereby assuring that Taiwan’s future 
relatively stable relations with the People’s Republic would be markedly different from that of Mao’s China. 
and promote conflict across the Taiwan Strait. The The United States encouraged internal reform in Tai- 
shifts on the mainland seem to support a generally wan, helped Chiang build up military and economic 
moderate stance toward Taiwan, presumably based on strength, and promoted the Republic of China as the 
growing economic interdependence. While there are legitimate representative of all of China. 
extreme political views floating around Taiwan, voters Taiwan’s continued dependence on the United 
and politicians have repeatedly chosen a more moder- States was graphically illustrated during the shift in 
ate. course, apparently wanting to avoid unnecessary United States policy in Asia that began in the late 
tension while supporting Taipei’s de facto indepen- 1960s. At this time a convergence of what were seen as 
dence. strategic imperatives—opposition to Soviet expansion, 
for one—drove Beijing and Washington closer to- 
HISTORY OF A RIFT gether. In particular, the United States increasingly 
Historically, Taiwan was acted on by others rather accommodated Beijing’s demands regarding policy in 
than operating as a significant independent force. In ` the triangular relationship between the United States, 
the late nineteenth century the Manchu dynasty and the People’s Republic, and Taiwan. Throughout the 
imperial Japan came into conflict over it, among other 1970s the United States gradually cut back its military 
issues. The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 ended presence in the area and support for Taiwan. 
with a settlement that passed the island from Chinese In 1979 Washington ended official relations with 
to Japanese rule. Fifty years later, at the end of World Taiwan, including the 1954 mutual defense treaty, in 
War II, the Allied powers, led by the United States, order to establish formal relations with Beijing as the 
agreed to return Taiwan to Chinese control. Chiang sole legal government of China. In so doing it put aside 
Kai-shek and Chinese Nationalist authorities sent its earlier position that Taiwan’s official status re- 


mained to be determined in favor of one in line with 

the contention of Chinese on both sides of the strait 

R eRe ae that Taiwan was part of China. Taiwan’s international 
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the Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress. standing declined drastically. Scores of countries 
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and was expelled or withdrew from other international 
organizations. 

Beijing tried to exploit its new stature and Taipei’s 
increasing political (but not economic) isolation, apply- 
ing positive and negative incentives designed to bring 
Taiwan into formal negotiations on reunification on 
terms agreeable to itself. After Beijing successfully 
negotiated an agreement with Great Britain in 1984 
calling for Hong Kong’s return to mainland China in 
1997, Deng Xiaoping and other senior leaders touted 
the “one country, two systems” approach taken in that 
accord as a model for reunification with Taiwan. The 
Chinese leadership pledged that Taiwan’s political, 
economic, and social system would remain in place, as 
in the case of Hong Kong, and that Taiwan—unlike 
Hong Kong—would be allowed to maintain its sepa- 
rate defense forces. 

The negative inducements employed against Taiwan 
were varied. Beijing warned leaders in Taipei against 
undue delay—sometimes alluding to possible use of 
force. Chinese officials pressed the United States and 
others with unofficial contacts with Taiwan to cut back 
those ties in sensitive areas, especially the sale of 
weapons. 


TAIWAN'S DOMESTIC STRATEGY 

This situation left the Nationalist administration in 
Taiwan facing its most serious challenge since the 
retreat from the mainland. Officials in Taipei were 
unwilling to enter into reunification negotiations. They 
judged that theirs would be the markedly weaker side, 
and that Beijing would probably use the talks to further 
undermine support from the United States and other 
countries for Taiwan as a separate entity; this could 
leave them little alternative but to accept Beijing’s 
terms. Nationalist leaders were also aware that the 
majority of the people in Taiwan had little attachment 
to the mainland regime, as well as that some of them at 
least were deeply suspicious of their leaders’ intentions 
toward the mainland. Thus some in Taiwan might 
interpret Nationalist-Communist talks on reunification 
as a thinly disguised effort by Nationalist officials to 
sell out local interests for the sake of personal gain or 
patriotic feelings. 

Senior government positions were occupied by 
refugees from the mainland, and “mainlanders”’ (the 
1949 refugees and their descendants) represented only 
about 15 percent of the island’s population. The 
authoritarian, one-party state gave little voice at the 
national level to the “Taiwanese,” the 85 percent of the 
population whose roots in Taiwan went back centuries 
and whose identification with the mainland was blurred. 
Nevertheless, citizens in Taiwan paid taxes, did their 
military service, and otherwise contributed to the 
support of the Nationalists. In the past, Chiang Kai- 
shek had been able to point to the fact that his regime 
was recognized as the legitimate government of China 


by the United States, the UN, and others as justifying 
his demands that citizens of Taiwan uphold the 
regime. As backing from Washington and elsewhere 
declined rapidly, Taipei had to find new sources of 
political legitimacy. 

Adding to pressure for political change was the rapid 
transformation of Taiwan’s society, fueled by strong 
economic growth. Impatient with the lack of political 
responsiveness and the continued rigidity of the Nation- 
alists, increasingly well-educated and well-off citizens 
at the new centers of economic power demanded a 
greater voice in island affairs. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s son, Chiang Ching-kuo, ruled as 
prime minister from 1972 until the elder Chiang died 
in 1975, and then as president from 1978 until his 
own death in 1988. Under his leadership the National- 
ist administration adopted a reform program designed 
to build a strong political, economic, and social base of 
support for the regime on the island. The government 
fostered rapid economic development and moderniza- 
tion in the 1970s and 1980s while also promoting a 
relatively egalitarian distribution of wealth and social 
and educational benefits throughout the society (al- 
though the boom was especially beneficial for the 
indigenous Taiwanese, who tended to dominate the 
economy). A major affirmative action program brought 
native Taiwanese—among them the current president, 
Lee Teng-hui—into the ruling party, the national 
government, and the military. Gradual political liberal- 
ization led to local, provincial, and national elections. 
Voters selected some top decisionmakers, and the 
balloting also served as indirect referendums on the 
state of Nationalist party rule. 


CONTROLLING THE TRADE TIDES 

Economically, Taiwan continues to register consider- 
able success, and prospects for continued growth are 
reasonably good. Growth slowed a bit in the 1990s, to 
between 5 percent and 6 percent annually. In 1991 
Taipei announced a $300-billion, six-year development 
plan to push the economy forward more rapidly over 
the decade. 

The economy remains vulnerable to increases in oil 
prices, decline in the American economy, and protec- 
tionism in other countries, especially the United States. 
Growth in Taiwan depends heavily on exports, and 
some 25 percent to 30 percent of these now go to the 
United States. (Leading the way are clothing and 
footwear, toys, and various electronic products.) A 
rising tide of exports now goes to mainland China. 

In recent years the Taiwanese government has 
attempted to accommodate increased pressure from 
the United States and others on trade issues. It has met 
many demands for greater market access for American 
goods and services and has responded to complaints 
by taking strong measures to protect United States 
copyrights and other intellectual property rights. The 


government is showing a new willingness to arrest.and 
punish those who violate existing law. (In the past, 
such culprits often received only light sentences, if they 
were prosecuted at all.) And the Taiwanese legislature 
approved important copyright legislation April 22, 
1993. Last year the United States also began pressing 
Taiwan, as well as mainland China, to observe prac- 
tices designed to halt the trade in endangered species 
(tiger skins and rhinoceros horns, for example). This 
year the United States imposed limited trade sanctions 
because of Taiwan’s handling of such products. 

Responding to pressure by Washington and others, 
Taiwan in the late 1980s allowed the value of its 
currency relative to the dollar to rise more than 30 
percent. Nevertheless, a May 1992 report from the 
Treasury Department in Washington placed Taiwan on 
its list of foreign nations that manipulate exchange 
rates to prop up their trade balances with the United 
States. The United States trade deficit with Taiwan rose 
from just over $10 billion in 1984 to $19 billion in 
1987. It then fell to $13 billion in 1988 and declined to 
less than $9 billion in 1993. 

A different set of economic issues stem from Tai- 
wan’s large foreign exchange reserves and growing 
international economic power. Taiwan’s large foreign 
exchange reserves and growing international economic 
power prompt United States and other foreign officials 
and business representatives to seek investment or 
financial support from Taiwan. Yet they also cause 
some Americans to worry that Taipei enterprises may 
acquire distressed American companies to gain quick 
entry into important markets previously dominated by 
the United States. A notable case in point occurred in 
November 1991 when the McDonnell Douglas Corpo- 
ration announced it had agreed to sell a large interest in 
its commercial jetliner business to investors in Taiwan. 
Twenty-nine United States senators sent a letter to 
President George Bush expressing concern over the 
deal’s implications for the American technological 
lead—built at great cost—in the aerospace industry. 
The proposed sale never went through, in part because 
of resistance in Taiwan. 


THE DOOR OPENS WIDER 

In politics, the Nationalist regime under Chiang 
Ching-kuo and his successor, the Taiwanese Lee 
Teng-hui, began reforms in the 1980s that placed the 
government’s legitimacy more firmly in the hands of 
the people and reflected popular interests more closely. 


Martial law was lifted. Opposition parties were orga- ` 


nized and their candidates ran in elections. Anti- 
sedition regulations and censorship were eased and 
political prisoners were released. ` 

In the current decade President Lee and the Nation- 
alist leadership have taken the lead in the reform of 
national government bodies. By December 1991 all 
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legislators and National Assembly members who had 
been elected on the mainland more than 40 years 
before were retired. A newly elected National Assembly 
representing predominantly people from Taiwan began 
to amend the constitution; an election to make the 
National Legislature predominantly representative of 
the people of Taiwan was held in late 1992, and 
balloting for a new president under the terms of the 
revised constitution is slated for 1996. 

Loosened government control and greater concern 
for popular opinion meant Nationalist leaders could no 
longer block residents from traveling to or doing 
business with the mainland. Although few in Taiwan 
showed any inclination for political accommodation 
with the People’s Republic, business, backed by press 
and popular opinion, was very interested in economic 
opportunities on the mainland, where labor, land, and 
other costs were often much lower than in Taiwan. 
Moreover, many in Taiwan wished to visit family 
members from whom they had long been separated, or 
to travel around the mainland as tourists. Leaders of 
the People’s Republic encouraged such trade, travel, 
and other exchanges. 

Faced with popular calls to increase economic and 
other contacts with the People’s Republic, the Nation- 
alists adopted measures designed to regulate the strong 
flow of contacts and control their policy implications. 
President Lee in May 1991 ended the state of civil war 
with mainland China and opened the way to official 
contacts under the “one country, two governments” or 
“one country, two areas” formulas, known to be 
unacceptable to Beijing. To deal with the many practi- 
cal details and problems that inevitably arise with 
extensive exchanges, an ostensibly unofficial body, the 
Straits Exchanges Foundation, was established, and 
after some uncertainty functioned effectively; the Peo- 
ple’s Republic set up a counterpart body known as the 
Association for Relations Across the Taiwan Straits. On 
July 16, 1992, Taiwan’s National Assembly approved a 
law governing the growing exchanges with the main- 
land. 

Trade, conducted mainly via Hong Kong, grew to 
$14.3 billion in 1993 and was heavily in Taiwan’s 
favor; it is expected to top $20 billion this year. Taiwan 
investment in mainland China in 1993 amounted to 
$3.52 billion, spread among 9,470 enterprises, and 
was said to be two-thirds of Taiwan’s total foreign 
investment last year. Cumulative investment in the 
People’s Republic is estimated at around $20 billion. 


FLEXIBLE DIPLOMACY 

The main opposition party in Taiwan, the Demo- 
cratic Progressive party (DPP), viewed the progress in 
relations with the People’s Republic with some con- 
cern. Party leaders were careful not to stand against 
greater trade, investment, and other unofficial ex- 
changes with the mainland, for which support among 
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the populace was strong. But they opposed the Nation- 
alists’ desire for eventual reunification, and argued for 
the holding of a plebiscite in Taiwan to determine the 
island’s future status—which many assumed would 
yield results favoring independence. There were harsh 
warnings from the People’s Republic that it would 
resort to force to prevent moves toward formal separa- 
tion of Taiwan from the mainland. In elections in late 
1991, Nationalist leaders reminded voters of Beijing’s 
“threat,” and successfully encouraged them to steer 
away from “radical” ppp candidates and support the 
Nationalists and the status quo. 

DPP leaders have since endeavored to strike a more 
balanced stance on self-determination. Party officials 
have said their organization needs to consider the 
views of people in Taiwan and possible actions by 
Beijing before moving toward self-determination and 
independence. DPP politicians were notably more mod- 
erate on the issue during the December 1992 legislative 
elections than during island-wide elections a year 
earlier. Local elections in 1993 saw even less attention 
to the sensitive independence issue. The DPP garnered 
an impressive 40 percent of the vote but fewer seats 
than in the last such polling in 1989. Party leaders 
continued to capitalize on Beijing’s relentless diplo- 
matic competition with Taipei to argue that Taiwan 
would be better off internationally as a de jure separate 
state than with its current claimed status as the 
government—or at least a government—of China. 

Partly in response to this challenge, Nationalist 
leaders have since the late 1980s pursued a more 
pragmatic diplomacy, and demonstrated marked flex- 
ibility over Taiwan’s claim to be the sole legitimate 
government of China. Taipei has established official 
relations with countries that also have relations with 
Beijing. But efforts have focused on building increas- 
ingly close, albeit ostensibly unofficial, ties with coun- 
tries that switched official recognition to Beijing; 
Taiwan’s relations with Japan after 1972 and the 
United States after 1979 provided models. While 
maintaining close links with America, Taiwan’s grow- 
ing economic power helped broaden relations with a 
wide range of developed and developing countries. 
Diplomacy, backed by generous foreign aid, persuaded 
a few small states to recognize Taiwan, but more 
important results have been achieved through Taipei’s 
working to upgrade ostensibly unofficial representative 
offices and other relations in a number of important 
developed and developing countries. A highlight was 
President Lee’s ostensibly unofficial visits to the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and Thailand early this year. 

Meanwhile, leaders in Taipei have reached a work- 
ing consensus on seeking upgrading of Taiwan’s mem- 
bership in international political bodies, among them 
those that recognize Bejing as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China, including un-affiliated agencies. The 
impetus for the un-related effort came from the opposi- 


tion, but the policy has now been firmly endorsed by 
the administration. 

Internal reforms both political and economic have 
been strongly emphasized in Taiwan, both to build 
legitimacy at home and to make Taiwan a more 
attractive partner for democratic developed nations, 
notably the United States. In addition, the reforms 
opened the way to greatly increased contacts with the 
mainland—which aided Taiwan in easing tensions and 
promoting understanding, and bought time for it to 
come up with a workable approach for dealing with the 
mainland over the longer term. They also served to 
increase Taiwan’s economic clout, which has trans- 
formed the island from a place mainly acted on by 
others to one increasingly cast as a wielder of power 
and influence in world affairs, furthering its own 
interests and concerns. 


THE FUTURE ON 
BOTH SIDES OF THE STRAIT 

Taiwan’s image and prestige in the West improved 
markedly as a result of its own democratization and the 
crackdown by Beijing that began at Tiananmen Square 
in June 1989. More recently, however, the importance 
of the political differences between Communist China 
and Taiwan has blurred for Western countries. They 
have been attracted by Beijing’s economic vitality and 
moved by their political and security needs to engage 
China in solving important problems in Asia (North 
Korea, Cambodia) and in world affairs (arms prolifera- 
tion, restructuring of the UN Security Council). 

Up to this point leaders in Taipei have been 
relatively effective in incrementally improving Taiwan’s 
international position in the post-Mao period, during 
which mainland China has placed heavy emphasis on 
domestic development, a foreign policy of peace, and a 
Taiwan strategy that emphasizes the carrots of greater 
exchanges rather than the stick of military pressure and 
force. Some believe the mainland government will 
continue to enhance this general policy, eventually 
giving rise to political reform and generational change 
in the leadership that will increase Taiwan’s sense of 
security and allow it to play an ever greater role in 
world politics. But economic reverses or political 
struggles could produce a mainland regime that takes a 
much harder line on sensitive nationalistic issues like 
Taiwan. The anticipated death of Deng Xiaoping may 
set off succession battles in Beijing. Alternately, eco- 
nomic success and political reform could unleash 
nationalistic feelings among the people of the mainland 
that would require a tougher posture on Taiwan. 

That said, in the years ahead one can reasonably 
expect considerable advances in Taiwan’s power and 
influence as Taipei demonstrates increased self- 
confidence and the will to attract support in playing a 
role in world politics commensurate with the island’s 
importance. 


This optimistic assessment should not lull United 
States policymakers into a passive position. Washing- 
ton’s policy for decades has striven to manage the 
complications associated with its relationship with 
Taiwan in the face of its relationship with Beijing. 
Experienced American policymakers long ago gave up 
any effort to “solve” the “Taiwan-problem.” Rather, 
they have focused on preserving a balance between 
Taiwan and the mainland, which has allowed the 
United States to continue its advantageous policy of 
sustaining and developing good relations with both 
parties. In particular, ever since the United States in the 
early 1970s began the process of normalizing relations 
with Beijing, policymakers have been sensitive to the 
need to reassure Taiwan of continued United States 
support; otherwise, it is feared, anxiety in Taipei might 
prompt precipitous actions contrary to America’s inter- 
est in peace and stability. 

Changes in Taiwan and in the rest of the world since 
the end of the cold war have not only reinforced the 
island’s more prominent role in world affairs, but, in 
the minds of some observers, they have increased the 
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likelihood that Taipei will feel it has enough incentive, 
support, and leverage, especially vis-a-vis the People’s 
Republic, to pursue a de jure independent posture 
from mainland China. Evidence supporting this assess- 
ment includes Taiwan’s recent arms purchases from 
the United States and France, its attractiveness to 
international investors and entrepreneurs, and most 
important, the growing strength of opposition politi- 
cians on the island espousing independence. Under 
these circumstances it may be prudent for the United 
States to exert its traditional balancing function in a 
somewhat different direction—perhaps warning forces 
in Taiwan against precipitous action that might prompt 
the use of force by mainland China and a conflict in the 
Taiwan Strait. 

Washington’s ability to influence the triangular rela- 
tionship will depend in part on its ability to maintain 
working relationships with leaders on both sides of the 
strait. Successful American engagement with Beijing 
will pay a dividend, increasing United States influence 
over the balance between the People’s Republic and 
Taiwan, and presumably reducing chances of conflict. ii 
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ON CHINA 

The Rise of China: How Economic Reform Is 
Creating a Superpower 

By William H. Overholt. New York: Norton, 1993. 
431 pp., $25. 

In this almost monumental volume, William Over- 
holt applies his economist’s tools to China and hews a 
heroic portrait. 

This is no crabbed chronology of economic reforms, 
or cautious assessment of their impact. Overholt, a 
former strategic planner at the Hudson Institute, is 
enthused about the. capitalism Deng Xiaoping has 
wrought, and conveys this in the go-go spirit of a 
managing director of the Bankers Trust Company— 
which is what he is now. As he notes, China has since 
1979 “grown faster economically than any large 
economy in history.” Many of its 1.2 billion people 
have been lifted out of poverty and into a different 
world. The region’s prosperity has fostered a stability 
that Overholt calls “one of the great political miracles” 
of modern times. Overholt believes, and says the 
Chinese do too, that China is “once again on the path 
to greatness.” 

This sweeping picture of unprecedented economic 
success and a relatively egalitarian distribution of the 
benefits is seductive, although it seems rather one- 
dimensional (unrest among workers and farmers is 
barely mentioned, and the gap between rich and poor 
regions is quickly dismissed). Overholt is convinced 
high growth and the gradual positive social change that 
has accompanied it in South Korea and Taiwan can 
continue almost indefinitely in China, if the pitfalls he 
points out and rapidly leaves behind are avoided. The 
world, his book insists, should be far more excited by 
China’s transformation than it has been up to now. 

Overholt praises the Communist policymakers for 
what he sees as their pragmatic—neither socialist nor 
capitalist—strategy for “sequenced” reform, arrived at 
through observation of smaller Asian success stories 
and some trial and error. He details the leadership’s 
building of a coalition of groups that benefited from the 
reforms (“800 million people—not a bad start on a 
coalition”) and finally rendered the changes irrevers- 
ible, and the vision behind the special economic zones 
that drive the process. At length and with professional 
gusto, he describes the cultivation of the financial 
markets now enabling yet more development, which 
he likens to “connecting up a nuclear reactor to a grid 
of ancient power lines serving industries long deprived 
of power.” 

Overholt acknowledges the tradeoff in today’s Peo- 
ple’s Republic between economic growth and political 
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stability on the one hand and individual freedom on 
the other. He admits the regime is repressive, though 
he doesn’t seem particularly bothered by this and 
claims most Chinese aren’t either, so long as they’re 
making money. As have others, he compares China 
with “democratic” Russia and much of eastern Eu- 
rope, where, in his view, the West pushed its demo- 
cratic-capitalist ideology like a bad drug while the place 
fell apart. The intellectual bankruptcy of the Western 
approach, he concludes, is plain to see. Chinese 
leaders, however, know that “Economic reform pre- 
cedes freedom, and freedom precedes democracy.” 
Prosperity, far from being a trickle-down affair, is a 
rising tide that lifts all boats and leads almost inevitably 
to democracy—though not necessarily the Western 
version of it. Continuing in this vein, Overholt views 
Tiananmen as a regrettable hiccup in the march of 
progress, focused on by the Western media to the 
exclusion of all the good.news from China. 

It’s William Overholt contra mundum again. While 
claiming to be far ahead of others who see. things in 
China a different way, the author expends significant 
energy running back to bash them, while giving their 
actual analysis little close attention. On top of his 
regular self-publicizing (“Most notably, I played a 
central but quiet role in the Philippine Revolution”), 
this undermines his credibility. 

The 130 pages devoted to Overholt’s home base, 
Hong Kong (bits of which appeared in a cited article in 
Current History), also bog down the book; many 
readers probably exit at this point. Hong Kong in a 
work like this should be China’s window on the world 
rather than a byzantine subject in its own right. Also 
detracting from the magisterial effect are a certain 
repetitiousness and dozens of typos. 

The last:four American presidents all come in for 
criticism from Overholt for some or all of their Asia 
policy. The author warns the current administration 
against “expressions of American values” such as trade 
sanctions that could lead to increases in China’s 
military spending and even a new cold war. He seems 
confident in the wonder-working powers of economic 
growth, which he believes will deliver the material 
goods, social welfare, low unemployment, and, eventu- 
ally, democratization. Whether industrial growth is a 
good thing is never questioned; China’s already terribly 
damaged environment, for example, never comes up. 
Are the 18,000 Avon ladies in Guangdong province a 
pure measure of progress, and are the profits to be 
made there the primary reason Westerners should be 
interested in China’s fate? 


Alice H. G. Phillips 


Yangtze! Yangtze! 

By Dai Qing. Translated by Nancy Liu, Wu Mei, Sun 
Yougeng, and Zhang Xiaogang. Toronto: Earthscan, 
1994. 295 pp., $14.95. 

Deng Xiaoping once stated, “Only when we realize 
democracy in our nation’s political life with a readiness 
to welcome and accept different views from the public, 
can we avoid serious mistakes and correct the minor 
ones in a timely fashion.” Watching Deng’s regime 
stifle debate over the Three Gorges dam project on the 
Yangtze River in Hubei province, it is obvious this 
‘ “readiness” is far from a reality in China. 

Yangtze! Yangtze! is a collection of essays, inter- 
views, and statements by Chinese scientists, intellectu- 
als, and journalists opposed to the planned series of 
dams and hydroelectric generating stations, the largest 
public works project in China since the Great Wall. 
The book is a milestone in China’s Communist history 
because it represents the first use of large-scale public 
lobbying by intellectuals and public figures to influ- 
ence government decision making. Banned by the 
Chinese government soon after its release in 1989 on 
the grounds that it “abetted the turmoil” surrounding 
the democracy movement that year, the book’s chief 
editor and China’s best-known woman journalist, Dai 
Qing, was arrested after the Tiananmen Square massa- 
cre and jailed without trial for 10 months. Even today 
criticism of the dam is an offense punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

According to the documents reprinted in Yangtze!, 
the project is a technological, structural, and environ- 
mental danger. Claims by the dam’s proponents that it 
will control flood damage, improve navigation, and 
increase the supply of electricity in the region are 
refuted by the arguments in the book. Detailed chap- 


ters explain how the same services can be provided 


more safely, more simply, and at a lower cost. 

The main obstacle the dam’s opponents face is that 
for the Communist party leadership, this is “much 
more than just another large-scale project.” It is a 
throwback to an era in which massive engineering feats 
were undertaken by the people for the glory of the 
country and the party. Three Gorges is evidence of the 
Chinese government’s “determination to inspire people 
to collective action for national goals.” In the face of 
advancing capitalism and demonstrations for greater 
individual freedom, the dam reasserts the authority of a 
besieged central government. If only China can save 
socialism, the dam may be intended in part as “‘politi- 
cal cpr” for a Communist party whose future grows 
more uncertain with each breath Deng Xiaoping takes. 
The dam is also an enormous sinecure to which many 
powerful people are tied. 

By pursuing what many experts agree is a disastrous 
course of action and not allowing the people to debate 
the issue, the Chinese government clearly displays the 
moral bankruptcy of its cause. The dam’s opponents 
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express their views not for personal gain but because 
they truly care about their country. In stifling these 
patriots, the party actually increases the power of their 
message, for who would try to silence a voice with no 
meaning? Yangtze! Yangtze! may be one of the most 
important books to come out of China in a long time. 
The ideals the book stands for—opposition to a 
government that has broken faith with the people, 
freedom of speech, and patriotism—provide the impe- 
tus behind the forces for change and democratization 
in China. 

George Wang 


Black Hands of Beijing: 

Lives of Defiance in China’s Democracy Movement 
By George Black and Robin Munro. New York: Wiley, 
1993. 390 pp., $24.95. 

Black Hands of Beijing describes in vivid detail the 
democratic dreams and unrequited hopes of a handful 
of inspiring men and women, the “black hands” of the 
title. “Black,” for the Chinese Communist party, is the 
antithesis of “red’’—-therefore bad—and black hands 
are doubly damnable because they manipulate others.) 

The authors are both respected China specialists. 
George Black, who was until recently foreign editor of 
The Nation, and Robin Munro, with Asia Watch in 
Hong Kong, witnessed firsthand the crushing of the 
1989 Tiananmen Square movement. Their book is well 
researched, with copious footnotes and an excellent 
index, and Washington’s recent delinking of human 
rights and trade makes it even more timely. But beyond 
its historical interest, this is a compelling and poignant 
story, full of bitter ironies. 

The book concentrates on three heroes of the 
democracy movement, following their lives until they 
intersect in 1989 and thereafter providing a virtual 
hour-by-hour account. Theorist Chen Ziming, the 
creator of China’s most respected independent think 
tank, and the charismatic Wang Juntao, the deputy 
editor of the journal Beijing Spring, had as teenagers 
played leading roles in the original, 1976 Tiananmen 
incident. In 1989 they unsuccessfully attempt to exert 
a moderating influence on the passionate student dem- 
onstrators. Han Dongfang, a railroad worker in Beijing, 
bursts on the scene in that crucial year, when he 
convenes China’s first independent labor organization, 
and soon earns the title “the Lech Walesa of China.” 

Women’s participation in the movement, while 
relegated by the authors to a supporting role, may 
appear to many readers even more astonishing than the 
men’s. In the most wanted list issued after the 
Tiananmen crackdown, the authorities used a picture 
of Wan Zhihong in her Western-style wedding dress. 
Wan, who married her childhood sweetheart Chen 
Ziming in 1981, collaborated with him in building a 
network of think tanks. The couple’s attempt to escape 
the security dragnet after June 4, traveling incognito 
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and using secret passwords, suspends readers in 
anxiety. Chai Ling also cuts a dramatic figure. “Even 
though our shoulders are still soft and tender, even 
though death seems to us weighty, we have gone—we 
could not but go!” was the battle cry of this militant 
psychology student at Beijing Normal University. Her 
tomboyish air combined with her eloquence and per- 
sonal magnetism evoked comparisons to Joan of Arc. 

The authors forcefully convey the grim conditions 
under which the dissidents are held in cells like “‘over- 
sized, upended coffin[s].” When the prisoners com- 
plain, ‘‘pound[ing] on the iron door of the cells, 
scream{ing] into the silence of the corridor until hoarse 
and breathless,” the guards respond by handcuffing 
them. 

The persistent emotional impact of its strong imag- 
ery compels one to think of this book as a film in which 
a Steven Spielberg shoots through the iron bars into the 
prison cell, as through the porthole of the steel doors at 
Auschwitz, to reveal the sacrifices brave individuals are 
making in the defiant struggle for democracy in China. 

Rafique Kathwari 


Deng Xiaoping and the Making of Modern China 
By Richard Evans. New York: Viking, 1994. 339 pp., 
$27.95. 

Richard Evans, who was the British ambassador to 
China from 1984 to 1988, thanks for their help with 
his first book the Chinese People’s Association for 
Friendship with Foreign Countries, the Central Com- 
mittee’s Research Department on Party Literature, and 
the Deng Xiaoping Study Group. His biography of the 
paramount leader follows Deng’s “extraordinary ca- 
reer” closely, almost entirely from the angle of party 
politics. His respect for his subject, three times purged 
and three times rehabilitated and still exercising influ- 
ence, is palpable. 

Devoting himself at a tender age to revolutionary 
activity, Deng’s private life remains remote, so Evans is 
constantly running into walls and left to cite with 
hushed attention some fairly banal details (“Deng 
broke his right leg when playing billiards in 1958. 
Photographs show that he walked with a stick at least 
until April 1961. His injury was therefore very slow to 
heal.”) Finding very little about his childhood in 
Sichuan province as the son of a small landowner who 
later commanded a militia of several hundred men, 
Evans sails with the teenage Deng to France, a partici- 
pant in a half-cocked scheme to bring basic education 
and anarchist values to Chinese guest workers in 
French factories that soon backfires. His education 
interrupted, overworked and mightily underpaid, he 
becomes a Marxist and a professional revolutionary, 
sojourning five years in France. 

Deng returns to a China tom by the civil war. His 
years as a “political soldier” and participant in the 
Long March and later, after the Japanese invasion, as a 


“military politician” promoted up the ladder, are not 
exactly vividly rendered. He marries his second wile, 
one of the 30 or so women on the Long March, at the 
beginning of a paragraph, and she leaves him for a 
political opponent and dies by paragraph’s end. 

Nine years younger than Mao, Deng was turning out 
propaganda and in no physical danger during the 
march—though sharing its privations—while history 
was being made. Mao first notices him directly in the 
book on page 134, when he points him out to 
Khrushchev as a cadre of outstanding ability. 

Deng arrives in what is now called Beijing only in 
1952, but in four years he rises from regional party 
chief to one of the six most powerful people in China. 
He attracts attention at a party congress, criticizing the 
bureaucracy and the cult of the personality. Witnessing 
the crushing of the “Hundred Flowers” movement 
after just five heady weeks of “blooming and contend- 
ing” ideas in China, Deng dismissed “big democ- 
racy”—popular action by the people to show their 
desire for change in the party: “Some young people 
always believe that big democracy can solve problems. 
We don’t agree with the practice of big democracy. . . 
Hungary practiced [it] and will take several years to 
recover. . . Poland also went in for big democracy and 
will take quite a long time to recuperate.” 

The Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion are launched, and tens of millions die, with Evans 
involved in high-level party politics and barely whisper- 
ing against Mao or Deng, who was there beside the 
leader in the party secretariat. (Evans simply notes that 
Deng was not as fond of exalted language as his boss, 
or as convinced of the regenerative power of ideology.) 
Mao’s third wife, Jiang Qing, is cast as the villainess, 
and she is responsible for the purging of Deng from the 
party in 1967, so that he spent most of the Cultural 
Revolution under house arrest. There is a moment 
when Deng is forced to kneel at a “struggle meeting” 
and berated by Red Guards when readers get a glimpse 
of what the protagonist felt, but there is almost no 
feeling in the book for the millions of ordinary and 
promising Chinese whose lives were blighted by Mao’s 
two great undertakings. 

In the latter chapters, Evans shows Deng fighting 
determinedly for his political rehabilitation and, once 
in power, at age 72, leading diplomatic and especially 
economic changes in China, substituting development 
for class warfare. He paints Deng as a “champion of his 
country” who had “put China on the map internation- 
ally and brought it renown,” and also as a political 
reformer, if only of the Communist party. Evans says 
Deng was angered by the military operation against the 
demonstrators in Tiananmen Square in June 1989— 
but mainly, readers infer though the author is not even 
willing to admit that Deng must have approved the 
attack, because it was too drawn-out and messy and 
there were too many reporters around. Now that Deng 


has retired, with the Chinese economy churning away 
and the world happy to do business with it, there is ‘no 
one in the new leadership, or anywhere else in the 
country, who remotely approaches] him in stature.” 
A. P. 


Sowing the Seeds of Democracy in China: 
Political Reform in the Deng Xiaoping Era 

By Merle Goldman. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1994. 426 pp., $39.95. 

Boston University professor and long-time China 
observer Merle Goldman has written an extremely 
important work on the intellectual elites who have 
worked so hard to bring democratic change to China— 
albeit change through the party-state. Lucid and imme- 
diately accessible, Sowing the Seeds of Democracy is an 
essential work for anyone who wants to evaluate the 
prospects for a democratic China. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


Dilemmas of Reform in China: 

Political Conflict and Economic Debate 

By Joseph Fewsmith. Armonk, N. Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1994. 
289 pp., $19.95. 

“Let them make money” seems to have become the 
Chinese Communist response to popular discontent, 
or the possibility of it; the corollary, so often heard in 
the West, that this imperative will inevitably translate 
into one man, one vote, if only the forces of capitalism 
are left to work their ways, is not the subject of Joseph 
Fewsmith’s book. Fewsmith has, instead, given us a 
detailed examination of those who have allowed the 
Chinese to find salvation in the almighty yuaan—and 
how they made those decisions in the past decade. For 
Fewsmith, people—not ‘‘world historical forces’ —do 
matter when it comes to change, and nowhere is this 
more true than in the decisions handed down by the 
Chinese Communists to allow the market to emerge in 
China. Dilemmas of Reform in China provides explicit 
evidence that politics in China is intensely personalis- 
tic, and that, however tedious the process, understand- 
ing the people who make policy is the best perspective 
from which to divine what the future holds for China. 

O. E. S. 


Chinese Intelligence Operations 
By Nicholas Eftimiades. Annapolis, Md.: Naval Institute 
Press, 1994. 169 pp., $29.95. 

The premise of this book is simple: China spies. But 
the extent and the sophistication are hardly overwhelm- 
ing (they are, evidently, not very good at it, something 
Eftimiades notes himself). That the author, a Defense 
Intelligence Agency analyst, quickly achieved his 15 
minutes of television fame on the book’s publication is 
perhaps more testimony to that medium’s insatiable 
appetite for the new than anything of significance in 
the work he has produced. However, this is not to 
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devalue the obviously painstaking research he con- 
ducted, or detract from the book’s value as an outline 
of Chinese intelligence efforts. 

O. E. S. 


Red in Tooth and Claw: 
Twenty-Six Years in Communist Chinese Prisons 
By Pu Ning. New York: Grove Press, 1994. 228, pp., $21. 

In this volume, Chinese dissident author Pu Ning 
has adapted fellow dissident Han Wei-tien’s journal. 
Han is a survivor of 27 years in the “labor correction” 
system of Chinese justice; he believes he survived to 
serve as witness to the hidden horrors of Mao Zedong’s 
regime. The book begins with Han’s jailers throwing 
him down a well 14 years into his prison odyssey (he 
had been arrested in 1951 for working with the 
Kuomintang). During his 2 years in the well, he loses 
his sight, his strength, and any sense of time. His 
coping mechanisms, from hollowing out a “house” to 
philosophizing about human existence, are fascinating, 
but his will to survive the ordeal—remarkable in the 
light of the hundreds of punishments he receives for 
protesting his treatment—is based on the love and 
comradeship he found while constructing the Chinghai- 
Tibet highway in the 1950s. There he met Yelusa, his 
personal savior and great love, a Tibetan nationalist 
who died while fighting against the People’s party and 
their “Democratic Renovation.” Her story temporarily 
brightens Han’s graphic retelling of his various psycho- 
logical and physical tortures. At times it is difficult to 
believe the extreme cruelty of the Communist guards; 
Han, wondering why they wouldn’t let him die, 
explains: “I think no reasonable answer can fully 
justify the Communists’ treatment of their fellow men. 
As they are malicious, so are they capricious.” Han’s 
release and return to Taiwan in 1979 is a relief for both 
Han and the reader: Han receives his due peace and the 
reader has the opportunity to attempt to absorb Han’s 
overwhelming tale. 

O. E. S. 


ALSO ON CHINA 

The Political Logic of Economic Reform in China 
By Susan L. Shirk. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1993. 399 pp., $48, cloth, $15, paper. 
American Studies of Contemporary China 

Edited by David Shambaugh. Armonk, N. Y.: M. E. 
Sharpe, 1993. 381 pp., $55, cloth; $22.50, paper. 
China’s Far West: Four Decades of Change 

By A. Doak.Barnett. Boulder, Colo.; Westview Press, 
1993. 688 pp., $39.95, cloth. 

The Chinese and Their Future: 

Beijing, Taipei, and Hong Kong 

Edited by Zhiling Lin and Thomas W. Robinson. 
Washington: American Enterprise Institute Press, 1994. 
554 pp., $39.75. 
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ALSO RECEIVED 

The Oxford Companion to Politics of the World 
Edited by Joel Krieger. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. 1,056 pp., $49.95. 

With contemporary politics tending toward implo- 
sion or explosion while trying (it claims) to embrace 
ever more people and their causes, a reference work of 
this kind is increasingly tricky. For this massive tome, 
its editors tell users, they decided to forgo the dictio- 
nary approach of “dispersing information” across 
thousands of brief, dry, narrowly conceived entries. 
Instead, they confined their nearly 500 scholarly 
contributors, who include Labor Secretary Robert Reich 
and Garry Wills, to 650 discussions in which “recur- 
ring patterns of information” would appear. Virtually 
all the world’s countries get space—if only under 
“Commonwealth of Independent States’ —as do ma- 
jor events, leaders and thinkers, movements, concepts, 
forms of government, institutions, and some but not 
that many international organizations. Current history 
is covered up to mid-1992: the Soviet Union is 
dissolved and Nelson Mandela released from jail, but 
just barely, and some entries, frustratingly, only get 
through 1989. Sometimes authors wax philosophical, 
as in the articles on totalitarianism (“might best be 
defined as participatory despotism”); liberalism (“a 
protean doctrine. . . If we are to understand liberalism, 
we need to pay attention to its most determined 
critics”); and prostitution (‘‘Financial or material com- 
pensation for sex may be differentiated as prostitution 
or may be integrated in relationships such as marriage 
or dating”). Users are aided by several cross-referenc- 
ing schemes and bibliographical sources listed after 
every article. 

O. E. S. 


Forever in the Shadow of Hitler 

Edited by Ernst Piper. Translated by James Knowlton and 
Truet Cates. Totowa, N. J.: Humanities Press, 1993. 275 
pp., n.p. 

Assassins of Memory: 

Essays on the Denial of the Holocaust 

By Pierre Vidal-Naquet. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1992. 205 pp., n. p. 

Denying the Holocaust: 

The Attack on Truth and Memory 

By Deborah Lipstadt. New York: Free Press, 1993. 278 
pp., $22.95. 

“Genocide is the- absolute integration, everywhere 
under way, in which men are leveled, trained, to use 
the military term, until, fused with the concept of their 
utter inanity, they are literally exterminated. . . Abso- 
lute negativity is foreseeable; it no longer surprises 
anyone.” 

As the specter of genocide again haunts our con- 
flicted world, these words of Theodor Adorno, a 
German Jewish social philosopher forced to flee Eu- 


rope during World War II, have even greater reso- 
nance. The National Socialists’ campaign to annihilate 
Jews and other groups between 1933 and 1944 was the 
farthest down the path toward utter inanity and 
therefore absolute negation that human beings have 
traveled. Such a direction only furthers hatreds that 
result—especially when modern technology is avail- 
able to them—in blood and death. Clearly any dis- 
course tempting us even ever so subtly toward 
destruction must be struggled against vigorously. 

The books under review represent three distinctive 
perspectives within the larger question of how the 
Nazi’s attempted extermination of the Jews is being 
appropriated at a time increasingly vulnerable to the 
currents of nationalism and ethnic conflict. Forever in 
the Shadow of Hiter, an ungainly yet vibrant book, is a 
collection of essays written during 1986 by 26 promi- 
nent German intellectuals and published in popular 
German periodicals. The 42 pieces included here were 
deemed the most important of hundreds offered in 
what has been called the Historikerstreit, or the Histori- 
ans’ Debate. Carried out in the media, this debate was 
an open dialogue on the collective German memory of 
the Nazi annihilation. Forever in the Shadow of Hitler is 
lumpish because no design shapes the book, beyond 
the coarse chronological progression of debate; these 
always interesting and often brilliant essays from 
diverse individuals pile up one on the other. 

Yet taken as a whole the book is a living document, 
itself a spirited slice of history. It becomes apparent 
that by interpreting their past and sharing their find- 
ings with the community these intellectuals are helping 
shape the identity of the Federal Republic at a time of 
radical change. The basic conflict is between those who 
would resuscitate some variant of the old German 
national patriotism and those who find this appalling. 
The stakes could not be higher. 

Michael Sturmer, a professor of history specializing 
in the Nazi period, writes, “the future is controlled by 
those who determine the content of memory, who coin 
concepts and interpret the past.” Sturmer, the histori- 
cal adviser to Chancellor Helmut Kohl, leads fellow 
conservative historians Ernst Nolte, Andreas Hilgruber, 
and Klaus Hildebrand in retooling national pride 
through a revision of the Nazi era that softens its 
demonic reputation and integrates it into a relatively 
continuous untroubled past. 

Jurgen Habermas, the Frankfurt philosopher and 
intellectual heir to Theodor Adorno, is the first of many 
to denounce these public efforts. He condemns them 
as a dangerous “‘neorevisionist” attempt to normalize 
morally reprehensible memories and therefore buttress 
the conservative political agenda of the current Kohl 
government as it seeks world prominence once again 
for the German nation. 

A prime example of what Habermas calls the 
“apologetic manufacturing of images” occurs in an 


essay by Ernst Nolte. Nolte relativizes the Nazi crimes 
by proposing the existence of a “causal nexus” be- 
tween the original “left-wing” Bolshevik extermination 
of the Kulaks and the later, reactionary “right-wing” 
Nazi attempt to annihilate the Jews. The Nazis thus 
committed an “Asiatic deed” to prevent Germany from 
falling victim to an “Asiatic deed.” Given this scenario, 
perhaps Hitler was justified in acting against the Jews, 
widely perceived to be “liberal-Bolshevik.” Simply 
stated, by comparing the German atrocities to others, 
especially those of the Soviet Union, the neorevision- 
ists seek to escape the burden of German guilt. It 
(genocide) has happened before, they say, and will 
happen again. Germany is not so different after all. 

In the course of the debate the neorevisionists 
address most everything about the Nazi period except 
the brutal fact of mass murder, which is not directly 
confronted, but rather worked around. This evasive- 
ness, their critics fear, could be responsible for the 
resurrection of the wildly dangerous old-style German 
nationalism, 

Ultimately, at the end of 1986, as the Historians’ 
Debate winds down, the neorevisionist tendency is 
condemned by a majority of intellectuals in Germany. 
The powerful critique of the neorevisionists that Haber- 
mas spearheads is meant to uphold the constitutional 
patriotism of the Federal Republic created in imitation 
of other Western democracies upon the collapse of the 
National Socialist state. Remembering the victims of 
German aggression is essential to the maintenance of 
democratic practices founded on a respect for human 
dignity born from the rejection of violence. Habermas 
writes, ‘Can one be liable for the context of the origins 
of such crimes, with which one’s own existence is 
historically woven, in any other way than through 
common remembrance of that for which one cannot 
atone other than in a reflective, testing attitude toward 
one’s own identity endowing traditions?” 

Assassins of Memory, a collection of five essays 
written between 1981 and 1987 by Pierre Vidal- 
Naquet, is infused with a deep melancholia. Not even 
the most apologetic of the many distinguished contribu- 
tors to Forever in the Shadow of Hitler denied the reality 
of the Nazi atrocities. This fact renders absurd the 
charlatans around the globe who propose that the 
murder of 6 million Jews did not take place. Neverthe- 
. less, Vidal-Naquet, a French historian of the ancient 
world, believes that those who would deny the annihi- 
lation represent a grave threat to the Jews, to the 
discipline of history, and to truth because they are 
involved in the project of destroying memory. 

The -existence of so fraudulent a threat to the 
traditions he values is the basis for the gloomy world 
view that highlights the beauty of Vidal-Naquet’s keen 
ethical sense and his readily apparent love of scholar- 
ship. He takes solace in the fragments of truth he labors 
to reveal. 
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The author is always scrupulous in his effort to keep 
separate his roles as a Jew and a Historian, the two 
traditions through which he seeks truths and from 
which he approaches the phenomenon of denial. As a 
member of the Jewish community and so particularly 
aware of the importance of memory in uniting that 
community across time and distance, Vidal-Naquet is 
deeply disturbed by the perversity of those who wish to 
perpetuate physical annihilation -by assassination on 
paper and in speech. His roots in the rabbinical 
teachings, he is able to explain the uniquely destructive 
effect the denial of the most harrowing events in 
Western history have on a people for whom preserva- 
tion of the memory of struggle and perseverance is 
sacred. He also criticizes the contemporary Jewish 
community for the way they have dealt with some 
contemporary struggles, deploying the morality of their 
tradition to gain an advantage against the enemies of 
that tradition. 

Vidal-Naquet the historian argues that as a member 
of the last generation to have a direct memory of the 
annihilation, he has a duty to preserve that memory by 
writing and talking about it. Thus he struggles against 
the current effort by the deniers to transform actual 
events into myth, employing the discipline of history to 
dismantle the methodology behind the lies. This he 
does efficiently and successfully. His heroism proceeds 
from his perseverance despite his disheartened conclu- 
sion that forgetfulness and moral relativism reign. 

Denying the Holocaust, by Deborah Lipstadt, holder 
of the Dorot Chair in Modem Jewish and Holocaust 
Studies at Emory University, is like Assassins of Memory 
in that it seeks to condemn the increasingly common 
phenomenon of denial, refusing to engage in a direct 
dialogue with the deniers but by exposing the method- 
ology of denial to reveal its bogus character. 

Lipstadt gives readers a solid account of the develop- 
ment of denial, creating a chronological narrative that 
includes the antecedents of denial, the beginning of 
denial during World War II, the relation to the radical 
right, and the recent presentation of denial in the guise 
of social science. Lipstadt is especially good when 
talking about the specific historians and right-wing 
activists, including Arthus Butts, the professor of 
electrical engineering at Northwestern University who 
wrote The Hoax of the Twentieth Century. She also 
makes it clear that the threat is growing because denial 
is becoming more sophisticated, especially in the 
United States, by manipulation of the First Amend- 
ment. Especially fresh is her analysis of the effort by the 
deniers to infiltrate American college campuses through 
the student newspapers. 

Denying the Holocaust does not run into difficulty 
because of what is included, but because of what is 
excluded. In the subtitle and throughout the book 
Lipstadt stresses the centrality of truth and memory. 
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Yet the one-sidedness of her polemic is an indication 
that she does not adequately account for the complex- 
ity of these concepts; she dissects the various manifes- 
tations of the phenomenon of denial through the 
twentieth century and then poses against these the 
totality of “the Jewish state, its supporters, and Jews in 
general.” 

In contrast, Vidal-Naquet in Assassins of Memory 
took on responsibility for the historians’ “loss of 
innocence.” He placed himself within the Jewish 
community and then offered a variety of critiques of 
Israel, Zionism, the Jewish rabbinical tradition, French 
Jewry, and American Jewry, among other elements of 
the community. Lipstadt, who seems to be positioning 
herself within the same community, engages in no 
such critical account. 

In Forever in the Shadow of Hitler the neorevisionist 


historians sought a continuous, unencumbered memory 
of their national traditions; Habermas rightly con- 
demned them and demanded that the German people 
critically examine ambivalent memories. Lipstadt’s 
uncritical perspective is similar to that of the neorevi- 
sionists, if not the deniers, in that it is resistant to 
self-knowledge and therefore to essential aspects of 
truth. In her outdated-and incidentally, very American- 
perspective there are still good guys and bad guys, 
there is an “us” and a “them.” A more sophisticated 
conception of moral struggle would recognize the 
presence of both virtues and vices in each group and 
each individual. Only in this way can boundaries be 
transcended and dialogue created to dissolve tribal 
anger. 


G. Scott Aikens | 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

June 13—In elections held yesterday for the 597 seats in the 
European Parliament, Conservatives and Christian Demo- 
crats in Italy, France, Spain, and Germany gained seats; So- 
cialists, however, retained their majority in the body. 

June.24—In Corfu, member countries sign a Treaty of Partner- 
ship and Cooperation with Russia. Under the terms of the 
pact, Russian industries will receive limited protection in the 
EU, most Russian exports will be free from quotas, and in 
1998 Russia and the EU will negotiate a free trade agree- 
ment. 

Austria, Sweden, Norway, and Finland are formally in- 
vited to join the EU in 1995. 

July 15—The leaders of the EU’s 12 members select Luxem- 

- bourg Prime Minister Jacques Santer as the next president of 
the EU executive commission; he will succeed Jacques De- 
lors in January 1995, 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

April 15—In Marrakesh, Morocco, representatives of 109 of 
the 125 member countries sign a trade liberalization and 
tariff reduction treaty agreed to at the end of the 1986-1993 
Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations. Under the treaty a 
World Trade Organization will be formed to monitor the 
global economy. 


Middle East Peace Talks 

April 29—In Paris, Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) sign an economic accord that, once the opera- 
tional agreement on Palestinian self-rule in the Israeli- 
occupied Gaza Strip and the West Bank town of Jericho is 
signed, will allow Palestinians in the 2 regions to set up a tax 
administration, open banks, create a monetary authority, 
and conduct their own import-export trade. 

May 4—In Cairo, PLO chairman Yasir Arafat and Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin sign an agreement on the 1st phase 
of Palestinian self-rule in the Israeli-occupied territories. Un- 
der the terms of the accord, Israel will withdraw its troops 
from the Gaza Strip and the West Bank town of Jericho and 
allow Palestinians a degree of self-rule there. A 24-member 
Palestinian National Authority with legislative and executive 
powers will oversee the 5-year interim period, but Israel will 
retain control of foreign relations. Jewish settlements in the 
Palestinian areas will remain under Israeli control, as will 
Gaza’s border with Egypt and border crossings into Jordan. 

July 25—In Washington, Israeli Prime Minister Rabin and King 
Hussein of Jordan sign an agreement to end the state of war 
that has existed between their 2 countries since 1948. 


Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
June 6—South Africa becomes the organization’s 53d member. 


United Nations (UN) 

June 2—A commission set up to collect evidence of war crimes 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina formally accuses Bosnian Serbs of 
genocide against and systematic rape of Bosnian Croats and 
Muslims. 
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June 3—In a briefing of Security Council members, Hans Blix, 
the director of the International Atomic Energy Agency, says 
North Korea’s removal of almost three-quarters of the 8,000 
fuel rods at its nuclear reactor at Yongbyon has made it im- 
possible to determine whether plutonium was extracted for 
the production of nuclear bombs. 

June 23—South Africa, which was suspended 20 years ago, is 
readmitted to the General Assembly with voting rights. 

July 21—The Security Council approves the recent deployment 
of 3,000 Russian troops to monitor a cease-fire in Georgia’s 
breakaway region of Abkhazia; 136 UN observers are to ob- 
serve the Russian troops. 

July 31—The Security Council adopts a resolution that clears 
the way for a US-led invasion of Haiti to topple the military 
government should current sanctions fail to bring about the 
restoration of democracy. 


` World Bank 
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May 2—The World Bank announces a 3-year, $1.2-billion de- 
velopment package for the proposed Palestinian entities in 
the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip and the West Bank town of 
Jericho. The program will begin when the formal self-rule 
agreement is signed. 


AFGHANISTAN 


June 26—Forces loyal to President Burhanuddin Rabbani oust 
troops under the command of Prime Minister Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and General Abdul Rashid Doestam from Kabul, 
the capital; in 2 days of heavy fighting 28 people have been 
killed and about 210 wounded. The 2 sides have been fight- 
ing since January 1. 


ALBANIA 


July 2—Former President Ramiz Alia, the country’s last Com- 
munist head of state, is sentenced to 9 years in prison for 
abusing power and violating citizens’ rights. 


ALGERIA 

June 18—Yousef Fathallah, head of the Algerian Human Rights 
League, is assassinated in Algiers. No group takes responsi- 
bility for the killing. 

July 7—In the port of Djedjen, 7 Italian sailors are found mur- 
dered; Islamic militants are believed responsible, The New 
York Times reports. 

July 11—Seven foreigners and 4 Algerians were reportedly 
killed in political slayings today. 

July 17—Oman’s ambassador to Algeria, Hilal bin Salem bin 
Hamoud al-Siyabi, missing since July 15, is reported safe 
and in good health at an undisclosed location by the state 
news agency; the whereabouts of Yemen’s ambassador, Jas- 
sem Askar Jibran, who disappeared at the same time, is not 
mentioned. 


ARGENTINA 

July 6—Between 30,000 and 60,000 people gather in Buenos 
Aires to protest government economic policies and social 
programs that they believe have doubled unemployment and 
left them in poverty. 
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July 18—At least 17 people are killed and 127 wounded when 
a truck bomb is detonated in front of the Buenos Aires head- 
quarters of the country’s main Jewish organization, the Del- 
egation of Argentine Israeli Associations. 

July 21—More than 150,000 Argentines gather in Buenos Aires 
to protest the bombing of the Jewish community center 3 
days ago. The New York Times reports the death toll from the 
bombing has reached 43; authorities fear it may reach 100. 

July 22—A Lebanon-based Islamic group, the Partisans of God, 
takes responsibility for the July 18 bombing. 


BELARUS 


April 12—Prime Ministers Vyacheslav Kebich of Belarus and 
Viktor Chernomyrdin of Russia sign a treaty unifying their 
countries’ monetary systems. Under the pact, all monetary 
and credit controls would be handled by Russia’s central 
bank, and customs barriers would be lifted; Belarus would 
also be allowed to buy Russian oil and gas at below-market 
prices. The 2 parliaments must ratify the treaty. 

July 11—Results released today from yesterday's runoff in Bela- 
rus’s Ist presidential election show former Communist party 
member Aleksandr Lukashenko has defeated Prime Minister 
Kebich, winning more than 80% of the vote to Kebich’s 
14%; Kebich resigns his post. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


April 2—The International Committee of the Red Cross an- 
nounces it will try to evacuate 9,000 Muslim and Croat resi- 
dents from the northwestern town of Prijedor; Bosnian Serbs 
have killed 20 Muslims and Croats there since March 29. 

April 3—Bosnian Serbs have killed 47 people in the eastern 
town of Gorazde and wounded 207 in 6 days of attacks, 
Sarajevo radio reports; Gorazde is a UN-declared “safe 
area.” 

April 4—The Red Cross announces it will postpone the evacua- 
tion of Prijedor because Bosnian Serb forces have refused to 
provide safe passage for evacuees. 

April 11—For a 2d day NATO planes bomb Bosnian Serb posi- 
tions in Gorazde after Serb troops failed to heed UN warn- 
ings to stop attacking the safe area. 

April 16—A British jet under NATO command is shot down 
over Gorazde by Bosnian Serb forces while attacking Serb 
positions. 

April 22—NATO wams Bosnian Serbs, who are continuing to 
shell Gorazde, to stop their attacks today and remove all 
troops at least 1.9 miles from the town or face additional air 
strikes. The UN reports that Serb attacks on Gorazde yester- 
day killed 59 people and wounded 143. 

April 24—Serbs withdraw from Gorazde in accordance with 
the April 22 NATO ultimatum; UN peacekeepers enter the 
town to monitor the withdrawal. 

April 30—A UN official reports that UN peacekeeping troops 
exchanged fire with Bosnian Serbs inside the 1.9-mile exclu- 
sion zone around Gorazde; 1 Serb was killed and 2 were 
wounded. 

May 1—The UN and Bosnian Serbs report an April 29 clash 
near the town of Tuzla, 50 miles northeast of Sarajevo, after 
Serbs fired on a UN position; 9 Serbs were killed and 4 
wounded. This is the largest ground conflict between UN 
and Serb forces since the war began. 

May 18—The UN cancels relief flights to Tuzla following the 
bombing of the airport there yesterday by Bosnian Serbs. 

Bosnian Serbs release 11 French aid workers after their 
organization pays $44,000 for their release. 

May 31—The Bosnian Muslim-Croat federation, established 
March 18, elects Kresimir Zubak, a Croat, president, and 
Ejup Ganic, a Muslim, vice president. The federation claims 


it should be awarded 58% of Bosnia in any peace settlement; 
Bosnian Serbs currently hold 72% of the country’s territory. 


- June 15—The UN reports that in the past day, 462 Muslims 


and Croats have left the northwestern town of Banja Luka; at 
least 3,104 people have left the area since April 22. The UN 
estimates that about 50,000 Muslims and Croats remain in 
the northwest; 550,000 lived there before the war began. 

July 4—The US officially opens an embassy in Sarajevo. 

July 20—The New York Times reports that Bosnian Serbs have 
refused to accept an unconditional peace plan proposed by 
international negotiators July 5; the plan would have given 
the Bosnian Muslims and Croats 51% of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and the Bosnian Serbs 49%. 

July 21—Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic withdraws the 
government's initial unconditional approval of the July 5 
peace plan. 

July 27—One British UN soldier is killed and 1 is wounded 
when Bosnian Serbs attack a UN convoy south of Sarajevo. 


BRAZIL 


April 15—Brazil agrees with creditor banks on a restructuring 
of its $49-billion foreign debt; the agreement will cut Brazil’s 
debt to foreign banks by $4 billion and reduce interest owed 
by $4 billion. 


BURUND! 


April 7—Sylvestre Ntibantunganya, the president of the Na- 
tional Assembly, becomes interim president after President 
Cyprien Ntaryamira and Rwandan President Juvénal Hab- 
yarimana were killed in a plane crash in Kigali, Rwanda, yes- 
terday. Ntaryamira and Habyarimana were returning from 
talks in Tanzania on ending Hutu-Tutsi conflict in both their 
countries; as many as 100,000 Burundians have died in 
fighting between Hutus and Tutsis since Ntaryamira’s prede- 
cessor, Melchior Ndadaye, was assassinated in a Tutsi-led 
coup attempt in October 1993. 

April 24—The army shells Kamenge, a northern suburb of Bu- 
jumbura, the capital, where Hutu militants are entrenched. 
The militants have issued a communiqué declaring they plan 
to “liberate” the country. 

April 25—The army reports it thwarted an attempt by Tutsi 
paratroopers yesterday to topple the government. 

July 27—State radio reports that several days of fighting be- 
tween Hutus and displaced Tutsis returning to their homes 
in Muramvya province, 25 miles east of Bujumbura, the 
capital, have left an estimated 200 people dead. 


CAMBODIA 

April 5—First Prime Minister Prince Norodom Ranariddh says 
Thailand helped Khmer Rouge leader Pol Pot escape into 
Thailand last month when government troops seized the 
rebels’ headquarters in the northwestern town of Pailin. 

April 19—Khmer Rouge forces recapture Pailin. At least 55,000 
refugees have reportedly fled their homes in Battambang and 
Banteay Meanchey provinces in the northwest because of 
rebel attacks in government-held areas. 

May 4—Khmer Rouge rebels retake the western town of Phum 
Thmei. 

July 3—The government announces it foiled an attempted 
coup overnight, saying that between 200 and 300 soldiers 
marching on Phnom Penh, the capital, surrendered to gov- 
ernment troops about 20 miles outside the city. Prince No- 
rodom Chakrapong, 1 of the coup’s 2 reported leaders, was 
put on a plane for exile in Kuala Lampur, Malaysia, today. 
The Interior Ministry says General Sin Song, now under ar- 
rest, has confessed to plotting the coup. 


CHINA 

April 1—In Beijing, police arrest Wei Jingsheng, the leader of 
the 1978-1979 Democracy Wall movement. 

April 23—The government releases Wang Juntao, a leader of 
the 1989 democracy movement serving a 13-year prison sen- 
tence, and sends him to the US for medical treatment. 

May 10—Yu Haocheng, a dissident who was formerly chief 
editor of the Public Security Bureau’s publishing house, will 
be granted an exit visa and allowed to lecture in the US, The 
New York Times reports. 

June 10—China conducts an underground test of a hydrogen 
bomb, one of a new generation of miniaturized warheads, in 
Xinjiang province. 

June 12—Three local men are sentenced to death for the rob- 
bery and murder in March of 24 tourists from Taiwan and 
the crew of a sightseeing boat on a lake in eastern Zhejiang 
province. Authorities initially said the people died in an acci- 
dental fire; unofficial reports say government troops were 
involved. 

July 5—Five days after the US threatened to impose trade sanc- 
tions over the issue, the National People’s Congress ap- 
proves new copyright regulations. 

July 31—The Securities Regulatory Commission orders a halt 
to new stock listings for the rest of the year to stem declines 
on the country’s 2 exchanges associated with the govern- 
ment’s tight-money policy; the 3-year-old Shanghai exchange 
has lost 80% of its value since February 1993, most of it in 
the last 3 months. 


COLOMBIA 

May 6—In a 5-4 decision, the Constitutional Court says drug 
use by individuals is protected under the constitution. 

June 1—The government bans the public use of cocaine and 
marijuana; drug use is restricted to private homes. 

July 15—Near the town of Orito, 350 miles southwest of 
Bogota, 24 soldiers guarding oil installations run by the 
state-owned company Ecopetrol are killed in a clash with 
leftist guerrillas believed to be members of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia. 

July 30—More than 100 guerrillas and nearly 50 members of 
security forces have died since fighting began 2 weeks ago 
between the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia and 
the government, The New York Times reports. 


CUBA 


July 1—A boat carrying 137 Cubans lands in Florida; this is 
the largest group of Cubans to seek asylum since 1980. 

July 23—The Communist party newspaper Granma reports 
that 32 Cubans attempting to leave Cuba drowned July 12 
after a tugboat they had stolen collided with another Cuban 
boat. 


EGYPT 

May 10—In Cairo, more than 2,000 lawyers protest the death 
in police custody of Abdel Harith Madani, a lawyer who de- 
fended Muslim militants. 

May 16—A government coroner confirms that Madani was 
tortured while in police custody; human rights groups have 
said the lawyer was tortured to death on government orders. 
Interior Minister Hassan el-Alfi has promised an official in- 
vestigation. 

July 16—A military court sentences 5 Muslim militants to 
death for the August 1993 attack on Interior Minister el-Alfi 
in Cairo; the attack wounded the minister. 
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GAMBIA 


July 23—Soldiers mount a bloodless coup; President Dawda 
Jawara, elected in 1970, was at the time of the coup visiting 
an American warship, and has taken shelter there. 


GEORGIA 


May 14—In Moscow, Georgia and the breakaway region of 
Abkhazia sign a cease-fire agreement that calls for the de- 
ployment of troops from the Commonwealth of Independent 
States along the Inguri River, which separates Abkhazia from 
Georgia. 


GERMANY 


May 23—In Berlin, a special assembly of members of parlia- 
ment and delegates from states elects Roman Herzog, Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl’s candidate, president of Germany. 
Herzog will step down as chief justice of the Constitutional 
Court. 


GUATEMALA 


April 1—Epaminodas Gonzalez, the president of the Constitu- 
tional Court, is assassinated; no one claims responsibility; in 
May 1993 Gonzalez ruled that President Jorge Serrano’s at- 
tempt to seize absolute power was unconstitutional. 

June 23—In Oslo the Guatemalan government and leftist guer- 
rillas agree to set up a commission to investigate human 
rights abuses that have occurred during the country’s more 
than 30 years of civil war. 

July 23—Police discover 1,000 bodies of people who may have 
been killed by government security forces in the 1980s. 


Hartı 

April 7—In Washington, ousted President Jean-Paul Aristide 
announces he will terminate the 13-year-old pact between 
the US and Haiti that allows the US Coast Guard to intercept 
refugee boats and repatriate the passengers; the US says it 
will not stop the practice. 

April 26—Human rights workers report an army massacre of 
Aristide supporters in Gonaives on Friday; the army says 6 
people were killed during a search for weapons. 

May 11—Parliament names Supreme Court Justice Emil 
Jonaissant president. 


_ May 22—A UN embargo against all trade with Haiti except for 


medicine and some foods takes effect; the Security Council 
voted unanimously May 6 to impose a strict embargo, in 
addition to the fuel embargo imposed last fall, if the military, 
which ousted Aristide, did not allow him to return to power. 

July 4—More than 150 Haitian refugees drown when their boat 
capsizes off the Haitian port of Saint Marc. 

July 13—UN and Organization of American States human 
rights monitors leave Haiti after being expelled by the Hai- 
tian government yesterday. 


HUNGARY 
May 30—Official results from the final round of parliamentary 
elections held May 29 show the former Communists, re- 
grouped as the Socialist party, won a 15-seat majority in the 
386-seat parliament, capturing 35% of the vote; Gyula Hom, 
` the party leader and the last Communist foreign minister of 
Hungary, will become prime minister. 


INDIA 
June 4—India launches a ballistic missile in a test flight over 
the Bay of Bengal; the government says the new weapon 
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does not contravene international agreements limiting long- 
range missiles. 

July 24—Bodo militants massacre about 20 Muslim settlers 
from Bangladesh at a relief camp at Bansbari, in Assam state 
in India’s northeast; 2 attackers are killed by guards. A week 
of clashes between the 2 groups, sparked by the ambushing 
and murder 9 days ago of 7 police officers investigating the 
killing of 2 Muslims by Bodo, has left more than 40 dead 
and hundreds wounded and 20 villages destroyed. 


INDONESIA 


April 24—The New York Times reports on rioting last week in 
Medan, Indonesia’s 3d-largest city, by laborers calling for 
higher pay and information on the death of a union activist 
in March; an ethnic Chinese factory owner was killed and 
more than 100 businesses owned by ethnic Chinese were 
vandalized. i 

June 21—The govemment shuts down 3 major magazines, 
including the country’s leading news magazine, Tempo, 
whose recent coverage, it says, has not been “sound”; one of 
the other publications, DeTik, published a series of articles 
implicating senior officials and friends of President Suharto 
in a $436-million banking scandal. 


IRAN 


June 20—A bomb is detonated at the Imam Reza mausoleum 
in Meshed; the government reports 25 people died and 70 
were wounded. The People’s Mujahideen, an Iraq-based 
opposition group, claims responsibility. 


IRAQ 

April 14—US jets shoot down 2 US helicopters over the no- 
flight zone in northern Iraq, killing the 26 people aboard. 
The pilots say they believed the helicopters belonged to Iraqi 
forces breaching a post—Persian Gulf War ban by the win- 
ning coalition on Iraqi flights over Kurdish areas in the north 
and Shiite Muslim areas in the south. 

May 29—Iraq announces that President Saddam Hussein will 
assume the prime ministership from Ahmed Hussein Khu- 
dayir al-Samarral. Khudayir will continue in his other post as 
finance minister. 


IRELAND 

May 22—The Ulster Volunteer Force, an underground Protes- 
tant group, claims responsibility for an attack in Dublin yes- 
terday at a fundraiser for Sinn Fein, the political arm of the 
Irish Republican Army, that killed 1 person and wounded 
another. 


ISRAEL 

April 6—A Palestinian suicide bomber believed to be a mem- 
ber of the Islamic fundamentalist group Hamas detonates a 
car bomb next to an Israeli bus picking up students in the 
northern town of Afula; 8 people are killed and 44 
wounded. 

April 8—Israel imposes an indefinite ban on the entry of Pales- 
tinians into the country from the occupied West Bank. 
Hamas has threatened multiple attacks against Jews in re- 
sponse to the February 25 massacre at a West Bank mosque 
by a Jewish settler. 

April 14—A Palestinian bomber blows himself up on an Israeli 
commuter bus, killing 5 passengers and wounding 30. 

April 19—The Israeli government arrests hundreds of sus- 
pected members of Hamas in the Gaza Strip and West Bank. 

May 8—One hundred seventeen unarmed members of the 
Temporary International Presence, a monitoring group cre- 


ated by the Israeli-PLO peace accord signed May 4, enter 
Hebron. 

May 17—Hamas militants kill 2 Israeli settlers in Hebron. Yes- 
terday 10 Palestinians were wounded in clashes with Israeli 
settlers and soldiers in the town. 

May 31—Israeli soldiers kill 2 fugitive Hamas members in the 
town of Al Ram in the West Bank; witnesses say the men 
were shot without warning. 

June 1—Israeli soldiers wound 17 Palestinians during an at- 
tack on the police station in the West Bank town of Ramal- 
lah. 

June 8—The government releases 180 Palestinian prisoners as 
part of the Palestinian self-rule agreement signed May ¢ in 
Cairo; under the agreement, about 5,000 Palestinian prison- 
ers were to be released by today, but about 2,500 of these 
are still in jail. 

June 16—lsrael frees 170 Palestinian prisoners, including 2 
former Hamas leaders. 

June 26—A government commission investigating the Febru- 
ary 25 massacre of 29 Muslim worshippers at a Hebron 
mosque finds that the Israeli perpetrator, Baruch Goldstein, 
acted alone, but criticizes Israeli security procedures. 

July 13—Israel refuses to allow 4 officials from the Palestinian 
National Authority to enter Gaza and Jericho; 2 of the Pales- 
tinians were allegedly involved in a 1974 attack on an Israeli 
school in Maalot. 

July 17—Palestinian workers riot after they become frustrated 
by the long wait at a Gaza Strip border crossing near Erez; 
Israeli soldiers kill 2 and wound 100, including 5 Palestin- 
ian police officers. 

July 18—Israel closes off the Gaza Strip indefinitely. 

July 19—An Israeli soldier is killed at the border between 
Egypt and the Gaza Strip; Hamas claims responsibility for 
the killing, announcing that it was in retaliation for the Pal- 
estinian deaths in the July 17 border riot. 

July 22—Israel reopens its border with the Gaza Strip. 


ITALY 

April 6—Official results from March 27~28 parliamentary elec- 
tions show allied right-wing parties gained a majority in the 
lower house, with Silvio Berlusconi’s new party, Forza Italia, 
winning 155 seats; Umberto Bossi’s Northern League, 106; 
and the neo-Fascist National Alliance, led by Gianfranco 
Fini, 105. Rightists captured 150 of 326 seats in the Senate. 
Two out of three legislators were not re-elected, largely be- 
cause of Tangentopoli (Bribe City), the 2-year-old national 
corruption scandal. 

April 29—A panel of judges in Milan sentences Sergio Cusani, 
a financier associated with the defunct Ferruzzi industrial 
group, to 8 years in prison for fraud and bribery; this is the 
Ist sentence to be handed down in the Tangentopoli scan- 
dal. 

May 11—Berlusconi is swom in as prime minister, along with 
25 cabinet ministers from the 3 parties of his right-wing coa- 
lition; the new government includes 5 members of the neo- 
Fascist National Alliance. 

May 18—The Senate approves the new cabinet by a slim mar- 
gin, 159-155. 

May 24—In Milan, 32 politicians and executives are ordered to 
stand trial in connection with an alleged $94 million in 
bribes paid by the Ferruzzi conglomerate as part of the Tan- 
gentopoli scandal; the defendants include Umberto Bossi, 
leader of the Northern League, 1 of the 3 parties in the gov- 
erning coalition, and former Prime Ministers Bettino Craxi 
and Arnaldo Forlani; also among the 32 are past leaders of 
all 5 parties represented in Italy’s governments since World 
War Il. 

July 9—A Milan judge orders Paolo Berlusconi, the brother of 


the new prime minister, and 19 others, including Bettino 
Craxi, to stand trial on bribery charges. 

July 21—Parliament votes, 413 to 33, to rescind the July 14 
cabinet decree barring investigating magistrates from order- 
ing preventive detention in corruption and other specified 
cases; some 1,100 suspects, including former Health Minis- 
ter Francesco De Lorenzo, have already been released under 
the decree. 

July 29—Magistrates in Milan order that Paolo Berlusconi, who 
surrendered to authorities today, be placed under house 
arrest. ; 

In a court in Milan, Craxi is found guilty of fraud in con- 
nection with the 1982 collapse of Banco Ambrosiano and 
sentenced in absentia to 8 1/2 years in prison; Craxi fled to 
Tunisia several months ago. 


JAPAN 


April 8—Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa announces he is 
resigning. Parliament is investigating a personal loan of al- 
most $1 million extended to Hosokawa by a Tokyo trucking 
company, which distributed money to politicians to gain 
political influence; revelations about these helped Hosoka- 
wa’s reformist coalition oust the Liberal Democratic party 
last year after 38 years in power. Hosokawa has said he re- 
paid the loan. 

April 26—Foreign Minister Tsutomu Hata takes office as prime 
minister after his selection by the governing coalition; Hata, 
a conservative, is 1 of the founders of Shinseito (the Japan 
Renewal party), which broke with the Liberal Democrats 
(LDP) last year. : a : 

The Socialist party announces it is breaking with the gov- 
eming coalition; Tomiichi Murayama, the party leader, says 
the move is in response to the formation yesterday by the 
coalition’s 5 conservative parties of a parliamentary bloc 
freezing the Socialists out. 

April 28—Hata forms Japan’s 1st minority government in 40 
years; his coalition has only 182 of the 256 votes needed to 
pass legislation in parliament. 

May 7—Justice Minister Shigeto Nagano, a former army chief 
of staff, is dismissed after calling the 1937—1938 Rape of 
Nanking a “fabrication”; as many as 200,000 Chinese were 
killed by Japanese troops in the massacre. 

, June 25—After 2 months as prime minister, Hata resigns, just 
before a scheduled vote in parliament on a no-confidence 
motion. 

June 29—After the LDP joins forces with the Socialists, the 
lower house of parliament selects Socialist Tomiichi Mu- 
rayama as Japan’s 4th prime minister in a year. The Social- 
ists, the 2d-largest party in parliament, last held the prime 
ministership in 1946. 

July 1—At a news conference in Tokyo, Murayama says he no 
longer opposes Japanese troops’ participation in UN peace- 
keeping missions, and withdraws his party’s traditional 
backing for North Korea. 


KOREA, NORTH 


May 22—The New York Times reports on the government's an- 
nouncement last week that it is removing spent fuel rods 
from the nuclear complex at Yongbyon; International Atomic 
Energy Agency inspectors are still seeking to measure the 
rods to determine if any plutonium was diverted from the 
reactor after a 1989 shutdown. 

June 13—The Foreign Ministry announces that North Korea is 
withdrawing from the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and will no longer allow IAEA inspectors inside the country; 
it also asserts that not all the provisions of the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty apply to it. Without IAEA inspection, 
adherence to the treaty cannot be verified. 
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June 18—After mediation by former US President Jimmy 
Carter, Kim Il Sung and Kim Young Sam, the presidents of 
North and South Korea, say they will attend a summit meet- 
ing on nuclear tensions on the peninsula. 

July 9—The state media reports President Kim Il Sung died 
yesterday at 82 after suffering a heart attack. 

July 11—North Korea tells Seoul it is indefinitely suspending 
the Ist-ever summit meeting between the 2 Koreas, which 
had been scheduled for July 25 to July 27 in Pyongyang, 
North Korea’s capital. 

July 20—At a memorial service for Kim Il Sung in Pyongyang, 
hundreds of thousands of people, along with army and labor 
leaders, pledge loyalty to Kim Jong Il, his father’s presumed 
successor; this would be the 1st dynastic succession in a 
Communist county. 


KOREA, SOUTH 


July 27—At a news conference in Seoul arranged by the intelli- 
gence service, Kang Myong Do, introduced as the son-in-law 
of North Korean Prime Minister Kang Sung San and said to 
have defected 2 months ago, says the north has 5 nuclear 
bombs and might make 5 more at Yongbyon. 


Kuwalt 


June 4—Five Iraqis and 1 Kuwaiti are sentenced to death for 
attempting to assassinate former US President George Bush 
during a visit to Kuwait in April 1993; 7 other defendants 
have been given prison sentences ranging from 6 months to 
12 years, and 1 has been acquitted. 


LATVIA 


July 22—Parliament passes a revised citizenship law that al- 
lows most non-Latvians born in the country to be natural- 
ized by the year 2000; the original legislation, setting an 
annual limit of 2,000 naturalizations, drew a warning from 
the EU that it endangered Latvia’s bid to join the organiza- 
tion. 


LEBANON 


April 27— Israeli jets attack suspected pro-lranian guerrilla 
bases in southern Lebanon; earlier, Party of God guerrillas 
had attacked Israeli and South Lebanon Army bases in the 
area. 

May 10—Israeli warplanes bomb bases of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine south of Beirut, killing at least 2 
guerrillas. 

May 21—Israeli soldiers abduct Mustafa Dirani, an Islamic 
guerrilla leader, near Qasr Naba; the Israeli government be- 
lieves Dirani has information about a missing Israeli pilot. 

June 2—Israeli planes attack a Party of God camp near the Syr- 
ian border, killing at least 30 guerrillas. Guerrillas fire rock- 
ets into northern Israel in retaliation. 

June 13—Yousef Shaaban, a member of the PLO’s Fatah Revo- 
lutionary Council, testifies in court that he was responsible 
for the 1988 bombing of Pan Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland. There is no proof of his claim. 


LESOTHO 


April 14—Soldiers kill Finance Minister Selometsi Baholo and 
hold 4 other ministers for several hours before releasing 
them; diplomats say the incidents resulted from a mutiny in 
the army and were not part of a coup attempt; the govern- 
ment last week announced plans for an inquiry into fighting 
between army factions in January in which at least 5 soldiers 
were killed. 
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LIBERIA 

July 1—A militia that earlier in the week kidnapped 6 UN mili- 
tary officers from the mission to Liberia releases the remain- 
ing 4; 2 others were freed yesterday. 


MaLawi 


May 21—Bakili Muluzi is sworn in as president after May 17 
presidential and parliamentary contests that were the coun- 
try’s 1st multiparty elections since independence in 1964; 
Muluzi defeated Kamuzu Banda, 92, who had ruled for 3 
decades. 


Mexico 

April 4—Authorities charge 3 men in connection with the 
March 23 assassination of Institutional Revolutionary party 
(PRI) presidential candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio in Ti- 
juana; in all, 5 men have been arrested for the murder, al- 
though the assassin, Mario Aburto Martinez, says he acted 
alone. It is believed that at least 5 men helped clear the path 
for Martinez to shoot Colosio. 

April 29—The Tijuana chief of police, José Federico Benitez 
López, is assassinated; Benítez had voiced doubts about the 
official account of Colosio’s murder. No one claims respon- 
sibility for the killing. 

May 5—Subcommandante Marcos, the spokesman for the 
rebel Zapatista National Liberation Army (EZLN), resumes 
talks with chief government negotiator Manuel Camacho 
Solís and mediator Bishop Samuel Ruiz Garcia in Chiapas 
state; negotiations were suspended after Colosio’s assassina- 
tion. The rebels rose against the government January 1 and 
signed a cease-fire January 10 after the government promised 
to change policies affecting indigenous peasants in Chiapas. 

June 14—Some 2,000 peasants blockade government offices in 
Oaxaca state for a 2d day, demanding help for poor Indian 
farmers. 

June 17—Solis resigns as chief government negotiator in the 
peace talks with the Zapatistas after his efforts are termed a 
“failure” by new PRI presidential candidate Emesto Zedillo. 

July 13—The investigation of Colosio’s assassination is closed; 
the special prosecutor, Miguel Montes García, says the assas- 
sin acted alone. 

July 14—Responding to widespread criticism of the investiga- 
tion, President Carlos Salinas de Gortari agrees to reopen the 
Colosio case. . 


MYANMAR 

April 22—The military government frees 33 political prisoners 
under a 1992 amnesty for those no longer considered a 
threat to national security; it has released 2,000 people un- 
der the amnesty, but hundreds of political prisoners remain 
in custody. 


NIGERIA 

April 4—An annual survey of illegal-drug trafficking released 
today by the US State Department for the Ist time places 
Nigeria on the list of offenders; according to the report, an 
estimated 35% to 40% of the heroin and large amounts of 
the cocaine entering the US are supplied by networks run by 
Nigerians with their government’s collusion. 

June 11—Moshood Abiola, the apparent winner of last June’s 
annulled presidential election, is sworn in as president at a 
ceremony in a park in Lagos. Abiola, who heads the opposi- 
tion National Democratic Coalition formed last month, had 
been under apparent house arrest. 

June 23—Abiola is arrested by the government. 


June 28—In Abuja, the capital, a constitutional convention 
called by General Sani Abacha, the head of the military gov- 
ernment, and scheduled to last 4 months, is adjourned for 2 
weeks after working only 1 day; the government says the 
adjournment is because of inadequate facilities for the 369 
participants. A date for the ending of military rule will be 
announced after the conference is over, Abacha said at the 
convention’s opening ceremonies yesterday. The 9-member 
provisional council now ruling Nigeria must approve any 
recommendations the conference makes. 

July 6—The government files treason charges against Abiola in 
a court in Abuja, the administrative capital. 

The 12,000-member oil and gas workers union goes on 
strike, demanding an immediate return to democracy. The 
government declares the strike illegal. 

July 9—The Nigerian Labor Congress, the country’s most pow- 
erful labor organization, demands the government free 
Abiola within 10 days and halt political arrests and trials. 

July 17—Ten major unions with millions of members nation- 
wide are reported to be on strike. 

July 18—Beko Ransome-Kuti, president of the Campaign for 
Democracy, reports that at least 20 people were killed in 
pro-democracy protests in Lagos today. 

July 28—On the Ist day of Abiola’s treason trial, police open 
fire on youths during a pro-democracy demonstration; at 
least 5 people are killed and 15 wounded; the Campaign for 
Democracy reports that 1 of its workers was killed. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 


May 11—Three hundred officers of the new Palestinian police 
force enter the Gaza Strip in the 1st transfer of police under 
the peace accord Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation signed May 4. Palestinian police will be stationed 
throughout the Gaza Strip and West Bank town of Jericho; 
Israeli police will retain jurisdiction over Jewish settlements 
in the 2 areas. 

May 13—Jericho is officially handed over to the Palestinians. 

May 18—The last Israeli soldiers leave the Gaza Strip. 

May 20—Islamic militants kill 2 Israeli soldiers at a border 
crossing in the Gaza Strip. 

June 10-—Intemational donors, including the US, Norway, 
Japan, Canada, and Saudi Arabia, pledge $42 million in aid 
to the Palestinians; last October donors pledged $2.4 billion 
in aid, $700 million of it to be disbursed in 1994. 

July 1—PLO chairman Yasir Arafat enters Gaza, beginning a 
tour of the newly autonomous entity. 

July 2—In Gaza, Arafat visits the Jabaliya refugee camp, where 
the Palestinian intifada, or uprising against Israel, began in 
1987. 

July 5—Arafat flies to Jericho and is sworn in as chief executive 
of the Palestinian National Authority. 

July 29—Responding to the July 25 peace agreement between 
Jordan and Israel, the Palestinian National Authority shuts 
down pro-Jordanian newspapers and magazines. 


PANAMA 

May 14—Results from balloting held May 8 show that Perez 
Balladares of the Democratic Revolutionary party was elected 
president, with 33% of the vote. 

July 7—Panama says it will no longer abide by an earlier agree- 
ment with the US to provide a safe haven for 10,000 Haitian 
refugees. 

July 19—A bomb explodes on a commuter flight headed for 
Panama City, killing all 21 people aboard; no group takes 
responsibility. 


RUSSIA 


April 4—At a congress of the ultranationalist Liberal Demo- 
cratic party in Moscow, delegates vote to give party head 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky complete power over all party affairs 
until April 2004. 

April 27—In Damascus, Russia and Syria sign military, eco- 
nomic, and scientific cooperation agreements as part of a 
Russian campaign to revive special ties with Arab countries; 
Deputy Defense Minister Boris Kolokolev says Russia will 
sell only defensive weapons and spare parts to Syria. 

April 28—At the Kremlin, most of the parliamentary factions 
and 20 of the 21 semiautonomous regions sign a political 
. truce with the government; the signatories pledge that there 
will be no political violence before the next presidential elec- 
tion, scheduled for mid-1996, and say they will not seek 
early elections or major changes in the constitution; the 
Communist and Agrarian parties do not sign the pact. 

May 25-—President Boris Yeltsin issues decrees ordering the 
federal government to cut basic taxes between 10% and 20% 
on all businesses and to eliminate export quotas. Russia cur- 
tently levies a 13% tax on corporate profits and a 23% value- 
added tax. 

June 4—The Western creditor nations of the Paris Club an- 
nounce a debt rescheduling agreement with Russia that will 
allow installments due this year to be paid over 15 years, 
with no payments for the 1st 3; the pact will save Russia 
more than $7 billion this year. Russian foreign debt stands at 
$80 billion, of which $45 billion is owed to the governments 
of the group. An agreement in principle on Russia’s 1992 
and 1993 debts to banks in the so-called London Club, 
which amount to about $26 billion, remains unsigned, 
mainly because of questions about security in case of de- 
fault. 

June 10—Yeltsin signs a decree lifting restrictions on foreign 
banks operating in Russia that ban them from serving Rus- 
sian companies and residents. 

June 22—In Brussels, Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev signs 
the Partnership for Peace agreement; 20 other countries, 
including several former members of the Warsaw Pact, have 
already signed the US-initiated accord; the program involves 
cooperation between NATO and non-NATO countries dur- 
ing joint military exercises and in peacekeeping situations. 

June 23—In Washington, Prime Minister Viktor Chemomyr- 
din signs an agreement with US Vice President Al Gore that 
will allow US oil companies to develop oil and gas reserves 
in the Sakhalin Islands. In a 2d pact, Russia agrees to stop 
extracting weapons-grade plutonium from nuclear waste at 
its power plants. 

June 26—Three thousand Russian troops begin a peacekeeping 


mission on the border of Georgia and its breakaway province, 


of Abkhazia called for under a May 14 cease-fire agreement. 

July 5—The US and Russia sign an accord providing for US 
cooperation against organized crime in Russia. Russian offic- 
ers will be trained by the FBI, and an FBI office will be 
opened in the US embassy in Moscow. The joint effort will 
be directed against gangs’ trafficking in drugs and pluto- 
nium. 

July 11—In Naples, Yeltsin participates for the Ist time in a 
Group of 7 meeting. Changing its policy, Russia calls for an 
end to both government-sponsored terrorism in Iran and the 
Arab trade boycott against Israel. 

July 23—Yeltsin names Yuli Vorontsov, Russia’s representative 
at the UN, as ambassador to the US. 

July 26—Estonia and Russia agree to end their dispute over the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Estonia. Russia agrees to 
withdraw the last 2,000 troops by August 31, the previously 
agreed-on date. Estonia pledges to allow all Russian officers 
who wish to to apply for residency, no longer categorically 
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excluding those born after 1930; it retains the right to expel 
retirees deemed harmful to society. 


July 29—The price for a share of MMM, Russia’s largest invest- 


ment company, falls below 50 cents after the firm’s promise 
yesterday to buy back shares at about $60; the government 
had wamed investors MMM was a pyramid scheme. More 
than 10,000 investors storm the Russian commodities ex- 
change and MMM offices in Moscow, hoping the company 
will buy back shares. 


RWANDA 

April 6—President Juvénal Habyarimana, leader of the country 
since 1973, is killed, along with President Cyprien Ntary- 
amira of Burundi and 8 other passengers, in the suspicious 
crash of Habyarimana’s jet at the airport in Kigali, the Rwan- 
dan capital. The 2 presidents, both Hutus, were returning 
from peace talks in Tanzania mediated by other regional 
leaders aimed at resolving conflict between Hutus and Tutsis 
in Rwanda and Burundi. The Rwandan government and the 
Tutsi-dominated guerrilla Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF) 
agreed in August 1993 after 3 years of fighting to a peace 
pact monitored by 2,500 UN troops, but the power-sharing 
arrangement called for by the agreement is still not in place. 
Tutsis make up about 14% of the population of Rwanda, 
and Hutus about 85%. 

April 7—In Kigali, gunmen reported to be members of the 
Hutu-dominated presidential guard kill interim Prime Minis- 
ter Agathe Unwilingiyimana, the leader of the Hutu opposi- 
tion, along with 10 Belgian UN peacekeepers defending her; 
many members of the political opposition are also mur- 
dered. Kigali is in a state of anarchy, with the presidential 
guard and elements of the army attacking civilians, mainly 
Tutsis, and gangs of youths, many of them armed by the 
government, roaming the streets. The government has ac- 
cused the RPF of shooting down the president’s plane yes- 
terday, while Tutsis say right-wing Hutus in the military 
opposed to power sharing were behind the‘crash. 

April 8—The UN reports that the army and police in Kigali 
have agreed to a cease-fire and named an all-Hutu interim 
government including Theodor Sindikuwabo as president 
and Jean Kambanga as prime minister. 

April 12—The interim government flees Kigali for the town of 
Gitarama, 35 miles away. RPF fighters enter the capital. 

April 13—Nearly 1,200 refugees are massacred in a church in 
Musha, 25 miles east of Kigali; the presidential guard is be- 
lieved responsible. 

April 17—In Nyarubuye, a remote village about 20 miles east 
of Rusumu, government-trained militiamen end a 2-day mas- 
sacre, during which they killed as many as 1,000 people. 

April 21—The UN Security Council votes to cut the UN peace- 
keeping force in Rwanda to 270, from 2,500 at the begin- 
ning of the month, because of the deteriorating security 
situation. The RPF has said all foreign soldiers not out by 
April 15 would be considered “hostile.” 

April 23—Theogene Rudasingwa, the RPF's secretary general, 
announces the group’s quest to “‘liberate”’ the country and 
calls on the army to halt massacres by its forces; rebels con- 
trol the capital and northern Rwanda. 

April 29—The RPF closes the border with Tanzania after about 
250,000 refugees cross it in 1 day; most of the refugees ap- 
pear to be Hutus fleeing the rebel advance. 

May 22—In Kigali, the RPF takes control of the airport and the 
Kanombe army barracks. The UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees says many refugees in Tanzania have reported as- 
saults on unarmed civilians by RPF forces. 

Uganda says as many as 40,000 bodies have washed 
down the Kagera River in Rwanda into the Ugandan side of 
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Lake Victoria in recent weeks; the river flows through mainly 
government- and Hutu militia-controlled territory. 

May 24—The chief of operations for the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross estimates that between 200,000 and 
400,000 Rwandans have died in violence since April 7. 

May 31—In Kigali, a UN peacekeeper from Ghana is killed by 
an exploding shell; evacuations from and relief shipments to 
the capital are halted. 

June 8—At a church center in the southwestern city of Kab- 
gaye, rebel soldiers assigned to guard them kill Vincent 
Nsengiyumva, the Roman Catholic archbishop of Kigali, and 
2 Rwandan bishops, all Hutus, along with 10 priests. The 
RPF says the killers will be punished. 

June 13—The RPF says it has captured the city of Gitarama. 
Officials of the self-declared government are now reportedly 
in Gisenyi, in the northwest. 

June 14—At an Organization of African Unity meeting in Tuni- 
sia, the provisional government and the RPF agree to an im- 
mediate cease-fire; under the pact, Tanzania will oversee a 
retum to the terms of the August 1992 peace accords. 

June 15—A senior UN official reports that Hutu militia yester- 
day abducted and killed 60 Tutsis from the Ste.-Famille 
church complex in Kigali; the militiamen were said to be 
acting on orders of a local official. Tutsis say a letter from 6 
Tutsis from the complex to the commander of the UN mis- 
sion in Rwanda says almost 300 of the 4,000 refugees at the 
complex have been kidnapped and killed since April. 

June 23—From a base in Zaire, France begins deploying 2,500 
troops inside Rwanda in what it says is a humanitarian mis- 
sion to halt genocide and help refugees. The RPF, which 
controls about two-thirds of Rwanda, says it regards the 
French as “invaders” providing relief to forces of the provi- 
sional government; France supported the previous Hutu 
regime. The UN Security Council yesterday approved the 
mission, 10 members voting in favor and 5 abstaining; the 
UN has agreed to deploy 5,500 peacekeepers in Rwanda. 

July 4—French troops establish a base at Gikongoro in the 
southwest, 18 miles from Butare, Rwanda’s 2d-largest city, 
which is today reported under RPF control after a 4-day of- 
fensive; the French say the base is intended to stop the ad- 
vance of rebel forces, estimated to number about 15,000. 

July 8—Shahryar Khan, the UN special envoy, says the RPF, 
the provisional government, and the French have agreed to a 
no-fighting zone that covers most of the territory still con- 
trolled by the government, in western Rwanda. 

July 14—The RPF captures the major northwestern town of 
Ruhengerii. The Hutu leadership of the provisional govem- 
ment flees nearby Gisenyi for the French-controlled safe ha- 
ven; French officials in Paris say that the haven is for 
civilians and that the leaders will not be welcome. 

July 17—Aid authorities in the border city of Goma, Zaire, near 
Gisenyi, estimate the number of Rwandan refugees—most of 
them Hutus—who have arrived over the past 5 days at 1.2 
million. Gisenyi is reported under RPF control. 

July 18—The RPF declares victory, saying its troops have cap- 
tured the entire country except for the French protection 
zone, and announces a cease-fire. An estimated 200,000 to 
500,000 Rwandans have been killed since’April, and 2.1 
million have fled to Zaire, Tanzania, Burundi, or Uganda. 
Several ministers of the provisional government seek asylum 
in the French protection zone but are turned away and re- 
ported to UN authorities. Thousands of army troops have 
escaped into Zaire with their weapons. 

July 19—The RPF installs a government, including Pasteur 
Bizimungu, a moderate Hutu and senior RPF official, as 
president; Faustin Twagiramungu, a Hutu named interim 
prime minister in the August 1993 peace accords, will be 


prime minister; Paul Kagame, the frorit’s military chief, is 
named vice president and defense minister. 

July 21—Aid officials now put the total for Rwandan refugees 
at 4 million, 2 million in neighboring countries. Propaganda 
broadcasts by a Hutu militant radio station have advised 
Hutus to flee the French protection zone because the French 
would no longer protect them, and Hutu leaders have ex- 
horted Hutus to accompany them into exile and plan to re- 
take the county. 

July 22—US President Bill Clinton orders the military to orga- 
nize an airlift to refugee camps in Zaire; 1,500 troops are 
expected to participate. 

July 24Zaire reopens its border with Rwanda. 

July 25—Aid officials estimate that 14,000 Rwandan refugees 
in camps in Zaire have died from cholera. 

July 29—Clinton orders 200 American troops into Rwanda to 
open Kigali’s airport, the country’s largest, to aid flights. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

May 23—More than 250 Muslim pilgrims die in a stampede in 
Mecca that occurred as a crowd was trying to reach a sacred 
cavern. 


SINGAPORE 

May 5—An 18-year-old American resident, Michael Fay, is 
caned for acts of petty vandalism that he says he did not 
commit but confessed to after police beatings; US President 
Bill Clinton appealed for clemency for Fay in what became a 
cause célèbre. 


SOMALIA 

May 16—In Mogadishu, the capital, 5 UN peacekeepers from 
Nepal are killed as they try to halt fighting between clan mili- 
tias; several Somalis are killed or wounded. 


. May 31—The UN Security Council votes to keep the 19,000 


UN troops in Somalia there 4 more months. 

June 25—In Mogadishu, fighting that began June 23 between 
militias loyal to Mohammed Farah Aidid and Mohammed 
Ali Mahdi is reported to have left 6 people dead and 68 
wounded. A spokesman for Mahdi’s United Somali Con- 
gress says Aidid’s faction, the Somali National Alliance, 
breached a peace pact the country’s 15 major clans agreed 
on in March. 

July 22—The New York Times reports the death of 2 UN peace- 
keepers from Malaysia in stepped-up factional violence in 
Mogadishu earlier this week. i 


SOUTH AFRICA 

April 13—Authorities report finding the decapitated bodies of 
8 nonpartisan election workers killed 2 days ago in Nd- 
wedwe, a town in KwaZulu homeland, in Natal province. 
About 190 people have been killed in Natal since March 31, 
when President F. W. de Klerk ordered 3,000 troops there 
because of intensifying violence before national elections 
scheduled for April 26-28. 

April 19—The Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom party announces 
that it is dropping its planned boycott of the elections and 
that its name will appear on the ballot; Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, who heads Inkatha, led the party out of constitu- 
tional talks in July 1993 and formed an alliance with white 
separatists and black nationalists; the only remaining hold- 
outs are a few white fringe groups and the Azanian People’s 
Organization. Nelson Mandela, the leader of the African Na- 
tional Congress, and President F. W. de Klerk have prom- 
ised that Goodwill Zwelethini will retain his status and 
government-provided budget as the largely ceremonial king 
of the Zulus, and that Inkatha’s demands for more au- 


tonomy for the provinces will go before foreign mediators 
after the balloting; some 20% of South Africans are Zulus. 

In Cape Town, the apartheid-era parliament that excluded 
blacks from its 3 chambers and reserved most of the power 
for whites holds its last session. 

April 26—Voting begins in contests for the national and the 9 
provincial parliaments, in South Africa’s 1st election open to 
blacks, who make up three-fourths of the population. The 
government has said it will deploy 100,000 police and thou- 
sands of army reservists at the polls. The constitution ap- 
proved last November, establishing nonracial democracy and 
abolishing the apartheid-era “homelands” for blacks, takes 
effect at midnight. 

April 27—Police announce the arrest of 31 white rightists 
charged with more than a dozen car bombings throughout 
the country earliér this week in which 21 people died and 
scores more were injured. 

April 28—De Klerk approves a request from the Independent 
Electoral Commission to extend the voting to a 4th day in 6 
rural regions, all former black homelands; these include Na- 
tal province, where conflict between the ANC and Inkatha 
has been concentrated. 

May 7—Eight of the 9 legislatures elected last month in South 
Africa’s new provinces hold opening sessions. The ANC has 
a majority in 6 of the 9 assemblies and is 1 vote shy in 
Northern Cape province; the ANC lost to Inkatha in Kwa- 
Zulu/Natal and to the white-dominated National party in 
Western Cape province. 

May 10—Nelson Mandela, who served 27 years in prison be- 
fore de Klerk ordered his release in February 1990, is inau- 
gurated in Pretoria as South Africa’s 1st black president. He 
was elected yesterday without opposition by the National 
Assembly, the new national parliament. Mandela’s ANC cap- 
tured more than 62% of the vote nationwide, and won 252 
of 400 National Assembly seats. i : 

May 11—The cabinet is sworn in; under the formula for the 
interim national unity government, the ANC was entitled to 
18 ministerships, the white-dominated National Party.to 6, 
and the Zulu-dominated Inkatha Freedom party to 3. ANC 
envoy Thabo Mbeki is the new vice president and 1st execu- 
tive deputy president, while former president de Klerk, as 
head of the party that finished 2d in the balloting for the 
National Assembly, automatically becomes the other vice 
president. Inkatha leader Buthelezi is home affairs minister. 

May 14—Gunmen kill 12 people in a house in Tokoza town- 
ship; the house is near a workers hostel linked to Inkatha, 
though most area residents support the ANC. 

May 20—A newspaper discloses that 2 days before the elec- 
tions last month, President de Klerk signed an order transfer- 
ring most of the land in KwaZulu, the Zulu “homeland,” to 
a trust controlled by King Goodwill Zwelethini; Mandela 
says he knew nothing of the transfer, which involves about 3 
million acres. , 

May 28—After a yearlong inquest in Johannesburg, Judge Nev- 
ille Zietsman rules that the security forces, on army orders, 
killed Matthew Goniwe and 3 other antiapartheid workers in 
Eastern Cape province in 1985; the judge says for the 1st 
time that murdering political opponents was official policy 
for the white government, though he says he does not have 
enough evidence to name the perpetrators in this case. 

June 10—The government reduces the sentences of virtually all 
prisoners by 6 months; the action follows 2 days of distur- 
bances in at least 6 prisons over treatment by white guards; 
2 people were killed and scores injured. 

June 17—In Johannesburg, 2 members of the white-suprema- 
cist Afrikaner Resistance Movement are both given 4 death 
sentences for the killing of 4 blacks in December at a road- 
block they set up west of the city; last month 6 other group 
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members were sentenced to death in the case. Executions 
have been suspended while the government reconsiders the 
death penalty. 


SPAIN 


May 4—In a spreading high-level financial scandal, Minister of 
Agriculture Vicente Albero resigns after acknowledging he 
owes about $274,000 in taxes on undeclared income. Hours 
later, Mariano Rubio, the former governor of the central 
bank, and Manuel de la Concha, the former head of the 
Madrid stock market, are arrested for tax fraud. Interior Min- 
ister Antoni Asunscion resigned last weekend after ministry 
police failed to take into custody Luis Roldan, the ex-chief of 
the Civil Guard, who has been accused of tax fraud and of 
misappropriating more than $3.5 million; Roldán is now a 
fugitive. 


SUDAN 


June 22—Former Prime Minister Sadeq al-Mahdi was arrested 
, June 20 on charges that the Umma party, which he heads, 
was plotting to kill leading politicians and sabotage installa- 
tions in Khartoum, The New York Times reports. 


SWITZERLAND 


June 12—In a referendum, 57% of voters reject a constitutional 
amendment that would have permitted Switzerland to con- 
tribute 600 troops to UN peacekeeping operations. 


Toco 


April 4—President Gnassingbe Eyadema names as prime min- 
ister Edem Kodjo, the leader of the Togolese Union for De- 
mocracy and a former secretary general of the Organization 
of African Unity; Prime Minister Joseph Koffigoh’s party was 
defeated in February parliamentary elections. Lawyer Yaovi 
Agboyibo’s party won the largest number of seats in parlia- 
ment, 33, while Kodjo’s party, its junior partner in the win- 
ning coalition, took 7. 


UKRAINE 


April 4—Communists and allied candidates won 9 of 30 con- 
tested seats in parliament in a 2d round of voting held yes- 
terday, the Interfax-Ukraine news agency reports. 

April 12—Results from additional 2d-round parliamentary 
elections held April 10 show that Communists and their 
allies won 114 of the 339 seats filled, giving them control of 
the largest bloc in parliament; mainstream nationalists won 
4] seats, the centrist Interregional Bloc of Reforms under 
former Prime Minister Leonid Kuchma only 4, and indepen- 
dents most of the others. In 111 races participation was less 
than the 50% required by law, so new balloting must be 
scheduled. 

May 20—The parliament of Crimea restores a 1992 constitu- 
tion that in effect gives the peninsula greater autonomy from 
Ukraine; the legislature and Crimean President Yuri Mesh- 
kov were elected in January on separatist platforms in an 
election allowed by Ukraine. Ukrainian President Leonid 
Kravchuk orders Crimea to reverse the action within 10 
days. 

May 26—The Crimean parliament overwhelmingly rejects 
Meshkov’s nominees to head several key cabinet ministries, 
calling them “‘interlopers” from Moscow. 

June 4—In Kiev, Ukraine and Crimea sign a communiqué that 
acknowledges Crimea is part of Ukraine and calls for a per- 
manent joint committee to settle differences between the 2 
parliaments. 
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June 15—Kravchuk recommends to parliament that it appoint 
as prime minister Vitaly Masol, who served in the post from 
1987 to 1990, saying he is the only candidate acceptable to 
the body’s large Communist and socialist contingents; Ma- 
sol advocates state control of the economy. Masol will re- 
place acting prime minister Yukhim Zviahilsky, who was 
appointed by Kravchuk but never confirmed by parliament. 

July 10—In a presidential runoff held today, Kuchma wins 
52% of the vote, defeating incumbent Kravchuk. Kuchma 
will be sworn in as Ukraine’s 2d president July 19. 

July 30—Parliament votes to slow down economic reform by 
halting sales of state companies and tightening government 
control of privatization. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

June 14—A court in Abu Dhabi sentences 12 former senior 
executives of the Bank of Credit and Commerce Interna- 
tional, including the bank’s founder and former chief execu- 
tive officer, to jail terms ranging from 3 to 14 years; it also 
orders them to pay $9 billion for their part in the transna- 
tional fraud that led to the bank’s collapse in 1991. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

May 6—A ceremonial opening is held for the 31-mile-long Eu- 
rotunnel under the English Channel, which links Britain and 
France; the privately financed tunnel cost $15 billion. 


Hong Kong 

June 30—The Legislative Council, the lawmaking body in the 
crown colony, approves Governor Christopher Patten’s Oc- 
tober 1992 proposal for widening the franchise for council 
elections. Beijing has strongly opposed the changes. 


Northern Ireland 

May 22—Police have found the body of a murdered British 
soldier in Armagh, 35 miles southwest of Belfast, The New 
York Times says. Another soldier died in a bomb explosion 
May 15 at an army checkpoint in Keady. The IRA has 
claimed responsibility for both killings. 

June 18—In Loughlinisland, southeast of Belfast, members of 
the Ulster Volunteer Force, a Protestant paramilitary group, 
kill 6 Roman Catholics in a pub watching Ireland play in a 
televised World Cup soccer match. On June 16 gunmen 
from the Irish National Liberation Army, an Irish Republican 
Army splinter group, killed 2 Protestants in Belfast; the next 
day in the city, Protestant militants killed 1 Catholic and 1 
Protestant mistaken for a Catholic. Forty-three people have 
died in politically motivated murders in the province this 
year. 

June 22—Political murders by Protestant paramilitary organiza- 
tions have since late 1991 surpassed those by Catholic 
groups, The New York Times reports; last year Protestants 
killed 48 people and the IRA 38. British officials say the rise 
stems from feeling among Protestants that Britain, especially 
after last year’s Downing Street Declaration, is abandoning 
the province to union with the Republic of Ireland, which is 
supported by most of the province’s Catholics. 

July 11—Raymond Smallwoods, chairman of the Ulster Demo- 
cratic party, a Protestant group, is killed in Lisburn; the IRA 
claims responsibility. Smallwoods served 7 years in prison 
for the attempted murder of Irish nationalist politician Ber- 
nadette Devlin McAliskey in 1981. 

July 24—Sinn Fein president Gerry Adams formally rejects the 
Downing Street Declaration on Northem Ireland’s political 
future signed by the British and Irish governments; the 


group has rejected the condition that it renounce violence 
before being invited to peace talks and also the document's 
pledge that the province's Protestant majority will not be 
forced into a union with Ireland. 


UNITED STATES 


April 11—The Clinton administration announces it will im- 
pose trade sanctions against Taiwan because of Taipei’s re- 
fusal to halt trade in products obtained from endangered 
tigers and rhinoceroses; the ban on all Taiwan wildlife prod- 
ucts will affect about $25 million of Taiwan’s $25.1-billion 
export trade with the US. 

April 21—Six members of Congress are arrested for staging a 
sit-in on the White House lawn to protest the administra- 
tion’s policy of forcibly repatriating Haitian refugees. 

April 22—A boat carrying 406 Haitian refugees is allowed to 
dock in Florida; the State Department says it allowed this- 
landing because of illness and violence aboard the boat. 

Former President Richard Nixon dies in New York after 
suffering a stroke at age 81. Nixon was president from 1968 
to 1974, when he resigned because of the Watergate scan- 
dal. Nixon’s 1971 trip to China reopened bilateral talks and 
is considered the major achievement of his presidency. 

April 28—In Washington, FBI agent Aldrich Ames and his 
wife, Rosario, plead guilty to charges of spying for Moscow 
and tax evasion. Under a plea bargain agreement, Aldrich 
Ames is sentenced to life in prison, and Rosario Ames to 4 
years. 

April 30—President Bill Clinton signs into law a bill to create 
Radio Free Asia and remove the limit placed on US arms 
sales to Taiwan in a 1982 agreement between the US and 
China. 

May 7—The administration announces it will allow asylum 
hearings for Haitian refugees to be held at sea—a change in 
its former policy of forcibly repatriating all Haitian refugees. 

May 8—Clinton names William Grey 3d his new adviser on 
Haiti; Grey, the president of the United Negro College Fund, 
is a former member of the House of Representatives. 

May 16—The US has returned 618 Haitian refugees to Haiti 
since announcing its new policy of allowing asylum hearings 
at sea, The New York Times reports. 

May 31—A federal grand jury indicts US Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski (D.-Ill.) on charges he misused government 
funds and the government payroll, traded post office stamp 
vouchers for cash, and tried to prevent a House employee 
from giving evidence before a federal grand jury. 

June 1—Jamaica agrees to allow US ships to anchor in Kings- 
ton Harbor so asylum hearings for Haitian refugees can be 
held on board. 

June 3—The Turks and Caicos Islands agree to allow the US to 
process Haitian refugees on their beaches. 

June 10—Clinton announces that as of June 25 commercial 
flights between Haiti and the US and financial transactions 
between the 2 countries will be banned; the financial ban 
will except funds Haitian expatriates wire to nonmilitary 
citizens in Haiti, with a limit of $50 per transaction. 

June 13—In New York, Mohammed al-Khilewi, a Saudi Ara- 
bian diplomat at the UN, announces he is seeking asylum in 
the US. Khilewi says he is in danger because he can docu- 
ment Saudi Arabia's human rights abuses, donations to 
Hamas, support of terrorist groups, and embezzlement by 
Saudi Arabia’s UN staff. 

June 17—The US grants political asylum to 6 Haitian refugees 
from a group of 35 picked up yesterday; this group was the 
first to seek asylum under the US policy inaugurated this 
month. Since 1991, the US has granted asylum to about 
10,000 Haitian refugees, out of about 40,000 who fled Haiti 
by boat. 


June 19—Administration officials report the US is attempting 
. to persuade Haitian leaders Lieutenant General Raoul Cé- 
dras, Colonel Joseph Michel Francois, and General Philippe 
Biamby, to go into exile. 

June 22—Clinton agrees to comprehensive talks with North 
Korea to begin next month in Geneva; North Korea told 
former President Jimmy Carter, who visited the country ear- 
lier this month on a private mediating mission, it would sus- 
pend its nuclear program temporarily in exchange for such 
talks 


June 29—Since June 26, the Coast Guard has picked up more 
than 3,000 Haitian boat people, The New York Times reports; 
in all of 1993, only 2,329 Haitians were stopped at sea. 

The dollar drops to a postwar low against the yen; trading 
in New York closes at 98.8 yen to the dollar. 

July 5—The US announces that Haitian refugees whose boats 
are picked up by the Coast Guard will not be given asylum 
in the US; instead, they will be given safe haven in Panama 
and other Caribbean countries. 

July 15—The US severs relations with Rwanda; Clinton has 
said the provisional government has supported “genocidal 
massacre” in the country since April. 

July 27—In St. Louis, 3 Palestinian immigrants plead guilty to 
racketeering charges in a plot to bomb the Israeli embassy in 
Washington. 


VENEZUELA 


April 27—President Rafael Caldera Rodriguez announces that 
the government will cut its budget by 10% and sell state in- 
dustries, including the steel and aluminum conglomerate 
Corporación Venezolana de Guayana. 

May 15—A banking scandal has forced the government to take 
over 9 banks, The New York Times reports. The bailout will 
cost Venezuela $6.1 billion, or 11% of GNP. The banks, in- 
cluding the Banco Latino, the country’s 2d-largest bank, 
used deposits for real estate and stock market speculation 
and multiple loans, and to help finance bank officers’ expen- 
sive lifestyles. 

May 18—Former president Carlos Andrés Pérez is arrested for 
alleged embezzlement and misuse of $17 million in public 
funds. Pérez was impeached last year. 

July 22—The government suspends some major constitutional 
freedoms a day after the Venezuelan congress had restored 
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them. Among the rights suspended are protection against 
arbitrary searches and arrests, the right to travel freely and 
hold private property, and protection against expropriation 
without proper reimbursement. President Caldera argues 
that his government needs the power to suppress “subver- 
sion” attempts destabilizing the nation. 


YEMEN 


April 28—Security officials report that troops loyal to the presi- 
dent, Lieutenant General Ali Abdullah Saleh, a northerner, 
have been fighting troops loyal to Vice President Ali Salem 
al-Beidh, a southerner, near the capital city of Sana. In 1990 
the Yemen Arab Republic and the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen agreed to form a political union. 

May 9—The rival armies of the president and vice president are 
fighting for control of the port city of Aden, the former 
southern capital, The New York Times reports; on May 7 
Saleh demanded that Salem and his forces surrender. 

May 11—Southem soldiers fire a Scud missile at Sana, killing 
25 people in the city. 

May 15—The UN confirms that .100 Somali refugees were 
killed May 4 when their refugee camp near Zingibar was 
caught in the crossfire between the northern and southem 
armies. 

May 21—Southern Yemen secedes from Yemen. 

May 22—Southern Yemen names Ali Salim al-Beidh president 
and renames itself the Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

May 25—Southern Yemen announces it will attend peace talks 
if northern forces pull back to northern Yemen’s pre-1990 
borders. 

June 19—Southern Yemen attacks the largest power station in 
Yemen, at Mocha; 19 people are killed and 45 wounded. 

July 3—Northem troops continue to attack Aden; 17 people 
are killed. 

July 7—Government radio reports that northern troops have 
captured Aden and claimed victory in the civil war. 

July 16—The government closes Aden for a week and imposes 
a 10 P.M. curfew, reportedly to restore order and stop loot- 
ing. 

July 36—The government releases 4,000 prisoners of war from 
southern forces; it also announces a general amnesty for all 
southern soldiers. 
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Sems Like Old Times? 
Russia’s Place in the World 


A BY YURI N. AFANASYEV 


the West is being approached primarily through 

concepts such as integration, partnership, and 
building a larger Europe. These ideas are secured by 
documents that represent new unions and agreements: 
the Partnership for Peace, the Russian Federation, and 
the European Union, for example. They are constantly 
-used in official statements by leaders in Europe, 
America, and Asia. They also figure as basic premises in 
projects developed on the Russo-Asian side, such as 
the Eurasian Union and Reintegration of Post-Soviet 
Space. A new global strategy is being developed with 
these concepts, a strategy intended to replace the cold 
war, which was a struggle between the Soviet Union 
and the United States and their allies for world 
domination. Now the strategy of struggle is to be 
replaced with the strategy of peace. 

The question, then, is whether peace in Russia and 
between Russia as part of the West, can be achieved by 
using these concepts, or more precisely, by using only 
these concepts. 

My answer is a negative one. 

In themselves, these concepts are fine and there is 
nothing intrinsically negative about them. Their inad- 
equacy and unsuitability for ‘creating a new world 
equilibrium—for a modern restructuring of the Euro- 


T oday, the problem of Russia’s relationship with 





Yuri N. AFANASYEV is rector of the Russian State University for 
the Humanities in Moscow. An early critic of the Soviet regime, 
he was, along with Boris Yeltsin and Andrei Sakharov, one of 
the leaders of the Inter-Regional Group, the first opposition 
faction in the Soviet Congress of People’s Deputies. This article 
was translated from the Russian by Antonina W. Bouis. 


pean continent—lies in their excessively abstract na- 
ture and lack of concreteness. 
Russia does not exist in a historical vacuum. Knowl- 


_ edge of this cannot be tossed aside—it must be 


overcome.. And that means the path for Russia’s 
integration into Europe, if it is to be considered a real 
strategy (which is also under question), must not 
involve clinging to its expansionist past but demands 
its liberation from this burden of history. 

How is it actually proceeding? 

In the opinion of many Russian experts, Russia 
remains one of the most militarized countries in the 
world. Its armed forces, including internal troops, 
border guards, and volunteers, is 3.5-million strong, 
while 14 million people are employed in military- 
related activities—one-fifth the country’s labor force. 
The proportion of people serving in the military will 
remain two to four times higher in Russia’s population 
than in the other G-7 country at least until the year. 
2000. Because 20 percent of the country’s GNP is spent 
on military needs, Russia’s infrastructure is suffering. 
Over 60 percent of the communication lines and 
railroads require repair. And 40 million Russians live in 
environmentally devasted areas. 

Retaining the present level of militarization has 
made instability and permanent crisis the norm for 
modern Russia. 

The nostalgia some Russians feel for the Soviet 
Union is manifest in various concepts of reintegration: 
within the former borders, or without the Baltic states; 
in a unitary form, or as a confederation. Unfortunately, 
these concepts are not only for symposia, but serve as 
the basis for real state policy. Russia’s expenses for 
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reintegration have been, according to one specialist, 10 
to 20 percent of GNP. The reintegration processes are 
slowing down the modemization of enterprises that are 
already obsolete and are thereby a hindrance to Rus- 
sia’s economic development. 


RETYING THE TIES THAT BIND 

Reintegration is also hampering Russia’s political 
development. Russia is being forced to adapt its 
political system to that of the former republics of the 
Soviet Union, which show no sign of a consistent 
reform policy. Since democracy and a market economy 
have not yet established themselves as the normal and 
only possible basis for a healthy integration in the 
post-Soviet space, the only way to unite heterogeneous 
and no longer compatible parts of the scattered Union 
is through force. 

Highly visible changes are taking place in Russia’s 
foreign policy. It is becoming more forceful every day, 
and in many cases, much more direct and indepen- 
dent. What is behind these changes and what can they 
bring to the world and to Russia? Is there any basis for 
regarding them, as many do, not as the defense of 
national interests but as a “new imperialism?” Unfortu- 
nately, there is. 

Russia’s military doctrine holds that the country’s 
interests extend to the entire territory of the former 
Soviet Union. Its attempts to impose a foreign policy 
on all the countries of the former European socialist 
camp are making things difficult for millions of people 
who had believed they were rid once and for all of 
Moscow’s control. 

Until quite recently, Russia had been—and in some 
cases still is—waging undeclared wars in many parts of 
the former Soviet Union, wars that could be character- 
ized as imperial. 

Evermore blatant is the desire to force upon the 
former Soviet republics the role once played by the 
socialist countries: a buffer zone between Russia and 
the outside worlds. 

The attempt at a civilized divorce did not work: there 
are arguments over the Black Sea Fleet and the Crimea, 
over nuclear arms and space control centers. Now we 
see the wish (unfazed by the enormous costs) to 
employ economic and military measures to force the 
former republics to join the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (cis) for tighter integration. But, unlike the 
Soviet Union, Russia is unwilling to take responsibility 
for what happens in the former republics: neither the 
bloodshed in Georgia nor the starvation in Armenia. In 
other words, Russia wants military, political, and 
economic control over the former Union republics, but 
not the responsibility for maintaining, at Russian 
levels, the living standards in Uzbekistan, infant mortal- 
ity rates in Azerbaijan, or health care in Tajikistan. 

These imperial impulses are manifested in many 
regions. The artificially created Transdniester Republic 
is supported in, order to put pressure on the Moldo- 


vans. There is an analogous situation in the Caucasus. 
Russia was in fact at war against Georgia, even though 
the authorities denied it, and the public still does not 
have a clear picture of Russia’s role there. First Russia 
supported the Abkhazians in their desire for indepen- 
dence from Georgia. But when things went too far, it 
supported Georgian President Eduard Shevardnadze— 
and at the same time forced Georgia to join the CIS. 

There are many reasons behind the Azeri-Armenian 
conflict, but Russia’s behavior here is not impeccable. 
In particular, the interests of Russian business affected 
(through pressure on the government) the course of 
military action in this region. For instance, Azerbaijan’s 
attempt to organize an oil consortium that excluded 
Russia quickly resulted in the occupation of two parts 
of Azerbaijan by the Karabakh army and its break- 
through to the Iranian border. But as soon as Russia’s 
Lukoil was included in the consortium, the Azerbaijani 
army quickly won back the occupied territories. 

However, it is the situation in Central Asia that is 
most troubling. Russia remains in an undeclared war, a 
war without expressed goals. Russia is fighting in 
Tajikistan on the side of a puppet, pro-Uzbek re- 
gime—a reactionary regime that ruthlessly suppresses 
the tiniest shoots of free thought and democracy. Yet 
Russia’s democratic minister of foreign affairs, Andrei 
Kozyrev, went to Tajikistan’s neighbors, Kyrgyzstan 
and Kazakhstan, to persuade them to join Russia in 
this conflict, so that Russia could hide behind the flags 
of several countries, as it did during the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Many observers attribute the changes in Russia’s 
official foreign policy to internal Russian causes. It is 
also noted that Russia’s foreign policy course has been 
developing a worrying independence from its national 
interests and is becoming responsive to the political 
situation in the country. In particular, this course is 
determined by the government’s desire to snatch the 
patriotic banner from the opposition, by the Kremlin’s 
greater attention to the inner voice of provincial Russia. 
That voice is one suffering from an inferiority complex— 
after the-collapse of the Union and the loss of former 
glory—it is the voice of a country that feels humiliated 
and insulted. 


THE PAST PRESENT 

These are the causes of the recent changes in 
Russia’s foreign policy. But they are not exhaustive. 
There are other causes, more general and more pro- 
found. 

The most succinct way to put it is that modern 
Russia is pre-modern. Russia’s history, geopolitics, 
centuries of absolutism, and 75 year’s of Soviet totali- 
tarianism have led it to fall behind the modern world 
technologically and politically. But Russia still has 
military might. And so it knocks at the door of the 
modern world, offering what it has—its Asiatic nature. 


For example, Russia made a big splash last year in the 
world market with its aluminum, upsetting the world 
with its cheap price for the metal, and ended up with 
"an apparent profit. But how did Russia do it? It produced 
aluminum with obsolete, energy-wasting technology. Oleg 
Soskovets keeps Russia in its obsolete state by artificially 
controlling energy prices. He can maintain the pre-modem 
in a modern world because he is all-powerful economically, 
with 14 ministries and departments under him, as well as 
all the powers that do not wish to join reform. And 
Soskovets is not alone. For many centuries all the excesses 
and aberrations in Russia’s economy have been diligently 
preserved by people like Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyr- 
din. And that is why Russia sells what sows anxiety, 
unbalance, and death—weapons, missiles, and military 
consultation. 

The same situation prevails in politics: the former 
glory without a stable state, democracy, or economic 
base. This is manifested in surprising foreign policy 
actions, such as the Bosnian or the Near East initia- 
tives, which show a desire to affirm an independent 
role in the international arena without the necessary 
material base to support it. Think back to Foreign 
Minister Andrei Kozyrev’s parody in Stockholm in 
December 1992. Then the foreign policy of the opposi- 
tion was a nightmare, and he took an action unprec- 
edented in diplomatic history: a paradoxical statement 
of its program as if it were his own. It was his way of 
keeping the nightmare from becoming a reality. Who 
would have thought then that just a few months later 
Kozyrev himself would be the instrument of that 


policy? 


AND NOW FOR SOMETHING COMPLETELY OBVIOUS 

In light of these statements, it would not be hard to 
imagine what would happen to issues such as integra- 
tion, partnership, and building a Europe from Brest to 
the Urals, if they were to become instruments for 
including Russia in a world strategy. 

The zone of instability in Europe would expand 
significantly. And not only because of the direct 
inclusion of Russia and its problems into Europe. The 
ramifications would be enormous. Even now the West 
silently accepts the ex-Soviet space and the former 
socialist countries as a zone of Russia’s special interests 
and influence. But if the right to use military and 
economic force within that zone is accepted, there is 
no reason for that standard not to be expanded to the 
rest of the world. France could follow Russia’s example 
and “integrate” Luxembourg, Germany could integrate 
Poland’s western regions, and so on. Pre-modem 
norms cannot be the basis of today’s world strategy. 

What then is the alternative? 

The most basic answer is step-by-step procedures in 
time and pluralism in approaches and solutions. 

As a positive example of a step-by-step realization of 
a major strategy, we can take the “Agreement on the 
Creation of an Economic Union.” This proposes, 
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ultimately, the re-creation, on a new market-oriented 
basis, of a single economic space, where goods, capital, 
and labor forces move freely. All the countries of the cis 
signed the agreement, including Ukraine at an associ- 
ate member level. The agreement lays out the steps for 
the formation of a complex mechanism that would be 
the full-fledged economic union. Each step has to be 
prepared thoroughly and based on the mutual interests 
of all parties, taking into account the realities of the 
situation. Steps cannot be skipped. This approach 
presumes movement from the simple to the more 
complex, from relatively elementary forms of integra- 
tion to a more developed and profound one, say, from 
a multicurrency monetary system to a currency union, 
from relations on the principles of free trade through a 
customs union to a free market. 

Yet I must make a very important proviso for Russia: 
this example is still only on the level of intentions. The 
realization of any intention in Russia, as a rule, has a 
very wide range of deviations. 

It is much harder to come up with a positive 
example of geopolitical pluralism, even on the level of 
intentions. For example, the military and political 
union of the cis countries: if it is possible between 
Russia and Belarus, it is questionable with Ukraine. 
After all, Ukraine is most concerned with questions of 
security from Russia, and Russia is worried about the 
dangers from Ukraine. Therefore, what is needed is not 
a military and political union but a search for other 
solutions within a broader European security frame- 
work. 

The situation is more complicated and contradictory 
in the Caucasus and in Central Asia. There integration 
demands an even greater pluralism. Numerous repub- 
lics in these regions have their own political, defense, 
and regional interests that not only do not coincide 
with Russian ones, but openly contradict them. Added 
to that are historical traditions and religious prefer- 
ences that are far from pro-Russian. An ally relationship 
with these republics could drag Russia into ethnic, 
clan, and religious conflicts that are alien to its own 
interests. 

In other words, Russia must first discover for itself 
the answer to the question, “What is Russia?” A 
unitarian state? A multinational empire? Where is its 
place among the former republics of the Soviet Union 
and among the former socialist countries? 

The most oft-repeated word in Russia lately is 
“stabilization.” Everyone uses it like an incantation. 
But stabilization of what? Of the economy that formed 
in the Soviet Union? Or that formed over the years of 
the “democratic” political system? Then a democratic 
Russia is not to be. 

No! Russia’s search for itself and for its place in the 
modern world will be successful only if it is based on a 
pluralistic approach. The world of Russia and the 
worlds surrounding it are very different. And the same 
approach to all these worlds cannot be successful. E 
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point in history. The twenty-first century will 

feature the rise of Asian superpowers with popu- 
lations of more than 1 billion people being subjected to 
the same political and ethnic turmoil that industrializa- 
tion and urbanization produced in Europe in the past. 
The possibility that dangerous populist leaders may 
come to power in the region is bringing the Europe- 
ans—including the Russians and the Americans— 
together. Indeed, we may be seeing the end of the even 
older schism within Christianity between Rome and 
Byzantium and the end of the rift between the Judeo- 
Christian and Islamic worlds. Western civilization, 
after all, began in Egypt and what is now Iraq, and it 
may well become a cohesive political force. 

Yet little of this is reflected in American foreign 
policy debates. Except for a vague “‘strategi¢ partner- 
ship” that is seldom defended, no broad pattern for 
_ international relations after the end of the cold war is 
publicly discussed. Instead, attention has focused on 
crises in some of the world’s most strategically insignifi- 
cant countries—Bosnia and Herzegovina, Haiti, North 
Korea, Rwanda, and Somalia. 

The crucial element in the reconciliation of the 
“Europeans” or of “Rome” and “Byzantium” is the 
end of the enmity between Russia and the West that 


Per may look back on the 1990s as a turning 


marked most of the twentieth century. The thaw began , 


at the end of the Reagan administration, and continues 
under the present one. 

Spokesmen for the administration of President Bill 
Clinton claim Russia is the administration’s great 
foreign policy success. Critics are much less charitable, 
although their criticisms are contradictory. Some think 
that the administration has been too cautious in 
accepting Russia, and others that it is naive about a 
potential Russian threat. Some damn it for not offering 
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a new version of the Marshall Plan to help Russia, while 
other voices object that money is being poured down a 
rat hole. Some say the administration neglects the 14 
other former Soviet republics, but some fear that the 
key relationship with Russia is too often hostage to 
relations with the others. Many see elements of all 
these policies in the Clinton approach and so believe 
the administration has no real Russia policy, except the 
appeasement of Russian President Boris Yeltsin. 

This last assessment is not exactly accurate. Any 
intelligent policy must be multifaceted. The problem is 
that different bureaucratic units and officials are associ- 
ated with different facets of policy. Thus the administra- 
tion has a policy of strategic partnership, pushed by 
Strobe Talbott of the State Department; one of eco- 
nomic reform based on shock therapy, determined 
within the Treasury Department largely by Under- 
secretary Lawrence Summers; and one of promoting 
democracy defined as plebiscitary presidential rule, 
associated with National Security Adviser Anthony 
Lake. Unfortunately, these policies are not fully consis- 
tent with each other. 

With the administration focusing on domestic mat- 
ters and its makers of foreign policy concentrating on 
other areas of the world, there has been no strong hand 
forcing a reconciliation of the different policies. The 
greatest risk to the administration—because it poses 
the greatest risks for Russia—comes from the fact it is 
pushing an economic policy that has produced a 
depression with a decrease in production of some 50 
percent since January 1991. The July 9 issue of The 
Economist, a magazine that has long been pro-Yeltsin, 
noted a major drop in tax collection that “‘could cause 
the collapse of the state—and with it the market”; it 
also charged the Russian government with having 
“nothing recognizable as a coherent macroeconomic 
policy.” 

The Russian political system features the appoint- 
ment from above of state governors, mayors, and 
county leaders. Neither the dissolved Congress of 
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People’s Deputies nor the bicameral parliament elected 
in December has significant power. State and local 
governments have been dependent on allocations from 
Moscow, having no tax sources of their own. Boris 
Yeltsin himself was elected in 1991 under the old 
Communist system as “‘governor” of a large “state” in 
a union he was pledging to support. He has feared to 
submit himself to an election in independent Russia, 
now almost three years old, and his spokesmen are 
talking about postponing the presidential election 
scheduled for 1996. A public opinion poll before the 
December parliamentary election found 9 percent of 
Russians approving Yeltsin’s activity fully and 27 
percent approving on the whole, compared with 53 
percent with negative views.! 

If a major change of policy or regime occurs in 
Russia, there is obviously danger of a reaction against 
the foreign country that has been strongly advocating 
and financing the economic and political policies being 
rejected. The December election poll found that 54 
percent of Russians thought the West was following a 
policy of weakening Russia with its economic advice, 
28 percent thought not, and 18 percent were uncer- 
tain. Thus a big change in Russia might well endanger 
the geostrategic relationship the United States has been 
attempting to build. 


TERMS OF THE PARTNERSHIP 

The basic geostrategic policy of the Clinton adminis- 
tration toward the former Soviet Union—the develop- 
ment of a “strategic partnership” with Russia—seems 
a continuation of a policy articulated by Bush adminis- 
tration Secretary of State James Baker on the creation of 
a community “from Vladivostok to Vancouver” across 
the Atlantic. The word “partner” denotes a rejection of 
the old concepts of enemy or rival but a reluctance to 
use “ally”; Russia, like other former Communist 
countries and republics, is being brought into associate 
membership in NATO, but not full membership. 

The justification for such a partnership is twofold. 
First, as indicated earlier, the probable threats in the 
next century will come from large Asian countries with 
nuclear weapons, where ethnic, economic, and politi- 
cal turmoil may bring populist leaders such as a Hitler, 


1The survey was led by Timothy Colton of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Susan Goodrich Lehmann of Columbia University, and 
myself and was conducted by regional sociologists in Russia. 
It was financed by the MacArthur Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the National Science Foundation, and the 
Brookings Institution. These results are based on the an- 
swers of 34,000 respondents in 34 regions of Russia, 
excluding the former autonomous republics. For the first 
results, see Jerry F. Hough, “The Russian Election of 1993: 
Public Attitudes Toward Economic Reform and Democratiza- 
tion,” Post-Soviet Affairs, vol. 10, no. 1 (Spring 1994), 
pp. 1-37. 
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Mussolini, or Juan Perón (perhaps in religious form, 
like the Ayatollah Khomeini) to power. Russia with its 
150 million people—one could even say the former 
Soviet Union with its 300 million—borders on major 
Asian countries. Russia is particularly worried by what 
Karen Elliott House in the February 7 Wall Street 
Journal called “the looming threat of a militarizing 
autocratic China.” Hence it has a compelling national 
interest—recognized by top conservative generals of 
the past decade such as Sergei Akhromeyev, Mikhail 
Moiseyev, and former Vice President Aleksandr Rut- 
skoi—to move into an alliance with the West and give 
its high-technology industries full access to global 
technology and investment. By the same token, if 
threatening leaders ever come to power in any of the 
large countries of Asia, the West has a vital interest in 
having a front-line ally of Russia’s size. Indeed, the 
knowledge that Russia and the West are in partnership 
may deter the rise of future Saddam Husseins. 

The second argument for the strategic partnership is 
that it is necessary to restrain Russia and reduce the 
potential threat it poses to its neighbors. NATO was 
always described as a defensive alliance against the 
Soviet Union, but it was initiated by France, which was 
first of all concerned about Germany. From France’s 
perspective—and not only France’s—NATO’s real pur- 
pose was “to keep America in, the Soviet Union out, 
and Germany down,” as a British peer once expressed 
it. 

The United States hoped NATO would end the 
conflict between Germany and England that had 
disrupted American ethnic relations twice in the cen- 
tury. Resistance to NATO arose in the old isolationist, 
German-American centers, basically because it solidi- 
fied the division of Germany. Senator Robert Taft from 
German-American Cincinnati led the fight against the 
ratification of NATO, and Senator Joseph McCarthy 
represented Wisconsin, the most German-American 
state. However, the election of the first German- 
American president, Dwight Eisenhower, who strongly 
supported NATO, basically laid this issue to rest. With 
German-Americans a key element of the Republican 
Party, it is unsurprising that every postwar Republican 
president was associated with a policy of improved 
relations with the Communist world needed for the 
reunification of Germany. The policy was spectacularly 
successful in ending centuries of conflict both within 
western Europe and among western European immi- 
grants. The latter came to think of themselves simply as 
“whites” rather than German-Americans, English- 
Americans, and so forth. 

While the United States has had few ethnic Russians 
among its immigrants, it is hoped the strategic parmer- 
ship will do the same thing for Russia and its relation- 
ship with its neighbors that NATO did for Germany’s 
relationship with its neighbors. If Russia, the other 
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countries of what was once the Soviet Union, eastern 
Europe, and western Europe are brought into NATO 
(presumably renamed so that it is no longer simply 
North Atlantic), perhaps the peoples who have fought 
with each other for centuries will over decades come to 
think of themselves more as Europeans than as impla- 
cable enemies. 


THE PERILS OF PARTNERING 

To a large extent the strategic relationship has 
worked out well so far. It has reduced the pressure 
from eastern European countries (and their supporters 
in the United States) to maintain NATO as an anti- 
Russian alliance by making them but not Russia or any 
of the other post-Soviet states full members. The 
United States and Russia have tried, if hesitantly, to act 
as strategic partners to end the war in Bosnia. The 
abolition of the Coordinating Committee for Multilat- 
eral Export Controls (the Western institution that 
oversaw sensitive exports to the socialist bloc), and 
planned cooperation on the space station, assure the 
Russian military that the national defense industry will 
be allowed access to advanced foreign technology and 
will be able to reach world levels. 

There have, however, been problems in implementa- 
tion. With the rationale for the strategic relationship 
not articulated, officials with other priorities or with 
old suspicions of the Soviet Union often intentionally 
or unintentionally fail to take it into account. Yeltsin 
has complained bitterly, and with justice, that the 
promised changes in technological restrictions have 
not been instituted by the United States. Latvia was 
accorded most favored nation trade status only in July, 
and Russia still has not been granted it. 

In other cases Russia has been unnecessarily of- 
fended through insensitivity. It has sometimes not 
been consulted beforehand on steps regarding Bosnia 
or North Korea. Russians were angered by the exclu- 
sion of Russian troops and even veterans from celebra- 
tions of the fiftieth anniversary of D-Day in June, which 
could have reminded people of a Russian-American 
strategic partnership that saved the world from fas- 
cism. When the military planned joint maneuvers, the 
United States insisted that they be conducted in 
Russia, which raised hackles among Russian national- 
ists who saw American troops on Russian soil as a 
symbol of Russia’s defeat in.the cold war. In contrast, 
Russian troops participating in maneuvers in the 
United States would have had a different symbolic 
meaning and would have produced a positive reaction 
among Americans. 

The more serious potential problems with the 
strategic relationship have to do with Russia’s relations 
with its fellow former republics. No one seriously 
believes Russia is likely to intervene militarily in the 
once Communist countries of eastern Europe, but 
Russia has troops firmly entrenched in the southern 


former republics and is in practice financing Ukraine’s 
military. Contentious issues like control of the Black 
Sea Fleet and the large naval base at Sevastopol in 
Crimea in Ukraine may flare up, and there are military 
conflicts in Central Asia and the Transcaucasus in 
which the Russians may see themselves as peacekeep- 
ers. It is probable—and desirable—that most of the 
former republics will become more integrated economi- 
cally with Russia. The possibility of real Russian 
domination cannot be dismissed. 

If the United States wants a strategic relationship 
with Russia because of potential problems in Asia, the 
other lands of what was once the Soviet Union should 
surely be included in the partnership. Indeed, the 
southern former republics are the ones that border on 
Asia in the critical belt from western China through 
Afghanistan and Iran to Turkey. Moreover, the United 
States does not want nuclear proliferation and has, for 
example, worked hard to bring Ukrainian nuclear 
weapons under Russia’s control. 

The trick is getting the post-Soviet states into a 
strategic partnership—and in most cases, into an 
economic common market of former republics— 
without rousing alarm about a new Russian empire, let 
alone actually helping create one, in a world where 
many worry about the rebirth of Russian imperialism. 

At one level the Clinton administration has been 
careful in its handling of relations between Russia and 
its old comrades. Administration officials are aware 
that 25 million Russians live in former republics other 
than Russia and that the most likely cause of Russian 
military intervention would be riots by Russians there, 
accompanied by appeals for Moscow’s help. On a visit 
to Latvia in July, Clinton warned against Russian 
intervention but also cautioned against a Latvian 
citizenship law that would have heavily discriminated 
against Russians who had long lived in the republic. In 
response, Latvia softened its law. 

The administration in Washington has been most 
concerned about the Baltic states and most insistent on 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from their territory, 
moderately concerned about Ukraine, and quite re- 
laxed about Russian domination of the Transcaucasian 
and Central Asian former republics. It has been even 
been plausibly charged that Russia voted in the United 
Nations Security Council to give the United States the 
right to invade Haiti in exchange for quiet American 
agreement to Russian intervention in the Transcauca- 
sus to try to stop the wars that have for years racked 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia, the three former 
republics there. 

The presidential elections held in Ukraine and 
Belarus this summer have made the Clinton administra- 
tion’s task easier. The Belarusans gave a huge majority 
to a populist who advocates closer ties to Russia, while 
the Ukrainians rejected the incumbent, Leonid Krav- 
chuk, and voted in Leonid Kuchma, the former director 


of an ss-18 rocket plant, who has called for closer ties 
with Russia. Those who favor maximum independence 
for Ukraine and Belarus are disturbed by the election 
results, but those more concerned about geostrategic 
stability and the avoidance of civil war see them in a 
more favorable light. 

The difference today between the “sovereignty” of 
an Italy and the “autonomy” of a province like Quebec 
is much smaller than in the past, and in the future it 
will be even less. Ukraine or Latvia will never again 
have the sovereignty of 1939; not even Germany or 
Great Britain has such sovereignty now. The road to the 
complex combination of autonomy and integration 
that characterizes the modern world will be difficult for 
peoples who know federation only as an incredibly 
overcentralized state. But the 1994 elections mark the 
first step along that road. 


WHAT PRICE DEMOCRACY? 
OR ECONOMIC REFORM? 

The troubles of the Clinton administration in the 
geostrategic realm need to be kept in perspective. 
Ethnic conflicts in places such as Bosnia and Rwanda 
as well as the rise of recent despots suggest there is a 
high probability of some very dangerous leader coming 
to power in some very large country. However, any 
such threat that would move Russia and the West to 
unite is not now visible, and the road to overcoming 
decades of enmity is bound to be bumpy. 

The greater problem in administration policy is the 
contradiction between its geostrategic policy and the 
economic and political policies it has pushed vigor- 
ously in Russia. 

The economic policy promoted by the administra- 
tion—which has been the standard macroeconomic 
program of the International Monetary Fund and, to a 
lesser extent, the World Bank— involves, among other 
elements, a dramatic reduction in the deficit, a tight 
money policy, price liberalization, aggressive privatiza- 
tion of state-owned enterprises, a sharp reduction in 
subsidies to industry and agriculture, and an end to 
import tariffs and other restrictions on imports. The 
administration has poured financial aid into privatiza- 
tion in Russia. 

The administration’s political policy for Russia is 
full-fledged support for Boris Yeltsin as well as for the 
radicals who accepted the IMF program—people who 
generally called themselves democrats but who in 
reality supported a highly authoritarian political sys- 
tem. Both in December 1992 and March 1993 Yeltsin 
attempted a virtual coup against democratic institu- 
tions, but Clinton has consistently held that Yeltsin is, 
as he put it last March, “the chief voice for democracy, 
progress, and economic reform in Russia.” 

The administration’s backing of Yeltsin is under- 
standable, but it is surprising no effort was made to 
encourage the Russian president to cooperate with the 
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old parliament, the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
which was quite democratically elected and which was 
willing to work with him if he followed a moderate 
economic policy. The Clinton administration propa- 
gated Yeltsin’s charge that the Congress was undemo- 
cratic and provided financial support for the 
advertisements the Russian president used against the 
parliament in an April 1993 referendum. American 
democratization efforts supported the creation, after 
the violence late last year, of Gaidar’s political party, 
Russia’s Choice, numbering among its members many 
of the key radical figures of the government. 

Just before Yeltsin’s dissolution of the Congress 
September 21, the administration sent Treasury’s Un- 
dersecretary for International Affairs Lawrence Sum- 
mers to Moscow to talk about the conditions for 
impending IMF aid. Little information has emerged 
about this crucial trip, and it is difficult to be certain 
how much the trip was cause of the decisions Yeltsin 
was soon to make and how much it was an attempt to 
evaluate decisions that had already been made. In 
either case Gaidar was brought back as first deputy 
prime minister, and for the first time he really applied 
the shock therapy the mF had been demanding. Bread 
prices were raised to the point where the daily mini- 
mum wage was roughly equal to the price of a loaf of 
bread in Moscow, and Gaidar promised a vigorous 
reduction of subsidies to industry beginning January 1 
of this year. 

Incredibly, this economic policy was introduced 
immediately before an election scheduled for Decem- 
ber 12. Both Moscow radicals and the CIA were 
convinced that Russia’s Choice and several semiallied 
parties could win the election even with this economic 
platform. They were shocked by the victory of Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party in the party-list 
vote, and by that of a coalition of conservative-centrist 
forces in the single-member districts. One of the 
leaders of the Communist faction in the disbanded 
Congress, Ivan Rybkin, was elected speaker of the State 
Duma, the lower chamber of the new parliament. 

In the wake of the election, United States Assistant 
Secretary of State Strobe Talbott suggested “‘less shock 
and more therapy,” and Vice President Al Gore spoke 
about the need for a serious reassessment of policy. In 
this reassessment, however, the Treasury Department 
again emerged the winner. Even though it was clear 
Gaidar and Finance Minister Boris Fyodorov had been 
strongly repudiated by the people and would be 
removed any day, Clinton, at a Moscow summit 
meeting in January, fully endorsed the two officials and 
their program and asked that they be retained. As 
Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin continued the 
shock therapy this spring, the Clinton administration 
continued to applaud. 

The economic impact was disastrous. Russia had 
been in a severe depression since 1990, and produc- 
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tion fell another 23 percent the first half of this year. 
Measurement of gross national product in a time of 
high inflation when the structure of production and 
prices is changing radically is a difficult and conten- 
tious process, but more reliable statistics on the 
production of concrete items show the same picture. 

The cia believes that privatization has gone well, that 
economic reform has turned the corner, and the future 
looks bright for the Russian economy. No one seems to 
notice any incompatibility between the reform and 
greater economic integration of Ukraine and Belarus 
with Russia—even though such integration has always 
been, both logically and in practice, closely linked with 
subsidized prices on Russian petroleum and raw 
materials. 

A definitive evaluation of the Russian economic 
reform must await the passage of time, but meanwhile, 
the Clinton administration’s policy is extremely risky. 
Elsewhere in the world, the administration is en- 
thralled with China’s economic success—and rightly 
so, since it has produced an average of 10 percent 
growth a year for 15 years, along with considerable 
marketization—and now says economics should over- 
ride human rights considerations in United States 
policy toward China. But the Chinese economic model 
is precisely the opposite of the Russian model. It relies 
on agricultural reform and promotion of small-scale 
industry in the countryside (both almost absent in 
Russia); an export strategy based on components and 
manufactured goods (Russia exports almost none of 
either); high tariffs to protect infant industry; little 
privatization of state industry; subsidizing of state- 
owned concerns; and prevention of unemployment. 

There are in fact many reasons for thinking the 
Chinese economic model superior. The failure of both 
the Gorbachev and Yeltsin regimes to introduce agricul- 
tural reform has been a great tragedy. The focus on 
industrial privatization has diverted the attention of all 
managers and entrepreneurs from normal investment 
and performance activities to acquisition of property, 
takeovers, and defense against takeovers. The failure to 
craft a coherent tariff policy to protect an energetic 
export policy is clearly contrary to Russian economic 
interests—and even to those of the American multina- 
tional corporations that want to invest in Russia. 

If the past four years had produced the conditions 
for an upturn in the economy, the intense economic 
pain Russians have suffered might well be considered 
worthwhile, or at least politically tolerable. There is, 
however, little evidence pointing in this direction. The 
bulk of Russian taxes had been collected from state 
enterprises, and with the shock therapy applied since 
September, this source has begun to dry up. This 





2See Boris Yeltsin, The Struggle for Russia (New York: Times 
Books, 1994). This is a remarkably frank memoir that gives 
the reader a good sense of Yeltsin’s suspicions, emotions, 
and doubts. 


summer only 62 percent of the tax revenues projected 
in the budget were being collected, and the govern- 
ment increasingly attempted to control its spending 
through nonpayment of wages. Such arrears rose in 
June by 16 percent and stood at 3.4 trillion rubles in 
July—some 20 million man months of average salary. 


OVERRIDING ANIMOSITY 


If the economy does not begin to improve soon, the 
political situation in Moscow will become markedly 
unstable. Indeed, even economic improvement will not 
solve problems. Profitability will depend on large-scale 
layoffs, so far mainly postponed, and plants that make 
a profit will see strikes by workers seeking a piece of 
the pie. Virtually all private banks and investment 
funds are likely to collapse, as the wildly popular MMM 
fund did in July. The advertisements on the Moscow 
subway all offer interest rates of between 40 percent 
and 60 percent a year on foreign currency, and 
depositors are clearly being defrauded. If the funds in 
which citizens have deposited their privatization vouch- 
ers collapse, it will affect attitudes toward privatization. 

The greatest potential threat to stability in Russia lies 
in the military, which is deeply suspicious of American 
intentions and has no interest in an economic policy 
that destroys heavy industry and the defense industry. 
If the drop in tax revenues threatens the financing of 
the armed forces, the military may very well intervene. 
But the really hard questions are liable to arise if strikes 
or demonstrations break out. Elite military units re- 
fused to storm the parliament building last October 
until Yeltsin lieutenants tricked them into exposing 


‘themselves so that one of their troops was killed by a 


sniper.” Military forces are highly unlikely to act to 


. suppress popular strikes and demonstrations, and if 


they fail to do so, the regime will collapse. 

Any major political change, either initiated by Yelt- 
sin or directed against his government, will probably 
be accompanied by denunciations of Western eco- 
nomic advice. It is fairly certain to play into the hands 
of the forces in America that have been suspicious of 
the strategic partnership—all the more so if it is 
accompanied by more formal relations between Russia 
and the other union republics. 

Nevertheless, within a year of the 1968 Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, the West began negotia- 
tions on a major agreement with the Soviet Union on 
Germany, even though Americans were being killed in 
Vietnam at the time. Powerful geostrategic and eco- 
nomic considerations tend to override other factors. 
Russia’s military and its defense industry need integra- 
tion into the global economy, and both Russia and the 
West have a compelling interest in the creation of a 
partnership—an alliance, even—“‘from Vladivostok to 
Vancouver.” In the long and even the medium run, 
these interests are almost certain to prove decisive. Hi 
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“Compared to the tumultuous previous three years, 1994 has proved a relatively stable 

period for post-Communist politics in Russia. . . [But] Russia is still midway into one of 
the greatest social, economic, and political transformations ever undertaken. . . Calm in i 
the Kremlin does not necessarily signal the end of turmoil in society.” 





Russian Politics: 
The Calm Before the Storm? 


BY MICHAEL MCFAUL 


23, 1993, fundamentally altered the course of 

Russia’s political transition. Debilitating polariza- 
tion during the two years before between President 
Boris Yeltsin’s government and parliament had re- 
sulted in the virtual collapse of the Russian state. As 
Yeltsin explained when he announced the decree: “Al 
political institutions and politicians have been in- 
volved in a futile and senseless struggle aimed at 
destruction. A direct effect of this is the loss of 
authority of state power as a whole. . .” 

In an attempt to resolve this impasse, Yeltsin’s 
decree disbanded the 1,000-plus—member Congress of 
People’s Deputies and the Supreme Soviet, and simul- 
taneously called for a referendum on a new constitu- 
tion and elections for a new bicameral legislature, both 
to be held in December. But Decree No. 1400 could 
not be realized without bloodshed. Most members of 
the Congress of People’s Deputies regretted but ac- 


Peres Decree No. 1400, issued September 


cepted Yeltsin’s decree. However, a small, resolute ` 


group of deputies led by Congress Speaker Ruslan 
Khasbulatov and Russian Vice President Aleksandr 
Rutskoi combined forces with militant fascist and 
Communist groups to defy the presidential initiative by 
occupying the “White House,” the building that 
housed the Congress. The standoff ended on October 3 


and 4 as military forces loyal to Yeltsin first thwarted an - 


attack by parliamentary forces on the national televi- 
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sion station and the Moscow mayor’s office, and then 
counterattacked by shelling the White House itself. 
Russia’s peaceful revolution had ceased to be peaceful. 


THE DECEMBER SURPRISE 

The so-called “‘October events” created an inauspi- 
cious context for Russia’s first post-Communist elec- 
tion. Voters were asked to go to the polls just two and a 
half months after one branch of the government had 
forcefully liquidated the other. More generally, the 
two-year interval between the fall of communism in 
August 1991 and the first national election had further 
tainted Russia’s democratic beginning. Denied the 
opportunity to compete in elections during the eu- 
phoric moment after communism’s collapse, almost all 
Russia’s reformist political parties founded in 1990 
and 1991 had decayed or disappeared by fall 1993. 
Without elections or parliamentary seats, Russian 
political parties had no raison d’étre. During polarizing 
crises, including most notably the challenges to Yelt- 
sin’s presidency and the subsequent referendum on it 
in April 1993, Democratic Russia—the umbrella orga- 
nization for dozens of anti-Communist movements 
and parties that had spearheaded the struggle against 
communism in 1990 and 1991—remobilized to play a 
crucial role in helping the forces of reform coalesce. 
When not engaged in these struggles, however, Demo- 
cratic Russia took few constructive steps toward becom- 
ing a post-Communist political party. Thus no parties 
championing reform existed when Yeltsin announced 
the elections for the new parliament. 

More important, much had happened, most of it 
bad, between the attempted coup of August 1991 that 
precipitated the end of the Soviet era and December 
1993. Acute economic hardship in 1992 and 1993, 
including double-digit monthly inflation rates and 
catastrophic declines in production, helped sustain 
Soviet political groups such as the Communist and 
Agrarian Parties. Additionally, the collapse of the Soviet 
empire combined with these economic woes to stimu- 
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late the development of extreme nationalist parties and 
movements. Under these circumstances (and also 
considering that the election was held in the winter 
and not, as has been traditional, in the spring) it is 
difficult to think of a worse time for a first election after 
communism. 

Despite all this, most polls and political analysts 
predicted that Russia’s proreform forces would win the 
largest share of the vote. After all, only several months 
earlier Russian voters had firmly supported Yeltsin and 
his economic reform policies in the April referendum. 
Russia’s Choice, the liberal reformist electoral bloc 
headed by Yegor Gaidar, anticipated that it would win 
between 30 percent and 40 percent of the popular 
vote.! Polls conducted in October and early November 
suggested that Grigori Yavlinsky’s Yabloko electoral 
bloc would garner as much as 20 percent of the 
popular vote. Even in the worst-case scenario, reform- 
ist electoral blocs were certain they would constitute a 
solid majority in the Duma, the new lower house. 

They were wrong. To everyone’s surprise, Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s ultranationalist Liberal Democratic Party 
won 23 percent of the popular vote, and Russia’s 
Choice only 16 percent. With totals for its parties 
counted together, the antireformist bloc received 43 
percent of the vote compared with 34 percent for 
proreformist forces. 


INVITATION TO DEFEAT 

Without question, the explanation for this electoral 
outcome must begin with the economy and the 
“October events.” Two years of radical economic 
reform had produced dislocation, discontent, and 
uncertainty about the future—a recipe for a vote for the 
opposition. Judging by recent elections results in 
Poland, Lithuania, and even Russia’s own referendum 
that April, it should have shocked no one that a 
significant part of the electorate voted against those 
associated with market reforms. 

Moreover, the use of military force by one branch of 
government against another must have fueled apathy 
about and antipathy toward the “democrats” and the 
“democratic process.” Apathy was reflected in the low 











1The “popular vote” in the December 1993 elections 
actually represents only one of three ballots that voters cast 
in electing members of parliament. The 450 seats in the 
lower house were allocated according to a mixed system. 
Half went to candidates winning the most votes in single- 
constituency districts while the remaining 225 were allo- 
cated to parties according to a system of proportional 
representation for parties receiving at least 5 percent of the 
vote. The “popular” vote thus refers to how parties per- 
formed on the latter ballot. Balloting for the upper house 
employed a first-past-the-post system that awarded seats to 
the two candidates who received the highest number of votes 
in each district. 

2Of those who did vote, more than 15 percent cast their 
ballot for “none of the above.” 
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voter turnout: despite being the first true multiparty 
election in more than 70 years, barely 50 percent of the 
electorate voted.? Polls indicate that the majority of 
those who did not vote would have supported reform- 
ist parties. Antipathy resulting from October, though 
more difficult to measure, surely contributed to the 
success of political groups not affiliated with either 
side in the tragic events, as disenchanted reformers cast 
their ballot for Yavlinsky and newly mobilized antire- 
formers threw their support behind Zhirinovsky. 

These two factors, however, are not sufficient for 
explaining the election results. Opinion polls, while 
always suspect in Russia, had shown support for 
Russia’s Choice at nearly 30 percent, while only 2 
percent of those surveyed planned to vote for 
Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party. More proxi- 
mate factors—factors that had little to do with shock 
therapy or the October events—also shaped this very 
different outcome. 

First, the mixed electoral system for parliamentary 
races benefited the LDP. The system of proportional 
representation for parties used to apportion half the 
Duma seats allowed the party to ride on the coattails of 
its charismatic leader, Vladimir Zhirinovsky. Capturing 
23 percent of the popular vote on the party-preference 
list, the LDP won 57 seats in the Duma by this means. 
In single-constituency races, however, the party’s can- 


didates won only 5 seats in the Duma and none in the 
upper house, the Federal Council. In a pure majoritar- 
ian system, the Liberal Democratic Party would have 
won fewer than 10 seats. 

Second, the LDP ran the most effective campaign. 
Given the short electoral season, television was the 
only effective means of campaigning. After Russia’s 
Choice the well-funded Lop had more television time 
than any other party or bloc, and as an individual 
candidate Zhirinovsky had more television exposure 
than any of the others. Equally important, Zhirinovsky 
used his time very effectively. In his snappy, profession- 
ally produced commercials, he spoke in short sen- 
tences using simple language and addressed issues that 
concerned voters: housing for military officers, ‘‘unfair” 
prices in farmers markets, and the need for more 
police officers for crime-ridden cities. He lambasted 
the government, saying it was composed of theoreti- 
cians who cared little about the people. He identified 
scapegoats—gangsters from the Caucasus, Jews, the 
West—for Russia’s woes. In short, Zhirinovsky ex- 
plained everything and promised everything to every- 
one. 

In turning from the success of Zhirinovsky to the 
failures of the reformist forces, a significant factor was 
the split among “democrats.” Proreform forces ran as 
four separate electoral blocs—Russia’s Choice, Yab- 
loko, Party for Russian Unity and Accord (Pres), and 
Russian Movement for Democratic Reform (RDDR)— 
rather than one. While there were nuanced ideological 
differences between the four, the real source of division 
was personal ambition. These divisions had several 
deleterious consequences. Because the vote for demo- 
cratic parties in the party-preference balloting was split, 
the democratic defeat looked worse than it really was. 
(An electoral outcome in which a democratic coalition 
received 34 percent of the popular vote—the com- 
bined total for Russia’s Choice, Yabloko, pres, and the 
RDDR—would have looked quite different from the 
December outcome, in which the leading democratic 
party won just 15 percent.) 

In terms of parliamentary seats, the democrats could 
have acquired an additional 10 or 11 seats had the 
RDDR and its 4 percent of the popular vote been part of 
one of the proreform parties that exceeded the 5 
percent threshold. Even more important, however, was 
the effect of these splits on how the proreform parties 
conducted their campaigns. Gaidar and Yavlinsky 
spent most of their campaign time quarreling with each 
other rather than criticizing opponents such as 
Zhirinovsky. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the electoral 
results was that Yeltsin did not participate in the 
elections. With members of his government divided 
among several blocs, the president not only did not 
side with any electoral bloc, but refrained from speak- 
ing about the elections at all. His only public statement 
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about the elections during the campaign was a 10- 
minute national television address in which he urged 
voters to approve his draft constitution. Yeltsin’s 
nonparticipation left Russia’s Choice without a strong, 
charismatic figure to rally support. In previous elec- 
tions Yeltsin’s backers had been of two distinct variet- 
ies: Western-oriented liberal reformers from major 
metropolitan areas such as Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and Ykaterinburg (formerly Sverdlovsk), and anticorrup- 
tion, anti-elite, anti-Moscow voters in medium-sized 
cities in Siberia and the Far East. While Russia’s 
Choice could win the support of the former group, it 
had no chance with the latter without Yeltsin as their 
leader. It was captured instead by Zhirinovsky. 

Finally, the dreadful performance of the leading 
democratic bloc, Russia’s Choice, must be fully appre- 
ciated within the context of the democrats’ poor 
showing. Foremost among its weaknesses, Russia’s 
Choice lacked organization. Formally, the bloc had 
united seven different political movements and organi- 
zations when it convened its founding congress last 
October, less than two months before the election. In 
reality, the bloc was an incomplete fusion of new 
government elites, both federal and regional, from the 
Russia’s Choice movement with old grassroots activists 
from the Democratic Russia movement. The divisions 
between these two allies plagued the campaign effort in 
November and December. In many regions they were 
never resolved, resulting in several candidates from the 
same bloc running for one seat, handing Communists 
or nationalists the victory for as little as 15 percent of 
the vote. 

These splits were especially costly, since they kept 
Russia’s Choice from establishing any regional organi- 
zation. Thousands of posters were sent but not dis- 
played. Leaflets collected dust in regional offices. No 
coherent party message was developed that linked 
regional candidates to the Russia’s Choice party- 
preference list. Many local elites from Russia’s Choice 
who stood as candidates for single-constituency seats 
ran and won without identifying themselves as support- 
ers of Russia’s Choice. 

Complementing this lack of organization was the 
absence of an effective campaign strategy. The bloc’s 
chief strategist, Gennadi Burbulis, planned to create an 
image of a party already in power and destined to win 
in December. Russia’s Choice leaders thus promised 
nothing to voters, and instead insolently asserted there 
was no alternative to their course of reform but a return 
to the Communist system. To the extent that they did 
explain the government’s plan of action, Gaidar and 
others delivered long, monotonous, academic mono- 
logues on the macroeconomics of financial stabiliza- 
tion that were in stark contrast to the pithy, pointed 
ads aired by Zhirinovsky. 

This arrogant philosophy engendered a passive 
campaign. Little attempt was made to mobilize social 
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organizations to campaign for Russia’s Choice. But 
perhaps the greatest strategic error was the bloc’s 
failure to respond to Zhirinovsky. Instead of spelling 
out the implications of the Lpp leader’s campaign 
promises—wars with most neighboring countries and 
possibly even with the United States—Russia’s Choice 
decided not to challenge him directly. When it finally 
did in the last week of the campaign, the bloc paid for 
television time to run old Zhirinovsky speeches. Hop- 
ing to scare people into voting against him, the free 
exposure instead helped establish Zhirinovsky as the 
leading opposition candidate. 


FROM CHAOS, ORDER? 

Immediately after the election, most predicted con- 
tinued instability if not civil war in Russia. Radical 
voices in Russia’s Choice called on Yeltsin to liquidate 
the new parliament immediately and establish an 
authoritarian regime, saying this was the only way to 
avoid a fascist takeover. Resigning from the govern- 
ment after their electoral defeat, deputy prime minis- 
ters Yegor Gaidar and Boris Fyodorov predicted 
hyperinflation, price controls, and the end of privatiza- 
tion. Western commentators wamed that a new impe- 
rial Russia would soon be haunting the West.3 

In the long run these predictions may come true. But 
in the short run the exact opposite has been the case. 
Paradoxically, Russian politics has been more stable 
and “normal” during the first nine months of 1994 
than in the first two years after communism. This 
political stability has in turn served to sustain eco- 
nomic reform, not derail it. So far this year, the 
monthly inflation rates have not once exceeded 10 
percent, the voucher program for privatization was 
completed and the second stage of privatization and 
postprivatization restructuring announced, and price 
controls, while hinted at by Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin immediately after the election, have not 
been reinstated. After Russia’s Choice’s defeat, Cherno- 
myrdin boldly announced the “‘end of market romanti- 
cism.” To date, however, the end of the romantic 
period has meant further consolidation of practical 
economic reform. 


The More Powerful Government 

Progress on the economic front has resulted, in part, 
from a stabilization of Russia’s new political institu- 
tions and a formalizing of relations between them. 
While supporting Zhirinovsky’s LDP and other antire- 
formist groups such as the Agrarian and Communist 
parties in the parliamentary elections, Russian voters 
also ratified Yeltsin’s constitution. Compared to West- 


3See, for example, Zbigniew Brzezinski, “The Premature 
Partnership,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 73, no. 2 (March/April 
1994). 


ern constitutions, Russia’s new basic law grants inordi- 
nate power to the executive branch of government. By 
laying out the political rules of the game, however, this 
document—the first post-Communist Russian consti- 
tution—has so far helped smooth and regulate rela- 
tions between the president, the government, and the 
legislature. 

The new constitution has also aided in preventing 
political intervention on economic issues. Under the 
Soviet constitution, the economy was hostage to the 
whims of the Congress of People’s Deputies and the 
entire system of soviets subordinate to this “highest 
state organ.” The new constitutional configuration of 
the Russian state gives the Russian parliament a 
consultative role rather than primary responsibility for 
reforming and managing the economy. An antireform 
or fascist president could use these new tules for far 
different ends, but for now this political reform has 
furthered economic reform. 

This new institutional setting has allowed the prime 
minister to sustain most of the basic tenets of Gaidar’s 
reform program. Chernomyrdin has been emboldened 
to maintain a tight fiscal budget by establishing real 
interest rates for government credits from the Russian 
Central Bank and curtailing government subsidies to 
state enterprises. Rather than responding to requests 
for spending from the Duma, Chernomyrdin’s govern- 
ment submitted a federal budget to parliament this 
spring. With the (surprising) support of the Liberal 
Democratic Party, the budget was approved with only 
minor amendment. 

Approval of a new privatization law proved more 
difficult, but again demonstrated the preeminence of 
the executive in the formulation of strategic economic 
policy. After heated debate the Duma failed to approve 
the government’s draft law on privatization before its 
summer recess this July. The day after the chamber 
adjourned, Yeltsin signed Presidential Decree No. 
1535, implementing by fiat what the Duma had 
rejected. But signaling his desire to cooperate with the 
Duma, Yeltsin included in his decree several amend- 
ments that had been suggested during parliamentary 
discussions. Likewise, the decree explicitly stated that 
it is a temporary stand-in for a new law on privatiza- 
tion. With the decree in place, however, it will be 
difficult for the Duma to adopt a fundamentally 
different privatization law without risking major con- 
frontation with Yeltsin. 

Informally, Chernomyrdin also has established his 
authority as sole leader of the government. It must be 
remembered that Chernomyrdin has been prime minis- 
ter since December 1992. Nonetheless, the govern- 
ment was still split and Chernomyrdin’s personal 
authority questioned so long as radical reformers such 
as Gaidar and Fyodorov retained portfolios. After the 
election only one senior member of Gaidar’s original 
reform team—the deputy prime minister in charge of 
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privatization, Anatoli Chubais—remained in Cherno- 
myrdin’s government. 

The government, in fact, in no way represents the 
balance of forces elected in December. Civic Union, the 
bloc claiming to represent Chernomyrdin’s “centrist,” 
“industrialist” orientation, won only 2 percent of the 
popular vote, but Chernomyrdin’s government is domi- 
nated by like-minded people. At the same time the Lpp, 
which captured 23 percent of the vote, has no represen- 
tative in the government, while Russia’s Choice (having 
received 16 percent of the vote) and the Communist 
and the Agrarian parties (20 percent) have only one 
representative each in the government. 

In addition to this consolidation within his govern- 
ment, Chernomyrdin’s political stature has also risen 
because of Yeltsin’s decline. Since last October, Yelt- 
sin’s popular support has fallen gradually, reaching its 
nadir this summer. Yeltsin’s infrequent public appear- 
ances, in contrast with Chemomyrdin’s daily expo- 
sure, have created the impression that the prime 
minister is running the country. With questions about 
Yeltsin’s health a continual topic of gossip, many 
observers and political leaders have begun to discuss 
Chernomyrdin as Russia’s next president. 


The Less Fractious Parliament 

Few predicted that any good would come from the 
newly elected parliament, especially the Duma. A body 
that includes ultranationalists, neo-Communists, and 
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neoliberals was, by definition, not destined to govern. 
After one of the chamber’s first acts—a grant of 
amnesty to those who had participated in the August 
199] aborted putsch and the October 1993 ‘‘events”— 
many Yeltsin supporters reiterated their plea for him to 
dissolve the lower house before polarization between 
the executive and legislative branches of government 
crystallized. 

Since the amnesty vote, however, both the Duma 
and Federal Council have avoided direct confrontation 
with the president and the government. Possibly 
because of these threats of disbandment, as well as the 
chastening effect of what had happened to the previous 
parliament, Duma deputies focused on constructing an 
effective organization; institutional survival was the 
imperative. Their first and perhaps most important act 
was to create real incentives for deputies to organize as 
“fractions” —Russia’s equivalent of a parliamentary 
party. For example, chairmanships of committees were 
allocated proportionally according to fraction size. 
Deputies elected in single-constituency districts could 
only chair committees if they joined a fraction. Simi- 
larly, deputies voted to create a Duma Council com- 
prised of representatives from each fraction and 
committee, and this council was accorded the power to 
set the legislative calendar. To date the organizational 
decisions have stimulated the consolidation of the 
multiparty parliament. Whereas the vast majority of 
deputies in the old congress were “independents,” 
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only 11 representatives in the current legislature have 
not joined a political party or fraction. 

The reputation and effectiveness of the Duma have 
also been enhanced by the conduct of its officers. The 
speaker, Ivan Rybkin, from the Agrarian Party, has 
proved extremely adept at reaching compromise with 
all fractions in the Duma as well as working coopera- 
tively with other branches of government. From Gaidar 
to Zhirinovsky, almost all deputies have praised Rybkin 
for his outstanding leadership during a difficult time. 
Without detracting from Rybkin’s personal accomplish- 
ment, the new organization of parliament has also 
served to lessen tensions between members and ‘their 
leaders. Unlike in the Supreme Soviet and the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, Rybkin’s office does not 
maintain monopoly control over committee chair ap- 
pointments, staff assignments, or internal financial 
questions (including perks for individual deputies) in 
the Duma. These and other organizational changes 
have helped the Duma function more like a legislative 
body than its predecessor. 

Parliament’s upper house, the Federal Council, is 
deliberately not organized along party lines. Instead, 
members of this chamber have stronger regional affilia- 
tions; 42 of them are “heads of administration,” 
equivalent to the governor of an American state. The 
new constitution has relegated the Federal Council to a 
role closer to a consultative body concerning federal 
issues than a lawmaking legislative organ. As political 
decentralization continues, the real power and interest 
of the council’s regional leaders remains at the provin- 
cial and republic level. 


The Inchoate Political Forces 

The relative stability in government and parliament 
has not been reflected in a commensurate consolida- 
tion of political parties or civic organizations. While 
electoral blocs coalesced quickly to participate in the 
December elections, it remains uncertain whether they 
will.be around for the next parliamentary elections, 
scheduled for the end of 1995. The creation of new 
parties, a reshuffling of allies, and a reorientation of 
many existing political organizations are under way 
across the political spectrum. 

Among liberal reformist parties, disaggregation— 
not consolidation—continues. Immediately after the 
December elections, leaders from several reformist 
groups called for the formation of one prodemocratic, 
antifascist coalition. Though a congress to create such 
an organization is scheduled for this October, little 





4The National Salvation Front, created during fall 1992 and 
banned after the “October events,” was the closest approxi- 
mation to a united front of Communist and nationalist 
organizations. Significantly, Zhirinovsky was not a member 
of this coalition. 


progress has been made in constructing a workable 
coalition. On the contrary, the electoral blocs of 
December have begun to split rather than unite with 
other parties and movements. Four separate groups 
have emerged from the remnants of the Russia’s Choice 
bloc: Democratic Russia, which is planning to become 
a party this fall; the political party Democratic Russia’s 
Choice, headed by Gaidar, which held its founding 
congress in June; Russia’s Choice Movement, and the 
12th of December faction in the Duma. 

Yabloko is also showing signs of disintegration. Yuri 
Boldyrev, one of the three bloc’s original leaders, has 
effectively quit because of sharp disagreements with 
Yavlinsky. Likewise, two electoral parmers in the 
December elections—the Social Democratic Party of 
Russia and the Republican Party of Russia—are also 
considering leaving. After much hesitation Yavlinsky 
has begun to organize a national Yabloko movement in 
major regions throughout Russia, but it remains to be 
seen how successful this new association will be in an 
already crowded field. The Party for Russian Unity and 
Accord has taken few steps toward further organiza- 
tion, but has resisted invitations to join forces with 
other movements and parties. The Russian Movement 
for Democratic Reform, after failing to cross the 5 
percent threshold in the December elections, has all 
but disappeared. 

Centrists may run the government, but centrist 
parties and organizations are also in disarray. Civic 
Union, once considered the most powerful political 
group in Russia, has all but disappeared after its dismal 
showing in December. Nikolai Travkin’s Democratic 
Party of Russia, the one former Civic Union coalition 
member to break the 5 percent barrier, has also begun 
to decay with Travkin’s neglect of party activities since 
his appointment as deputy prime minister. The New 
Regional Politics fraction has pretensions to form a new 
centrist party focused on regional and industrial issues; 
however, voting records for this fraction indicate that 
its deputies have few common issues beyond being 
from regions outside Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Finally, Yuri Skokov, the former head of the Security 
Council, who is closely associated with the military- 
industrial complex, has begun courting allies to create 
yet another new party. The “center” thus remains 
amorphous. 

Since December the most active political groups 
outside parliament have been those affiliated with the 
so-called “red-brown” coalition—nationalist and Com- 
munist organizations such as the Liberal Democratic 
Party, the Communist Party of the Russian Federation, 
and new Communist patriotic groups such as Alek- 
sandr Rutskoi’s Derzhava (Power) and Soglasie vo imya 
Rossii (Accord in the Name of Russia). The term 
“red-brown coalition” has always been a misnomer 
since ultranationalist and neo-Communist groups have 
never succeeded in forming a durable united front.* 


Extremist nationalists such as Zhirinovsky have been 
shunned by Communists, while many patriotic groups 
reject Communist ideology as being just as Western, 
and thus as alien to the Russian soul, as capitalism. 
However, figures like Rutskoi and Gennadi Zyuganov 
have managed to close the gap between patriots and 
Communists by concentrating on themes important to 
both camps, such as distress over the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union and contempt for the mafia-dominated 


market. With polls indicating that more than two- . 


thirds of the Russian people have similar views regard- 
ing the collapse of the Soviet Union and crime, this 
political orientation could attract new support in the 
near future. 

Winning an election, of course, is only one way to 
power for authoritarian leaders. The heads of several 
militant groups—including Zhirinovsky and Rutskoi— 
have again hinted they will assume power by any 
means necessary. If they try, the Russian military will 
ultimately play the decisive role. The political loyalties 
and ideological orientation of this institution remain 
ambiguous, however. Officers have publicly expressed 
` their disappointment with the government’s handling 
of demobilization and the conversion of defense indus- 
tries to civilian production. Less publicly, they have 
also criticized Defense Minister Pavel Grachev for not 
defending the military’s interests inside the govern- 
ment. Renegade regional commanders such as General 
Aleksandr Lebed in Moldova expose the weakness of 
the Defense Ministry’s control over the army by defying 
Moscow and winning. Nonetheless, translation of this 
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discontent and disarray into support for a putsch 
seems unlikely since the military’s most recent involve- 
ment in domestic politics, in October 1993, proved 
tragic for all concerned. 


MIDSTREAM IN RUSSIA 

Compared to the tumultuous previous three years, 
1994 has proved a relatively stable period for post- 
Communist politics in Russia. The adoption of a new 
constitution has helped formalize the division of power 
between the different branches of government. Simi- 
larly, despite—or perhaps as a‘result of—its limited 
mandate, the new Russian parliament has been more 
effective than originally expected. Under Chernomyr- 
din’s direction, Russia’s post-December government 
has been more successful at implementing Gaidar’s 
reform program than Gaidar himself was. 

But focusing exclusively on these short-term stabiliz- 
ing tendencies serves to obfuscate many structural 
problems in society that remain unresolved. Russia is 
still midway into one of the greatest social, economic, 
and political transformations ever undertaken. As these 
revolutionary changes continue, the discontent that 
accompanies the reorganization of any society will 
continue for years if not decades. Under these circum- 
stances common-denominator ideologies such as na- 
tionalism and imperialism can quickly mobilize forces 
outside the state that are disenchanted with both the 
Communist past and the democratic present. Calm in 
the Kremlin does not necessarily signal the end of 
turmoil in society. a 
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Aftershock in Russia’s Economy 


BY PADMA DESAI 


enormous interest and controversy as a prescrip- it fail? What were its consequences? Where is the 
tion that promises a quick cure: if the mind is current reform heading? 
chaotic, set it right with a shock; if the tooth hurts, pull 
it out; if the chasm is deep, try crossing it in a single 


S hock therapy for reforming economies has aroused therapy, and was it really tried in Russia? If so, why did 


leap rather than building a bridge. WHAT IS SHOCK THERAPY? 
But the application of instant remedies to the The agenda for shock therapy has three critical 
problems of an economy can misfire, as it did in Russia components: first, extreme inflation in the economy 


in 1992. The economy- was plagued throughout 1993 must be flushed out by an abrupt tightening of the 
by the high inflation shock therapy was intended to do money supply (by slashing government borrowing 
away with. In the December 1993 parliamentary elec- from the central bank); second, the currency must be 
tions voters rejected Russia’s Choice, the party champi- pegged (to the dollar or some other currency) early in 
oning radical economic reform led by Yegor Gaidar, the the process; and finally, substantial foreign aid must be 
architect of shock therapy in Russia. Gaidar himself available in suppo tof the stabilization effort 
N liens ae m BIr pais In contrast, gradualists propose firm but gradual, 
ee Okeri and escalating, attacks on the budget deficit and 
adopted a gradualist program to deal with the eco- inflation, supported by smaller and more realistic aid 
nomic crisis. Shokovaya terapiya has, however, survived w and Wimona recourse to an early pegging of the 
exchange rate.! Both programs advocate price decon- 


as a permanent phrase in the Russian lexicon and an T 
enduring problem for millions of destitute citizens. trol and privatization of state-owned assets. 


In the meantime debate has continued on the | Policymakers agree on the need to curb hyperinfla- 
appropriate policy framework for Russian economic tion (price rises of 50 percent or more a month) 
reforms and the prospects for success, revolving around through a swift attack on the printing of currency that 
several specific questions: What indeed is shock fuels it. Government spending on defense, on subsi- 


dies to consumers, and on ailing farms and factories 
must be slashed right away. But if inflation is running 
below such extreme levels, the question of the rate at 





PapMaA Desar is Gladys and Roland Harriman Professor of 


Comparative Economics Systems at Columbia University. She is which it should be rolled back by reducing government 
currently co-directing a project, financed by the World Institute outlays becomes relevant, since the more drastic the 
for Development Economic Research, on the integration of the reduction, the higher the human costs of worker 


former centrally planned economies into the world trading and ; re ne 
financial system. Her book on Russian reform will be published layoffs, subsidy cutbacks, and decline in living stan- 


next year. dards. 
Foreign aid in large amounts can ease this pain by 


providing support to the budget, helping finance safety 
net provisions for poor people, unemployment compen- 








1The description of shock therapy is from Jeffrey Sachs, 
“Russia’s Struggle with Stabilization: Conceptual Issues and 


Evidence” (Paper presented at the Annual World Bank sation, and retraining for the jobless, whose numbers 
Conference on Development Economics, Washington, D.C., swell as unprofitable units are closed. 

April 28-29, 1994), p. 1. Details of the gradualist approach But where is the advantage of pegging the currency? 
are in Padma Desai, “Ease Up on Russia,” New York Times, It should also be made convertible for trading activity 
op-ed, December 10, 1993, p. A35; and “A Cure for Russia’s : i 

Ills that Is Marred by Errors of Analysis,” letter to the editor, so exporters can convert their rubles into dollars at the 
Financial Times, April 6, 1994, p. 14. fixed rate and importers can get the dollars they need 
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for purchases in exchange for rubles. If the incentives 
of market prices are to work (following price decontrol 
at home), a Russian buyer should be able to import 
cheaper products from abroad and a Russian exporter 
should be able to compete effectively in foreign mar- 
kets: a convertible currency thus helps bring in correct 
relative prices and effective competition from abroad in 
the traded items. These competitive pressures would 
create a chain reaction in the domestic economy 
adjusting in response to price decontrol. While these 
adjustments are taking place, the fixed exchange rate is 
supported by a stabilization fund. 

But there is a fly in the therapeutic ointment. Prices 
would rise suddenly and steeply from levels set under 
the command economy and then stabilize if monetary 
control and fiscal discipline continued to prevail. If 
higher prices lead to demands for higher wages and 
those brakes are not applied, however, the economy 
can spiral into hyperinflation; on the other hand, if 
financial and budgetary discipline holds under these 
circumstances, there can be massive unemployment. 

By contrast, gradualism’s advocacy of measured but 
decisive control of inflation is based on a sensible 
assessment of domestic political acceptability and 
outside help in support of the program. Factory 
closures and a rise in unemployment stretch over a 
longer period. The exchange rate is allowed to fluctuate 
(as currently in Russia), and settles down to a realistic 
level as the economy stabilizes. 

Was shock therapy tried in Russia? Opinions differ. 
Former Finance Minister Boris Fyodorov answers with 
a resounding nyet: “‘Many people in the West, it seems, 
prefer to close their eyes to the fact that there never was 
any shock therapy, ever, in Russia.” A leading protago- 
nist of such therapy, Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs, 
concurs: “Contrary to recent commentary, ‘shock 
therapy’ did not fail in Russia. It was never tried.” 

I will argue here that the Gaidar program was shock 
therapy vintage in its design and in its consequences 
until the fall of 1992. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE FACT 

The shock prescription of an abrupt cutback in the 
government budget deficit was applied lock, stock, and 
barrel by Gaidar when he launched market reforms in 
January 1992, just after the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union. 


Boris Fyodorov, “Moscow without Mirrors,” New York 
Times, op-ed, April 1, 1994, p. A35; and Jeffrey Sachs, 
“Betrayal,” The New Republic, January 31, 1994, p. 19. ’ 

3In fact, Sachs in the previously cited article marshals the 
evidence in support of financial stabilization to argue that the 
IMF did not come up with the necessary help (to be 
augmented by the Group of 7 countries) in time even though 
the Gaidar plan had achieved “temporary stabilization” by 
drastically scaling back the budget deficit. 
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Thus the federal deficit for the first quarter of 1992 
was to be reduced to zero from an official estimate for 
1991 of 17 percent of gross domestic product (21 
percent according to the International Monetary Fund). 
Defense outlays, state-financed investments, and subsi- 
dies to consumers and industry were slashed. These 
cuts were Soviet-style: they did not come out of 
consultations with the parliament or the people. Local 
governments were told to find their own resources if 
they wanted to subsidize citizens’ purchases of basic 
foodstuffs and services. Indexation linking the earnings 
of state employees and pensioners to the cost of living 
was scrapped. Prices were almost wholly decontrolled. 

Prices jumped by 300 percent that January. People 
saw the worth of their cash savings take a sudden dive. 
The loss of indexation added to state workers’ insecu- 
rity. There were also fears of large-scale unemployment 
from the proposed stoppage of budgetary support to 
industry. The social safety net, in the form of unemploy- 
ment insurance, was still far from adequate. 

How severe did the shock turn out to be? How long 
did it last? 

The answer can be found in the sharp decline in the 
rate of inflation stretching beyond the summer of 1992. 
The abrupt squeeze on government borrowing from the 
central bank produced the expected inflation control, 
bringing monthly price rises down in August 1992 to 9 
percent—which tumed out to be the lowest level in 
1992 and 1993.3 Why did the performance fail to 
continue beyond fall 1992? 


WHERE IT WENT WRONG: ECONOMICS 

The reasons for shock therapy’s failure were both 
economic and political: The macroeconomic stabiliza- 
tion did not endure because the microeconomic units— 
the farms and the factories—did not respond to price 
signals according to market economy norms. The 
Gaidar program naively assumed that in response to 
the new relative price regime, managers would lay off 
workers in unprofitable factories and the workers 
would move on to profit-making units; that the manag- 
ers, like their counterparts in market economies, 
would choose to make ends meet, and failing that, 
would declare bankruptcy rather than seek financial 
support from the government budget as before. 

This textbook response did not materialize because 
the problems faced by a Russian factory manager in the 
military and heavy industries were formidable—as they 
still are, almost three years later. A great deal of 
production has to switch from heavy machinery, 
military items, and unwanted materials to consumer 
goods—requiring many decisions on which product 
lines to initiate, machines to retool, and new technolo- 
gies to adopt. 

Should the nuclear submarine factory in Severod- 
vinsk start producing oil and gas drilling platforms or 
commercial tankers, barges, and tugboats? Should the .- 
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submarine manufacturer in Nizhni Novgorod convert 
to domestic kettles’ and irons? The challenges of this 
unprecedented “creative destruction” go beyond the 
normal decisions of a corporate manager in a market 
economy. 

And who among the highly trained technicians 
should be handed the pink slip? Personnel at Russian 
plants, from skilled engineers to unskilled laborers, live 
in housing provided by the factory. In the defense 
industry towns of Arzamas, Chelyabinsk, and Krasno- 
yarsk, where technicians service nuclear warheads and 
build rockets, cannons, tanks, and ships, orders have 
declined, but workers cannot be removed because they 
have nowhere to go. The long socialist tradition of 
paternalism toward workers reinforces managerial resis- 
tance to layoffs. As one Soviet-era factory manager said: 
“I have risen to the rank of a manager after 30 years in 
this factory. The workers are my family. When they 
have problems, they do not run to Yegor Gaidar and 
Boris Fyodorov, who threaten their livelihood. They 
come to me.” 

It is, therefore, unsurprising that macroeconomic 
stabilization failed later in 1992 because the hoped-for 
reaction of factory managers to price signals did not 
come about. Those running Russia’s industries were 
simply not ready to risk factory closures and substan- 
tial layoffs. 


WHERE IT WENT WRONG: POLITICS 

Management's rejection of radical economic reform 
found ready acceptance in the Supreme Soviet. It raised 
opposition among centrists there and particularly 
among the Communists, who regarded the program as 
an ideological attack on the planned system. Economi- 
cally unworkable, shock therapy turned out to be 
politically unacceptable. 

Shock therapists rule out the need for political 
consensus that characterizes “hesitant democratiza- 
tion.” Rather, the recommended strategy entails outwit- 
ting the old guard by identifying a political window of 
opportunity and launching tough reforms right away. 
Evidently such windows opened up in Poland in 1989 
after liberation from the Soviet empire and in Russia in 
1991 after the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Thus Anders Åslund writes that “the paramount 
task of the new noncommunist leadership must be to 
build a new state as simply and fast as possible. There 
is neither opportunity or skill nor time for any sophisti- 
cation.”’* Speed, toughness, and timing mark the Sachs 
agenda as well. In Sachs’s view, a handful of Russian 
reformers in the finance ministry and the central bank 





‘Details are in Anders Åslund, “The Importance of Democ- 
racy for the Economic Transformation of Post-Communist 
Countries” (Paper presented at the Journal of Democracy 
conference on ‘Economic Reform and Democracy,” Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 5-6, 1994), p. 4. 


could launch the “big bang” because the president was 
popular and the populace acquiescent at the start of 
1992—an assumption that subsequent opposition 
showed was a mistake. In particular, the macroeco- 
nomic stabilization could not be sustained after fall 
1992 because escalating political opposition ruled out 


- monetary control and fiscal discipline. The program , 


also floundered because it assumed massive foreign 
assistance that it failed to procure. The mounting 
political turmoil that followed the launching of shock 
therapy operated at three levels. The fast-paced pro- 
gram led to increasing polarization in 1992 and 1993 
between the executive and legislative branches of the 
central government and between Moscow and the 88 
territorial units of the Russian Federation. Last year 
also witnessed the exit and entry of cabinet ministers, 
with President Boris Yeltsin orchestrating an apparent 
centrist balance between reformers and conservatives 
in the government. 


The Executive Branch vs. the Legislative Branch 

The legislators elected to the old Russian parliament 
in 1990 were a mixed bag of reforming democrats, 
ardent Communists, and a fringe of diehard national- 
ists and extreme (Soviet) unionists ready to go beyond 
the war of words to resurrect old times. The member- 
ship was one-third reformist and one-third antireform 
extremists (including the Communists), and the remain- 
ing element, known as boloto, or marsh, moved in 
either direction. 

The January 1992 shock brought out a variety of 
voices. But increasingly, proreform centrists, who were 
against the program’s swift pace, joined ranks with the 
old faithfuls who saw it as designed to accomplish the 
political goal of destroying the Communist planned 
system. By August 1992 the Supreme Soviet had forced 
the government to bail out bankrupt factories. By 
September 1993 it was ready to push the (1993) 
budget deficit to 25 percent of GDP. The escalation 
culminated with the dissolution of parliament, the 
attack on the parliament building in Moscow, and the 
December elections. 


The Center vs. the Periphery 

Friction between the central government and Rus- 
sia’s regions and municipalities was brought out into 
the open over time by the hasty fiscal measures of early 


-1992. In the grand swoop designed to roll back the 


federal deficit, a number of items were summarily 
taken out of the budget and passed on to lower levels 
without a proper agreement on the principles of 
financial rearrangements between the center and the 
regions. 

In the Soviet era the regions had been responsible 
for education, health care, culture, housing, local road 
building, and the like, but they received the necessary 
funds from the center. In 1992 federal programs such 


as capital investments in rural areas, subsidies for 
livestock products, and development of local passenger 
transport were shifted to the regions without matching 
finances. The ad hoc nature of the rearrangement 
continued into last year: the 1993 budget initially 
proposed that the regions keep between 5 percent and 
50 per cent of value-added taxes, with the minimum to 
be kept by the highest contributors. The center would 
then redistribute the tax revenue as it saw fit. 

Other forces, such as ethnic identity, were pulling 
the regions away. from Moscow, but the center’s 
perceived fiscal arm-twisting of resource-rich areas was 
increasingly pushing the ‘‘primeval Russian lands” 
into demands for economic autonomy. The center 


capitulated to the more vociferous claimants, further . 


weakening the tenuous fiscal arrangements. By last fall 
almost 30 of the 88 components of the Russian 
Federation had unilaterally cut back their tax contribu- 
tions to Moscow. 


The Polarization in the Cabinet 

Throughout 1993 Yeltsin had to contend with two 
opposing pressures: he had to have a radical finance 
minister to control inflation, so that the International 
Monetary Fund would release its promised aid; and he 
also, to pacify parliament, had to have a conservative 
component in the cabinet, arguing for a production 
boost via industrial subsidies. By September he faced 
defeat on both counts. Parliament voted to triple the 
budget deficit (from the original 8 trillion rubles) and 
the IMF refused to release the second tranche of a 
promised $3 billion in funding. At the same time, the 
divisions in the cabinet were laid out by radical 
ministers on national television and by the Western 
media, bringing the discussion down to its lowest 
level. All this made Western policymakers and interna- 
tional business wonder whether there was a function- 
ing government in Russia. 

The “consequences of the consequences” —to bor- 
row a phrase from Pasternak—were the results of the 
December 1993 elections. 

Gaidar’s reformist party, Russia’s Choice, received 
only 15 percent of the ballots cast, signaling Russian 
voters’ rejection of radical reform. With the vote for the 
other mildly reformist parties added, the proreform 
total came to 34 percent. By contrast, Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s ultranationalist Liberal Democratic Party 
captured the largest share of the vote, with 23 percent. 
The three hard-line parties together took 43 percent 

In short, the composition of the new parliament 
dictated the adoption of a gradual transition, implying 
a firm rather than an abrupt reining in of inflation and 
an avoidance of extreme financial stabilization mea- 
sures that could once again bring in polarization 
between the government and lawmakers. The new 
government has so far demonstrated a willingness to 
work with the new parliament, in contrast with the 
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‘days when shock therapists summarily announced 


their program without political dialogue and persua- 
sion. Parliament in June adopted the government’s 
budget proposal. 

With the departure of Gaidar and Fyodorov, the 
Chernomyrdin cabinet is more cohesive. The prime 
minister, unlike the reforming “technocrats,” is a 
“manager” who can likely make the necessary reforms 
palatable. Finally, several regions, parliamentary fac- 
tions, and industry groups signed a civil accord in April 
pledging to help prevent violence and resolve differ- 
ences within the bounds of the constitution. These 
developments mark a step—if a shaky one—in the 
direction of national consensus. 


AID FOR THE GIANT 

While Russian politics seems to have settled down 
into a give-and-take mode within and between the 
various branches and levels of government, the affluent 
industrial democracies of the Group of Seven have also 
moved to a realistic and positive involvement with the 
reform process. The G-7 aid strategy of converting 
Russia into a benign democracy and functioning mar- 
ket economy is to be marked by continuous engage- 
ment with the reforming agenda of the new government 
and full awareness that there will be ups and downs 
over the long haul. But massive aid flows, as demanded 
by Sachs and said by him to be necessary for shock 
therapy’s success, are ruled out as unrealistic. Mega- 
bucks for Russia will not be forthcoming in the 
foreseeable future, with the competing calls for funds 
for domestic uses in the cash-strapped G-7 countries; 
only steadily expanding successes, carefully nurtured 
and seen to be politically credible, can overcome the 
widespread skepticism that Russia can productively 
absorb very large aid inflows. 

But smaller commitments tailored to the unfolding 
gradualist program are another matter. The IMF's 
approval in May of the second tranche of $1.5 billion 
for Russia signaled support for the government’s plan, 
which anticipates inflation of between 5 percent and 7 
percent a month by the end of the year and a 1994 
budget deficit target not exceeding 10 percent of GNP. 
(This target is close to the actual 1993 deficit; by 
contrast, the IMF had insisted in 1992 that Russia pare 
its budget deficit to 5 percent of GDP.) 

The inflation rate for June of 5 percent marks a 
steady drop in prices in the first half of the current year. 
But industrial output continues to decline too. Before 
the economy begins an upturn, workers will have been 
laid off in huge numbers and bankrupt factories will 
have ceased to exist. Indeed, in the third year of its 
transition to an economy free of high inflation, Russia 
has entered the toughest phase to date. Whether it 
stays on track will depend on how the leadership 
manages the politics of the economic agenda. a 
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Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the Unholy Fool 


BY MARK YOFFE 


ith his unexpected triumph in Russian 
\ Ñ / parliamentary elections last December, 
Vladimir Volfovich Zhirinovsky, the leader 
of the victorious Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), sud- 
denly attained a pinnacle of notoriety. Outside Russia, 
Zhirinovsky is still known largely for his buffoonish 
antics and semiabsurd extremist statements. Compari- 
sons of Zhirinovsky and his party with Adolf Hitler and 
German National Socialism made the image even more 
repulsive, and have often led to outright dismissal of 
the Zhirinovsky phenomenon. But an examination of 
the man’s writings and speeches, along with those of 
his political entourage, may shed light on his and his 
party’s views and platform and help explain his 
mysterious appeal among Russians. 

First, Zhirinovsky’s thinking does not necessarily 
correspond fully to that of other high officials and 
ideologues of the Liberal Democratic Party. The party’s 
elders espouse a motley collection of nationalist and 
extremist ideas ranging from the absurd to the quite 
reasonable. They include the romantic nationalism of 
Sergei Zharikov, the former “minister of culture and 
youth affairs” in Zhirinovsky’s shadow government, 
the romantic extremism of writer Eduard Limonov, a 
former “minister of security”; and the utterly racist, 
anti-Semitic, anti-Muslim, expansionist views of other 
“cabinet” members and ideologues. 


Even on anti-Semitism there is no unity among the | 


party leader’s entourage, or even clarity in Zhirinovsky’s 
own mind. Zhirinovsky himself has never openly 
displayed an outright hostility toward Jews; he can be 
said to be somewhat-negative, but not more than that. 
At times he is even eager to liken Russian Jews who 
emigrated to the West, of whose successes in the new 
life he is proud—as he says in his political autobiogra- 
phy, The Last Thrust South—with ethnic Russians. This 
is anathema to any “real” Russian nationalist Jew-hater 
of the type found among the members of the Pamyat 





Mark YorFE, a consultant to the European division of the Library 
of Congress, has written widely on Russian culture and Soviet 
counterculture. 


(Memory) movement, for whom “Russian” can under 
no circumstances mean being Jewish. 

The ambiguity of Zhirinovsky’s personal attitude 
toward Jews is underlined by the fact that he has never 
made up his mind about his own origins. For a long 
time he has refused to acknowledge that his father was 
a Jew, saying instead that he was a lawyer or that he 
came from a “multinational family.” But in a recent 
interview with the Israeli newspaper Maariv, he appar- 
ently admitted his father’s Jewishness, saying he had 
never denied it and is proud of his father. 

In his autobiography, Zhirinovsky’s stress on the 
fact that he comes from a “multinational” family— 
“The husbands of some of [my] cousins were not 
Russian. My aunt’s husband was Mordovian. . . Cous- 
in’s husband was Ossetian or Adygeian”—a family he 
characterizes as a “typical average Russian family,” 
together with the mystery with which he likes to- 
surround his father’s nationality, points in the direc- 
tion of an important conclusion regarding his national- 
ist views. A detailed analysis of his writings shows that 
Zhirinovsky’s use of the word “Russian” is purely 
generic. It serves as a substitute for the term “Soviet,” 
and carries the same historical and ideological freight. 
For Zhirinovsky, all the people of the former Soviet 
Union, whether Georgians, Turkmen, Tatars, Moldo- 
vans, Ukrainians, Kyrgyz, or even Jews, are—Russians. 
Russia he thinks of not as a nation but as an empire. 
Geographically, his Russia is fully equated with the 
Soviet Union. Therefore, Zhirinovsky cannot be viewed 
as a true Russian nationalist, but is seen to be a Russian 
(Soviet-style) imperialist and expansionist. 

Nowhere in his writings does Zhirinovsky embrace 
any conception of Russia and Orthodoxy as mystically 
entwined to form an almost mythological entity, he 
lacks a sentimental tragic fondness for Russia, or any 
inherited predisposition to understand the essence of 
Russia—to hear the “voice of Russian blood” so clearly 
audible to Russian nationalists such as the “village” 
writers Vasily Belov and Valentin Rasputin, the theore- 


_ tician of Russian revivalism Igor Shafarevich, or his 
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own former “minister of culture,” punk rocker Zhari- 


kov. Lacking deep emotion for Russia as well as an 
understanding of the “Russian idea,” Zhirinovsky 
speaks of his future Russia as a homeland of many 
happily coexisting people, “where Russia will gain its 
national self-perception together with an international 
one, and not to elevate Russians and to lower the other 
peoples, but to elevate Russians and to elevate all who 
live next to them, on all this Eurasian continent from 
Brest to Kabul, from Yamal to Stambul.” And by 
“Russians,” he goes on to say, he means “all who 
speak and think in Russian.” All this hardly qualifies 
Zhirinovsky as a nationalist, but rather, makes him an 
internationalist, paradoxical as it sounds. This explains 
the constant tension between Zhirinovsky and the-true 
nationalist movements in Russia, such as Pamyat. 


Go SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 

Zhirinovsky’s geopolitical agenda grows naturally 
out from his imperialist ideas and is essentially very 
simple, though complicated by the many attitudes he 
has developed regarding different countries. His doc- 
trine is built on one concept: the Last Thrust South. In 
Zhirinovsky’s view of Russian history, all bad things, all 
plagues, wars, and invasions, come from the south— 
“the south” being for him a vague entity comprising 
. Transcaucasia,. Iran, Afghanistan, and Turkey— 
Turkey being the greatest evil. This entire region, 
according to Zhirinovsky, is being consumed in a fire of 
tribal and interethnic warfare, endangering and impov- 
erishing its northern neighbor, Russia. To achieve 
lasting peace on the Eurasian continent, these restless 
southern nations must be pacified and incorporated 
into a friendly empire, whose name will be Russia. - 

To extend the benefits all over the globe, Zhirinovsky 
suggests that the United States, western Europe, China, 
and Japan follow the Russian example and make their 
own thrust south—with the United States grabbing 
Central and South America, Europe conquering Africa, 
and Japan and China taking the lands south of them 
under their total control. Thus the spheres of influence 
will run from north to south and will never overlap, 
which will lead to peace between major players and 
prosperity for them as well as for those who fall under 
their domination. All this will take place in an atmo- 
sphere of the broadest possible pluralism, tolerance, 
and respect for the culture and human dignity of the 
smallest existing ethnic groups—some of which, of 
course, will have to be “pacified” a bit first. This will 
also be good for the environment, since airplanes will 
have no need to crisscross the globe but will fly mostly 
from north to south and back, resulting in less 
pollution and disruption of nature. 

This scheme is complicated by Zhirinovsky’s un- 
friendly attitude toward some countries, which is 
where the ambiguities begin. If he is clearly negative 
about Turkey, then his sentiments toward Japan and 
Germany are less certain. Zhirinovsky made memo- 
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rable postelection promises to turn Germany into 
Chernobyl and Japan into a combined Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki for their arrogance toward the Russians. But 
at the same time he is proud of the favor in which he is 
held by certain German right-wing personalities. And 
he envisions for both Germany and Japan a central role 
in his utopia: Germany, for instance, will remain one of 
the major territorial units in Europe after the final 
division. 


ATTRACTING THE YOUNG 

Zhirinovsky and the LDP’s success in the December 
elections for the new parliament—winning 22.8 per- 
cent of the total vote—can be attributed to two main 
factors: first, Zhirinovsky ensured the support of 
Russian youth, and second, he created for himself a 
very clever public persona. 

Of the many parties on the ballot, Zhirinovsky’s was 
the only one to make any substantial effort to attract 
younger voters. The Lpp created and touted a separate 
agenda for issues of concern to youth. From the very 
beginning, Zhirinovsky’s shadow cabinet, unlike that 
of any other party, had a “minister of culture and youth 
affairs.” And the post was occupied not by some old 
Komsomol hack but by the charismatic Sergei Zhari- 
kov, known to the majority of Russian youth not as a 
politician but as one of the country’s most celebrated 
rock personalities. 

Zharikov was the lead singer, lyricist, and drummer 
of the Moscow punk rock band DK, famous for its 
uncompromising anti-Soviet posture. A hero of the 
countercultural underground resistance during the 
period, Zharikov managed to combine the seemingly 
uncombinable in his creative career—playing rock 
music and being an active member of the ultranational- 
ist Pamyat movement. With his indisputable revolution- 
ary credentials and musical talent, his erudition and 
his complex aesthetic, philosophical, and_ political 
views expressed in his numerous essays, Zharikov has 
a sure grip on the admiration of both blue-collar and 
intellectual youth. And while he officially left the 
shadow cabinet in February 1993, though remaining 
an LDP consultant on youth affairs, he single-handedly 
legitimized Zhirinovsky’s party in the eyes of thou- 
sands of young people. Zharikov’s influence is evident 
in Zhirinovsky’s musical tastes—the party leader claims 
to like rock, naming as his favorite bands Corrosion of 
Metal (Moscow’s foremost heavy metal group, incorpo- 
rating absurdist and often obscene performance art 
into their act) and Civil Defense (the preeminent 
Russian punk rock outfit). 


THE FOOL OF GOD 

Zhirinovsky’s public image is modeled not primarily 
after Hitler’s, as is often commented on both in Russia 
and the West—though the top leader has definitely 
borrowed certain purely visual antics from the Fuehrer. 
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Rather, his image is deeply rooted in the Russian 
conservative tradition, evoking the likes of Vasily 
Rosanov, a philosopher of the early twentieth century, 
and Archpriest Avvakum, a fiery seventeenth-century 
preacher and leader of the archconservative “Old 
Believers” religious movement. 

The public persona Zhirinovsky has created contains 
a large dose of Bakhtinian carnivalesque stylistics and 
the Russian holy fool (yurodivye). The fools of Christ, in 
Russian-Byzantine tradition, were street preachers 
known for their ability to say openly to any authority, 
even the czar and his ministers, any sort of truth— 
often in a very crude and insulting manner. Holy fools 
embrace selfhumiliation and self-abasement, then get 
up from the dirt and present themselves to the world in 
their revealed spiritual beauty and power. The holy fool 
as social critic unmasks through his actions and 
writings those elements of reality that do not corre- 
spond to his idea of the ideal. To do this, he turns the 
world inside out—reality is made unreal and unreal 
things are presented as truth, and the most serious 
political and philosophical issues of the day are 
couched in obscenities and absurdities—all to shock 
the audience into enlightenment and mock opponents. 
In the Old Russian tradition of political polemic such 
approaches date back to Ivan the Terrible, who in his 
famous correspondence with the apostate prince An- 
drei Kurbsky makes use of the stylistics and rhetoric of 
the holy fools. 

All these are pathological sadistic-humorous tenden- 
cies, akin in their essence to medieval carnivalesque 
torturing of the dethroned czar/clown. For Zhirinovsky, 
the dethroned czar/clown is former Economics Minis- 
ter Yegor Gaidar, the architect of Russian shock 
therapy; President Boris Yeltsin; or whoever else he 
perceives as his opposition. His attacks on his oppo- 
nents and their constituencies are deliberately absurd. 
He does not really claim Alaska for Russia, but he 
needs the claim: it is part of his style, to say and do 
things so utterly absurd he can always disclaim them as 
a joke or eccentricity. But the claim, so frivolously open 
and straightforwardly irresponsible, resonates in many 
ways in the hearts of his audience. 

Zhirinovsky is a one-man performance piece, a 
happening, his role that of the colorful cretin who 
perpetually scandalizes and fascinates the crowd. The 
technique was successfully used for years by 
Zhirinovsky’s former “minister of security,” Eduard 
Limonov, author of the novel That’s Me Eddie,the most 
scandalous Russian book of the late twentieth century. 
Employing it, Limonov managed to stay in the spot- 
light for a long while, and has acquired a reputation as 
one of Russia’s most notorious literary personalities— 
which has little to do with the quality of his prose. 
Zhirinovsky has adopted Limonov’s principle that any 
publicity is good publicity, and he persistently brings 
himself to the media’s and the public’s attention, 
steadily beefing up his notoriety. 


Some Russians, especially young ones, say they 
voted for Zhirinovsky and the Lop just for the heck of it. 
(This excludes those who did it as a protest against 
Yeltsin-Gaidar democrats, who fell out of favor with 
young voters, particularly those with leftist leanings, 
because of the government’s antidemocratic and vio- 
lent actions before and during the October suppression 
of the parliamentary mutiny.) They never imagined that 
Zhirinovsky, whom they regarded as a joke, would do 
so well in the elections, and their shock was great when 
they learned that he and his party had won with their 
help. 


SOVIET EVERYMAN 

But one must never lose sight of the fact that 
Zhirinovsky’s image is more calculated and sophisti- 
cated than it appears. Zhirinovsky has cultivated in his 
public persona what the Russian formalist critic Viktor 
Shklovsky has characterized as “kitchen realism.” This 
style presumes a shameless disclosure of intimate 
details about oneself—in Zhirinovsky’s case, primarily 
in his autobiography. These are not necessarily sexual, 
but more often shamelessly frank descriptions of the 
psychological drama the leader lived through as an 
unhappy child in a big and not particularly close 
family, with a mother exhausted by hard, humiliating 
work. Zhirinovsky was the smallest and the weakest, 
underfed, ugly, badly dressed, and often without 
shoes. His descriptions of his daily life back then are 
full of foul smells, cold, hunger, discomfort. This ugly 
duckling grows up to be an equally ugly gander—an 
educated homo sovieticus, a typical lumpenized Soviet 
professional, for whom years of emotional deprivation, 
without friends or serious feelings for his wife or son, 
left only one niche for self-fulfillment: politics. 

This picture of a miserable, underpaid Soviet man 
suffering from poor living conditions and awful diet is 
instantly recognizable by millions of Zhirinovsky’s 
peers. Hence the appeal. In videos, Zhirinovsky, display- 
ing a hairy beer belly, drinks vodka and gesticulates 
exaggeratedly; elsewhere he speaks of himself as being 
rude with girls; and he has proven time and again that 
he can sling verbal abuse around and does not shy 
away from the occasional fistfight. He is like everyone 
else, and even better—he has an education, speaks 
(with deliberate carelessness) foreign languages, has 
traveled abroad, has political experience and a bunch 
of crazy ideas and no fear of the authorities or the West. 
But most of all—and this is particularly clear after a 
reading of his book—he is not about substance but 
about style. And indeed he has one, as ancient as 
medieval carnival jesters and as modern as perfor- 
mance art. His style is national and therefore easily 
recognizable—he is a runaway from the darkest depths 
of Russian history, or from the pages of Russian 
literature, a Dostoyevsky character incarnated. So far 
this style works. Zhirinovsky for president in 1996? Ml 





“If the states of Asia and Africa after the withdrawal of the European colonial empires are 


any guide, then ethnic conflict in the former Soviet Union is likely to be bitter, violent, and 


protracted.” 





Nationalism and the Legacy of Empire 
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the disintegration of the last great European 

colonial empire. Just as when the European 
powers withdrew from their colonies, the 15 former 
Soviet republics, now all independent countries, are 
experiencing a host of problems: economic disloca- 
tion, weak political structures, ethnic tension, and 
even warfare. 

Although not the sole source of these woes, a 
significant contributing factor is the emergence of 
nationalism. Nationalism, of course, is not necessarily 
destructive; indeed, it is something that occurs in 
virtually all nations and can be a unifying force within 
them. But just as happened in many third world 
countries when they gained independence, an often 


T= breakup of the Soviet Union in 1991 marked 


vengeful form of nationalism has developed in the- 


former republics. Some brands are expansionist— 
especially in Russia. And while the nationalisms of 
most non-Russian republics are not expansionist, they 
tend at a minimum to be centered around a specific 
ethnic group and to exclude those outside it. 

Some observers are convinced that especially viru- 
lent forms of nationalism are inherently temporary. 
While home to a highly defensive nationalism at first, it 
is argued, new nations gradually acquire the experience 
‘and self-confidence that allow them to put aside 
nationalist policies recognized as counterproductive.! 
The many third world states that used to ban or 
Severely restrict Western investment in the domestic 
economy but now actively seek it provide examples of 
this. 

Many observers see democratization as a leading 
means by which extreme nationalism is ameliorated. 
The theory is that democracies do not go to war with 
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each other or engage in civil wars because they resolve 
their conflicts through peaceful methods. That most of 
the former Soviet republics have either embarked on 
the path toward democratization or at least stated their 
intention to do so, appears to offer the hope that 
extreme varieties of nationalism might be tempered by 
democratic institutions offering alternative channels 
for conflict resolution. 

Perhaps ethnically exclusive nationalisms in the 
post-Soviet states will recede as a result of democratiza- 
tion, economic development, or other positive factors, 
but it is highly doubtful this will occur anytime soon. 
For there exists in the former Soviet Union, as in many 
parts of the third world, a problem that serves to 
heighten insecurity, and thus to enhance extreme 
nationalism: that the existing borders were drawn by 
the imperial power not to reflect actual ethnic and 
national differences, but for its own convenience. 

It is not clear whether or to what extent the newly 
opened Soviet archives will demonstrate that Moscow 
deliberately drew and redrew contentious borders 
among neighboring nationalities so they would look to 
Moscow for protection against one another. But what- 
ever the intentions behind them, the artificial bound- 
aries exacerbated relations among ethnic groups. The 
union republics often contained two or more nationali- 
ties that had historically had poor relations. Nor were 
borders drawn to include a single ethnic group entirely 
within them; large segments of a nationality were often 
divided among two or more republics. : 

Nationalism in what was once the Soviet Union is 
not, of course, a homogenous phenomenon, and its 
character and intensity vary not only across ethnic 
groups but also within them. But ethnic-based nation- 
alist movements have sprung up throughout the terri- 
tory of the former Soviet Union. They seek territory, 
political independence or autonomy, advancement for 
their group, or other ends—often at the expense of 
other peoples. In many of the new countries, national- 
ism-in general and territorial disputes in particular are 
seized on by Communist-turned-nationalist regimes to 
justify their authoritarian rule. And the passing of 
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empire means there is no longer a central authority to 
regulate relations among the various nations. 


A TALE OF TWO TERRITORIES 

The former Soviet Union offers several major ex- 
amples of nationalists in neighboring states claiming 
the same territory. A land dispute between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan kindled a war between the two repub- 
lics that began almost four years before they became 
independent. The conflict centers on the question of 
whether Nagorno-Karabakh, a region the Soviet authori- 
ties had assigned to Azerbaijan despite its predomi- 
nantly Armenian population and its proximity to 
Armenia, should belong to Azerbaijan or Armenia. It 
cannot be said with any degree of certainty that if 
Moscow had, in the 1920s, assigned Nagorno- 
Karabakh and the tiny sliver of territory between it and 
Armenia to the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic that 
the current conflict could have been avoided. But it is 
clear that the Soviet-engineered borders stirred up both 
Armenian and Azeri nationalists such that each side 
believes absolutely vital interests are at stake. Neither 
government has been willing to compromise, though 
the war has devastated their economies, aggravated 
Armenia’s relations with neighboring Turkey, and led 
to political turmoil in Azerbaijan. Compromise would 
be political suicide, since public opinion in both 
nations has adopted an extremist nationalist position. 
It is highly doubtful that greater democratization in 
either country would alter the situation, at least at 
present. 

The Crimean peninsula is another hotly disputed 
territory. An independent Muslim khanate, the Crimea 
was conquered by Russia in the eighteenth century. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution it was part of the 
Russian republic until 1954, when Khrushchev trans- 
ferred it to Ukraine as a gift. When Ukraine became 
independent in 1991, Russian nationalists insisted the 
peninsula should be returned to Russia. Shortly before 
it was abolished late last year, the Communist- 
dominated Russian parliament formally laid claim to 
Crimea. Although Russian President Boris Yeltsin has 
repudiated this claim, the conviction that Crimea 
should belong to Russia has strong support among the 
Russian public. Similarly, Ukrainians of every political 
hue are determined to retain Crimea, afraid that giving 
it up would be the first step in the dissolution of 
Ukraine. 

There are other territorial disputes between former 
republics—such as the one over the Fergana Valley in 
Central Asia with its complicated Soviet-era borders— 
that have not as yet fully engaged nationalist passions 
but have the potential to flare up into similarly 
intransigent conflicts. 


A LAND OF THEIR OWN 

When the Soviet Union broke up it was only the 15 
so-called union republics that became independent. 
But living in the territory of the former empire were a 
host of ethnic groups besides those that had a union 
republic named for them. Many areas in which such 
usually smaller groups predominated (or had once 
predominated) Moscow had demarcated as “autono- 
mous republics” or “autonomous regions” within the 
union republic, or had allowed other special political 
arrangements. Many of these ethnic groups have also 
asserted their desire for independence. The distinction 
between a union republic and an autonomous republic 
may have seemed clear to the Soviet inventors of the 
concepts, but it was never clear to the inhabitants of 
the latter, some of which have larger populations than 
the now independent union republics. 

Inside Russia, one autonomous republic—Chech- 
nya—has declared itself independent. Although Yelt- 
sin has refused to recognize its independence, he has 
been unable to prevent the governments of the autono- 
mous republics and other political divisions from 
increasing their authority at Moscow’s expense. 

And Russia is not alone: several of the other newly 
independent states also have one or more regions 
where smaller ethnic groups are demanding indepen- 
dence. Georgia is facing secessionist movements in 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia. The Gagauz people and 
the “Transdniestrian Republic” have demanded inde- 
pendence from Moldova. In Central Asia, there are 
secessionist movements in northern Kazakhstan, and 
eastern Tajikistan, among other places. In the Crimea 
there is a strong movement that favors secession from 
Ukraine. 

It is ironic that the union republics asserted their 
right to secede from the Soviet Union but, once 
independent, have refused to recognize any region’s 
right to secede from them. They often forbid referen- 
dums on independence in regions where secessionist 
movements are active, or if they do permit polling, balk 
at accepting the results as legitimate when the majority 
chooses secession. In new countries with undemo- 
cratic regimes, governments are unwilling to allow one 
or more regions to determine their own future demo- 
cratically, since this would raise demands for democ- 
racy throughout the republic. 

Nor is this a problem that can readily be resolved 
through land reallocation. Under the Soviet Union, 
Moscow’s power was not diminished by transferring 
territory from one republic to another. For the govern- 
ments of the newly independent countries, on the 
other hand, relinquishing any territory voluntarily is 
almost unthinkable, since it might precipitate a nation- 
alist backlash and ousting at the next election—or 
possibly sooner, by undemocratic means. This political 
reality hardens government attitudes toward actual, 
and even potential, secessionist movements. This stance 


does not encourage minority groups to integrate into 
the larger nation, but instead may inflame their desire 
to secede. 


AUTHORITARIAN DREAM, 
DEMOCRATIC NIGHTMARE? 

Authoritarian governments can exploit nationalist 
sentiment with regard to territorial disputes and seces- 
sionist demands to justify authoritarian measures 
against perceived insurgencies. But once fanned by 
leaders, nationalism among the populace can also trap 
a regime into pursuing uncompromising policies to- 
ward such challenges for fear of being overthrown if it 
backs down. A hard line can lead to war, or to an 
escalation in ongoing fighting. And if the government 
loses on the battlefield, it may be ousted for that. 

In most of the post-Soviet states the government has 
remained partly or completely under the control of the 
former Communists, whose primary goal—unsurpris- 
ingly—is to remain in power. Communism no longer 
being a particularly popular ideology, most Commu- 
nists who retain power have changed their name and 
claim to be adherents of democracy. Many of course are 
not democratic, and even those who have democratic 
tendencies do not wish to be voted out of office. But 
nationalism is a popular ideology the former can 
usually capitalize on, especially where there is a 
territorial dispute with a neighbor or an attempt at 
secession to raise the nationalist passions. 

For more democratically oriented Communists, a 
nationalist position on territorial/secessionist/ethnic 
conflicts can serve to bolster domestic support, at least 
within the majority ethnic group. For leaders less 
democratically minded, such conflicts can provide a 
useful excuse for continuing authoritarian rule. In 
Kazakhstan, for example, where the ethnic Russian and 
ethnic Kazakh populations are almost equal, many 
believe that full-fledged democratization would lead to 
the emergence of Kazakh and Russian nationalist 
parties, whose fear and suspicion of each other might 
lead to civil war. Continued rule by the authoritarian 
but relatively benevolent regime of President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev is seen as preferable to this by many 
Russians and Kazakhs. 

Exploitation of nationalist sentiment not only helps 
former Communists remain in power but can also 
work to restore ousted Communists. Heydar Aliyev, 
the former Communist Party boss of Azerbaijan whom 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev dismissed in 1987, 
regained power last year mainly due to the collapse of 
authority the democratically elected president, Abulfaz 
Elchibey, suffered as a result of his government’s 
inability to halt Armenian advances in the war over 
Nagomo-Karabakh. 

But when ‘leaders of any stripe exploit nationalist 
sentiment they risk creating conditions that impede the 
progress of compromise settlements. In September 
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1993, for example, the outline of an agreement be- 
tween Russia and Ukraine was announced, under 
which Ukraine would relinquish its claims to the 
disputed Black Sea Fleet in return for forgiveness of 
some of its mounting debt to Moscow for Russian oil. 
Ukrainian nationalists protested that giving up the fleet 
would weaken Ukraine’s claim to the Crimean penin- 
sula, where the fleet is based. Nationalist opposition 
was so intense that Ukrainian President Leonid Krav- 
chuk had to repudiate the agreement almost immedi- 
ately. Finally, the failure of Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
restored former Communist boss of Georgia, to force 
breakaway Abkhazia back into the fold in September 
1993 caused a rapid upsurge in the rebellion against 
his rule led by the elected but deposed anti-Commu- 
nist leader Zviad Gamsakhurdia. 


RESTIVE RUSSIANS 
The presence—and in some cases the actions—of 
large Russian communities in several of the non- 


‘Russian former republics have also stirred up national- 


ist tensions. There are approximately 25 million 
Russians living outside Russia in the territory of the 
former Soviet: Union. During the Soviet era these 
Russians enjoyed the highest status in the non-Russian 
republics, holding most of the top positions in indus- 
try, government, the military, and education. Official 
business was conducted in Russian, not the local 
language. As a result, non-Russians often viewed 
Russians in their republics as colonial occupiers. At 
independence, or even before it, the non-Russians 
sought to end Russian dominance in their republics. 
Most of the new countries have deposed Russian as the 
language of official business in favor of the native 
tongue. Non-Russians have also sought to remove 
Russians from their leadership positions. 

The position of the Russians in the other post-Soviet 
states resembles that of the European colonists living 
in the third world when countries there became 
independent. In many cases the Europeans emigrated 
en masse back to Europe, either because the new 
government drove them out, because they feared 
nationalist policies or sentiment would make life 
uncomfortable for them, or because, while the new 
government wanted Europeans to remain, they knew 
they would no longer have nearly as much decision- 
making power. 

For those returning to Britain, France, Portugal, or 
elsewhere in Europe, the transition was often very 
difficult. They had to find places for themselves in 
societies experiencing economic difficulties. But at 
least there was a well-established capitalist economy 
for them to integrate into. Russians emigrating from the 
non-Russian former republics face a Russian economy 
in complete disarray, and their prospects for finding 
jobs or even housing back in Russia are extremely 


bleak. 
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Unsurprisingly, most Russians do not want to 
return. On the other hand, neither do they want to 
adjust to the reality of the new countries’ indepen- 
dence. They do not want to give up their high-status 
jobs. They do not want to learn the local languages. 
And in some cases they have shown signs of being 
unwilling to accept minority status. The predominantly 
Russian population on the east bank of the Dniester 
River, for example, has announced its secession from 
Moldova and the formation of what it calls the 
Transdniestrian Republic. In both the Donbas mining 
region of eastern Ukraine and in northern Kazakhstan, 
where Russians make up a large proportion of the 
population, there are movements to secede and join 
the adjacent Russian Federation. A similar movement 
has sprung up among the predominantly Russian 
population of northeastern Estonia in reaction to the 
Estonian law granting citizenship only to ethnic Esto- 
nians and those “others” (primarily Russians) who 
pass a proficiency examination in the Estonian lan- 
guage—something most Russians in Estonia are not 
capable of doing. 

The ethnically exclusivist elements in the national- 
isms of the newly independent non-Russian states on 
the one hand and their Russian communities on the 
other are mutually reinforcing. The assertion of non- 
Russian nationalism is highly threatening to the Rus- 
sians living in the areas bordering Russia—the so- 
called near abroad—especially since returning to Russia 
would mean destitution for most of them. But the 
Russians’ response—asserting Russian nationalism, 
especially in the form of secessionist movements—is 
threatening to non-Russians, who see the prospect of 
Russian secessionism as not only weakening their new 
states by detaching vital territory but as part of a larger 
Russian plan to reabsorb them altogether. Because 
each community sees concessions as potentially lead- 
- ing to the loss of independence or to expulsion, neither 
is willing to cooperate with the other. 


BIG BROTHER'S RETURN 

When the Western European powers withdrew from 
their colonies in the third world, they retained signifi- 
cant influence in some (notably the French in sub- 
Saharan Africa) and little or none in others. None of the 
former powers, however, attempted to rebuild their 
colonial empires after having given them up. Powerful 
forces in Russia, though, appear determined to do just 
this. 

A potential alliance of Russia and the Russian 
communities in the near abroad looms as an additional 
threat to the non-Russian republics of the former Soviet 
Union. Whereas the Russian expatriates may have little 
hope of seceding and making it stick, their capability is 
greatly enhanced with Russia’s government or military 
forces behind them. For example, it is Russian army 
support for the Transdniestrian Republic that has 


allowed the Russians living there to avoid being 
governed by the Moldovan government. Boris Yeltsin 
himself has threatened Estonia over the issue of 
Russians living in that republic. 

Russia has intervened not just to support Russians 
abroad, but for other reasons as well. Russian troops, 
for example, have intervened in Tajikistan to restore an 
old-line Communist regime that had been ousted by a 
coalition of democratic and Islamic forces in 1992. Yet 
despite Russia’s purported concern about the spread of 
“Islamic fundamentalism” in Tajikistan, Russian forces 
assisted a Muslim minority in driving Orthodox Chris- 
tian Georgian forces from Abkhazia. 

The governments of the non-Russian states have 
responded differently to Moscow’s efforts to extend its 
influence. Estonia and Ukraine have unsuccessfully 
sought support from the West. The Georgian govern- 
ment finally joined the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States last year after Russian forces expelled 
Georgia from Abkhazia, but Georgian leader Eduard 
Shevardnadze simultaneously denounced Russian “im- 
perialism.” The Lithuanian government adopted an 
accommodating attitude toward Russians in the coun- 
try—it could afford to, since there are relatively few 
there compared to Latvia or Estonia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan have both attempted to win Russian back- 
ing in their ongoing struggle with each other (though 
there are few Russians in either). The Central Asian 
nations have sought to accommodate Russian inter- 
ests, but except for Kyrgyzstan, they are run by old-line 
Communists who fear their own péople so much that 
they have turned to Russian forces to maintain them in 
power. 

Whatever their government’s response, non-Russian 
nationalists for the most part regard Russian actions 
with extreme alarm. Many are convinced that Russia 
intends to eliminate their countries’ independence and 
reabsorb them, just as occurred with most of the 
non-Russian states that briefly asserted their indepen- 
dence at the end of World War I and with the Baltic 
states in 1940. Indeed, non-Russian nationalists see 
Russia behind all the disputes their nations face, 
whether or not it actually is. They fear that Moscow is 
now taking advantage of the contentious Soviet-drawn 
borders in order to divide and conquer them once 
more. Those governments that have cooperated with 
Russia, such as the Shevardnadze regime in Georgia 
and the Aliyev regime in Azerbaijan, are often regarded 
as suspect or even traitorous by non-Russian national- 
ists—which undermines their legitimacy and hence 
their ability to remain in power. 


LIVING WITH THE LEGACY 

Although the Soviet Union no longer exists, the 
successor states have inherited a grim legacy of empire, 
including the intractable border disputes, a variety of 
secessionist movements, and the associated problems 


discussed earlier that have given rise to ethnically 
exclusivist forms of nationalism in the non-Russian 
former republics and Russia itself. Nor is this negative 
nationalism likely to be gentled by democratization, at 
least in the near future. This kind of nationalism results 
in people, whether from the ethnic majority or a 
member of a minority nationality, identifying primarily 
with their ethnic group, and only secondarily—if at 
all—with other citizens of their country in a bond of 
common interest. Democracy under these circum- 
stances may only serve to ratify the “tyranny of the 
majority.” 

It is this prospect that makes minorities in the 
former Soviet republics unwilling to be part of the new 
countries they find themselves in, but rather prefer to 
secede and either join a neighboring state and benefit 
from the tyranny of the majority there, or form an 
independent state where they can exercise their own 
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tyranny of the majority. This means that the former 
republics are likely to have confrontational relations 
with minority groups within their borders and with 
each other, for a long time to come. 

If the states of Asia and Africa after the withdrawal of 
the European colonial empires are any guide, then 
ethnic conflict in the former Soviet Union is likely to be 
bitter, violent, and protracted. The experience of other 
nations, though, does offer some hope. Real progress 
has been made recently toward resolving seemingly 
endless conflicts between blacks and whites in South 
Africa, between Jews and Palestinians in the Middle 
Fast, and between Eritrea and Ethiopia in the Horn of 
Africa. The good news is that progress is possible. The 
bad news is that it can take decades before any is made: 
the recent wave of nationalist conflict in the new states 
of the former Soviet Union is not likely to be short 
lived, but may last indefinitely. u 


“While history may end in some countries, it has not stopped in the Baltic states. Indeed, ...” 

the Baltic search for security must be a continuous one precisely because its goal is not -> =y; 

something that the Balts can achieve on their own: they will always remain dependent on © 
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The Baltics: Three States, Three Fates 


BY PAUL A. GOBLE 


them independence, the three Baltic governments 

decided that they should take down the statue of 
Lenin that had adorned their main squares in Soviet 
times. Naturally, each government decided to do it in 
its own way. 

“In Lithuania, President Vytautas Landsbergis gave a 
passionate speech to a large audience before the 
parliament building, denouncing Lenin, Moscow, and 
the entire Communist era. Fired up by his remarks, the 
crowd ran to where Lenin was standing, found some 
rope and pulled Lenin down, smashing him in the 
street. 

“In Latvia, the government also decided that Lenin 
had to go, but the Latvians did it their way. They 
formed a committee of their best engineering talent in 
order to determine just how large a crane and just how 
large a truck would be needed to lift Lenin off his 
pedestal and cart him off to the dump. That night, after 
the Riga rush hour, the engineers-came with just the 
right size crane and just the right size truck and carried 
Lenin away. 

“Meanwhile, in Estonia, the authorities also decided 
that Lenin had to go, but few in the government could 
remember just how big the statue of the Soviet leader 
actually was. After all, they had largely ignored it for 
years. Consequently, a group of officials walked down 
from the government offices on Toompea to where 
Lenin was standing, looked up, and were shocked at 
just how big the statue of the Soviet leader was. 


Sta. after the August 1991 coup that brought 


Shaking their heads, the officials returned to their . 


offices and then did what any self-respecting Estonian 
would do: they picked up their cellular phones, called 
Helsinki and contracted with a Finnish firm to take 
Lenin down.” 





PAUL A. GOBLE is a senior associate at the Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace in Washington, D.C. He previously 
served as special adviser on Soviet nationality problems at the 
State Department. 
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As in this Baltic anecdote and in their struggle for 
independence, the Baltic countries have adopted radi- 
cally different strategies in their approach to national 
security. The Lithuanians have cast the issue in moral 
terms and, having won on the large questions with 
Russia, often have made concessions on other issues 
that undermined their initially impressive achieve- 
ments. The Latvians have defined it in legal terms and 
sought to achieve security by enmeshing themselves 
and the Russians in a series of agreements that both 
sides will have a vested interest in observing. The 
Estonians have viewed it in intellectual terms, defining 
security broadly and thus seeking to reduce Russian 
influence in all aspects of Estonian life. 

Prior to independence, these three approaches rein- 
forced one another and thus contributed to the recov- 
ery of Baltic independence. Indeed, collectively, they 
defined the Baltic cause for many in the West. Now, 
however, these differences in strategy have become 
more critical and are likely to define the very different 
outcomes in each of the three. 


PROBLEMS COMMON AND UNIQUE 

The fundamental security problem confronting the 
Baltic states is that they cannot defend themselves and 
that no one will come to their defense. Both separately 
and collectively, they are too small to resist a Russian 
thrust against them—although as a matter of national 
honor and as a means to avoid the shame of 1940, each 
must try. Given their proximity to Russia, no one is 
going to come to their direct defense: NATO member- 
ship is probably precluded until NATO membership 
becomes meaningless following the entry of Russia, 
and even the so-called CNN “defense” available to some 
other small states is not available to them. 

Instead, the Baltic countries must seek their security 
in three different directions. First, they must develop 
such intense relationships with the West that the cost 
to Moscow of any attack on them would be higher than 
the benefits. Moreover, they must recognize that their 
task is complicated by radical changes in the post-cold 
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war environment: a shift from a bipolar world to one in 
which regional powers matter far more for Baltic 
security than the United States; a shift from political- 
ideological concerns to economic ones as the primary 
linkage in foreign policy calculations of the West; and a 
shift in the role of the Baltic states with the Russian 
Federation and the other post-Soviet successor states. 

During the cold war, the Baltic states benefited from 
the West’s nonrecognition policy, a policy that saw the 
status of the Baltic states as fundamentally different 
from any of the other Soviet republics. In one interest- 
ing way, this Baltic exceptionalism has continued into 
the post-Soviet era. Some Western policymakers have 
seen Russian treatment of the Baltic states as a litmus 
test of the broader relationship between Moscow and 
Western capitals, but others have used the West’s 
supportive position toward the Baltic states as a cover 
for the West’s retreat from the reassertion of Russian 
power everywhere else. As a result, many Baltic officials 
have assumed that they can count on a continuing 
special relationship, not recognizing that this continu- 
ity in Baltic exceptionalism will not last because of 
declining Western interest and that a revived Russian 
empire to the east will be more threatening to them, 
both directly and because of the likely calculations of 
the West down the road. 

Second, the Baltic states must develop their security 
in ways that will not provoke Moscow. Russians feel 
that they have lost much of what they considered their 
patrimony; and while they have largely come to accept 
the independence of the Baltic states—in contrast to 
their feelings about Ukraine, Belarus, and the others— 
many of them still feel threatened by Baltic indepen- 
dence. Indeed, most of Moscow’s criticism of the Balts 
is more a reflection of this Russian problem than of 
conditions on the ground. 

And third, the Baltic states must recognize that 
Moscow’s ability to undermine their security does not 
end. with the departure of Russian troops. Indeed, 
Moscow may now have more levers—trade, corrup- 
tion, and exploitation of ethnic Russian minorities— 
than it did before, and more incentive to use them. 
Moscow has already deployed the economic weapon, 
periodically blocking trade in key supplies, imposing 
punitive tariffs, and changing prices for energy and 
other commodities. But as Moscow is learning, this 
weapon can easily become a two-edged sword. While 
some have attempted to argue that Moscow’s willing- 
ness to charge less than world prices to the former 
Soviet republics for its goods represents a kind of aid, it 
is in fact a means of controlling them. Once Moscow 
goes to world prices, non-Russian countries have much 
less incentive to buy lower quality Russian goods. A 
classic example: Moscow imposed world prices for 
energy on Estonia but not on Latvia or Lithuania; as a 
result, Estonia no longer buys energy from Russia, 
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while Latvia and Lithuania remain more dependent on 
Moscow’s benevolence. 

A second and even more troubling control mecha- 
nism is corruption. None of these states is strong 
enough to effectively counter Russian-dominated orga- 
nized crime. In 1992, for example, Estonia was the fifth 
largest exporter of light metals in the world even 
though it does not produce any: virtually all of these 
“exports” represented the Russian mafia’s sell-off of 
Russian goods and entailed a significant corruption of 
local officialdom. Moreover, there is growing evidence 
that the mafia—often with the backing of the Russian 
intelligence community—has sought to corrupt offi- 
cials in all three states. 

Third, Moscow can seek to use its co-ethnics abroad 
as a means of pressuring these communities. While 
various international organizations have found Russian 
complaints about the mistreatment of ethnic Russians 
in the Baltic countries unwarranted and while Moscow 
has been fundamentally dishonest about its right to 
protect those who are not its citizens, charges of 
“human rights abuses” put the Baltic governments on 
the defensive and isolate them. Not surprisingly, these 
charges will continue or even expand now that the 
troops are gone. In addition, there is the risk that 
changes in Moscow could lead to a more direct 
exploitation of Russians as a pressure group. Gorba- 
chev’s government attempted to do that in 1991, and 
the Latvian government identified more than a dozen 
Moscow-backed paramilitary groups within its borders 
in 1992 and 1993. 

So overwhelming are these common problems and 
so long has the West reduced the Baltic question to a 
single issue that many people in the Baltic countries, in 
the West and even in Moscow have ignored the often 
equally important differences among the three: 

Cultural Differences. The three countries have radi- 
cally different cultural traditions: Lithuania is Roman 
Catholic and conceives of itself as an outpost of Europe 
under attack, much like Spain; Latvia is Lutheran and 
views itself as part of the old German-dominated Hansa 
tradition; and Estonia, only superficially Protestant, 
views itself squarely within the Scandinavian orbit. 
These differences have important political conse- 
quences: Lithuanian leaders tend to stress the moral 
dimension of politics and are often uncomfortable with 
both the practical details of political life and the need 
to live among their neighbors; Latvian leaders often 
seek to reduce questions of international relations to 
matters of law and legal negotiation; and Estonian 
officials often see the international system as a kind of 
game in which the small but clever can win out over the 
large but less clever. 

Demographic Differences. Because of differences in 
the birthrate and in industrialization, Soviet-sponsored 
immigration of ethnic Russians has left a situation in 
which the population of Lithuania is still 80 percent 
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ethnic Lithuanian and the major minority are the Poles; 
the population of Latvia is now only 50 percent ethnic 
Latvian with more than two-thirds of the others being 
ethnic Russians; and the population of Estonia is now 
62 percent ethnic Estonian and 32 percent ethnic 
Russian. As a result of these very different circum- 
stances, Lithuania adopted a ‘‘zero-option”’ citizenship 
law in which all residents at the time of the declaration 
of independence were allowed to claim citizenship, but 
Estonia and Latvia took a different route. Basing their 
laws on the fact that occupied countries are not 
required under international law to give citizenship to 
those brought in by the occupying authorities, they 
adopted more restrictive legislation: Estonia requires a 
two-year residence requirement, minimal knowledge of 
Estonian, and a loyalty declaration; Latvia has adopted 
a similar but somewhat stricter law. 

Another aspect of the demographic situation that 
has received somewhat less attention is the diaspora 
populations of the Baltics and their role both abroad 
and at home. In the United States alone, there are 
nearly 800,000 ethnic Lithuanians, 65,000 ethnic 
Latvians, and 25,000 ethnic Estonians, who collec- 
tively have had a significant political impact and 
represent a major political resource for the Baltic 
countries. In other countries, too, there are sizeable 
Baltic diasporas. These diasporas represent a signifi- 
cant political force in their home countries—a highly 
visible one in Estonia, a less visible but more extensive 
one in Lativia, and a declining one in Lithuania—again 
reflecting both differences in possibilities and choices 
of the three states. 

And still a third demographic aspect that is likely to 
matter more and more in the future is that the 
indigenous populations of Estonia and Latvia are 
among the oldest in Europe, thus placing expanding 
political demands on the state for pensions and other 
services, while that of Lithuania is much younger, 
creating other kinds of strains. Moreover, there are 
significant differences in the growth rates of the titular 
nationalities and the migrant populations. In both 
Estonia and Latvia, Russians, on average, have far more 
children than do the currently dominant group. This 
pattern represents both a long-term problem and a 
short-term issue that some local groups are exploiting. 

Geographical Differences. These are so obvious that 
they are seldom commented upon, but they have had a 
profound impact on the question of Russian troop 
withdrawal. Because of Kaliningrad, troop with- 
drawal from Lithuania was really about base closing, 
since Vilnius had to concede transit rights to Russian 
forces going to and from that non-contiguous part of 
the Russian Federation. Because of Skrunda, troop 
withdrawal from Latvia was also something less than 
total. And because Estonia did not leave either of these 
levers in Russian hands, troop withdrawal meant troop 
withdrawal and therefore was the most difficult. An- 


other aspect of profound geographical importance are 
ports. All three Baltic countries have excellent port 
facilities, but only Tallinn, in Estonia, is a deep-water 
port. As a result, Russia’s decision two years ago to 
shift the transport of its bulk cargoes from medium- 
sized ships that could go to any of these ports to larger 
ships that could only use Tallinn represented a major 
“assist” from Moscow—and certainly an unintended 
one. And a third aspect of geography concerns re- 
sources, agricultural and mineral. Lithuania and Esto- 
nia both are agricultural exporters, whereas Latvia 
must import food. But only Estonia has proven fuel 
reserves—the oil shale fields in the northeast—while 
Lithuania is seeking to explore an oil field in its 
western regions. 

Economic Differences. Prior to the recovery of indepen- 
dence, all three Baltic economies were tightly inte- 
grated into the Soviet one with more than 90 percent of 
their trade being with other Soviet republics. All three 
have attempted to change this, but their ability to do so 
has been affected by different government policies and 
by the nature of their economies. Lithuania, which has 
moved the most slowly on economic reform and hence 
attracted the least foreign investment, has made little 
progress in reducing its integration with the East or 
stemming the decline in production. Latvia, which has 
moved more quickly on economic reform but whose 
large heavy industrial sector remains dependent on and 
connected with the Russian market, has reduced its 
trade with the east to approximately 60 percent of the 
total but also has seen serious production declines. 
And Estonia, which has adopted the most radical form 
of “shock therapy,” has attracted more foreign aid in 
the last year than has Russia, has a light industrial base 
that can be most easily reoriented, and has reduced its 
trade exposure to the east to under 20 percent, thus 
largely freeing it up from this form of Russian influ- 
ence. Moreover, it has been the first of the former 
Soviet republics to reverse the serious decline and 
show real economic growth; European experts suggest 
that its economy will expand by nearly 7 percent in 
1995. 

Political Differences. All three countries face the 
challenge that Timothy Garton Ash has called the 
tradeoff between competence and innocence, between 
those with experience but with checkered pasts and 
those who are innocent but also lack necessary skills. 
For obvious reasons, neither choice is without difficul- 
ties. Lithuania’s political landscape started with a 
group of the second kind and has now shifted to, the 
first. Estonia has stayed with the second—it now has 
the youngest government in Europe since Lenin’s first 
Bolshevik regime—but at a cost. And Latvia has tacked 
between the two. 

While the current Baltic governments—in sharp 
contrast to the other former Soviet republics— 
benefited from the earlier thrashing out of many 


political issues and from the formation of political 
movements, none has a well-organized party system. 
Indeed, the only parties that seem to have any real 
discipline are the former Communists in Lithuania. 
Latvia has made somewhat more progress in this 
direction, with real parties in the parliament but at the 
cost of continuing fractiousness. And Estonia has 
lagged, with politics there remaining both more per- 
sonal and disorganized. As a result, decision making 
more often resembles county courthouse politics—in 
which one makes friends and then makes deals— 
rather than parliamentary politics, in which one pur- 
sues an agreed-upon agenda. 

The three Baltic governments are at different stages 
of the roller coaster on which all post-Soviet states 
seem positioned. The initial shift to the right in 
Lithuania has been followed by a shift to the left, as in 
Poland and Hungary. That pattern is likely to be 
repeated in Estonia in the next elections—the current 
rightist government is backed by only 5 percent of the 
voters—but may be attenuated in Latvia where the 
government has followed a more cautious and moder- 
ate approach. But this shift to the left—which all too 
many people in the West are celebrating as a good 
thing and a restoration of balance—is not the end of 
the story: not only will it slow down economic growth 
but it will exacerbate old tensions since much of the 
left is viewed as ineluctably tied to the old Commu- 
nists. And should a more aggressive government ap- 
pear in Moscow, these factors could easily combine to 
produce a more rightist government than before—a 
pattern that already seems possible in Latvia in the near 
future. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 

These commonalities and differences in the position 
of the three countries relative to Moscow and the world 
were well reflected in the endgame on Russian troop 
withdrawal. 

In Lithuania, the first to get an agreement on 
Russian troop withdrawal, then President Vytautas 
Landsbergis met with Boris Yeltsin to sign an accord on 
September 8, 1992. After denouncing the general 
agreement that remained unsigned as a result, Landsber- 
gis signed the partial agreements that conceded to 
Moscow rights of transit to Kaliningrad, and the 
Russian troops left by August 31, 1993—but not 
before another round of last-minute delays by Moscow 
and nasty propaganda exchanges on both sides. 

Lithuania started by staking out the most dramatic 
challenge to Moscow and has found itself in the 
unpleasant position of not being able to follow through 
on that. As noted, it has not been able to reorient its 
economy away from Russia, attract needed foreign 
investment from the West, or even stabilize the situa- 
tion at home. Its ties with the West have been difficult 
and even problematic with the diaspora. Many West- 
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ern officials who were put off by the dramatics of the 
Landsbergis regime are now discouraged by a govern- 
ment that seems more old style than most. Moreover, 
Lithuania has had the most uncomfortable relationship 
with the diaspora. Not only did Lithuanian voters 
reject Vilnius’ ambassador to Washington, Stasys Lozo- 
raitis—a hero in the diaspora—when he ran for 
president precisely because he was viewed as out-of- 
touch with Lithuanian realities, but the current govern- 
ment has pushed out virtually all the Western 
Lithuanians who earlier had served there. And while 
Lithuania has had the easiest time with its citizenship 
law, Vilnius’ problem with the Poles—and with Po- 
land—continue. 

In Latvia, the second to get an agreement, the two 
sides proceeded in a step-by-step manner, with numer- 
ous agreements initialed and signed. And after careful, 
behind-the-scenes diplomacy on Skrunda, the two 
sides agreed to a general accord on April 30, 1994, 
with a final withdrawal date of August 31. The last 
Russian troops left on July 30 with little fuss. 

Riga, in the middle here as so often, has pushed 
economic reforms more consistently, introduced a 
stable currency, attracted some Western investment, 
but has found it difficult to reorient its economy away 
from the east. Unlike Lithuania, it has developed good 
relations with its diaspora: there are more than a dozen 
Western Latvians in the parliament and many more 
elsewhere in the government. But their involvement 
has been quiet and low-key. The citizenship law 
situation has now been resolved: Riga was forced to 
back down from a quota system under intense interna- 
tional pressure in July 1992, and its integration into 
the Council of Europe now seems assured. In every- 
thing, Latvia has been careful and calculating, defend- 
ing its interests where it can and giving ground where it 
has to. 

In Estonia, the last to get an agreement, the situation 
was fundamentally different. The negotiations seldom 
led anywhere, with Moscow sometimes making prom- 
ises at one session that it vould renege on at the very 
next one. Instead, the Estonians pursued an active 
public diplomacy in Europe and in the United States 
Congress and counted on the Russian side to withdraw 
before August 31, 1994, lest Moscow be embarrassed 
in Berlin on that date. Having allowed things to go this 
far, the two presidents—Lennart Meri of Estonia and 
Yeltsin of Russia—in a final poker session on July 22, 
agreed to August 31. 

Economically, Estonia is at the other extreme from 
Lithuania. Its radical government has pursued shock 
therapy with a vengeance—and at a cost to its domes- 
tic support—treorienting the economy away from the 
east, attracting enormous Western investment, and 
promoting growth even at the cost of bankruptcies and 
unemployment. Like Latvia, Estonia has a very hard 
currency, the kroon. But unlike Riga, Tallinn did 
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everything more dramatically: it was the first to break 


with the ruble zone, and the picture on the back of the - 


five-kroon note says it all. It shows a picture of the 
Estonian-Russian border at Narva. Over the Russian 
side are dark storm clouds; over the Estonian: side, 
bright sunshine. 

Equally “in your face” was Estonia’s decision to hire 
retired United States army colonel Alexander Einseln 
as its chief of staff. Einseln, an Estonian-American, was 
an implicit challenge to both Washington and Mos- 
cow, but his status has now been regularized in the 
United States, where his pension was restored, and 
accepted in Moscow, where his skills as a commander 
are acknowledged if not entirely welcomed. Other 
Western Estonians have served in the parliament, the 
cabinet, and in key ministries. 

Like Latvia, Estonia has had problems with its 
citizenship legislation—especially its regulation of non- 
citizen residents. But unlike Latvia, Estonia’s president 
preemptively asked international organizations such as 
the cscE and the Council of Europe to review its laws, 
thus receiving plaudits from the international commu- 
nity and probably more approval from the specific 
institutions than might otherwise have been the case. 

These differences in what might be called the 
“domestic” side of national security have been mir- 
rored in the foreign policies of the three states. While 
all three have sought and obtained recognition and 
membership in international organizations, and all 
three have been interested in promoting Baltic coopera- 
tion, their differences in approach are striking. 

Lithuania has enormous difficulties dealing with its 
immediate neighbors, Poland and Belarus, thus limit- 
ing its ability to find a counterweight to Russian power. 
Moreover, it has sought the dramatic rather than the 
possible. Just like his predecessor to whom he is so 
often contrasted, Lithuanian President Algirdas Braza- 
uskas asked for NATO membership this spring while the 
other two Baltic countries were content with exploiting 
the -possibilities of Partnership for Peace. But this 
dramatic gesture was not followed up by active diplo- 
macy in either Europe or Washington. 

Latvia has pursued a more cautious, step-by-step 
approach. It has expanded its ties toward Europe, 
especially Germany, although its foreign policy has 
been marred by a turnover in foreign ministers. It has 
made few missteps—establishing consular relations 
with Taiwan at the cost of ties with Beijing was one but 
this has now been reversed—but has taken few dra- 
matic steps either. Perhaps the most important was 
Riga’s unsuccessful effort to promote a Baltic-Black Sea 
security zone arrangement with meetings in Latvia 
during mid-1993 of representatives from the various 
countries in this zone. 

Estonia has pursued the most aggressive diplomatic 
campaign, with its leaders visiting all the major coun- 
tries in Europe, America, and around the Russian 


Federation. It has developed extensive ties with Japan, 
China, Turkey, and Kazakhstan and has pursued 


` expanded ties with Poland, the Czech Republic, and 


Ukraine— all of these visits and agreements subordi- 
nate to the idea of finding a counterweight to Russia. 
Perhaps even more important, Estonia—and Einseln 
in particular—has taken the lead in promoting a Baltic 
peacekeeping battalion under NATO’s Partmership for 
Peace program, and like its neighbors has participated 
in NATO-telated exercises. 


UNCERTAIN OUTCOMES 

While history may end in some countries, it has not 
stopped in the Baltic states. Indeed, the Baltic search 
for security must be a continuous one precisely be- 
cause its goal is not something that the Balts can 
achieve on their own: they will always remain depen- 
dent on what happens in Moscow and the West even as 
they seek to deepen their independence. But there are 
three interlocking patterns that are likely to continue to 
define this complex relationship: 

First, the shift to the left that has already taken place 
in Lithuania and seems certain to occur in Estonia and 
possibly in Latvia will not end the story. Indeed, to the 
extent that these countries feel isolated in the face of 
Russian power—and that is increasingly likely given 
American withdrawal from the world and the inability 
of Europe to push an agenda against the wishes of 
Moscow—a shift to the right is virtually certain, one 
that will bring to power governments that are’ more 
anti-Russian and also less European in orientation than 
those we have seen so far. That will further isolate these 
countries and undercut the very security that these new 
regimes will claim to be seeking. f 

Second, what security the Baltic states can achieve 
will be achieved by economic means. That will require 
both the reorientation of their economies toward the 
Westsomething Estonia has taken the lead in—and 
nonthreatening cooperation with the Russian Federa- 
tion and the other countries of the former Soviet 
Union—something Lithuania and Latvia seem better 


‘positioned to do. 


And third, the Baltic countries and Russia will 
continue to find themselves in a security trap, albeit 
with very different resources. If Moscow tries to 
increase Russian pressure on the Baltic states, it will 
produce regimes that will be increasingly anti-Russian 
and uncooperative, whereas if it, pursues a policy of 
greater toleration, it will obtain more cooperative Baltic 
states. And the reverse is true for the Baltic states, 
although naturally their influence is much less and 
they cannot push things to the brink as Russia quite 
easily can. As a result, there remains an important role 
for the West—which has interests in both groups—a 
role that it can fulfill only if it recognizes that the Baltic 
“question” has not yet been answered. E 





In the ‘three years since independence, Belarus has looked to its enormous eastern 
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neighbor to save its economy and provide guidance. But now, “It seems even the most 
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pro-Russian politicians are waking up to the fact that Belarus is a separate entity.” 
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preserve their independence at any cost and will 

not allow Russia to dominate them again. The 
same can be said of Ukraine, even though its eastern 
part and Crimea exhibit pro-Russian tendencies. Bela- 
rus, however, did not agitate for independence in the 
manner of its neighbors, and now seeks to preserve ties 
with Russia rather than stand on its own economically 
or militarily. 

Belarus is the only European republic of the former 
Soviet Union eager to return to the ruble zone, even 
though this may well mean ceding control of its 
monetary policy to Russia. While the country did not 
sign the Commonwealth of Independent States (cis) 
collective security pact in Tashkent in May 1992, 
parliament later ordered Stanislau Shushkevich, then 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet, to sign it—which, 
despite his objections, he did this January. Belarus also 
refrained from joining NATO’s Partnership for Peace, a 
scheme other East European countries have enthusias- 
tically embraced as a first step toward full membership 
in NATO, saying it would wait and see what Russia did first. 

The country-does not appear to share other former 
republics’ aversion to manifestations of the former 
Soviet Union. The name of the leading newspaper is 
still Sovetskaya Belorussiya, a Supreme Soviet is still the 
governing body, and Belarus unabashedly continues to 
call its security ministry the “KGB.” If this were not 
enough to prove Belarus’s independence stands on 
shaky foundations, one need only look at the campaign 
preceding the country’s first presidential election in 
July. The two pro-Russian candidates, Prime Minister 
Vyacheslav Kebich and the flamboyant Aleksandr 
Lukashenko, took part in a televised debate in which 
each vied for support by trying to prove he was more 
pro-Russian than his opponent. 

Despite all this, Belarus is an independent state and 
is recognized as such by other countries. It also has 
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interests regarding the economy and foreign relations 
that do not necessarily coincide with Russia’s. In these 
areas at least, the demonstrative pro-Russian behavior 


‘makes little sense. In fact, while the majority of 


Belarus’s politicians are outspoken about their affinity 
for their larger neighbor to the east, there is evidence 
that they have not lost sight of their own nation’s 
interests. 

When parliament ordered Shushkevich to sign the 
cis collective security agreement, it had also inserted 
provisions into the document that Russia found com- 
pletely unacceptable. The pact has become a moot 
issue since Russia will not ratify the amended version. 
The agreement on monetary union, which would give 
Moscow control over the emission of money and credit 
in Belarus, may well go the same way. All the details 
had not been worked out when the papers were signed 
April 12, and in subsequent talks on key points it has 
become apparent that some Belarusan officials are 
opposed to ceding control over monetary policy to 
Russia. Finally, despite the “I am more pro-Russian 
than you are” competition during the campaign, since 
his election as president Lukashenko has become more 
protective of Belarus’s interests. It seems even the most 
pro-Russian politicians are waking up to the fact that 
Belarus is a separate entity. 


MELTDOWN AND MASS GRAVES 

The late 1980s saw the emergence of a nationalist 
opposition movement in the Belorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic. Although not as large as Sajudis in 
Lithuania or Rukh in Ukraine, it exerted considerable 
influence for its size. Unlike the Lithuanian or Ukrai- 
nian movements, popular support for the Belarusan 
Opposition stemmed less from a strong sense of 
nationalism than from a general dissatisfaction with 
Moscow authorities’ handling of matters concerning 
Belarus. 

Two things galvanized the nation into calling for 
political reform: the effects of the Chernobyl disaster 
and the discovery of the mass graves at Stalin’s death 
camp at Kurapaty. Both cases starkly illustrated Mos- 
cow’s attitude. The 1986 partial meltdown at a nuclear 
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power plant in Chernobyl, Ukraine, affected Belarus 
more than any other republic: 23 percent of Belarus’s 
territory was contaminated by radiation. Moscow did 
not immediately evacuate people from irradiated areas, 
and republic officials complained that the funds Mos- 
cow allocated for the cleanup in Belarus were inad- 
equate, and that the money was often never even 
received. 

Two years later, in 1988, the revelation that Stalin 
had ordered the execution of some 250,000 people at 
Kurapaty shook Belarusans to the core. People began to 
demand that the authorities in Russia be held account- 
able for their policies in Belarus. In June 1989 the 
nationalist opposition Belarusan Popular Front was 
established, and Zyanon Paznyak, the archeologist who 
had publicized the Kurapaty graves, was elected its 
leader. 

While the front commanded considerable popular 
support for its stand on Chernobyl and other practical 
issues, Belarusans were less inclined to support its 
calls for independence for the republic. Although 
sovereignty was declared in July 1990, this was less a 
case of Belarusan desire to break away from Moscow 
than one of follow-your-neighbor, especially since 
Russia had already declared sovereignty. The following 
March a referendum was held in the Soviet republics 
on the question of preserving the union. The over- 
whelming majority of Belarusans—83 percent— 
favored its preservation, well above the 76.4 percent 
average in the other republics. When strikes and 
demonstrations were called in Belarus in April 1991, 
they were over price increases, not nationalism. The 
strikes led to the formation of an independent labor 
movement which, along with the Popular Front, be- 
came active in calling for political change in the 
republic. 

Unlike its neighbors, who declared independence to 
rid themselves of Russian rule, Belarus declared inde- 
pendence to preserve the power of the Communist 
Party within its borders. The last elections for the 
republic Supreme Soviet were held in 1990. Although 
technically multiparty elections, the Communist Party 
controlled the media and the republic’s enterprises 
and institutions; Communist candidates captured a 
majority of the seats, while opposition candidates 
gained only some 10 percent. The Popular Front’s calls 
for independence and national revival did not evoke 
strong emotions in the republic, as similar appeals did 
in Ukraine and the Baltics, and the Communist 
deputies were content to sit comfortably in the Su- 
preme Soviet under the Soviet system. 

It was Moscow’s actions and the Central Committee 
in Minsk’s refusal to denounce the attempted putsch of 
August 19, 1991, that finally prompted political change 
in Belarus. When news of the hard-liners’ coup reached 
the republic August 21, the Central Committee of the 
Belarusan Communist Party did not attempt to hide its 


satisfaction. Reports of the coup’s failure subsequently 
moved the 34 opposition deputies to demand that the 
Belarusan Supreme Soviet meet in an extraordinary 
session. Other deputies upheld the call, and in the 
session that followed they demanded that the chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet, Mikalai Dzemyantsei, 
resign because he had not condemned the coup 
leaders. Dzemyantsei resisted, but the news that Mikhail 
Gorbachev had resigned as general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and suspended 
the party's activities shocked the Belarusan branch. 

It was decided to put the republic’s Communist 
party beyond Gorbachev’s control by declaring indepen- 
dence. The opposition took advantage of the situation 
and gained some concessions from the confused 
Communist-dominated parliament: Dzemyantsei was 
forced to resign; the Belarusan Communist Party was 
suspended and its property handed over to local 
authorities; and the KGB and Interior Ministry were 
placed under republic control. The day before, Dze- 
myantsei and his government had suspended their 
party memberships but had not resigned from the 
party, which most believed would remain the vehicle 
for governing the country. 

While citizens and officials supported increased 
self-government in Belarus, most still viewed the 
country in the context of the Soviet Union. With 
Ukraine’s overwhelming vote for independence on 
December 1, however, it became clear the union was 
no longer viable, and Belarus was once again pushed 
toward independent status, rather than actively seeking 
it. On December 8, 1991, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin, Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk, and the 
new chairman of the Belarusan Supreme Soviet, Stani- 
slau Shushkevich, meeting in Belavezha, Belarus, an- 
nounced the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (cis), formally putting an end to the 
Soviet Union. 


A MAVERICK PRESIDENT 

Although the Belarusan Popular Front had scored a 
victory in temporarily banning the Communist Party, 
real reforms could not take place while the old guard 
remained in power. A campaign was launched in 
January 1992 to collect signatures on a petition calling 
for a fall referendum on early elections. More than 
442,000 names were collected, and although a substan- 
tial number of the signatures were invalidated, the 
remaining 384,000 met the minimum of 350,000 
necessary to force a referendum. Parliament should 
have set a date for the referendum at its next session; 
instead, the session was delayed for six months, during 
which time the suspended Belarusan Communist Party 
regrouped as the Party of Communists of Belarus (PCB). 
When parliament finally reconvened it banned the 
referendum, claiming there had been violations in the 
signature collection drive. 


Although many did not join the new party (chief 
among them Prime Minister Kebich and his cabinet), 
the rcs became the umbrella organization for Belarus’s 
Communist parties (it has three at the moment) and 
pro-Russian groups, including the Popular Movement 
of Belarus, Kebich’s support base in the Supreme 
Soviet. In the legislature and the country, Communists 
clearly continue to dominate. Signatures supporting 
the holding of an early election were again gathered last 
fall, but parliament failed to take any steps to organize 
such a vote, and its members are likely to stay in office 
until the end of their term in 1995. 

The conservative nature of parliament was also 
evident in the slow pace of political and economic 
reform. In July 1993 a privatization law was finally 
passed. But the legislation was a victory for the 
collective farms, which had opposed the redistribution 
of land for private use: it recognized the right of 
collective and state farms to use land, and in effect 
meant only that individuals could now own their own 
dachas. As for privatization of state-owned enterprises 
in Belarus, it has hardly begun. There were some hopes 
that Shushkevich would push the county along in its 
economic reforms, but authority actually lay in the 
hands of the conservative Kebich, who controlled the 
ministries, while Shushkevich was largely a figurehead. 

Despite his lack of real power Shushkevich still 
managed to annoy the conservative, Russian-oriented 
parliament enough to be voted out of office this 
January. The body first tried to oust him in the summer 
of 1993, but could not do so because it did not have a 
quorum. (Absenteeism is high because most delegates 
are collective farm managers who must supervise work 
on the farm.) This first no-confidence vote was 
prompted by Shushkevich’s opposition to Belarus’s 
participation in the cis collective security pact. At the 
next parliamentary session, which began last Novem- 
ber, the outspoken Aleksandr Lukashenko charged 
Shushkevich, and Kebich as well, with corruption. 
These charges were raised again in January, and a 
no-confidence vote was taken on Shushkevich and 
Kebich over their failure to tackle corruption in the 
government. The prime minister survived the vote but 
Shushkevich did not. He was replaced as chairman of 
parliament with a Kebich crony and supporter of the 
cis collective security pact, Mechyslau Hryb. , 

. The only hope of proceeding with reforms in the 
country now lay in the election of a reform-minded 
president, though this was highly unlikely, with much 
of the electorate nostalgic for the Soviet era. Although 
the opposition had been agitating for political reform 
and early parliamentary elections, it opposed the 
introduction of a presidency at this stage of the new 
country’s independence; the Popular Front argued that 
the democratic system was still too immature for truly 
democratic elections to be held, and feared that any 
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electoral laws adopted by parliament would favor 
Kebich in the presidential race. 

After two years of debate, parliament approved a 
new constitution, which went into effect March 30. 
The constitution established the office of president, 
and an election for the post was rapidly organized and 
held July 10. Kebich was decisively beaten in the race 
by anticorruption crusader Lukashenko. Both candi- 
dates wooed the electorate with their pro-Russian 
stands on economic and political issues: both had 
supported the cis collective security pact; both wanted 
quick monetary union with Russia; both regarded 
relations with Russia as the top priority for Belarus. 
Lukashenko went even further, calling for outright 
unification with Russia. He also traveled there during 
the campaign on the invitation of Vladimir Zhirinovsky, 
the leader of the Liberal Democratic Party, the victor in 
Russian parliamentary elections in. December, who 
calls for Russia’s reacquisition of the “near abroad.” 

Lukashenko’s take of more than 80 percent of the 
popular vote, to 14 percent for Kebich, shows that 
nationalism is not an overriding concern for the 
electorate in Belarus. Kebich’s defeat signaled that the 
country had become disillusioned with its conservative 
leaders as living standards declined, and wanted 
change, even if it came in the person of a youngish 
raving anticorruption crusader. While Lukashenko’s 
pro-Russian statements during the race led many 
observers to wonder how long Belarus would remain 
independent if he were elected the country’s first 
president, he has toned down his pro-Russian rhetoric 
since winning the post. If former Communist Algirdas 
Brazauskas, the president of Lithuania, and former 
party ideologue Leonid Kravchuk, who lost his job as 
president of Ukraine in July balloting, are any indica- 
tion, the trend is to become more nationalistic once 
elected president. It remains to be seen whether 
Lukashenko will adhere to that pattern. 


A RUDE ECONOMIC AWAKENING 

Russia, Belarus’s most important economic partner, 
supplied the former republic with some 90 percent of 
its energy requirements and more than 70 percent of its 
raw materials, without which the manufacturing base 
cannot function. Initially it was hoped the cis would 
allow old economic links to continue functioning, thus 
ensuring economic and political stability in Belarus. 
But it soon became obvious that this was not to be, and 
the former republics increasingly relied on bilateral 
agreements to preserve ties. 

The Belarusan parliament and the Kebich govern- 
ment were slow in assessing the new situation follow- 
ing the breakup of the Soviet Union. Russia embarked 
on an economic reform program and began treating the 
former Soviet republics as economically independent 
states. The price of Russian natural gas and oil rose to 
world market levels and Moscow began to control its 
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currency emission and credit policy more carefully as it 
tried to bring down inflation in Russia. Rather than 
formulate an economic reform program for Belarus that 
would take into account Moscow’s new policies, 
Belarusan authorities made no serious progress in that 
direction, opting instead for political/economic agree- 
ments with Russia to ensure continued supplies of 
energy and raw materials. 

The energy debt climbed to $350 million for oil and 
$100 million for natural gas by June 1993, and the 
government was finally jolted into dealing with the 
problem when, after repeated warnings, Russia cut 
energy supplies that August. Minsk made partial 
payment but was faced with another gas cutoff in 
September when Belarus fell behind in its payments 
once more. Kebich claimed the debt had been paid by 
the end of the year, but this March Russia cut off the 
flow of gas yet again over the issue of Belarus’s 
$230-million debt. 

The energy crisis has had serious repercussions for 
Belarus’s industrial and agricultural production. The 

- higher cost of energy has made the country’s products 
uncompetitive in its former cis markets. At the same 
time, since Minsk cannot afford to meet its energy 
costs, many enterprises function at only a fraction of 
their full capacity. Unemployment has been kept low 
by the government’s continued subsidies to bankrupt 
enterprises, but this generous credit policy (up to 30 
percent of the budget was allotted for industrial 
subsidies and 20 percent for agricultural subsidies in 
1993) has contributed to a rising inflation rate that this 
year reached the hyperinflation level of 50 percent a 
month. 

The problem of making payments on its energy 
arrears was compounded by the shortage of rubles in 
Belarus; pursuing its economic reforms, Russia insti- 
tuted stringent controls on the amount of rubles it 
supplied to other former Soviet republics in the ruble 
zone. To deal with the shortage, Belarus in May 1992 
began printing its own parallel currency, the Belarusan 
ruble, colloquially known as the zaichyk, or hare. The 
value of the zaichyk was officially tied to that of the 
ruble, but Russia was not willing to accept the unse- 
cured currency in payment for its energy and raw 
material supplies. 

Furthermore, Russia announced in June 1993 that it 
would stop supplying other former republics with 
rubles if their monetary policies were not in line with 
those of Russia. Among the conditions Russia laid 
down for those wishing to remain in the ruble zone 
were that the ruble be the only legal tender in the 
country; that the Russian Central Bank have control 
over the amount of cash and credit supplied by banks; 
that banking laws match those of Russia; and that 
Russian controlling bodies oversee compliance with 
these conditions. Ultimately only war-torn Tajikistan 
found the terms acceptable. Other ruble users with- 


drew from the ruble zone, saying the conditions 
impinged on their national sovereignty. 

After Russia’s sudden withdrawal in July 1993 of 
banknotes printed between 1961 and 1992, the move- 
ment to set up a full-fledged national currency gained 
support in Belarus. Nonetheless, the gas cutoffs con- 
vinced others, Kebich among them, that the only 
solution to Belarus’s economic plight and difficulty in 
making energy payments was to remain in the ruble 
zone. In September 1993 Kebich and Russian Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin signed letters of intent 
on economic and monetary union. Details of the 
merger were not worked out. The Belarusan parliament 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the scheme, rather 
than attempting to devise a national economic reform 
program. 

The agreement was signed April 12, with Kebich 
hailing it as the solution to Belarus’s economic woes. 
Under its terms economic union was to take place in 
two stages. Beginning May 1 trade and customs 
restrictions between the two countries were to be lifted, 
and Russia was also to be allowed the free use of 
strategic arms installations in Belarus. In the second 
stage, to begin later, Belarusans would be able to 
exchange their zaichyks for rubles and the Russian 
Central Bank would have the sole.right to issue 
currency and conduct monetary policy. 

The accord had critics in both Russia and Belarus. 
The main Russian critics were the former economics 
minister, Yegor Gaidar, and the former finance minis- 
ter, Boris Fedorov. Both pointed out that Belarus’s 
economic policies and development were incompatible 
with Russia’s, so the agreement was impractical and 
would only be detrimental to the Russian economy. 
They cited Belarus’s persistent liberal credit policies as 
a future drain on Russia; noted that privatization had 
hardly begun in Belarus, while it was well on its way in 
Russia; and observed that Belarus continued to subsi- 
dize consumer goods while Russia had long since 
ceased setting prices. 

The main critics in Belarus were the Popular Front, 
Shushkevich, and the chairman of the National Bank of 
Belarus, Stanislau Bahdankevich. The Popular Front 
charged that the agreement was a sellout of Belarusan 
sovereignty in exchange for cheap Russian gas. (As part 
of the agreement Belarus had negotiated a provision 
that it would pay the same price as Russian consumers 
for its energy supplies.) The front pointed out that the 
hopes of receiving energy supplies at subsidized prices 
were illusory, since Russia was bringing the cost of 
energy to world levels for its own consumers. Bah- 
dankevich, who had never criticized Kebich and his 
government before, became the most outspoken oppo- 
nent of monetary union, saying it violated the constitu- 
tion, which explicitly states that only the National Bank 
of Belarus could legally issue money. It was also noted 
that while the agreement called for a 1:1 exchange of 


rubles for zaichyks, this was only for very limited 
amounts: each Belarusan was entitled to exchange only 
some 200,000 zaichyks (less than $10) in cash and 1 
million zaichyks ($50) in savings. Thus Russia would 
face only a limited liability in exchanging the zaichyk. 
(In July 1994 the zaichyk was trading at 25,000 to the 
dollar while the ruble stood at 2,000 to the dollar.) To 
date the accord has not been ratified by the Russian 
Duma, and remains unimplemented. 


THE GOOD REPUBLIC 

Unlike Ukraine, which was seen by many as uncoop- 
erative because of its protracted debates over signing 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and the first 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (sTART-1), Belarus was 
a shining example of a cooperative international player 
in regard to these accords. The republic had inherited 
82 long-range single-warhead mobile ss-25 nuclear 
missiles from the Soviet strategic arsenal. Rather than 
engaging in debates over whether it should be a nuclear 
State, or what security guarantees outside powers 
should provide or how much compensation it should 
receive for dismantling the missiles, Belarus in Novem- 
ber 1992 declared itself a nonnuclear and neutral 
country. In February 1993 parliament ratified both the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and sTART-1 by a large major- 
ity. Belarus also called for the weapons to be removed 
in two and a half years rather than the seven it had 
earlier agreed to. In addition, the reduction of conven- 
tional weapons as called for in the Conventional Forces 
in Europe (CFE) Treaty has been proceeding on sched- 
ule. 

The exemplary behavior has not been rewarded. Last 
October Belarus put forward its candidacy for a seat on 
the UN Security Council, arguing it deserved it for 
setting a good example by signing the disarmament 
agreements. The seat instead went to the Czech 
Republic. Belarus has also been disappointed in the 
amount of foreign aid and investment it has received. 
Foreign and international banks and other financial 
institutions have made it clear that investment and 
credits will be granted on the basis of progress in 
economic reform. Thus political goodwill bought Bela- 
tus little influence internationally and has not attracted 
foreign capital. 

The same can be said of Belarus’s relations with 
Russia. The Russian Federation remains by far the most 
important foreign economic and political partner for 
Belarus. Yet despite the government in Minsk’s willing- 
ness to make political concessions to its large eastern 
neighbor, Belarus has found its “big brother” treats it 
no- better than recalcitrant Ukraine when it fails to 
make payments on its energy debt. Ruling conservative 
circles had cherished the belief that, so long as Belarus 
supported Russia in international affairs, it would 
somehow receive special treatment. Thus Kebich and 
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his government have been painfully slow in accepting 
that Russia and Belarus no longer have the same 
relationship they had during the Soviet era, and in 
recognizing that there is a new leadership in Moscow. 

The failure to understand that Russia is proceeding 
with its major economic restructuring was absurdly 
apparent during negotiations on monetary union. 
While Russian critics cited Belarus’s slow progress on 
economic reform as an obstacle to implementing the 
accord on monetary union, Kebich announced that 
such union in no way meant Belarus would have to 
follow Russia’s lead in its economic reforms. 

As for relations with its other neighbors—Lithuania, 
Latvia, Poland, and Ukraine—Belarus has signed nu- 
merous cooperation agreements with all of them. But 
most remain paper accords, since these countries do 
not have the money to invest in each other and even if 
they did would be more likely to put it into Germany 
and other countries in western Europe. Belarus’s 
neighbors tend to view the country as a Russian 
outpost, and feel it makes little difference who runs 
Belarus or how its reforms are proceeding. This lack of 
interest or activity in Belarus is partly because Belarus 
has not exhibited any real foreign policy aims, with the 
exception of maintaining good relations with its neigh- 
bors and the world. This in turn can be attributed to a 
feeling in Belarus that it was unnecessary for the 
country to formulate a foreign policy agenda, since it is 
too poor to exercise influence in international affairs. 
Thus Belarusan independence is not‘taken too seri- 
ously in eastern Europe, while the West often seems 
aware only of how disarmament in the former republic 
is proceeding. 


BETWEEN A ROCK AND A HARD PLACE 

The election of Lukashenko as president may well be 
the turning point in the history of independent Bela- 
rus. Lukashenko’s statements during the campaign 
make it difficult to predict what kind of program he 
will institute or whether he will simply resort to 
populist distraction and avoid dealing with the prob- 
lems facing the country. With a bright and youthful 
(albeit conservative) team behind him, there is a 
chance they will come up with a coherent economic 
and foreign policy for Belarus rather than continue 
with the Kebich nontactic of hoping Russia bails out 
the republic. 

As for uniting with Russia, this would seem untealis- 
tic. Russia does not need the international disapproval 
such a move would elicit. In addition, the nationally 
conscious Belarusan Popular Front would probably 
riot in protest against the prospect, further dissuading 
Russia from this option. Finally, while Zhirinovsky may 
wish for a reconstituted Soviet Union, many Russians 
have no interest in incorporating Belarus into the 
Russian Federation. a 








“Moldova stands out not because it is the site of ethnic conflict but because it has 
successfully avoided being drawn into a catastrophic ethnic war of the sort that can be 
. pointed to all too readily in the former Senin and Soviet Union.” 





Moldova after Independence 


BY WILLIAM CROWTHER 


oldova declared independence on August 27, 
M 1991, with little in the way of resources, with 

fundamental questions of political organiza- 
tion unresolved, and with its sovereignty challenged. 
The new state still faces international and acute 
domestic problems. The rise to power of ethnic 
Moldovans and calls by some for unification with 
Romania have led to conflict with minority nationali- 
ties. Economic crisis looms as a consequence of the 
collapse of Soviet economic institutions and the con- 
flict in the Transdniester region. Moldova’s current 
politics reflect this turbulent environment and ‘the 
deep divisions within the post-Communist elite. 


INTERTWINED AT THE ROOT 

Moldova, like neighboring Romania, is inhabited 
primarily by a people whose presence in the region 
dates from the period of Roman colonization and who 
speak Romanian, a Latin tongue. Because of its geogra- 
phy and history, however, Moldova’s population has 
long been more heterogeneous than that of Romania. 
Today approximately 64 percent of the people are 
ethnic Moldovans, 14 percent are Ukrainians, 13 
percent Russians, 3.5 percent Gagauzi (a Turkic- 
language-speaking, Orthodox Christian people who 
originated in Bulgaria), and 2 percent Bulgarians. 

An independent principality that included the terri- 
tory of contemporary Moldova was first established in 
the fourteenth century. During the second half of the 
fifteenth century this became an Ottoman tributary 
state that served as a buffer between the Russian and 
Ottoman Empires. Territory on the east bank of the 
Dniester River now within Moldova (Iransdniestria) 
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1Some previously Moldovan territory to the north of the 
current republic, and the area between the Dniester and the 
Prut to the south, bordering on the Black Sea, was incorpo- 
rated into the Ukraine, thus leaving Moldova landlocked. 


` was ceded to Russia by the Ottomans in 1792. 


Bessarabia, the region between the Dniester and Prut 
Rivers that makes up the bulk of Moldova today, was 
annexed by imperial Russia after the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1806-1812. After the collapse of the Russian 
Empire, leaders in Bessarabia formed a National Coun- 
cil and voted, on March 27, 1918, to unite with 
Romania. Not all Moldovan territory, however, shared 
this fate. Soviet authorities constructed a competing 
political unit, the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Social- 
ist Republic (AssR), comprising 14 districts on the east 


‘bank of the Dniester. 


In June 1940, Bessarabia was occupied by Soviet 
forces as a consequence of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement. The Soviet Socialist Republic of Moldova 
was formed August 2, 1940, by joining Bessarabia with 
eight of the districts of the Moldavian assr.' Always a 
relatively poor and primarily agricultural region whose 
urban economy was based on commerce and food 
processing, Moldova remained a backwater within the 
Soviet Union, at or near the bottom of the hierarchy of 


. republics with respect to education and urbanization. 
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Agriculture continued to play a central role, accounting 
for more than 40 percent of national income. Immigra- 
tion, particularly of industrial workers, léd to Russian- 
speakers (mainly Russians and Ukrainians) becominga - 
majority in many cities, while the ethnic makeup of 
rural Moldova was little affected. 

From the very beginning, Moldova’s transition from 
Soviet rule was complicated by intense conflict be- 
tween ethnic groups. As elsewhere, reforms introduced 
by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev in the mid-1980s 
created conditions in which long-standing resentments 
could be expressed. By mid-1988 Moldovan dissidents 
had organized the Democratic Movement in Support of 
Restructuring (later rechristened the Moldovan Popu- 
lar Front) to press for democratization and reform of 
the republic’s language laws. (Under Soviet-era legisla- 
tion, deeply resented among Romanian-speakers, Rus- 
sian served as the “state language” of the republic and 
Romanian was written in Cyrillic script.) The prospect 
of ethnic Moldovans gaining political power sparked 
an immediate response among minority populations. 


Many in the Russian community supported the Interna- 
tionalist Movement for Unity (EDINSTVO), a pro-Russian 
group whose strongest support was in the cities on the 
east bank of the Dniester. Gagauz-Halchi, the main 
organization representing Moldova’s Gagauz minority 
during the early transition period, generally backed the 
initiatives of the Russian activists. 

Elections to the Supreme Soviet in Chisinau in 1990 
further exacerbated relations between Moldova’s eth- 
nic communities. With the support of a slim majority 
in the new legislature, the Popular Front aggressively 
consolidated its power. Ethnic Moldovan deputies, 
who accounted for about 69 percent of the member- 
ship of the legislature, captured 83 percent of the 
leadership posts in that institution, and nearly ex- 
cluded minority representation from the new govern- 
ment. Legislators also approved a series of highly 
controversial measures designed to assert Moldovan 
national sovereignty over minority resistance. 

These early actions of the legislature, which created 
ill will and gave minority representatives little hope of 
gaining a fair hearing in Moldovan-dominated institu- 
tions, had serious repercussions. City governments 
controlled by the opposition in Tiraspol, Bender, and 
Ribnitsa passed measures suspending central govern- 
ment initiatives they considered “Moldovan national- 
ist.” Thus began the transfer of authority from republic 
institutions to local ones, and competing assertions of 
sovereignty. In southern Moldova, where almost all 
Gagauzi in the world live, the minority Gagauz an- 
nounced the formation of their own republic, on 
August 21, 1990. In Transdniesteria, where the popula- 
tion was approximately 60 percent Russian and Ukrai- 
nian and 40 percent ethnic Moldovan, the authorities 
followed suit on September 2, proclaiming the forma- 
tion of the. Transdniestrian Moldovan Soviet Socialist 
Republic. - 


NATIONALISM DIVIDES THE NATION 

More than any other factor, the Popular Front’s 
promotion of a strongly nationalist agenda shaped the 
course of political events in the early years of indepen- 
dence. This inexorably hardened the country’s initially 
inchoate political divisions and pushed the competing 
government authorities toward conflict.? 

Despite the outbreak of the separatist crisis, and the 
hard line on nationality issues adopted by the extremist 








?An initial outbreak of violence occurred before indepen- 
dence, in fall 1990. In the Transdniestrian city of Dubasari, 
militiamen seized the city soviet building as part of their 
preparations for a planned autonomy referendum in the 
region. When republic police tried to retake the building, 
three people were killed and dozens wounded. 

3Tighina is on the west (“Moldovan”) bank of the Dniester, 
but its proximity to and close economic and political ties 
with Tiraspol made it a source of continual tension between 
Chisinau and the separatist regime. 
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faction in the Popular Front, Moldova took a markedly 
moderate approach to its national minorities. Unfortu- 
nately, the negative impression left by extremist propos- 
als tended to overwhelm any positive impact of the 
moderate legislation actually enacted. A language law 
approved in August 1989 made Romanian the official 
language but assured the protection and development 
of Gagauz and Russian and called for respect for the 
use of other minority languages. When conflict arose 
over the law’s stipulation that people employed in state 
organizations and enterprises bringing them in contact 
with the public must learn Romanian within a set time 
in order to keep their jobs, the government showed 
flexibility in enforcing the provision. The citizenship 
law approved in June 1991 granted citizenship to those 
not already citizens of another state who had lived in 
Moldova before the Soviet occupation in 1940, were 
currently residing in Moldova, or had at least one 
parent born there. Those living in Moldova at the time 
of the declaration of sovereignty were given one 
year—later extended to 18 months—to decide whether 
to become citizens. 

In spite of these signs of moderate tendencies in 
Chisinau, the separatist crisis continued to escalate. 
Transdniestria’s concentrated urban russophone popu- 
lation came under the sway of the reactionary wing of 
the former Communist Party. The leadership of this 
faction is not simply Russian nationalist, but politically 
reactionary, typical of the forces that emerged in Russia 
proper. Tiraspol, the capital of breakaway Trans- 
dniestria, supported the August 1991 coup attempt in 
Moscow, and its leaders have yet to recant. Their 
intransigence should be seen not simply as a rejection 
of minority status in a multiethnic state but, perhaps 
more important, as a rejection of the economic and 
political changes that swept away the Soviet Union. 

Relations between the separatists and Moldova’s 
government were characterized by mutual denuncia- 
tions and sporadic violence from late 1990 to early 
1992, when things took a sharp turn for the worse. As 
the separatists consolidated their position in Transdni- 
estria with the support of Russia’s Fourteenth Army— 
long headquartered in Tiraspol, and increasingly 
politicized with the breakdown of authority in Mos- 
cow—the nationalists in the Moldovan parliament 
grew increasingly militant. President Mircea Snegur 
came under more intense pressure to resolve the 
conflict. In late March 1992 he declared a state of 
emergency across the newly independent republic. 
Soon after, Moldovan government troops in the con- 
tested west bank city of Tighina (formerly Bender) 
attempted to disarm units of the separatist militia. This 
was met with armed resistance, and by May the conflict 
had escalated into full-scale civil war. 

The battle with the separatists went nowhere, but it 
did instigate a domestic political realignment. The 
Popular Front government’s obvious failure to address 
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the heightening economic crisis, and its general ineffec- 
tiveness, had already undermined its initial broad 
support. As with the 14 other former republics, 
Moldova’s economy was thrown into chaos by the 
breakup of the Soviet system. The Transdniestrian 
conflict also hurt. Reform efforts intended to address 
the economic emergency began soon after indepen- 
dence but were halting and relatively unproductive, 
largely because of the inexperience of the new leader- 
ship and a general: lack of consensus on policy 
direction. 

The opposition was quick to turn reaction against 
the war into the focus of more general dissatisfaction 
with Popular Front leaders, who were perceived by 
many Moldovans as extremist, excessively pro-Roma- 
nian, and ineffectual. Members of Village Life, the 
parliamentary faction of the Democratic Agrarian Party, 


joined with defectors from the Popular Front and , 


delegates associated with the Soglasie (Accord) fac- 
tion—these last reform Communists who later became 
the core of the Socialist Party—to elect Andrei Sang- 
heli, a high-ranking member of the previous regime, to 
the prime ministership. Sangheli’s government, formed 
in August 1992, significantly reduced the influence of 
the Popular Front and improved minority representa- 
tion. It promised more efficient economic reform, and 
a more moderate approach to the nationalities ques- 
tlon. 

Confrontation between the anti-Communist and the 
pro-Romanian forces grouped around the front and the 
reform Communist and less insistently nationalist 
forces that comprised the core support of the Sangheli 
government, dominated parliamentary activity and led 
to deadlock. Increasingly frustrated, President Snegur, 
who had initially attempted to position himself be- 
tween the competing factions, entered the fray against 
the nationalists. In a December 1992 speech in parlia- 
ment he advocated a course of autonomous Moldovan 
national development rather than either unification 
with Romania or close alignment with the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (cis.) The fallout was 
immediate, both hastening the decline of the Popular 
Front with respect to other forces and sharpening 
divisions between moderates and extremists within the 
front. 

By early last year the Popular Front was in near total 
disarray. In January Alexandru Moshanu, the pro- 
Popular Front president of parliament, resigned, attack- 
ing what he said were elements in the government that 
favored the former system. In a clear indication of 
changing trends, parliament voted overwhelmingly to 
replace Moshanu with Petru Lucinschi, former first 
secretary of the Moldovan Communist Party and a 
leader of the very forces Moshanu had warned against. 
Moldovan intellectuals who had added tremendously 
to the Popular Front’s prestige defected, organizing the 
Congress of Intellectuals, which promoted a less 


extreme nationalist agenda. Politicians more con- 
cerned with the economy broke away to form indepen- 
dent parties. The once dominant Popular Front found 
itself reduced to a mere 25 deputies in the legislature. 
This realignment brought the legislature much closer 
to the president and Prime Minister Sangheli’s govern- 
ment. Ultimately, however, even this powerful combi- 
nation of presidency, government, and Lucinschi’s 
parliamentary leadership proved unable to overcome 
the hopelessly complex web of factions and rivalries 
that plagued the legislative branch. Unable to achieve 
majority support in parliament, local government rte- 
form, decisive action in foreign affairs, and a projected 
new constitution all foundered. Moldovan leaders 
concluded that the existing assembly was no longer 


viable. Over the objections of the pro-Romanian fac- 


tion, a vote was taken to dissolve the Soviet-era 
institution and hold early elections for a new parlia- 
ment on February 27, 1994. 


MANAGING PARLIAMENT? 

According to legislation enacted in October 1993, 
the new parliament was to be made up of 104 
deputies—a much more manageable size, it was hoped, 
than the 380-member Soviet body. Delegates were to 
be elected on the basis of proportional representation 
from closed party lists. Parties had to receive 4 percent 
of the vote to be accorded seats. In a significant 
innovation, leaders decided on a single national elec- 
toral district. This avoided controversy concerning the 
separatist regions that could have blocked or otherwise 
negatively affected the elections. 

Campaigning focused on economic reform, compet- 
ing strategies for the resolution of the separatist crisis, 
and relations with both the cis and Romania. An array 
of small parties, such as the Reform Party, mainly 
supported by urban professionals, campaigned for 
rapid marketization and privatization. The reform 
Communists of the Socialist Party and the Agrarian 
Democrats called for a slower transition to capitalism. 
(Their adversaries suggest that they do not want a 


‘transition at all, but are not in a position to act openly.) 


The Agrarian Democrats argued strongly in favor of 
maintaining some form of collective landholding in 
agriculture, preferably through the transformation of 
state farms into peasant cooperatives. Debate on for- 
eign policy was equally polarized. Both the Agrarian 
Democrats and the Socialist Party, along with EDINSTVO, 
argued for full participation in the cis, and taking a 
conciliatory approach to the Gagauz and Transdnies- 
trian separatists. At the opposite end of the spectrum, 
the nationalist groupings, such as the Popular Front 
and the National Christian Party, argued for unification 
with Romania. The more moderate Congress of Intellec- 
tuals campaigned for Moldovan independence in the 
near term, but for close political alignment with 


Romania leading to eventual unification, which it sees 
as a “natural” development. 

The results of the first post-Communist elections 
marked a sharp reversal from the politics of the early 
transition period. Nationalist and pro-Romanian forces 
were overwhelmingly rejected in favor of those backing 
Moldovan independence and accommodation with 
ethnic minorities. Legislative power passed firmly into 
the hands of the Agrarian Democrats, who captured 
43.2 percent of the vote and 56 of 104 seats in 
parliament. Another 28 seats went to the Socialist Bloc, 
which garnered 22 percent of the vote. Pro-Romanian 
parties suffered a severe setback: the Bloc of Peasants 
and Intellectuals receiving 9.2 percent of the vote and 
11 seats, and the Popular Front Alliance 7.5 percent of 
the vote and 9 seats. None of the other nine parties and 
blocs that fielded candidates reached the 4 percent 
threshold required for participation in the national 
parliament. 

These decisive results from the February election 
immediately affected the course of Moldovan politics. 
On July 28 parliament ratified a new constitution that 
provided substantial autonomy to Transdniestria and 
Gagauzia while reasserting “Moldovan” national iden- 


tity and sovereignty. The Agrarians have made clear . 


their commitment to national independence, but are 
obviously more favorably inclined toward the cis than 
their predecessors. They enjoy more support from the 
russophone minorities in Moldova and better relations 
with Moscow. Progress in economic reform will prob- 
ably be slow, because of the Agrarians’ cautious 
attitude toward marketization and privatization. Eco- 
nomic policy in general, however, is likely to be more 
consistent and better implemented than it has been to 
date. Dumitru Motpan, the Agrarian Party chairman, 
has announced his intention to move quickly in 
implementing the party’s proposal to transform the 
collective and state farms into joint-stock associations 
owned by the peasant farmers. The new government 
has also reiterated its commitment to pursuing a 
comprehensive transition to capitalism. The initial 
reaction of the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund to the new government has been positive; both 
have praised Moldova’s progress and approved the 
Agrarians’ proposed course for reform. 


HEMMED IN ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Moldova’s foreign policy efforts have been compli- 
cated by its geography, its history, and the ethnic 
conflict within its borders. Its diplomatic endeavors 
have necessarily focused on resolving the conflict in 
Transdniestria and stabilizing new relationships with 
regional powers, especially Romania and Russia. 

The separatist movements have given rise to a 
complicated tangle of domestic and international prob- 
lems for Moldovan authorities. Moldova's international 
status cannot be isolated from the fate of its non- 
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Romanian minorities, and this consideration necessar- 
ily affects its relationship with Russia and the cis. 
President Snegur signed the Alma-Ata (now Almaty) 
declaration creating the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States on December 31, 1991, but Moldova’s 
parliament, at the time strongly influenced by the 
Popular Front bloc, refused to ratify the agreement. 
Parliament demurred again in August 1993 but contin- 
ued to participate in the cis, with the understanding 
that Moldova’s commitment was limited. Along with 
Ukraine and Turkmenistan, Moldova refused to sign a 
January 1993 agreement that would have strengthened 
ties between commonwealth members. Chisinau thus 
embarked on a difficult course of independent action, 
maneuvering between Russia and Romania, each of 
which has strong interests in the newly established 
state. 

It seems certain that in the absence of external 
factors Moldova’s government could have forcibly 
suppressed the separatist regimes soon after indepen- 
dence. But the presence in the region of the Russian 
Fourteenth Army, with the bulk of its forces in 
Transdniestria, made this impossible. While officially 
neutral, Russian troops refused to permit the suppres- 
sion of the Tiraspol government. During the crisis over 
control of the contested city of Tighina, elements of the 
Fourteenth Army actively intervened on the side of the 
separatists, when necessary employing their heavy 
weapons to turn the tide. 

In July 1992 an agreement that relied on the support 
of Russian President Boris Yeltsin established a cease- 
fire ending the worst of the fighting in Moldova. 
Moscow, however, held out for an agreement on 
long-term rights to bases for the Fourteenth Army on 
Moldovan territory, which Moldova flatly rejected. 

Maintaining a significant military force in Moldova 
would obviously enhance Russia’s influence not just 
there but in the entire region. Moreover, the Four- 
teenth Army and the separatist regime in Tiraspol 
aquired significance in Russia’s domestic politics. The 
Fourteenth’s commander, Aleksandr Lebed, who, de- 
spite warnings from his superiors vowed not to “aban- 
don” Transdniestria’s Russians, became a symbol for 
Russian conservatives—who likewise view abandon- 
ment of Russian minorities in the former Soviet repub- 
lics as anathema, and whose strength is growing. Troop 
withdrawal in the Transdniester would, it was thought, 
leave moderates in Moscow open to political attack 
from the right. Furthermore, the Fourteenth Army has 
strong local ties in Transdniestria through the draft and 
the many retired officers and soldiers who live there, 
and some observers believed its commanders might 
resist direct instructions to disengage. 

Tiraspol’s civil leaders, for their part, have actively 
engaged in a series of reactionary causes inside Russia, 
including the dispatch of volunteers to the Russian 
White House to participate in the attempted overthrow 
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of Yeltsin in September 1993.* Soon after the recent 
change of government in Chisinau, however, steps 
were taken to remove the main stumbling blocks in the 
path of improved relations between Moldova and 
Russia. In early August, Moscow announced the status 
of the Fourteenth Army was being reduced to that of an 
“operational group.” As part of the restructuring, 
General Lebed was released from his position and the 
number of officers was reduced (though Lebed is now 
back, at least for the moment). Shortly afterward 
Moldova and Russia announced they had reached an 
agreement that would lead to the withdrawal of 
Russian forces from Transdniestria within three years. 
In a major concession, Moldova accepted the linkage 
between Russian troop withdrawal and the achieve- 
ment of a political solution to the Transdniestrian 
conflict. Viewing the agreement as a blow, the Transd- 
niestrian observers at the negotiations walked out. 

Ukraine also has important interests at stake in 
Moldova. Given its own dispute with Moscow on the 
status of Crimea, the Ukrainians hardly favor the 
formation of independent Russian political entities 
outside the territory of the Russian Federation. Neither, 
on a more practical level, is it in Ukraine’s interests to 
have well-equipped Russian military units in Trans- 
dniestria. The Fourteenth Army can be reached from 
Russia only by traversing Ukrainian territory. Hence it 
is not surprising that the Ukrainian government has 
been supportive of Moldova’s position in the Transdni- 
estrian conflict. Ukraine has protested the movement 
of Cossack volunteers across Ukrainian territory to 
Transdniestria, and has refused to recognize Trans- 
dniestrian claims to sovereignty. 

Relations between Romania and Moldova have also 
become increasingly complicated over the past three 
years. Romania was the first state to recognize Moldova, 
and provided it with substantial diplomatic and eco- 
nomic support, given its own resources. Close coopera- 
tion was fostered by a reemphasis on ““Romanianism”’ 
among Moldovans in response to years of denial of this 
heritage during the Soviet period. Support for unifica- 
tion by Moldova’s initial Popular Front government 
created a strong common interest with nationalist 
politicians in Romania. 

Over time, however, the relationship between the 
two Romanian-speaking states has deteriorated. Be- 
cause of their historical legacies, Moldovans and Roma- 
nians feel quite differently about basic social and 
political issues. Many Romanians, on becoming con- 
scious of these differences, have concluded that Moldo- 
vans have been ‘‘denationalized”’ or “‘Russified” by the 





*For a full account of links between the Transdniestrian 
forces and conservatives in Russia, see Vladimir Socor, 
“Dniester Involvement in the Moscow Rebellion,” Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty Research Report, vol. 2, no. 46 (Novem- 
ber 19, 1993), pp. 25-32. 


Soviet experience. In the somewhat condescending 
view from Bucharest, Moldovans are badly in need of 
assistance so that they can overcome their cultural 
disabilities. While this attitude is welcomed by pro- 
Romanian elements of the elite, it has been the source 
of growing resentment among a very large majority of 
Moldovans, who voted overwhelmingly in a referen- 
dum in March for the course of national independence. 

The evolution of Moldova’s separatist crisis also 
acted as a wedge driving the two countries apart. The 
prospect of unification with Romania is clearly unac- 
ceptable to Moldova’s Russian and Gagauz minorities, 
and was central to the outbreak of ethnic conflict. All 
aspects of the relationship between Bucharest and 
Chisinau have become politically charged, watched for 
the smallest signs of movement toward or away from 
unification. Across the border in Romania, nationalist 
elements see concessions to the separatists as evidence 
of movement toward Moscow, and treason against the 
Romanian nation. Hence, while rapprochement with 
Bucharest generates domestic conflict, efforts to re- 
solve the conflict through accommodation with the 
minorities affect relations with Bucharest. 

The Moldovan-Romanian relationship presents com- 
plications on the other side of the Prut as well. For his 
part, Romanian President Ion Iliescu has sought to 
maintain a positive relationship with the Russian 
republic. Actions by Bucharest that could be seen as 
destabilizing Moldova, potentially tipping it into civil 
war, would be disastrous, not only demolishing Russian- 
Romanian relations but perhaps drawing Russia into a 
regional conflict. While Romania’s interests here thus 
seem clear, it is difficult for the country’s leaders to 
take a public stand against unification. Nationalist 
forces (in particular, the Greater Romania Party and the 
Party of Romanian National Unity), which are strong in 
Romania, have been sharply critical of Iliescu’s failure 
to achieve unification immediately upon ‘Moldova’s 
independence. They continue to pressure Romania’s 
government from the right, and struggle to maintain 
public interest in reunification. 

The combined effect has been a sharp decline in 
relations between Romania and Moldova, especially 
over the past year. Moldovans are more suspicious of 
and hostile toward Romania and anything that might 
constitute its interference in their affairs. Romanian 
nationalists’ distaste for what they perceive as Moldo- 
va’s continued subservience to Moscow has produced 
a surge of virulent rhetoric in the Romanian parliament 
and loss of public support for Chisinau, though little 
action by the cautious Iliescu government. 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM 

Considering the challenges of the current political 
and economic transition, Moldova has achieved a great 
deal in the three years since independence. Rather than 
either uniting with Romania or subordinating them- 


selves to the cis, Moldovans have managed the difficult 
task of asserting their independence and are beginning 
to express their own unique identity. While pursuing 
closer economic cooperation with the cis, the new 
government has continued the policy of resisting 
political and military intgration. 

Democratic norms appear to be taking hold and 
significant progress has been made in constitutional 


reform. Fundamental changes have been enacted, , 


including promulgation of minority and human rights 
legislation and progressive citizenship and language 
laws. A draft constitution was published early last year, 
with provisions establishing respect for human rights, 
political pluralism, protection of private property, 
separation of powers, and the formation of a constitu- 
‘tional court. While passage of a new constitution was 
delayed by parliamentary deadlock, action should be 
taken in the near future. 

Economic reform has been more problematic for a 
variety of reasons, not least a lack of consensus among 
the country’s leaders on basic questions of economic 
orientation. Moldova, like other former Soviet repub- 
lics, has suffered over the past several years from high 
inflation and sharp declines in production. Its trade 
relationships have been disrupted by the breakup of 
the Soviet economic system, and supply shortages, 
particularly in natural gas and petroleum products, 
have become critical. As has been noted, the current 
Agrarian government can be expected to take a cau- 
tious approach to reform over the next several years. 
But up to now international agencies have expressed a 
positive view of the Agrarians’ program and optimism 
concerning Moldova’s future economic direction. 
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Most important has been the Moldovans’ effort to 
contain civil strife. Moldova stands out not because it is 
the site of ethnic conflict but because it has success- 
fully avoided being drawn into a catastrophic ethnic 
war of the sort that can be pointed to all too readily in 
the former Yugoslavia and Soviet Union. After a very 
bad start in 1990 and 1991, serious efforts have been 
made by the Moldovan government to end the separat- 
ist crisis peacefully and to construct a political system 
based on cooperative relations between the country’s 
ethnic groups. By the end of last year extremist 
elements within the political elite had been effectively 
marginalized. President Snegur has repeatedly stated 
his government's willingness to accept the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe plan as a basis 
for resolving the Transdniestria conflict, including 
provisions calling for devolution of substantial admin- 
istrative authority to Tiraspol. Moldova has also agreed 
to a significant transfer of administrative responsibility 
to local authorities in continuing negotiations with the 
Gagauzi, and has actively solicited the participation of 
Turkey in promoting Gagauz culture. Efforts have been 
undertaken to ensure the cultural viability of other 
minorities, such as the Bulgarians, within the context 
of the Republic of Moldova. 

Moldova is better positioned now than at any time 
since independence to overcome the deadlock that 
characterized its early political life and to bring the 
separatist crisis to an end. If these twin tasks can be 


‘accomplished, the government could then focus on 


carrying through the economic and political reforms 
the new nation so desperately requires if it is to 
thrive. a 
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The Unquiet Ghost: Russians Remember Stalin 
By Adam Hochschild. New York: Viking Press, 1994. 304 
pp., $22.95. 

The Unquiet Ghost could easily have been called An 
American in Russia; as much as it is about Stalin-era 
survivors, it is also about Hochschild discovering the 
complexities of Russia’s people and the task of docu- 
menting a largely oral history. Fortunately, the author’s 
self-conscious musings do not obscure the more 
important story—how Russians coped with the physi- 
cal and psychological traumas imposed by a paranoid, 
neurotic Stalin and his obsequious hordes. Hochschild 
begins his journey with Memorial, a group that wants 
to document the truth about Stalin’s victims without 
instigating Nuremburg-like persecutions: “‘practically 
the whole country—one part denouncing, one part 
judging, a third shooting people, a fourth guarding the 
camps [were complicit in the gulag].” Similarly, Hoch- 
schild tries to use his collage of survivors, witnesses, 
NKVD interrogators, KGB records, academics, and enthu- 
siastic Russian guides to delve into the character of the 
Stalin era and ponder its greater meaning: “The 
essential wish to create a better, more just society 
uneasily shares space, in our hearts, with the wish to 
wield the power for such creation. The ruins of Stalin’s 
Russia are a museum of what happens when a country 
loses sight of the first, and gives in to the second.” The 
Unquiet Ghost is an interesting passkey to the minds 
and memories of Stalin survivors—albeit from an 
American point of view. 

Melissa J. Sherman 


The Great Transition: American-Soviet Relations 
and the End of the Cold War 

By Raymond L. Garthoff. Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1994. 834 pp., $44.95. 

The “‘triumphalism”’ that followed the cessation of 
the cold war and the demise of the Soviet Union— 
especially in the United States—is now a distant 
memory; the end of history seems to have missed its 
appointment with destiny and the “last man” is 
nowhere to be found. But while the easy accounts of 
how the cold war ended continue to flow (“we won” 
because we bankrupted the Soviet Union by engaging it 
in a defense-spending contest it could not keep pace 
with), more serious attempts such as this work by 
Raymond Garthoff have begun to appear. Although 
historical details sometimes overwhelm the analysis, 
The Great Transition is essential for gaining perspective 





on the last phase of American-Soviet relations. Not a 
dispassionate book (there is an especially scathing 
critique of the cynical measures the United States used 
to implement the Reagan Doctrine, which aimed to 
“roll back” communism in the developing world), it is 
one that renders its judgments clearly, wisely, and 
authoritatively. l 
William W. Finan, Jr. 


Russia 2010 and What It Means for the World 
By Daniel Yergin and Thane Gustafson. New York: 
Random House, 1994. 300 pp., $23. 

What can we expect in Russia at the end of the first 
decade of the twenty-first century? Yergin and Gustaf- 
son give us a series of choices in this “history” of the 
future, all of which have as their endpoint a distinctly 
Russian style of capitalism. The scenario that rings 
truest—and the one based most closely on current 
trends—is that of “muddling down,” a label that 
explains itself. However, as the authors note, this 
scenario—like the Russian present—is a time bomb 
waiting to explode if the conditions it contains are not 
addressed, and real change implemented. 

W. W. F. 


The Geography of Nationalism in Russia 

and the USSR 

By Robert J. Kaiser. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. 471 pp., $65. 

Fields of study once considered marginal to under- 
standing political change—anthropology, geography, 
religion—have become necessary tools as the world 
has exploded into a flurry of conflicts that render much 
traditional political analysis useless. Kaisar, a geogra- 
pher, has taken on the subject of nationalism, and 
looking at it from a geographer’s perspective, makes 
much clearer an opaque subject that is central to 
understanding the Soviet past and the Eurasian future. 

W.W.F. E 
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ALBANIA napped in a July 13 train ambush in Kampot province in 


Aug. 23—State radio says Greece expelled 1,500 Albanians which at least 13 people were killed. 
August 19 and retumed the body of an illegal immigrant 


killed by police as he attempted to flee a roundup. CHINA 
Aug. 8—Alter the government's announcement July 31 that 
ALGERIA new stock issues would not be permitted for the rest of the 


year, trading on the Shanghai exchange reaches a 1-day re- 
cord of $1.34 billion, 4 times higher than the total in Hong 
Kong. 

Aug. 24—The cabinet orders government at all levels to fight 
inflation, which in 35 major cities in July reached an annual 
rate of 24.2%; the directive mandates increased supplies of 
goods, especially food, and punishment for price-gouging 


BANGLADESH _ and other economic crimes. 


Aug, 3—Writer Taslima Nasrin appears before the High Court 
in Dhaka on a charge of offending the religious sentiment of CoLomBia 
Muslims; she is granted bail but goes back into hiding be- 
cause of death threats from Muslim fundamentalists. Nasrin 
was quoted as saying the Koran should be “thoroughly re- 
vised” to eliminate encouragements to discrimination 
against women. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA Cusa 

Aug. 5—Bosnian Serb forces seize armored vehicles and weap- Aug 4—The national EE approves a new law ORE 
ons held by UN troops in the 12.5-mile-radius exclusion f he ica an income tax; the Communist government abol- 
zone the UN has set up around Sarajevo; NATO warplanes 1S 26C mOSt a ae apa: that Ci b : 
destroy a Bosnian Serb anti-tank weapon illegally located in Aug. 28—President Fide Castro announces that Cubans trying 
the exclüsion zore. to flee may not take children or teenagers aboard unsafe 

Aug. 6—Following the NATO attack, Bosnian Serbs fire mor- boats; the announcement is Castro's first formal comment 
tars into Sarajevo, again violating the no-weapons exclusion on a major Cuban exodus that began following an August 5 
zone; no casualties are reported. speech in which he declared that any Cubans who wished to 

Aug. 16—Relief flights to Sarajevo resume; the flights were leave could do so. 
suspended 5 days ago after a plane delivering relief supplies 


Aug. 3—In Algiers, suspected Muslim militants kill 5 French 
government employees at an embassy complex; 56 foreign- 
ers have been killed since last September in an Islamic mili- 
tant campaign to rid Algeria of foreigners. 

Aug. 4—Belgium asks its citizens to leave Algeria and the Neth- 
erlands closes its embassy. 


Aug. 9—Senator Manuel Cepeda Vargas, leader of Colombia’s 
Communist Party and a representative of both the Commu- 
nists and the leftist Patriotic Union in the Colombian Senate, 
is assassinated in Bogota. No group claims responsibility for 
the shooting. 


was fired on. EGYPT 
Aug. 29—UN and International Red Cross observers say that Aug. 26—Militants from the Islamic Group fire on a tourist 
in the last week the Bosnian Serbs have forced more than . bus in Naq Hammadi, killing 1 Spaniard and wounding 2 
2,000 Muslims from their homes in towns in northeast others. 
Bosnia. Aug. 27—The Islamic Group warns scheduled participants in 
the International Conference on Population and Develop- 
BURUNDI ment to be held in Cairo next month to stay away or risk 
death. 


Aug. 9—In Bujumbura, the capital, at least 15 people are dead 
after 3 days of street violence and strikes that have shut 


down the city; the incidents, mainly perpetrated by Tutsi FRANCE 
youth gangs, began after the arrest of Mathias Hitimana, Aug. 15—International terrorist Ilich Ramírez Sánchez, known 
leader of the Tutsi-dominated Party for the Reconciliation of as “Carlos the Jackal,” arrested in Sudan yesterday, is extra- 
the People, who on August 7 called for a general protest dited to France. Carlos led the kidnapping of 11 Organiza- 
strike. In the rural north, as many as 2,000 people, most of tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) ministers in 
them Hutu refugees from Rwanda, have been killed in recent Vienna in 1975 in which 3 people died; he will be tried for 
Hutu-Tutsi violence, relief officials say. the murder of 2 French intelligence agents that year. 

Aug. 13—In Kirundo, a Nicaraguan UN worker is killed and 5 
of his fellows wounded by gunfire from unknown gunmen. GERMANY 


Aug. 15—The government has rejected a UN offer to deploy a 
peacekeeping force in Burundi, The New York Times reports. 
Aug. 16—Hitimana is released. 


Aug. 9—In Sindelfingen, outside Stuttgart, a mosque is de- 
stroyed in a firebombing; police suspect right-wing militants 


or Kurds. 
Aug. 10—Police at the international airport in Munich seize 
CAMBODIA 10.5 ounces of plutonium 239 from baggage from a flight 
Aug. 6—The National Security Ministry says the Khmer Rouge from Moscow, arresting 3 Spanish and Colombian couriers 
is holding 14 hostages, including 3 foreign tourists kid- in what they say was a $250-million deal for 8.8 pounds of 
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plutonium; this is the 3d such seizure in Germany this sum- 
mer in what police believe is a well-organized scheme to 
smuggle weapons-grade nuclear material out of Russia and 
eastern Europe and sell it to foreign governments or terrorist 
groups; 11 people are under arrest. The Russian Atomic En- 
ergy Ministry says no plutonium or enriched uranium is 
missing from any of its facilities. 

Aug. 23—In Moscow, Bernd Schmidbauer, Germany's intelli- 
gence coordinator, and Russian security and nuclear officials 
agree to cooperate in preventing the smuggling of weapons- 
grade nuclear materials. 

Aug. 31—Russian President Boris Yeltsin and Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl preside over a ceremony in Berlin marking the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Germany; Soviet soldiers 
arrived 49 years ago to liberate Germany from the Nazi re- 
gime; the last 2,000 troops will complete the turnover of 
bases and depart by mid-September. In a 5-year operation, 
Russia has withdrawn 700,000 troops and 500,000 civilians 
from the former Eastern bloc. Germany has contributed $9 
billion in transport and housing costs. 


Har 


Aug. 1—President Émile Jonassaint declares a state of siege 
and urges Haitians to prepare to defend themselves in the 
event of an invasion; all constitutional rights are suspended 
and primary government functions are transferred to the 
military. 

Aug. 16—The US closes its refugee processing centers outside 
Port-au-Prince, the capital, to new applicants. 

Aug. 29—In Port-au-Prince, gunmen kill Roman Catholic 
priest Jean-Marie Vincent, a supporter of the ousted elected 
president, Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 

Aug. 31—After witholding humanitarian fuel deliveries for 1 
month, the military government releases 500,000 gallons of 
fuel to relief agencies. 


INDIA 

Aug. 8—In Srinagar, the capital of Jammu and Kashmir state, 
the government pulls back troops surrounding the Hazratbal 
mosque, the region’s holiest Muslim shrine; the troops had 
been stationed there after a standoff last fall over an alleged 
arms cache inside. The government also extends emergency 
rule in the state for 6 months; a bomb killed 9 people and 
wounded more than 50 in the city last weekend. 


ISRAEL 
Aug. 26—Near Tel Aviv, 2 Israeli construction workers are 
killed by members of the Islamic fundamentalist group Hamas. 


“JAPAN 


Aug. 14—Environment Minister Shin Sakurai resigns after 
China and South Korea condemn his remarks at an August 
12 news conference in which he portrayed Japanese attacks 
in World War II as liberating Asian countries from Western 
colonialism. 

Aug. 31—Japan will establish a $1-billion, 10-year program 
with South Korea and other Asian countries that will include 
youth exchanges and job training for women, The New York 
Times reports; the program will be symbolic reparation for 
up to 200,000 women forced to work in brothels for Japa- 
nese troops in World War II. 


JORDAN 
Aug. 8—Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin visits King Hus- 
sein at Aqaba and presides over the official opening of the 


1st border crossing, at Arava, under the terms of the peace 
agreement Israel and Jordan signed last month. 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Aug. 15—In a speech on the anniversary of Korea’s liberation 
from Japanese rule, President Kim Young Sam offers to take 
the lead in financing and building light-water nuclear reac- 
tors in North Korea if the north allows full international in- 
spection of nuclear sites; this “could well become the very 
Ist joint project for national development” leading to a re- 
unified Korea, Kim says. 


LESOTHO 


Aug. 17—Troops fire on demonstrators marching on the royal 
palace to protest King Letsie III’s dissolution earlier today of 
Lesotho’s 1st democratically chosen government, which was 
elected last year; at least 4 people are killed and 10 
wounded. The king said he would reinstate his father, King 
Moshoeshoe, who was forced from the throne by the military 
in 1990, and appoint a provisional council to run the coun- 
try until new elections are held. 


Mexico 

Aug. 25—With 92% of the vote tallied in national elections 
held August 21, Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de León of the ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) appears to have won 
the presidency with 50% of the vote. Zedillo’s total repre- 
sents the lowest level of support for any PRI presidential 
candidate since 1929. National Action Party candidate Diego 
Fernandez de Cevallos received 27% of the vote, and Cuauh- 
témoc Cárdenas of the Democratic Revolutionary Party, 
17%. 


NIGERIA 

Aug. 3— Police in Lagos, the country’s largest city, fire on pro- 
testers at peaceful rallies against the military government, 
killing 2 people. Three others die when youths attack shop- 
keepers not participating in the nationwide strike called last 
month by the 5-million-member Nigeria Labor Congress to 
unseat the government. 

Aug. 6—Moshood Abiola has refused the release on bail of- 
fered him by a federal judge in Abuja on condition that he 
not meet opposition leaders or leave the country, The New 
York Times reports; Abiola, the apparent winner of the an- 
nulled presidential elections last year, was arrested in June 
for treason after declaring himself president. 

Aug. 15—Police in Lagos shut down The Guardian, the coun- 
try’s most respected newspaper. 

Aug. 23—Some 50 leading citizens have been arrested since 
August 20, The New York Times reports; those detained in- 
clude former government ministers, army commanders, and 
labor leaders. The pro-democracy protest turned violent last 
week, including firebombings of ministers’ houses. 

A federal high court judge in Lagos temporarily reinstates 
the leadership of the country’s 2 main oilworkers unions, 
removed August 17 by General Sani Abacha, who heads the 
military government. The unions are spearheading a strike to 
restore democracy that began July 4; the action has halved 
oil exports and reduced government revenues by 40%. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 

Aug. 15—Palestinian authorities arrest 13 Islamic militants 
following a number of roadside attacks on Israelis in the 
Gaza Strip for which the Islamic fundamentalist group 
Hamas has claimed responsibility. 


Aug. 25—Israel and the Palestinians sign an “early empower- 
ment” accord under which Israel will transfer jurisdiction 
over health, education, and welfare services in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank to the Palestinians beginning August 
29, and tax authority over the West Bank this fall. 


POLAND 


Aug. 18—New Internal Affairs Minister Marian Zacharski, a 
spy sentenced to life in prison in the US in 1981 and later 
exchanged for Western agents, resigns after President Lech 
Walesa rejects his appointment. State television has reported 
that all but 1 senior official at the intelligence services are 
holdovers from the Communist regime. 


RUSSIA 


Aug. 24—Wages withheld in July amounted to $1 billion, The 
New York Times reports. The monthly inflation rate has de- 
clined to 6%, compared to 26% a year ago. 

Aug. 31—Russia pulls out the last of its troops in Estonia and 
Latvia, 54 years after the Soviet Union’s 1940 annexation of 
the Baltic states under the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. The last 
Russian soldiers in Lithuania left last year. At one time as 
many as 200,000 Soviet troops were based in the 3 states. 


RWANDA 


Aug. 2—Eight of 17 cabinet ministerships in the government 
formed last month after the Rwandan Patriotic Front’s vic- 
tory in the civil war have gone to RPF members, The New 
York Times reports. 

Aug. 4—Aid workers put the death toll from cholera and dys- 
entery epidemics in Rwandan refugee camps in Zaire during 
the past few weeks at between 20,000 and 30,000. 

Aug. 8—In Bujumbura, Burundi, US Assistant Secretary of 
State John Shattuck announces that Rwanda has agreed to a 
UN-sponsored tribunal that will try those suspected of geno- 
cidal acts and other human rights violations in the April- 
July civil war. 

Aug. 12—Only about 200,000 of the 1.2 million refugees in 
Zaire have gone back to Rwanda after the RPF’s victory, The 
New York Times reports; atrocities by RPF soldiers against 
returned civilians have been reported. 

Aug. 21—About 150,000 refugees have arrived in the last 2 
weeks at Bukavu, Zaire, The New York Times reports; Bukavu 
is across from the French-protected zone in southwestern 
Rwanda, which French troops are pulling out of tomorrow. 

Aug. 22—Some 2,300 French troops complete their with- 
drawal from the protected zone they established 2 months 
ago in the southwest; the new government says its troops 
will take control of the entire region. 

Aug. 25—A spokesman for the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees reports “a virtual state of war” in the camps for 
Rwandan refugees in eastern Zaire. 


SOMALIA 


Aug. 22—In Burleego, 7 Indian UN peacekeepers are killed 
and 9 others wounded in an ambush by a Somali militia. 

Aug.31—Somali militias are believed responsible for today’s 
mortar or grenade attack on a field hospital in Baidoa that 

` killed 3 Indian military doctors serving with the UN; 130 
UN members have died in violence in Somalia. 


SRI LANKA 
Aug. 17—Final results from parliamentary elections yesterday 
show the 9-party opposition People’s Alliance led by Chan- 
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drika Bandaranaike Kumaratunga won 105 seats in the 225- 
member assembly. The United National Party headed by 
President D. B. Wijetunga, which has held power for 17 
years, won 94 seats, and 6 smaller parties won 26 seats. At 
least 35,000 people have been killed since 1982 in Tamil 
and Sinhalese insurgencies against the government. 

Aug. 20—Prime Minister Kumaratunga extends an island-wide 
curfew designed to dampen political violence; 2 people have 
been killed in clashes since her swearing-in yesterday. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 


Aug. 31—The Irish Republican Army announces a cease-fire. 
Political violence has claimed 3,168 lives since 1969, when 
Catholics began their movement to unite with the Irish Re- 
public. 


UNITED STATES 


Aug. 2—The government announces it is suspending plans to 
keep Hatitian refugees in “safe havens” in the Caribbean; it 
says it will instead detain all Haitian refugees at Guantánamo 
Bay naval base in Cuba. 

Aug. 10—The government grants asylum to 25 of the 26 Hai- 
tians rescued yesterday from a boat reportedly stolen from 
the Cuban military and whose military commander was al- 
legedly killed by the refugees; Cuba has demanded the re- 
turn of the refugees. 

Aug. 19—The US announces it will no longer automatically 
grant asylum to Cuban refugees, but will instead hold them 
at Guantánamo Bay. 

Aug. 20—President Bill Clinton announces that Americans 
may no longer send cash to Cuba and that all charter flights 
to the island have been suspended. 

Aug. 27—The Defense Department says the US will pay 
$100,000 in compensation to each of the families of the 11 
foreign military officers killed when the US shot down 2 
American helicopters over Iraq in April. 

The US announces it will begin talks with Cuba on the 
refugee crisis. Since August 19, the US has intercepted 
17,000 Cuban refugees, many of whom are now being held 
at Guantanamo Bay naval base. 

Aug. 30—The 13-member Caribbean Community and Com- 
mon Market announces that it backs a US plan to invade 
Haiti; Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Belize, and Jamaica 
pledge to supply 266 soldiers for the 10,000-strong pro- 
posed invasion force to be led by the US. 

Panama and Honduras announce that they will provide 
“safe havens” for up to 15,000 Cuban refugees. 

Aug. 31—General Mike Williams, commander of the refugee 
operation at Guantanamo, reports that about 50 Cubans are 
fleeing straight to the base each day rather than trying to 
reach Florida; as of today, 15,176 Cubans and 14,308 Hai- 
tians are in the refugee camps at Guantánamo Bay. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Aug. 4—Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic announces that 
because the Bosnian Serbs rejected the most recent intema- 
tional peace plan for Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Yugosla- 

. vian government will no longer allow trade with Bosnian 
Serb—held areas of Bosnia, except for medicine and food, 
and that Bosnian Serb leaders will not be allowed to enter 
Yugoslavia. 
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All in the Family: The United States and Europe 


BY SIMON SERFATY 


preceded it. As power was redistributed through- 
out the continent, the dismemberment of Ger- 
many and the expansion of Soviet power in central and 
eastern Europe moved most countries in western and 
southern Europe to ‘“‘invite” the United States to end 
its isolation on the other side of the Atlantic and settle 
in their midst. Thus emerged the realities that for 
nearly five decades conditioned the “long peace” that 
had eluded the victors in 1919: two Europes organized 
by the two superpowers, centered on two Germanys 
and functioning as two separate blocs. 
As the years went by the intensity of cold war 
‘hostility gave these divisions an appearance of irrevers- 
ibility. The revolutionary changes of 1989 and 1990 
that shattered the Soviet bloc were viewed as miracu- 
lous when they came to pass because most observers 
had finally given up on them. Now, however, the 
United States seems to miss the constructive presence 
of a clear Soviet threat, and the countries of Europe 


Te cold war grew out of the two world wars that 


seem to regret the absence of a divided and occupied’ 


Germany. At half past the cold war, the integrated 
institutions devised to defeat the Soviet Union and 
absorb Germany are threatened: once again the Euro- 
pean union looks to be astray and once again NATO is 
said to be troubled. Can they gain a new identity, or, 
rendered useless by the end of the conflict- that 
launched them, are they condemned to fade away? 


HOW LONG TILL EUROPE? 

Is there a new Europe? The answer comes quickly— 
no,there is not. Even so, Europe presents a picture that 
is somehow new and daunting: a union of states where 
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the normality of national sovereignty is giving way to 
the novelty of supranationality as European institu- 
tions that none of their members fully accepts yet none 
can afford to abandon figure out how they should 
function. 

Since 1989, ghosts have been sighted throughout 
the continent: in central and eastern Europe, where 
Russia remains too domineering for the taste of its 
former dependencies and too powerful for that of more 
distant neighbors; in southeastern Europe, where the 
Balkans are torn again by ethnic conflicts and national 
rivalries; and in western Europe, where lingering 
ambitions of the nation-states clash with their commit- 
ments as members of a union they dare not ignore but 
cannot not complete either. 

These ghosts resurrect memories of a twentieth 
century that might spill over into the next: the territo- 
rial instabilities of the pre- and interwar years in the 
Balkans; the murderous insanities of both world wars 
and the many “small” conflicts that preceded each of 
them; the-economic depression and social anguish of 
the interwar years; and the political excesses of the 
inter- and postwar years. The memories are flawed, 
however. From the Sarajevo of 1914 to Sarajevo today, 
history flows. But despite the brutality that started the 
century and the brutality ending ‘it, history is not 
repeating itself. 

Paradoxically, the war in Bosnia is a case in point. 
Earlier in the century a small regional conflict that 
should in the normal course of such conflicts have 
killed a few thousand people escalated nearly overnight 
into a global war that killed tens of millions. Entering 
the 1990s, the former great powers of Europe, includ- 
ing France, Germany, Great Britain, and Russia, made 
traditional choices between Croats and Serbs in Croatia, 
and between Serbs and Muslims in Bosnia. But these 
powers did not go to war or form alliances to impose 
their ambitions. Instead, however ineffectively, they 
sought to accommodate their respective policies so 
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that the feared escalation could be avoided and the 
deplored loss of lives and property reduced: through 
the Council of Europe, which kept both Russia and the 
United States out; through NATO, which included the 
United States but not Russia; through a five-power 
“contact group” that included both the United States 
and Russia; or through the all-inclusive uN. Thus the 
war in Bosnia serves as evidence that even though 
ethnic atrocities are still a way of life for much of 
Europe, they can no longer spread as easily as they 
used to because the rest of the continent can now resist 
calls to arms. In the end, what is worse—a Europe that 
refuses to fight to save Bosnia, or a Europe anxious to 
do so?! 

Then why the skepticism, and the laments over 
Europe’s inability to complete its unity and overcome 
its dependence on the strength or goodwill of distant 
powers? Part of the reason lies in the tendency to view 
the continent in a time-sensitive context. Short-term 
failure is viewed as final (since no institutional redemp- 
tion is expected) and the long-term success remains 
unpredictable (since no final outcome is ever defined). 
Looked at this way, the history of European integration 
is mainly discord, the process always hopelessly 
stalled—or worse, a chronicle of complex treaties not 
ratified after they have been signed or not respected 
after they have been signed and ratified; of vague 
timetables and loose commitments unenforced, and 
tedious negotiations dragging on after they have closed. 

Yet what matters most are not the setbacks and the 
fact that “Europe,” however defined, is not here yet. 
The important thing is that the member states have 
maintained the commitment to proceed, ensuring that 
after every crisis came the relaunching that carried all 
member states one small step forward. As the century 
ends this is perhaps the legacy requiring most atten- 
tion: the illusion of unity entertained in and about 
Europe after World War I, encouraged by the United 
States after World War Il, and deepened during the 
cold war by the Europeans, has become, after the cold 
war, a collective reality that transcends the “T” of the 
nation-state to become the “we” of the union. 

But who is to be included in the new collective 
“we”: one side of the Atlantic without the other, one 
side of Europe against the other, or all? As history 
moved on in western Europe, geography moved too, 





1The argument evokes the 1930s. But however distasteful 
Greater Serbia may be, it bears little resemblance to Nazi 
Germany; and however hateful “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia 
may be, it is not the Holocaust. Western failures also 
deserve some qualification. The conflict has been kept 
confined where it had already started; EU and uN humanitar- 
ian aid and the threat and use of naTO air power helped save 
lives; and United States, £u, and UN-sponsored negotiations 
led to the reconciliation of some of the warring parties. But 
whether Western nonintervention in Yugoslavia was the best 
policy can as yet only be surmised. 


extending the European civil space organized around 
Germany after World War II into a common Euro- 
Atlantic space centered on the Soviet Union during the 
cold war. Initially aid was extended to Europe and 
commitments were made as a matter of choice. Eco- 
nomic hardship after 1945 in Europe made fertile 
ground for Communist expansion, raising real risks of 
political instability. This led the United States to act 
quickly: consider the formulation, implementation, 
and scope of the Marshall Plan. But the Soviet military 
threat to western Europe seemed less compelling. 
Action in this sphere, therefore, came more slowly: 
consider the preconditions placed on the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, President Harry Truman’s reluc- 
tance to deploy American forces in Europe, the lengthy 
debate over NATO membership and Europe’s rearma- 
ment (including West Germany’s), and the divisive 
impact of events elsewhere in the world. Nonetheless, 
as the Truman administration proceeded from the 
economic to the political and from the political to the 
military, its genius was understanding that despite the 
nation’s preference for coming home, an Atlantic 
engagement would benefit United States long-term 
interests, since America’s safety and prosperity were 
linked to the security and stability of Europe. 

Now, however, the luxury of choice has faded. The 
cold war having achieved what neither world war had, 
disengagement from the continent is no longer a 
meaningful option. Formerly the United States pres- 
ence in Europe was mainly military. How many troops 
were needed, and how they would help contain the 
Soviet Union, were the questions: containment had to 
do with the amount of United States power available at 
home, a relatively small fraction of that power being 
sent overseas. During much of the cold war the debate 
over troop withdrawal was a debate in NATO because 
America’s commitment seemed less in doubt among 
its adversaries than among its allies—who lived with 
the knowledge that if the troops were removed there 
would be little left behind. Suggestions that troop 
strength be reduced were interpreted as signals of an 
impending United States withdrawal, giving the force 
levels reached at crisis time in the early 1960s such 
significance that they could not be revised under later 
conditions of lesser tensions. 

Today the United States presence in Europe re- 
sponds to an entirely different kind of accounting, one 
where exchange rates and corporate profits, export 
levels and trade regulations, working expatriates and 
their institutional support affect the bottom line no less 
than troop levels and weapons readiness. Some $1 
trillion-worth of transatlantic transactions annually, 
including more than $200 billion in two-way trade and 
about $450-billion-worth of direct investments by 
American companies in Europe and European compa- 
nies in the United States, are a vital force. America’s 
economic deployment in Europe creates a combined 


economic output greater than that of several western 
European countries. Living in or passing through 
Europe at any one moment are hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens who bridge the political gap that 
used to separate the two sides of the Atlantic. After 
World War II and for the duration of the cold war, the 
United States stayed in Europe because “they” were 
“most like us,” as European scholar Catherine Kelle- 
her recently put it. Now America must stay because 
they are us. Over time, over there has become over 
here. 


LOOKING BEYOND NATO 

The institutional legacy of the cold war includes a 
political union in western Europe and a military 
organization spanning the Atlantic. How much deeper 
and how much wider should these now become? 
Events since 1991 have been disappointing, as commu- 
nity building has regressed and peacekeeping has 
failed. But at similar points during the transitions that 
followed both world wars, French troops were march- 
ing in the Ruhr to punish the Germans and American 
planes were flying over Berlin to bypass the Soviets. 
And unlike in 1922 or 1948, the United States 
approach to Europe need not be revolutionary; it can 
unfold on existing foundations. The magnitude of 
American interests-in Europe means that America is 
not leaving, and that the alliance that won the war is 
not threatened with dissolution. Nor is the construc- 
tion of Europe the illusion it was after either world war; 
indeed, at least half the continent is affluent and 
politically stable, as well as peaceful and united. 

Much of the debate over the terms of future relations 
between the United States and Europe is centered on 
NATO. Now as before, NATO is the institution most 
readily representative of American interests in Europe 
and, in the absence of an alternative, most directly 
accountable for protecting those interests against con- 
tinued risks of instability. Yet for the balance of the 
decade at least, United States relations with Europe 
will be largely determined by the transfoimation of 
intra-European relations through the European Union 
(EU) and its expansion to the east. Strengthening 
European unity is a basic interest of the United States 
irrespective of what happens to the Atlantic framework, 
and conversely, progress in European integration will 
largely condition the form and directions of Atlantic 
reform after the cold war. 

Reinforcement of the European Union is the most 
immediate goal for the United States on the continent 
over the next five years. Admittedly, relaunching the EU 
is not Washington’s responsibility; indeed, for many 
years American attempts to define what Europeans 
should do have usually been self-defeating. Yet when- 
ever new ideas for Europe are discussed, perceptions of 
United States ambivalence discourage some of the 
smaller member countries, who fear a choice for 
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Europe will create distance with America and leave 
them at the mercy of their larger partners. 

In this context, President Bill Clinton’s administra- 
tion has performed well this year. Earlier apprehension 
about its neglect of Europe was put to rest as the 
president crossed the Atlantic for summit meetings 
and anniversaries. After a last-minute resolution of the 
trade quarrel that nearly derailed transatlantic and 
intra-Furopean relations in 1993, the United States 
reduced many of its differences with France, tradition- 
ally the loudest grumbler against it. 

Indeed, by July 1994, the French government ap- 
peared so reassured that when Clinton celebrated 
Germany as America’s new privileged ally, it stirred 
little reaction in Paris, where it was taken as a 
statement of support for Europe rather than American 
favoritism. (This contrasts with the effect of the special 
relationship that previously prevailed or was said to 
prevail between Britain and the United States, espe- 
cially during those periods in which Britain was 
actively resisting further integration in Europe. In 
post—cold war Europe, allegedly special bilateral rela- 
tionships. must be viewed as inducements for ever 
closer multilateral relations among Europeans and 
across the Atlantic.) Clinton also managed the shift 
toward Germany without offending Russia. Thus in 
one year the president appears to have corrected a 
long-standing flaw in Europe policy. 

Finally, concerns about United States hegemonic 
power heard during the latter half of the Bush adminis- 
tration were overcome as Clinton showed an unprec- 
edented bent for consultation. His critics at home saw 
this as an alibi for abstention, but his allies on the 
continent applauded it as an investment in coopera- 
tion. 

The timing of Clinton’s shift away from London and 
toward Berlin is all the more sound since conditions 
are now propitious for relaunching the European 
Union after the 1991 Maastricht treaty on complete 
economic and ‘closer political integration: recovery 
from the worst economic recession in Europe since 
1945; and resolution of the political uncertainties that 
have stalled Europe since 1991. Moreover, EU enlarge- 
ment to small and rich countries in northern Europe 
and Austria, reorganization of the European Commis- 
sion, and a steady European Commission presided 
over successively by Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, 
will result in the strongest possible troika for all of 
1995 and part of 1996. During this period American 
policies especially should provide every possible encour- 
agement to ensure this opportunity to deepen the 
union in directions outlined at Maastricht is not 
missed. The impact of such encouragement was seen 
early in the cold war, when it helped overcome 
Germany’s last-minute objections to the proposed 
European Coal and Steel Community in 1951, and 10 
years later, when it strengthened Britain’s resolve to 
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apply for membership in the Common Market. Ameri- 
ca’s influence on European integration is no longer as 
decisive as it used to be, but it is still significant. 

The United States should also increasingly give the 
EU the same attention it gives any one of its member 
countries. Regular meetings between the American 
president and the president of the European Commis- 
sion (acting as the chief executive of the European 
Union) should be upgraded. Whenever appropriate, 
there should be more, and better prepared for, consul- 
tation between the European Councils of Ministers and 
their counterparts in Washington, as well as between 
the many EU committees, working groups, and experts 
and their American equivalents. Such an approach 
could be extended to the treatment of the EU by United 
States—led multilateral organizations, including NATO. 
Thus meetings of the North Atlantic Cooperation 
Council could include the secretary general of the 
Western European Union, and the president of the 
European Commission should be invited to attend 
NATO summits, at least as an observer—as is presently 
the case with the annual meetings of the Group of 
Seven western industrial democracies. The goal is not 
to force the United States on Europe or to impose the 
European Union on its member states. It is, rather, to 
remove any doubt in Europe that the United States 
welcomes the “ever closer union” it helped launch 
nearly five decades ago, and to foster engagement and 
dialogue before decisions are made on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

In addition, the United States should actively sup- 
port the union’s expansion to central and southeastern 
Europe. As was argued by the Clinton administration 
for NATO, the immediate objective is not membership 
but ‘‘partnership”—or in Brussels jargon, “‘associa- 
tion.” With NATO, the case for delaying formal enlarge- 
ment in the east is compelling: so long as the threat 
remains far more diffuse than in 1945 or 1919, the 
United States commitment need not be couched in a 
treaty. Indeed, it is difficult to explain how the security 
of, say, Poland would be improved if that country 
overnight became a member of NATO. Membership 
might even reduce Poland’s security by leading Russia 
into some form of countervailing action or domestic 
reaction. 

The same ambiguities do not emerge with regard to 
membership in the European Union, which would 
contribute to the economic growth and political stabil- 
ity of eastern Europe (and which was in fact the first 
priority of the countries of the region until the escala- 
tion of the war in Bosnia). Yet there are many good 
reasons for delaying the union’s further extension to 
any number of countries in the east. Already the EU 
must adjust its institutions to absorb as many as four 
new members and pursue some of the decisions 
envisioned in the Single European Act and the Maas- 
tricht treaty (all expected to be reviewed in 1996). 


Adding new members would now complicate and 
might even derail these adjustments. Pretending other- 
wise is to rely on the false promises of enlargement to 
stall the prospect that the EU may be deepened by some 
of its members pending the approval of the others, and 
for some of the countries in Europe pending the 
admission of others. 

Yet delaying enlargement does not entail the neglect 
of those states that will await it. Thus the EU can and 
should confirm unequivocally its decision to start 
negotiations with at least the four central European 
countries (the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, and 
Slovakia) in 1997, after the completion of its intergov- 
ermmental conference. Talks should target a set of 
demanding but realistic economic and political criteria 
that would have to be met to achieve full membership 
by the year 2000 or shortly thereafter. Unless such 
criteria can be met by potential new members, admis- 
sion would come too early and cause significant 
disruptions. But unless a calendar is made public by 
the EU, apprehensions that access to its single market 
might be limited indefinitely will continue to slow the 
flow of foreign investment, hamper the growth of 
export-based manufacturing, and exacerbate political 
tensions within and between former cold war adversar- 
ies. In addition, higher levels of direct aid, debt relief, 
more generous credit agreements, reduced restrictions 
on agricultural imports, and more enlightened invest- 
ment guarantees with respect to central and eastern 
European nations should be encouraged as part of a 
coordinated Franco-German presidency. 

The trade-off is all too obvious. The United States 
can and must still lead on issues of security in Europe. 


. To assume otherwise is to force on the continent’s 


countries security responsibilities they cannot assume 
yet. American leadership is exercised in the context of 
NATO, whose ability to keep or make peace is defined by 
America’s willingness to take part. To pretend other- 
wise is to formulate an alibi for inaction. Yet NATO does 
not have, and cannot acquire, the same influence on 
the economic dimension of Europe’s security, and the 
United States does not have, and need not seek, a 
comparable responsibility for extending the European 
sphere of affluence. This is for the FU to do, with 
economic partnerships for political stability that would 
complement the NATO security partnerships proposed 
and adopted this year. 


HALFWAY THROUGH CLINTON? 

For months or even several years, the campaign for 
the American presidency distorts foreign (along with 
domestic) policy and popular perceptions about it by 
exploiting the nation’s traditional ambivalence about 
its role in the world, by misrepresenting the compe- 
tence/inexperience of the outgoing president and his 
opponent, and by exaggerating their differences. The 


election over, the new president’s performance is first 
assessed in relation to what was said during the 
campaign, as well as in relation to what the previous 
administration had done. In 1993 Bill Clinton suffered 
on both accounts. Abroad, his predecessor, George 
Bush, had been well liked, his experience praised and 
his reputation for leadership acknowledged; his depar- 
ture after his defeat at the polls was mostly deplored. 
Clinton was known for his neglect of the world before 
and during the campaign, when the very few foreign 
policy speeches he made were criticized for their lack 
of specificity or, if they got specific, for a lack of 
realism. 

By the end of his first year in office, Clinton, who 
had hoped to evoke John F. Kennedy, seemed more 
like Jimmy Carter. The new president’s indecisiveness 
in Bosnia, his passivity toward Russia and other former 
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Soviet republics, his timidity in Somalia and Haiti, his 
combativeness on trade, his stated predilection for Asia 
over Europe, and his indifference to and discomfort 
facing foreign policy and defense questions had created 
a malaise in transatlantic relations. Nor could the gap 
be filled by the Europeans, themselves stalled and 
astray since the signing of the Maastricht treaty in 
December 1991. 

Yet the situation has improved significantly this 
year, and the administration deserves more praise for 
its treatment of Europe than it has received, especially 
at home. Now, halfway through Clinton’s term, Europe 
looks poised for a new launch and NATO for a new look. 
The opportunity to move forward with the completion 
of a European civil space, and move on with the 
organization of a common Euro-Atlantic space, should 
not be spurned. It may not come again. a 





“Germany may assert its foreign policy priorities with unaccustomed vigor, and it may z 9 
express profound disappointment if its initiatives -slow or fail, but its commitment to ° ot 
remain part of the Western economic and defense community is firm. Compromise will =, 
be the order of the day, not an independent German course.” Po Pe 











Germany: 
Urgent Pressures, Quiet Change 


BY GARY L. GEIPEL 


legal and political process that led to reunifica- 

tion, observers argued whether the result would 

be a “new Germany” or simply an “enlarged Federal 
Republic.” One could play this intellectual game with 
regard to almost any aspect of Germany’s future: its 
economic strategy, foreign policy, and domestic politi- 
cal landscape all might be dramatically transformed or 
continue more or less as usual in a postunification, 
post-cold war world. Underlying the debate was the 
widespread fear that a new Germany might in fact 
resemble old Germany and pose grave risks for its 
neighbors and erstwhile friends. Today the dichotomy 
of a volatile new Germany versus an old-style stable 
Federal Republic retains little usefulness. It is time to 
confront a Germany that is new but not inherently 
dangerous, stable but not entirely predictable—a Ger- 
many that no longer fits the mold from which it sprang. 
Dichotomies are insufficient for understanding a 
nation of paradoxes. Germany is poised to seize the 
most dramatic economic opportunity in its his- 
tory—de facto leadership of an expanding European 
Union (£v)—while agonizing over severe structural 
problems at home. German foreign policy hovers 


Fe years ago, as Germany began the stunning 


somewhere between the aggressive hegemony and: 


passive multilateralism of its previous incarnations. 
German leaders do not avoid or deny their nation’s 
past, but they remain confused about the meaning of 
old lessons for future policy. Finally, German domestic 
politics accommodates a variety of extremist agendas 
and protest parties while sustaining in power what is 
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arguably the most monolithic and enduring political 
center of any major democracy. 

Today’s Federal Republic of Germany is fascinating 
precisely because it is a work in progress. There is no 
easy recourse to German history or to other interna- 
tional precedents in describing the evolution of the 
new nation, which is changing for reasons that go well 
beyond the impact of reunification. Among the large 
industrialized countries Germany is unique in the 
pressures it feels to redefine its social contract and its 
external relationships simultaneously. How it will 
respond remains to be seen, but recent developments 
offer important clues. 


AN ECONOMY AT RISK? 

As late as 1990, when East Germany became part of 
a unified Germany, the West German “social market 
economy” enjoyed a degree of reverence bordering on 
the mystical. The formula of cradle-to-grave social 
services, consistent economic growth, and close labor- 
management relations demanded high productivity, 
technological superiority, and expanding foreign mar- 
kets. It seemed unstoppable, however, and few Ger- 
mans questioned its immediate extension to East 
Germany. Four years later, according to a lead article in 
Germany's most prominent left-oriented weekly, “Mod- 
ell Deutschland[the German model] is at risk,” threat- 
ened by “external competition” and “internal 
tensions.”! Much as German officials would prefer to 
attribute their country’s economic troubles to the costs 
of unification, that is only part of the truth. Almost 3 
million eastern German workers became unemployed 
or underemployed after unification, and public trans- 
fers from western to eastern Germany are indeed 
enormous, amounting to 5 percent of GNP. If anything, 
however, pent-up consumer demand in eastern Ger- 
many and the flood of public spending shielded the 
western German economy from a structural crisis in 
the years immediately following unification. Today 
there is no place left to hide. 


The German economy suffered the deepest reces- 
sion in its history in 1993, contracting 2.4 percent in 
western Germany and losing nearly 1 million manufac- 
turing jobs. The unemployment rate in western Ger- 
many climbed above 8 percent, where it remains, and 
topped 18 percent in the formerly Communist eastern 
Lander (states). Disposable earned income in Germany 
fell 3.3 percent in 1993, which dampened consumer 
demand considerably. Modest new growth this year 
has had virtually no impact on job creation and few 
economists expect the unemployment rate to drop 
significantly in the near future. Official estimates 
suggest that as many as 600,000 additional jobs may 
be lost to industrial restructuring in Germany. A poll of 
more than 10,000 German firms by the German 
Conference of Industry and Trade reports that 30 
percent plan to relocate part of their production abroad 
in the next three years. To fund the rising costs of 
unemployment and to promote economic develop- 
ment and infrastructure projects in eastern Germany, 
public sector debt increased from 46 percent of GNP in 
1989 to more than 60 percent today. 

What went wrong with the vaunted German model? 
By a variety of important measures, Germany lost 
ground to international competitors. Labor costs are 
near the highest in the world, largely because contribu- 
tions to mandated entitlement and insurance programs 
now come to more than 85 pfennigs on top of each 
deutsche mark paid in wages. German labor market 
regulations remain rigid, discouraging part-time and 
short-term employment, shift work, and the hiring of 
pensioners and students. German workers—who en- 
joy six to eight weeks of paid vacation and more than a 
dozen annual holidays—put in 15 to 20 percent fewer 
hours on the job each year than their Asian and North 
American counterparts. Not surprisingly, the Federal 
Republic’s attractiveness as an investment site is in 
decline. The productivity increases that resulted from 
recent industrial restructuring only partially compen- 
sate for the high cost of German labor. 

Meanwhile, the technological advantages tradition- 
ally enjoyed by German manufacturers continue to slip 
away. Intense regulation, the difficulty of financing 
risky ventures, a bureaucratized research-and-develop- 
ment culture, and widespread pessimism about the 
effects of new technology on social life and the 
environment hold back the development of new tech- 
nology in Germany. Germany’s widely heralded status 
as a major exporter masks the fact that its global share 





Contrary to popular myth, non-Germans contribute dispro- 
portionately to GNP (their 7.8 percent of the population 
generates 10 percent of Germany’s output) and to tax and 
pension pools (at least $9 billion more per year than they 
take out). Even in a depressed economy, foreigners often are 
the only workers in Germany willing to take menial or 
low-wage jobs. 
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of the high-technology export market is significantly 
smaller than its overall market share in manufactured 
goods. That does not bode well for the future, since it is 
primarily in the most advanced sectors that German 
firms will be able to hold off low-wage competitors. 
German firms also suffer from their minimal presence 
in the dynamic East Asian economies. Only 7 percent 
of German exports go to East Asia, about the same 
share as go to Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Germany’s structural problems are exacerbated by a 
major actuarial dilemma: the country stands at what 
might be called the limits of the welfare state. Taking 
high unemployment rates into account, Germany soon 
will approach a situation in which a little more than 
one-third of the population must finance the educa- 
tion, subsistence, and health-care benefits of the other 
two-thirds. It is common for university students to 
reach the age of 30 before entering the workforce, even 
as the average retirement age in Germany creeps down 
to 59 and life expectancy increases. Birth rates are low 
and immigration is discouraged, further reducing the 
potential infusion of new taxpayers. The way out of this 
trap is some combination of large-scale job creation, 
efforts to extend the average working life of Germans, 
and cutbacks in social welfare spending—a tall politi- 
cal order. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl does not shy away from 
describing the magnitude of the country’s structural 
and demographic problems. In a blistering speech on 
the floor of parliament last October, Kohl decried an 
entitlements mentality and declining work ethic that 
have made the country resemble “a collective amuse- 
ment park” rather than an attractive business site. In 
an effort to keep larger numbers of workers on 
corporate payrolls, the government this year urged 
troubled firms to experiment with short-term pallia- 
tives such as reduced work weeks and extended 
vacations in exchange for pay cuts. And by tightening 
political asylum procedures and encouraging the depar- 
ture of foreign guest workers, the government suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of non-Germans who 
might compete for jobs, under the popular (but 
incorrect) assumption that foreigners are a drain on the 
German economy.” Kohl and his government have 
avoided more drastic corrective measures, however, 
which is no surprise in an election year. 

Thus far it has fallen to German business leaders and 
to the struggling Free Democratic Party (FDP) to argue 
the need for more dramatic changes in the German 
economy, including slashing subsidies to uncompeti- 
tive industries, and fostering greater wage differentia- 
tion between industries and regions, and trimming 
social spending. Now that Germany’s federal elections 
are in the past and a fresh four-year legislative period 
commences, political courage to undertake such mea- 
sures will probably increase. 

Changes of the kind sought by German business 
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would amount to a redefinition of the country’s social 
contract. In exchange for continued growth in real 
income, citizens would be asked to work a bit more, 
sacrifice some of the esoteric and excessive benefits of 
the welfare state, and contend with a more competitive 
labor market (including, eventually, more immigrants 
willing to accept low-wage jobs). Germany’s economic 
advantages remain considerable: social peace; a highly 
educated workforce; an excellent vocational training 
system; a large market in the EU and central Europe; 
and a tradition of sound fiscal management and 
cautious monetary policy. Even with those advantages, 
however, it is difficult to see how Germany will 
continue to prosper into the twenty-first century with- 
out a more flexible labor market and a more entrepre- 
neurial business climate. The international 
competition—from Asia, North America, and, increas- 
ingly, central Europe—is simply too fierce. 

In view of the economic pressures on Germany, it is 
no wonder the German government acts cautiously-in 
exercising its powerful influence in the European 
Union. German leaders quite naturally consider the 
possible evolution of the EU in terms of how it will 
affect Germany’s own economic position. It is not 
clear, for example, that some visions of a “deeper” 
Union necessarily would benefit Germany. For ex- 
ample, most Germans recoil at the thought of diluting 
their sovereignty over monetary policy in the big pool 
of a European currency. Similarly, the widening of the 
EU to central Europe, which many German leaders 
support for sound foreign policy reasons, is not 
without its economic and political risks at home. Full 
access to EU markets for countries such as the Czech 
Republic and Poland, with their low labor costs, would 
pose an almost insurmountable competitive challenge 
to older German industries such as chemicals, steel, 
and shipbuilding. From a long-term and purely eco- 
nomic standpoint, such a shakedown probably would 
be a good thing. For German politicians, however— 
like their counterparts elsewhere in the Union—the 
short-term consequences of widening the EU to central 
Europe will be difficult to sell. 


REPHRASING-THE GERMAN QUESTION: 
GERMANY’S INTERNATIONAL ROLE 

If the price of German competitiveness is a new 
social contract, the price of reunification and the end of 
the cold war is a more decisive German role in 
international affairs. Germany’s definition of that role 
has yielded a contentious process at home and a 
disconcerting spectacle for its neighbors and friends. 
However, clarity improved this year with the decision 
of Germany’s highest court that the deployment of 
German troops for peacekeeping and peacemaking 
purposes under UN auspices does not violate the 
German constitution. The past year also saw the 
beginnings of a serious debate in Germany about the 
country’s national interests, heretofore taboo. 


For 40 years after the creation of the Federal 
Republic, its top leaders honed the art of simulta- 
neously pursuing goals that appeared to contradict one 
another. West Germany proved itself a loyal member of 
NATO while pioneering Ostpolitik to secure stable diplo- 
matic and economic relationships with the Warsaw 
Pact countries. Bonn kept alive the goal of reunifica- 
tion, which implied the demise of East Germany, while 
placing its relations with its Communist brethren on 
an increasingly businesslike footing. West Germany 
hosted the nuclear weapons of the United States while 
asserting no right to control their ultimate use and 
denying any desire for an independent nuclear arsenal. 
And Bonn unfailingly supported the multinational 
approaches of the UN to global problems and crises 
while forbidding the use of its own forces for such 
contingencies. 

Germany was many things to many people during 
the cold war, but much has changed. Most obviously, 
the external constraints on German freedom of action 
no longer exist. The residual rights of the victorious 
World War II powers in Germany formally ended with 
reunification. NATO forces remain in the country at the 
pleasure of the German government, as they did during 
the cold war, but Germany once again is fully sover- 
eign. More important, the roles of other NATO members 
in safeguarding the alliance have declined relative to 
Germany’s. This is particularly true in the case of the 
United States, which has withdrawn all but about 
150,000 troops from Europe. Germany continues to be 
the NATO member that is arguably most exposed to 
potential instability and aggression originating in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe or in Russia. And while the 
magnitude of security risks to the North Atlantic 
alliance obviously declined with the end of the cold 
war, the diversity and number of smaller risks in- 
creased significantly. For example, three major cases 
this year of plutonium smuggling through Germany 
from the former Soviet Union elevated the importance 
of nonproliferation regimes in the minds of many 
German leaders. Finally, while expectations of Ger- - 
many in managing European and international crises 
have increased since reunification, the Federal Repub- 
lic—like most other members of the Western alliance— 
devotes fewer resources to its armed forces and lacks 
the capability to participate in distant, large-scale 
military actions. 

As a result of these changes, Germany is under 
pressure to make strategic choices for the first time in 
its existence. Should it focus inward to complete the 
daunting task of unification or must it take on new 
global responsibilities? Should it favor the deepening of 
the Eu, the widening of the Union to include new 
central and eastern European members, or some 
combination of the two strategies? Should it emphasize 
the European or the transatlantic dimension of its 
alliance relationships? Should it remain firmly an- 
chored in “the West,” rediscover a historic role in “the 


” 


East,” or become a bridge between the two? Lest 
anyone thought that the perennial “German question” 
had been laid to rest, this list demonstrates that the 
questions have multiplied. 

There is a certain unfairness in pressuring Germany 
to make such choices. Geography did not bless Ger- 
many with obvious strategic priorities. Nor is it clear 
that Germany’s neighbors and allies will be entirely 
happy with any choices that the unified nation might 
make. No sooner does Germany opt out of military 
` involvement in the Persian Gulf War than it is accused 
of shirking responsibility. No sooner does it assume a 
degree of responsibility in the Balkans by recognizing 
the independence of Croatia and Slovenia than it is 
called to account for its supposed resurrection of great 
power politics. It is not surprising, then, that some 
German leaders still prefer to avoid difficult foreign 
policy choices with rhetorical finesse. That breed 
inevitably will be replaced, however, by a new genera- 
tion never schooled in the art of being all things to all 
people. The new generation, which came of age after 
World War II, is far less likely to fear discussions of 
German interests and will not hesitate to stand up to 
foreign opposition. The Christian Democratic Union’s 
Volker Rithe and the Fpp’s Klaus Kinkel are early 
prototypes. In their respective ministries, defense and 
foreign affairs, the outlines of a new German role in 
international relations have begun to emerge in the last 
two years. 

First, the Federal Republic does not look to remain 
immobile in the West or to defect to the East. Instead, 
it wants to make the East part of the West, closing the 
German question forever by surrounding itself with 
like-oriented countries. This goal entails the incorpora- 
tion of the central European countries—the Czech 
Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia at a mini- 
mum—into the key Western institutions: the Eu, the 
Western European Union (weu), and NATO. If that 
happens, Germany no longer would sit on the edge of 
one political universe, peering anxiously into the other. 
It would be located in the middle of a shared universe, 
realizing a goal of German leaders—expressed in 
various ways, some of them reprehensible—for genera- 
tions. 
` Second, although it is loathe to make this choice 
explicit, Germany gives growing priority to the widen- 
ing of the Eu at the expense of its deepening. The 
strategic rationale for widening flows directly from the 
first goal of westernizing central Europe. The integrated 
market is a reality, and German exporters benefit from 
it tremendously. But in the minds of many Germans, 
going further—to a common currency, or to pursuing 
common European policies on everything from the 
labor market to environmental protection—erodes 
German flexibility and places German expectations 
and standards at the mercy of a massive consensus. 


Future German leaders will not reject the Maastricht- 


agenda, but they almost certainly will attempt to steer it 
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in the direction of a federal system, leaving maximum 
power with individual countries and regions rather 
than creating a new superstate. - 

German leaders increasingly see it as their mission 
to “synchronize” the European and transatlantic secu- 
rity institutions, the WEU and NATO. They view Germa- 
ny’s handling of the controversial Eurocorps as the first 
success in this endeavor. When Chancellor Kohl and 
French President François Mitterrand agreed in 1991 
to form the nucleus of a pan-European army corps 
under WEU auspices, little thought was given to the 
formal relationship the Eurocorps would have with 
NATO. In the wake of considerable American and other 
allied criticism, Germany obtained French agreement 
to subordinate the Eurocorps to NATO in the event of a 
crisis. The German goal is to continue to bind the 
United States firmly to Europe in security matters, 
without jeopardizing the formation of a meaningful 
European security identity. 

Moreover, the Federal Republic has become much 
more active in European security affairs, even as some 
German leaders continue to argue that the country’s 
troops can never again be deployed to regions occupied 
by Hitler’s armies. In the Balkans, following its contro- 
versial recognition of Croatia and Slovenia in early 
1992, Germany adopted a more team-oriented ap- 
proach, alternating with the other transatlantic powers 
in spearheading negotiations and participating (not 
without domestic controversy) in the naval blockade of 
Yugoslavia, airborne relief efforts, and the deployment 
of NATO AWACS planes to monitor the no-fly zone in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Unlike Britain, France, and 
the United States, Germany has no troops on the’ 
ground in the former Yugoslavia. However, it shoulders 
a disproportionate share of the refugee burden. In 
mid-1993, Chancellor Kohl took an outspoken posi- 
tion in favor of lifting the arms embargo against the 
Bosnian Muslims, but was overruled by his Ev allies. 

Finally, although it is actively engaged in Europe, 
Germany’s involvement in crisis management else- 
where in the world will remain highly selective. 
Following the high court decision in July, German 
troops no longer face legal obstacles to their deploy- 
ment in any UN operation. German military officials 
now openly consider crisis-reaction capabilities in their 
force planning. And German leaders are keen on 
receiving a permanent UN Security Council seat. In 
practice, however—since approval by a majority of 
parliament will be required—German governments 
will make military deployment decisions on a case-by- 
case basis, with sober reference to national interests 
and to the ability of the German armed forces to make a 
meaningful contribution. The deployment of a German 
medical unit, other technical specialists, and military 
police to Somalia in 1993 and 1994 took place without 
serious casualties, but it is not likely to set a significant 
precedent. Many observers in Germany questioned the 
appropriateness of the overall UN mission in Somalia. 
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This emerging outline of unified Germany’s foreign 
policy will not get rave reviews in every foreign capital. 
The current administration in Washington, for ex- 
ample, does not favor the rapid expansion of NATO 
membership to central Europe, fearing the impact of 
such a move on Russian perceptions of the West’s 
intentions. As an interim substitute for NATO member- 
ship, the United States—devised Partnership for Peace 
initiative met with public support but private disap- 
pointment in Germany, particularly in the Defense 
Ministry. For its part, the French government is not 
delighted by Germany’s fixation on central Europe and 
its related efforts to widen the EU at the expense of 
deepening. France’s priorities are the reverse of Germa- 
ny’s in this, setting the stage for tension in the bilateral 
relationship that has driven the Ev’s evolution. This 
April, Germany secured France’s commitment to use 
the two countries’ back-to-back EU presidencies to 
develop a ‘‘perspective” on central Europe’s associa- 
tion with the Union. Little has come of the initiative, 
and French leaders remain far more preoccupied with 
an unfolding crisis in Algeria than with the future of 
central Europe. 

Public pronouncements aside, there also is little 
foreign support for a German seat on the UN Security 
Council. Britain and France resent Germany’s elevation 
to the status of a strategic player, and the proliferation 
of European seats on the Security Council would 
highlight the absence of the common Eu foreign and 
security policy pledged at Maastricht. Finally, German 
activism in Balkan and eastern European affairs often 
comes across as one-sided to allied officials, who note 
that Germany favors decisive action but refuses to 
deploy its own troops to support such action. 

It is at this point that some observers speculate on 
Germany’s reaction if its foreign policy visions meet 
with hesitation or rejection in the West. Would 
Germany then go it alone as a central European 
stabilizer, or revert to some type of condominium with 
Russia? Would Germany loosen its ties to the EU and 
NATO? The determined individual can find evidence for 
these possibilities in today’s Germany. A former Ger- 
man EU official, Manfred Brunner, took a constitutional 
challenge against the Maastricht treaty all the way to 
Germany’s highest court last year and formed an 
anti-Maastricht political party, the Alliance of Free 
Citizens. A group of young nationalist intellectuals 
have begun publishing a weekly newspaper called 
Junge Freiheit (Young Freedom). The paper is a forum 
for writers who regularly suggest that Germany’s 
Westbindung (tie to the West) is not an absolute 
requirement but rather a marriage of convenience to be 
maintained only so long as it reflects German interests. 

Still, these segments of opinion must be seen in 
context. Germany’s high court rejected Brunner’s chal- 
lenge, and his party won only 1.1 percent of the vote in 
last June’s European Parliament elections in Germany. 


Intellectual fads, meanwhile, can be easily overempha- 
sized as indicators of impending policy shifts. 

Questioning Westbindung is a path to oblivion for 
German politicians. Germany’s economic and political 
stakes in the EU are much greater than its advantages as 
a central European hegemon. No rational German 
leader believes that the country could muster the 
defense investments that would be necessary to replace 
NATO’s security guarantee. As for a special relationship 
with Moscow, early signs suggest that in the wake of 
Russia’s troop withdrawal, Germany will tend more to 
bluntness than condominium. This summer, for ex- 
ample, Kohl dispatched a top deputy to give Russian 
leaders a dressing-down on nuclear safeguards. Ger- 
many may assert its foreign policy priorities with 
unaccustomed vigor, and it may express profound 
disappointment if its initiatives slow or fail, but its 
commitment to remain part of the Western economic 
and defense community is firm. 


A FRENZY OF ELECTIONS 

In view of the severe economic pressures on Ger- 
many and the unsettled nature of the country’s interna- 
tional role, it would not seem unusual to find major 
upheaval in German domestic politics. Such upheaval 
is not at hand. Germany’s Bundestag (federal parlia- 
ment) elections were to take place on October 16, 
shortly after this issue went to press. They will 
culminate an unprecedented streak of 20 German 
elections this year, including municipal and Lander 
balloting and elections to the European Parliament. 
Even without seeing the results of the Bundestag 
elections, a number of important conclusions can be 
drawn from this frenzy of political activity. 

Germans share the disillusionment with politics that 
is widespread today in the major democracies, but they 
are not inclined to stage a revolution at the voting 
booth. This year the German electorate did not follow 
the lead of Canadian, Italian, or Japanese voters and 
precipitate a great shift in the balance of power. Either 
the Christian Democratic Union/Christian Social Union 
(cpu/csu) or the Social Democratic Party (SPD) contin- 
ues to dominate every state government in Germany. 
These two large Volksparteien (people’s parties) lost 
some ground at the state and local level, and the spp’s 
performance almost certainly did not live up to its 
expectations, but combined support for the two parties 
still accounts for between 70 percent and 80 percent of 
the vote in almost any election in Germany. In short, 
the center holds. 

Members of Germany’s traditional liberal party, the 
FDP, grumble with considerable justification that they 
constitute the only non-social democratic party in the ` 
country. The cpu/csu leans to the right and the spp to 
the left, but they do not depart from a basic consensus 
on the inviolability of the welfare state, the importance 
of collective rather than individual responsibility, and 


the appropriateness of government intervention in the 
market. The FDP’s struggle this year simply to clear the 
5-percent threshold necessary for representation in the 
Bundestag suggests that there is a small and dwindling 
constituency in Germany for free-market, civil libertar- 
ian ideas. This may complicate the necessary restora- 
tion of Germany’s international competitiveness. 

German voters continue to favor experience over 
change in their selection of leaders, even (or perhaps 
especially) in difficult times. The higher the office, the 
more accurate that observation becomes. In early 1994, 
polls indicated that spp Chancellor-Candidate Rudolf 
Scharping could hire a decorator for his new suite at 
the Chancellery. By summer, however, lackluster perfor- 
mances on the stump, gaffes, and a failure to control 
dissent in the spp had left Scharping with much 
diminished credibility. He rallied somewhat, but it 
appears that the best the spp can hope for is junior 
status in a Grand Coalition with the cpu, or a 
continuation of its role as the primary opposition in the 
Bundestag. It is difficult to overstate the effectiveness of 
what the newsmagazine Der Spiegel called the “power 
machine” of Helmut Kohl, as well as the grudging 
respect that most Germans have for the man who 
appears poised to break Konrad Adenauer’s record of 
14 years as chancellor of the Federal Republic. 
_ There is much continuity at the top, but German 

politics is not entirely without surprises. Contrary to all 
forecasts in the immediate wake of' unification, the 
Party of Democratic Socialism—the successor to the 
Communist Party that ruled East Germany for 40 
years—is a force to be reckoned with. The pps earned 
double-digit representation this year in most of the 
local and state elections held in eastern Germany, and 
is poised to return to the Bundestag. The pps retains 
most of the ingredients necessary for political survival: 
a natural constituency (former East German Commu- 
nists and other easterners who feel alienated by the 
process of unification); a young, charismatic leader 
(Gregor Gysi, perhaps the most gifted political orator of 
his generation in Germany); and financial resources 
(garnered in part from the coffers of the East German 
Communists). . 

Another surprise might be called the rise of the 
mainstream avant garde. Banished from the Bundestag 
four years ago, the Greens did not so much regroup as 
ungroup by dumping its Fundi faction—the extremists 
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who tossed pies in the faces of visiting foreign leaders 
and refused to contemplate coalitions with more 
established parties. The Greens, who merged with the 
eastern German civil rights group Alliance ’90, now 
take 10 percent or more of the vote in most German 
elections and show up in an increasing number of 
state-government coalitions with the spp. Despite their 
continued support for the eventual dissolution of NATO 
and the German army, it may be only a matter of time 
before the Greens claim a piece of federal power. One 
senior Greens leader remarked only half jokingly that 
his party is now the party of the rich in Germany, since 
its supporters indeed tend to be well off, young, and 
well educated; this is an enduring and powerful 
constituency. 

A final, welcome surprise this year is the disarray 
and electoral failure of the extreme right-wing parties in 
Germany. They retain seats in some state parliaments 
but do not seem to be within striking distance of the 5 
percent support necessary for Bundestag seats. There is 
little cooperation between or even within the Repub- 
likaner and the German People’s Union (pvu), the two 
most developed far-right parties. Changes in Germa- 
ny’s asylum law defused the immigration issue, which 
the far-right had used to its advantage. Opinion polls 
have identified latent sympathy—sometimes on the 
order of 10 percent or more—for some of the neofas- 
cist message in Germany, but even sympathizers pull 
back from supporting the far-right in the voting booth. 


Normalcy 

“There is no German dream. There is only a German 
nightmare. People talk about returning to normalcy 
now that the Wall is down. What does ‘normalcy’ 


. mean in German history? And what does ‘return’ 


mean?” asked Norbert Gansel, a senior spD legislator, 
in the June 29, 1993 International Herald Tribune. With 
top Geman leaders expressing such anxieties, it is no 
surprise that foreign observers also worry. Gansel does 
have a point. Looking back past the Federal Republic, 
Germans see little worth returning to. But are not the 
45 years of the Federal Republic also a part of 
Gemany’s past? And was it not a central goal of the 
Federal Republic to become “normal” in the sense of 
being whole, free, stable, self-reliant, and trusted with 
power? If so, whether or not Germany has returned to 
normalcy, it does appear to have arrived there. a 
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France in the Mid-1990s: 
Gloom but Not Doomed 


BY PATRICK MCCARTHY 


claim that the country is governed by a techno- 

cratic elite who have lost touch with the people; 
conversely, they lament that the government pays too 
much attention to public opinion polls. Either way, the 
electorate is turning to populist protest: the parties led 
by Jean-Marie Le Pen, Philippe de Villiers, and Bernard 
Tapie won 35 percent of the vote in June elections for 
the European Parliament. Europe provides ample 
material for lamentation: France has lost the presi- 
dency of the European Commission and the chairman- 
ship of the Socialist group in the European Parliament; 
it has no European policy and it is becoming a satellite 
of Germany. When the French worry about their place 
in the world, American diplomats brace themselves: 
sure enough, this summer the dollar was too low for 
Paris’s liking and the United States too enthusiastic 
about the victory’ in the Rwandan civil war of the 
guerrilla Rwandan Patriotic Front, the opponents of the 
regime France formerly supported. 

France has genuine problems, but it is worth 
remembering that each European country has its own 
way of perceiving its history. The British are ironically 
complacent, while the French bewail their lot—de 
Gaulle called it “moaning, groaning, and whining.” 
This is dangerous because a vision of reality becomes 
part of reality. By depicting themselves as racked by 
internal divisions, prone to crises, and lagging behind 
other countries, the French bring on these maladies. 
There is at present the risk of yet another crisis of the 
state. But the French economy is stronger than the 
British, and the French political system more stable 
than the Italian. 

It is tempting to link the mood of discontent with 
the imminent departure of President François Mitter- 
rand from the office he has held since 1981. But to do 


Fe is discontented. Newspaper headlines pro- 
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so would be an error, because Mitterrand’s rule ended 
with the defeat of his Socialist Party in the parliamen- 
tary elections of March 1993 and because he was 
unpopular for two years before that. Until his second 
seven-year term expires next spring Mitterrand is 
cohabitating with the right-wing government of Prime 
Minister Edouard Balladur, an enlightened conserva- 
tive who manages to appear both competent and 
reasonable. The president retains some power, particu- 
larly over foreign policy, and it is thought he pressed 
hard for the French intervention in Rwanda, whereas 
Balladur and the military were less enthusiastic. Mitter- 
rand also retains his Machiavellian skill at political 
infighting, and he has probably succeeded in prevent- 
ing his old enemy Michel Rocard from becoming the 
Socialist Party candidate for president. (As party secre- 
tary, Rocard was blamed for the Socialists’ disastrous 
14.5 percent share of the vote in the elections for the 
European Parliament.) 

But Mitterrand, who has prostate cancer, spends 
much time visiting cemeteries and chatting with visi- 
tors about death. It is as if he were trying to disarm and 
seduce mortality. He expends his political guile in this 
struggle rather than in running the country. He has also 
been damaged by financial scandals and by revelations 
that in his youth he flirted with far-right groups. The 
France and the Europe Mitterrand helped shape are 
today revealing their fragility. His era has passed in 
both his country and the continent, but it contained 
the seeds of the problems other French leaders are now 
confronting. 


MITTERRAND’S LEGACY: 
SUCCESS WALKS WITH FAILURE 

Mitterrand will go down in French history as a man 
of consensus. Twentieth-century France has been more 
stable and more capable of incremental change than 


_many observers had given it credit for, and Mitterrand’s 


role was to make this evident. In 1972 the Socialists, 
under his leadership, became the junior partners in an 
alliance with the Communists; 12 years later the 


Communist Party was reduced to 10 percent of the 
electorate and the Socialists were the dominant party of 
the left. During his first cohabitation (1986-1988) 
Mitterrand was faced with a fervently neoliberal right; 
he occupied the center, and in 1988 won both the 
presidential and parliamentary elections. Now the 
Balladur government flaunts its centrism. 

If the left and the right regularly alternate in power in 
today’s France, and if politics there no longer seems 
like a war of religion, this is primarily Mitterrand’s 


doing. But since the orthodox left and right do not ` 


appear very different, voters often turn to protest 
parties. Opposition is channeled into Le Pen’s Na- 
tional Front, which makes the Arab immigrant the 
scapegoat for all ills, or it lines wp behind right-winger 
` de Villiers and the authority-mocking Tapie, or it 
disguises itself behind local and single-issue groups 
such as the Hunters and Fishermen, which received 4 
percent of the vote in the European elections. Such 
movements are present in most European countries, 
with populism and fragmentation acting as the counter- 
point to centrism. 

Against the success of dedramatizing mainstream 
French politics—albeit at the cost of encouraging 
protest—one must set Mitterrand’s role in weakening 
his own Socialist Party. When he became its head in 
1971 the party was divided and languishing. He 
brought it up to around 35 percent of the vote in the 
1980s, but helped precipitate its collapse to 19.7 
percent in last year’s parliamentary elections. Mitter- 
rand was too much ofa loner to be a good party leader. 
After becoming president in 1981 he used the Socialist 
Party as a tool to gain support for his policies, over 
which the party had scant influence. 

Since he steered the party toward the economics of 
rigor, which gives priority to disinflation and a strong 
franc rather than to social spending, and market forces, 
he also gradually undermined the socialists’ identity. 
Here again achievement and failure run together. While 
the Labour Party in Britain and the German Social 
Democrats were flagging in the 1980s because they 
were too closely tied to blue-collar workers, the French 
Socialists attained power by stitching together an 
alliance of the working class and segments of the 
middle class, like public-sector employees and junior 
managers. Mitterrand’s ability to reassure was essen- 
tial. But in 1991 he high-handedly sacked the then 
popular Rocard as prime minister and imposed the 
disastrous Edith Cresson, who managed to alienate 
everyone. By now the Socialists’ past success in 
curbing inflation had been superseded in the elector- 
ate’s mind by their inability to reduce unemployment. 
Deprived of influence, the party lapsed into corruption 
and internal feuds. Mitterrand did nothing to halt the 
decline, which has created a dangerous vacuum on the 
center-left. 

Yet weaning the Socialists away from statism, nation- 
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alization of enterprises, and job-creation by public 
spending was another of Mitterrand’s accomplish- 
ments. From 1983 on his government focused on 
reducing inflation, increasing the percentage of value- 
added that went to business, and encouraging private 
investment. By 1990 inflation in France was lower than 
in Germany and growth topped 3 percent a year. 
Mitterrand had created a national consensus around 
disinflation and had spurred acceptance of market 
values in a country that had long doubted them. 

The black spot was unemployment, which remained 
above the EC average, began to rise in the early 1990s, 
and now stands at 12.4 percent. How much of this 
unemployment stems from the policy of rigor, how 
much is the result of structural factors like an inflexible 
labor market and poor vocational training, and what 
part is played by demography in a country where the 
labor force will not start to shrink until around 2005, is 
open to discussion. Whatever the explanation for it, 
high unemployment is part of Mitterrand’s legacy. 

Reducing inflation meant maintaining a strong franc, 
which in turn meant binding the franc to the deutsche 
mark within the European Monetary System. This 
made possible a partnership with Germany and an 
expanded role in the EC (now rebaptized the European 


- Union, or EU). Mitterrand was one of the architects of 


both the 1985 Single Europe Act, which included the 
creation of a barrier-free EC market by 1992, and the 
1991 Maastricht treaty on complete monetary and 
closer political union for member countries. His alli- 
ance with German Chancellor Helmut Kohl was the 
axis on which the expansion of European unity was 
founded. 

Historians will probably consider this his greatest 
achievement, yet in today’s France it is his most 
controversial. When the Bundesbank raised interest 
rates in the aftermath of German reunification, French 
rates had to keep pace. Indeed, the combination of a 
tisk penalty factor and lower inflation meant that real 
short-term rates over the last three years have usually 
been between 3 percent and 4 percent higher in France 
than in Germany. Moreover, French industry is more 
dependent on short-term borrowing. 

This was merely one strain in Franco-German rela- 
tions. Differences over what stance the EC should take 
toward the formerly Communist countries of eastern 
Europe and over the wars in the Balkans made a 
mockery of the Maastricht commitment to a common 
foreign and security policy. The summer of 1993 
brought the Ec’s second monetary crisis, in the course 
of which the franc was forced out of the European 
Monetary System’s narrow band of allowable values. 
Underlying these tensions was the fear, which has 
haunted French elites since the Berlin Wall came 
down, that a reunited Germany will dominate France 
and Europe. 

This overlaps with the more general fear that France 
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is unable to compete in the European Union’s internal 
market and in the more open world economy being 
created under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATI) Uruguay Round pact. A referendum in 
1992 on the Maastricht treaty that Mitterrand held 
because he thought it offered an easy triumph ended 
up a near disaster. The yes vote was won by the narrowest 
of margins, with France’s blue-collar workers voting 
against the treaty because they feared it meant yet more 
unemployment and its farmers because they consid- 
ered the Ec’s agricultural subsidies inadequate. 

In the area of security Mitterrand displayed the same 
mixture of successful adaptation and failure to cope 
with recent developments. On taking office in 1981 he 
broke with the lefts neutralist tendencies and its 
distaste for nuclear weapons and endorsed the Gaullist 
concept that France must be responsible for its own 
defense. In 1983 he delighted the United States by 
backing the German government in its decision to 
accept the basing of NATO cruise missiles in German 
territory. He supported the United States in the 1991 
Persian Gulf War, but he has also during the decade 
led the campaign to strengthen the Western European 
Union as an arm of the Ec and hence independent of 
NATO. Simultaneously he maintained—though leaving 
room for compromise—that France’s nuclear deterrent 
should be used only for its own defense. 

Mitterrand seemed unable to grasp that the adminis- 
tration of President Bill Clinton in the United States 
was not seeking military hegemony and that coopera- 
tion with NATO no longer meant subordination. His 
reluctance to share French nuclear weapons stemmed 
from the same belief: that France was and must be a 
world power. Its military was one guarantee, while 
another was its place at the center of a worldwide 
francophone community. Mitterrand cultivated eco- 
nomic ties with French Africa, where during his 
presidency French troops have intervened no fewer 
than ten times to restore order and defend French 
interests. The latest such venture is the complex 
operation in Rwanda. 

Although on these points Mitterrand followed the 
late president, General Charles de Gaulle, the two 
leaders are very different. De Gaulle was a rebel who 
dreamed of a France he knew did not exist; he was a 
man of grand designs and conflicts. Mitterrand’s task 
has been to “banalize”’: to cure the left of ideology, to 
emphasize what is economically obvious, and to accept 
the constraints of a tighter European Union. He prefers 
complicated maneuvers to grand designs and intricate 
compromises to solitary defiance. 

Mitterrand’s legacy is in general positive, and it will 
last. The best proof is that Prime Minister Balladur has 
continued the policies of rigor, the strong franc, and 
cooperation with Germany. It is Mitterrand’s misfor- 
tune that the bill for his successes has fallen due during 
his last years as president. 


NATIONALISM AND POLITICS 

The discontent in France is part of a malaise 
pervading Europe. Five years ago the European Com- 
munity was confidently marching toward the comple- 
tion of the internal market and greater political 
integration. Today the European Union is plagued with 
unemployment, does not know what to do about 
eastern Europe, and lacks the leadership it had with 
Jacques Delors at the helm of the European Commis- 
sion and a solid Franco-German partnership. 

The political confusion stems from the contrast 
between the current world economy and an identity 
that remains national. The discrepancy is especially 
sharp in France, which has been a leader in the move 
toward European unity but has historically had a 
strong state. When they voted against the Maastricht 
treaty the French blue-collar workers and farmers were 
telling the government it had not protected them well 
enough. Similarly, the Gaullists won the 1993 parlia- 
mentary elections because they were the party associ- 
ated with a strong state. The segments of the right that 
voted in this year’s European Parliament contests for 
Le Pen, and for de Villiers, who had been a leader of the 
no campaign in the Maastricht referendum, were 
telling the Balladur government that its policy triad of 
rigor, a strong franc, and commitment to greater 
European unity was unacceptable. 

The Tapie phenomenon sent the government a 
different yet similar message. A businessman one step 
away from bankruptcy and jail, owner of the Marseilles 
soccer team, Tapie wori 12 percent of the vote in the 
European elections by defying the establishment. When 
he announced he would introduce a bill in the French 
parliament making youth unemployment illegal, he 
was mocking mainstream politicians who had failed to 
resolve the problem. Tapie’s brand of populism resur- 
rected the ancient French habit of voting against. It 
expressed distrust of the state and it weakened the 
state. 

Yet the Tapie phenomenon has a comforting side. 
Mitterrand’s manipulation casts doubt on the notion of 
the gulf between the elite and the masses. Moreover, 
Tapie, the standard-bearer of the tiny Left Republicans 
Party, kept his supporters on the center-left, thus 
creating a reserve battalion for the Socialists if they 
produce a leader and a project. This could provide the 
basis for a strong presidential run that would end the 
crushing, dangerous superiority of the right. 

The most significant split in French politics, how- 
ever, is no longer between left and right but between 
supporters of the Mitterrand-Balladur orthodoxy and 
the heretics who propose more nationalistic policies. 
This is the context in which the presidential election 
scheduled for next year should be set. On the left the 
Communists, who won only 6.9 percent of the vote in 
the European elections, will put up a candidate to 
testify that they are still alive. The devastated Socialists 


would like to run outgoing European Commission 
President Jacques Delors. His policies differ little from 
those of Balladur, who would like to run as the 
candidate of the entire right except for Le Pen’s 
National Front. A Delors-Balladur clash in the second 
round, in which only the two top candidates partici- 
pate, would confirm the banalization of French poli- 
tics. 

It would also be preceded in the first round by a 
strong protest vote for Le Pen and—if he runs—de 
Villiers, both of whom would denounce the “Brussels 
technocracy”’ of the European Union in the name of 
“the French people.” The split in French politics, 
however, would be more clearly demonstrated by a 
first-round battle between Balladur and Gaullist Party 
leader Jacques Chirac, or by a runoff that pitted Chirac 
against Delors. Chirac has inherited the prickly nation- 
alist strain in Gaullism. He is growing ever more critical 
of Balladur’s rigor, and his supporters wonder aloud 
whether increased deficit spending and devaluation of 
the franc are not the only ways to reduce unemploy- 
ment. Chirac is perceived as a stronger figure than 
Balladur, better able to defend French interests in 
forums such as the EU or GATT, or, alternatively, more 
willing to pull out of international arrangements like 
the plan for European monetary union. 

In the clamor of a presidential campaign Chirac is 
likely to strike a belligerent pose, but it is hard to see 
where the nationalistic option would lead. Or rather, it 
is all too easy to see it leading to inflation, loss of 
credibility in financial markets, and isolation in Eu- 
rope. The protagonists of independent action by the 
French state come up against the fact that modern 
states exist to bargain with anone other; power flows 
from the domestic to the international level and back. 
A government that acquits itself well at GATT talks gains 
legitimacy at home, and conversely, a united, efficient 
state can strike better bargains abroad. Intransigent 
nationalism makes other countries reluctant to bargain 
and so undermines itself. For this reason centrist politics 
are likely to continue in France after the presidential 
election, and if Chirac is elected he will change the 
style and the details but not the essentials of policy. 


OUT OF WORK AND IN DEBT 

This leads back to the economic problems that 
Balladur has been unable to solve. In the year he has 
been in power unemployment has risen from 11.1 
percent to 12.4 percent, where it has now flattened 
out. Some 140,000 jobs have been lost, while the 
workforce has grown by 159,000. Moreover, there is no 
_ mesh between the few new jobs, in the tertiary sector, 
and the manufacturing and construction jobs lost. 
Unemployment is higher among women than men— 
more than 14 percent to less than 11 percent—and 
highest among the unskilled young. Among people 
younger than 30 and without special qualifications, 32 
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percent are unemployed. Only 1.6 percent to 2 percent 
growth is predicted for the economy this year, while at 
least 3 percent is needed to reduce unemployment. 

Unemployment is the dominant grievance and is 
perceived as the cause or the catalyst of most others. 
Decline in the number of farmers and lack of other jobs 
in the countryside causes désertification: the transforma- 
tion of rural areas into uninhabited deserts. People 
move to urban agglomerations like the Ile-de-France, 
the region around Paris where 20 percent of the 
population now resides. But there unemployment 
heightens racial tensions. 

Unemployment is threatening the very policy of 
rigor. Lower tax revenues and increased social spend- 
ing have sent the government’s debt soaring. After 
increasing by less than 5 percent in 1991, it jumped 13 
percent and 17 percent the next two years. Estimates 
are that it will reach 60 percent of gross domestic 
product in 1995, which is low compared with Italy, 
where the debt stands at approximately 120 percent of 
GDP, but high enough to trigger fears of inflation or of a 
crowding out of private investment. Balladur’s plan to 
reduce the annual deficit from last year’s $70 billion to 
$55 billion next year separates him from Chirac. 

Public anger with unemployment has led to demon- 
strations and clashes with the police. This March 
Balladur came up with a plan to reduce the minimum 
wage for young people by 20 percent where employers 
provided job training. This provoked a wave of protests 
from university and high school students. The govern- 
ment offered to amend the proposal and open discus- 
sions, but demonstrations persisted and Balladur finally 
withdrew the proposal. 


THE STATE BACKS DOWN 

The politics of the unemployment issue were more 
important than the minimum wage plan’s potential 
impact on joblessness. By backing down the govern- 
ment avoided violent clashes but made itself look 
weak. Nor was this an isolated incident. The govern- 
ment postponed the restructuring of nationalized Air 
France after a strike by the airline’s employees. Farmers 
and fishermen have won financial concessions after 
protests that turned into riots. Balladur is following a 
strategy based on his reading of French history: clashes 
between the centralized state and grassroots protesters 
lead to violence, which undermines the state. But 
Balladur’s current conciliatory strategy cripples his 
government’s ability to take action. 

The well-organized French state represents France’s 
advantage in Europe. Giving in to demonstrators 
encourages other forms of corporatist protest and 
diminishes the state’s ability to arbitrate at home and 
bargain abroad. Frenchmen’s vision of their country as 
one prone to crises, where an overbearing government 
clashes with grassroots anarchy, may become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The likelihood of a crisis is strength- 
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ened by the tale of a technocratic elite cut off from the 
people. In this case the political class is acutely aware 
of the suffering caused by the recession. But genuine 
solutions like better job training cannot have an 
immediate impact. 

Since the origins of the recession lie partly outside 
France and one major cause is high German interest 
rates, the Balladur government has worked hard to 
revive cooperation with Germany after the conflict 
provoked by the franc’s humiliation in mid-1993. 
Germany proved helpful in the Uruguay Round, sup- 
porting France’s campaign to obtain concessions for 
farmers. Differences continue over eastern Europe, 
where Germany remains more favorable toward the 
entry of Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic into 
the EU while France is increasingly worried about the 
union’s southern flank and especially about the disinte- 
gration of Algeria. Monetary tensions eased after the 
franc returned to the narrow band in December and the 
Bundesbank gradually lowered interest rates. Defense 
cooperation has become more plausible because the 
French right distrusts NATO less than Mitterrand, and 
because of the German Constitutional Court’s ruling 
that German troops may be deployed as peacekeepers 
anywhere in the world. 

Three questions still hang over the future of Franco- 
German cooperation. The first is whether the two 
countries can continue to offer leadership to an EU with 
an enlarged membership and marked by a resurgence 
of the nation-state. Their failure to impose their 
candidate, Jean-Luc Dehaene, as head of the European 
Commission may be symptomatic. One solution, which 
was adopted with the proposal for a Franco-German 
army corps, is for France and Germany to push ahead, 
leaving other countries to follow at their own pace. 
This raises the second question: whether a reunited 
Germany still seeks cooperation with France, and in 
particular, monetary union, or whether it may prefer to 
go it alone. Many Germans believe their country would 
benefit from monetary union, which would both 
stabilize trade with France and prevent the mark from 
being isolated vis-a-vis the dollar and the yen. Mon- 
etary union within a small group—France, Germany, 
and the Benelux countries—is the most likely scenario, 
although it has aroused opposition in Britain, Italy, and 
the other “‘second-division countries.” It, however, is 
dependent on the third question: Does France want to 
continue down Mitterrand’s road of closer ties with 
Germany? Under a Delors or Balladur presidency the 
answer is yes; under Chirac France might drag its feet. 
Any president will have to take into account the 
popular mood, which is less anti-German than suspi- 
cious of interdependence. It is nurtured by the self- 
doubts—reawakened in July by Bill Clinton’s comment 
on German leadership in Europe—about France’s 


ability to keep up with Germany. Both de Gaulle and 
Mitterrand have tried to cure these doubts, which are 
exaggerated. France now has a lower inflation rate than 
Germany, and its military superiority has not, as the 
Gulf War demonstrated, lost its significance. 

The Rwandan expedition stems from the determina- 
tion to demonstrate that France is a world power, while 
Germany is not. But it has laid bare the murkier aspects 
of French policy. France supported the late brutal 
Hutu president, Juvénal Habyarimana, whose militias 
massacred ethnic Tutsis. Paris sent troops to the 
country on a humanitarian mission, but the humanitar- 
ian and the political realms are inseparable. They 
entered Rwanda through Zaire, for which that coun- 
try’s dictator, Mobutu Sese Seko, will exact a price, and 
they defended the Hutus, deliberately creating a Hutu 
enclave. Other European nations like Belgium and 
Italy, which have been reluctant to help, suspect that 
France was attempting to gain leverage over the 
Patriotic Front as it set about forming a government. 
France suspects the Americans are using the front, now 
ensconced at the head of a new government, to weaken 
French influence in Africa. 

Western power struggles make for a sordid spectacle 
amid the massacre and the starvation of Africans. Yet 
the French soldiers saved lives in Rwanada, and the UN 
actually tried to persuade. them to stay before they 
pulled out July 30. In general it is hard to argue that 
Africa would be better off without the French presence. 
Moreover, France’s ability to intervene is the sign of an 
active, resolute state. 


A YEAR FOR LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

The next year is likely to be perilous for France. The 
upcoming presidential election will encourage politi- 
cians to be irresponsible—especially those of the right, 
which has a plethora of candidates and believes the left 
cannot win. Lower German interest rates will not bring 
about an instant reduction in unemployment. The Eu 
will be more a hindrance than a help, with a weak new 
commission, a parliament flexing its muscles but 
unused to power, and flimsy national governments, 
like John Major’s in Britain, that use Europe as a 
scapegoat. The French and German presidencies of the 
EU Council of Ministers will be sorely tested. At home 
there will surely be more racially motivated incidents, 
while the disintegration of Algeria will have ever greater 
repercussions in France, which has as many as 3 
million residents of Algerian descent. 

The critical task is holding state and civil society 
together during the long recession. France has strengths 
that French observers underestimate: disinflation has 
worked and Franco-German cooperation is far from 
dead. If France can avoid yet another war among the 
French, it can flourish, and help Europe do'so also. W 








This year’s parliamentary daioni in Italy. saw the-dramatic emergence of an entirely new 
- set of parties aind politicians. While generally judged a healthy democratic cleansing of a 
` sclerotic political system, the agents of change have worried some observers because of 

their rightist cast. “Where the lengthy process of reform will lead remains to be seen.” 





Italy: The Right Break with the Past? 


BY DOUGLAS A. WERTMAN 


Italy saw sweeping social, cultural, and economic 

changes. At the same time, little changed in the 
Italian political system. The party system set in place in 
the late 1940s remained largely the same until recently, 
with Italian voters facing similar choices in parliamen- 
tary elections. One party—the Christian Democratic 
Party—was in every postwar government and held the 
prime ministership for 42 of the 49 years. Various 
combinations of the Christian Democrats and their 
allies—the three small centrist parties (Republicans, 
Social Democrats, and Liberals) and, beginning in the 
early 1960s, the Socialists—ruled Italy in every govern- 
ment until this May. 

Unlike in other western European democracies, 
there was never an alternation of power; the second- 
largest party (the Communists, renamed the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Left, or pps, in 1991) has not been in 
government since 1947. Within the parties there was a 
limited and gradual turnover of political elites. This 
was most true of the Christian Democrats, but the 
party still proved unable to reform itself despite two 
decades of internal debate. Italy’s political institutions 
also remained unchanged. And there was a final 
constant: Italian politics over the past few decades was 
riddled with systematic kickbacks and payoffs, primar- 
ily used to finance the party organizations that have 
dominated the postwar scene. 

Much of this has now changed. A number of new 
parties have been formed in recent years (most impor- 
tant among them the Northern League in the late 
1980s and Forza Italia, or Let’s Go, Italy, in 1994). The 
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traditional governing parties have collapsed, and in a 
number of cases, disappeared. Three parties that never 
before governed Italy, two of which have come into 
existence only recently, have replaced the traditional 
governing parties. Substantial turnover of political 


_ elites has occurred, with over 80 percent of the 
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members of Parliament newly elected in the 1990s, 
including 72 percent in 1994 alone. Corruption has 
been rooted out. Nevertheless, much has not yet 
changed. Apart from the electoral system, the political 
institutions remain the same, many of the fractious 
political practices continue, and the transformation of 
the party system is far from complete. 


WHY CHANGE NOW? 

Polls over the past few decades had shown substan- 
tial and growing public dissatisfaction with the way 
Italy was governed. Nevertheless, efforts at reform went 
nowhere, particularly because of the resistance from 
established political forces. Given that so little change 
had taken place for nearly a half century, the fundamen- 
tal question is why real change in the system has finally 
begun in the 1990s. 

First, the end of the cold war helped shake the 
foundations of Italy’s postwar political structure. The 
cold war divisions had sérved as a major defining 
characteristic of the Italian party system, and anticom- 
munism was a key source of Christian Democratic 
support. Corruption and inefficiency were long toler- 
ated by many nonleft voters because they believed 
them a necessary evil in protecting from communism 
Italy’s place in the Western security and economic 
framework. The end of the cold war did not necessarily 
mean that the left would gain power, but it did mean 
that the lock on power of the parties that had governed 
Italy was no longer secure. 

Second, by the early 1990s there was deep and 
increasing disenchantment with a political system and 
governing parties unable to bring about institutional 
reform or to deal effectively with organized crime, poor 
public services, and longstanding economic problems 
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such as double-digit unemployment, a budget deficit, 
and a huge national debt. 

Then, the ongoing and spreading investigations into 
the massive public corruption even further discredited 
the established parties and created deep popular 
resentment against the ruling elites. More than 6,000 
politicians, bureaucrats, and businessmen had either 
been charged or were under investigation as of the 
middle of this year. While it had been assumed that 
political corruption was common, these investigations 
revealed that it was much greater than expected. The 
prosecuting magistrates, who staked out their indepen- 
dence from political control from the beginning, have 
been major protagonists of Italy’s political change. 

The pressure for reform has accelerated greatly with 
the growth of movements willing to tap popular 
discontent directly through the use of the referendum 
as a tool for institutional change, thereby circumvent- 
ing Parliament and established parties. Referendums in 
June 1991 and April 1993 relating to the electoral 
system, long the central issue in the debate over reform 
of Italy’s political institutions, demonstrated the broad 
public support for change. 

Finally, for the first time in northern Italy in the 
1992 elections and throughout the country in the 1994 
elections, nonleft voters were given real alternatives to 
the established parties. These included new parties 
such as the Northern League and Forza Italia, and an 
old alternative that has become more acceptable to 
sizeable numbers of conservative voters—the National 
Alliance/Italian Social Movement. These alternatives, 
not coincidentally, developed at the very time that 
Italy’s governing parties were in deep crisis. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHANGE 

The last few years have been marked by one 
dramatic political development after another in Italy. 
The first major signal of the greatly increased desire for 
change was the June 1991 referendum. Nearly 96 
percent of those voting supported the reform move- 
ment’s initiative to switch from multiple-to-single- 
preference votes in elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies, Parliament’s lower house, despite the oppo- 
sition of many party leaders. Even though this was a 
relatively minor aspect of the electoral system, 63 
percent of eligible Italians voted in the referendum. The 
importance of the balloting lay not in the particular 
modification of the electoral system but in the sweep- 
ing popular support for change. 

Next, the “clean hands” investigations by Italy's 
judiciary came before the public’s eye in February 
1992 with the arrest in Milan of Mario Chiesa, a 
Socialist involved in a kickback scheme. These investi- 
gations had only a limited impact on the April 1992 
elections, in part because Antonio Di Pietro, the most 
prominent magistrate on the team, decided to go slow 
until after the elections to avoid being charged with 


trying to influence them. The investigations have, 
however, had a major impact on political life since 
then, with the greatest number of those involved 
coming from the two largest long-ruling parties, the 
Christian Democrats and the Socialists. Many former 
top leaders, including prime ministers, other cabinet 
ministers, and party secretaries, have been implicated 
and have left politics. Most still await trial, but some, 
such as former Prime Minister Bettino Craxi, have 
already been found guilty. 

The 1992 parliamentary elections represented a vote 
of no confidence in the existing government majority, 
especially in the north. The balloting wimessed the 
greatest shift in individual votes since 1948. While 
dramatic political change did not immediately result, 
the elections were another key sign that the traditional 
politics that had so long endured were near an end. 
The Christian Democratic Party received an all-time 
low of 29.7 percent of the vote, and the Democratic 
Party of the Left saw its share fall 10 percent from the 
last elections, to just over 16 percent. The Northern 
League—a combination of different northern regional 
movements—won almost 9 percent, an enormous gain 
over the 1 percent won by separate leagues in a number 
of northern regions in 1987. 

The Northern League gave northern voters the 
opportunity to show their discontent with the state of 
affairs in the country, and also gave them the chance to 
express their desire for greatly increased regional 
autonomy (generally within a federal structure, al- 
though some of its more extreme advocates and even 
some top leaders called for splitting Italy apart). At 
times the league also took on an antisouthern flavor, 
especially in the attacks on the way government 
taxation and spending redistributed substantial public 
resources from the north to the south, and in the 
claims that the Italian state, often dominated by 
southern politicians, was a drag on the economically 
dynamic north. After the league’s initial successes in 
the 1990-1991 regional and local elections, the estab- 
lished parties refused to form any local coalition 
governments with them; this refusal to ally with them 
continued through the 1993 local elections. 

The Italian Communist Party had been working for 
years to transform itself into a party considered a 
legitimate democratic alternative both within and out- 
side Italy. After reaching its high point of 34.4 percent 
of the vote in the 1976 parliamentary elections yet 
failing to enter the government as part of either a leftist 
coalition or a grand coalition, the Communists saw 
their electoral strength decline to 26.6 percent by 
1987. The center-left coalition government continued 
to remain in power in the 1980s and early 1990s, 
leaving the Communists largely isolated politically and 
unable to devise a strategy to emerge from this 
isolation. After Achille Occhetto became party secretary 
in 1988, he attempted to transform the group into a 


moderate, reformist party. At the same time he faced 
strong opposition from those who considered the link 
to the party’s communist heritage important. When he 
led the party to change its name to the Democratic 
Party of the Left in 1991, a sizeable group from the 
party’s leftmost wing formed Communist Renewal. The 
combination of the lagging transformation of the old 
party and the siphoning off of votes by Communist 
Renewal resulted in a serious defeat for the pps in the 
1992 elections. 

Between the 1992 and 1994 elections there were 
two governments, the first from June 1992 to April 
1993 and headed by Socialist Giuliano Amato, and the 
second taking up later that month and headed by Carlo 
Azegli Ciampi. Both governments marked the begin- 
ning of change even though each was based on the 
traditional coalition formula. The Amato government 


reduced the number of cabinet positions and under- : 
secretaries, and a few posts, including the key Treasury: 


job, went to nonpoliticians. The Ciampi government— 
the first government since the 1946 Constituent Assem- 
bly elections not headed by a member of Parliament— 
saw its chief given considerable independence in 
selecting his cabinet, which included eight nonpoliti- 
cians in addition to Ciampi himself. 

Both governments were awarded fairly good marks 
by outside observers for their economic policies, 
including their efforts to fight Italy’s budget deficit, 
give the Bank of Italy more independent powers in 
monetary policy, and push privatization of public 
enterprises. Ciampi also played a key role in prodding 
Parliament to reform the electoral system for the 
Chamber of Deputies. However, these two govern- 
ments were largely a sideshow on the political front, as 
the old class of politicos lingered on. 

In April 1993, 76 percent of Italians turned out to 
vote on eight referendums, all of which passed and 
most of which dealt with institutional changes, includ- 
ing abolishing three ministries and ending public 
financing for political parties. Most important by far, 
however, was the referendum on the electoral system 
for choosing the Senate, Parliament’s upper house; 82 
percent of those voting favored changing it. The precise 
proportional representation scheme used for selecting 
members of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
has long been blamed by many in Italy for the 
proliferation of small parties and unstable govern- 
ments. 

Polls showed that many Italians were not well 
informed on the details of the electoral system, but all 
understood this as a vote for political change. Spon- 
sored by the reformist movement led by Christian 
Democratic deputy Mario Segni, it was also important 
because it greatly increased the pressure on the tradi- 
tional parties to change the Chamber of Deputies 
electoral system. After long, difficult debate Parliament 
in August 1993 adopted a system for the Chamber of 
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Deputies that provided for three-quarters of the mem- 
bers to be chosen by plurality in single-member 
districts and one-quarter to be elected by proportional 
representation. 

The reform movement also pushed for change in the 
electoral system used in towns and cities, and had in 
fact collected more than the necessary 500,000 signa- 
tures on petitions to have a referendum on the method 
of electing mayors also voted on in April 1993. Under 
pressure to avoid the referendum on this issue, Parlia- 
ment adopted a new system for the direct election of 
mayors in communities with 15,000 or more people, 
with a runoff two weeks after the first round between 
the two candidates who received the most votes if no 
candidate won an absolute majority. Of key impor- 
tance in such a system is the ability to form alliances 
with other parties. 

Major local elections in June and then in November 
and December 1993 saw a number of significant 
developments. The Christian Democrats fell from the 
unprecedented 29.7 percent they received in the 1992 
parliamentary elections to about 20 percent in the June 
1993 local elections, and to only 11 percent in the 
November elections. In June the party lost primarily in 
the north, but in the November balloting it also 
suffered major losses in the south, where it had 
believed it would continue to garner support. The 
other traditional government parties also all did poorly 
in these local elections. 

The left won the bulk of the mayoral seats, especially 
in the larger towns and cities, in both the June and the 
November elections because it formed broad alliances 
and the Christian Democrats and other parties failed to 
do so. While the PDs was seen as a victor in these 
elections because it won so many mayoral races, this 
was due more to its alliance strategy than to its image. 
The Northem League was the single most popular 
party in all five major northern cities where elections 
were held in either June or November (Genoa, Milan, 
Trieste, Turin, Venice), and also did well in most 
smaller northern cities and towns, winning many 
mayoral contests. However, among the five large cities 
it won the mayoralty only in Milan because of its 
inability to coalesce with other parties. The most 
stunning result was the success of the neofascist Italian 
Social Movement (Msi) in the November elections, in 
particular in the south. The Msi was the single biggest 
vote-getter in both Naples (31.2 percent) and Rome 
(30.9 percent), took a sizeable number of votes away 
from the Christian Democrats, and received many 
more votes than it had in any local or parliamentary 
election ever before. 


THE RIGHT TURN TO REFORM? 

By early 1994 the five traditional governing parties 
were in serious trouble and likely to suffer large losses 
in the upcoming parliamentary elections in March. The 
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Christian Democrats, after failing to bring about real 
internal reform, dissolved themselves in January and 
created the Italian Popular Party (PPI), a somewhat 
changed pc, minus many of the leaders of the past. The 
left looked clearly in the strongest position, based on 
its ability to form a coalition and the absence of any 
opposing coalition, and was likely to win an absolute 
majority. The two nonleftist parties that then appeared 
strongest—the Northern League and the Msi—were 
both expected to do well separately, but were unlikely 
to enter into alliances with other parties. Among a 
sizeable bloc of conservative voters, especially in the 
south, the Msi had overcome its pariah status and had 
become an acceptable alternative to many who had 
previously voted for the Christian Democrats and the 
small centrist parties. 

Key to considerations as the balloting approached 
was the new electoral system. With three-quarters of 
the seats for each house of Parliament to be chosen by a 
plurality in single-member districts and only one- 
quarter by the old proportional representation system, 
building electoral alliances with other parties was 
crucial to winning. Silvio Berlusconi and his Forza 
Italia party’s entrance into politics can be explained in 
the context of the changed electoral method and a 
situation in which the left appeared likely to win, the 
traditional governing parties were in disarray, and the 
two protest parties (Northern League and MSI) were 
expected to do well but remain isolated. 

Silvio Berlusconi is one of Italy’s wealthiest citizens; 
until entering the race this January, he headed a giant 
media and retail conglomerate, Fininvest. Most impor- 
tant, Berlusconi’s group included Italy’s three major 
private television networks as well as sizable magazine 
and newspaper holdings. Berlusconi was also the 
owner of the AC Milan professional soccer team. In 
preparation for a possible foray into politics, Berlus- 
coni had put together hundreds of Forza Italia clubs 
throughout Italy in the last months of 1993; these were 
modeled on the fan clubs around the country that 
supported his soccer team. On January 26, just two 
months before the elections, Berlusconi announced his 
candidacy and linked this directly to the possible 
victory of the left, which he said had not really 
changed, and the inability of the center and right to 
come together. He began the scramble to form alliances 
and assemble his candidate lists and campaign. 

The ppi was unwilling to ally with Berlusconi; in fact, 
the pet, like its predecessor, the Christian Democratic 
Party, in the 1993 local elections, failed to organize any 
broad electoral coalition, ending up in an alliance only 
with Mario Segni’s small centrist grouping. Berlusconi 
then cleverly put together the victorious alliance. By 
early 1994, the mst had changed its name to the 
National Alliance as part of the effort of its leader, 
Gianfranco Fini, to modify the image of what he 
claimed was a new party that was no longer “neofas- 


- cist” but, rather, “‘postfascist.” Fini had also added 


some non-MsI conservatives, including a small number 
of former Christian Democratic deputies, to his party. 

Fini, who had fallen just short of winning in his run 
for mayor of Rome in the November elections, was 
attempting to overcome the baggage of nearly 50 years 
during which the si had been completely out of power 
at the national and local levels. He was trying to bring 
about the democratic legitimation of his party in a 
short time, something the Communist Party and its 
successor, the pps, have not fully accomplished after 
several decades. 

Nevertheless, Umberto Bossi, the leader of the 
Northem League, remained unwilling to consider 
teaming up with the National Alliance. Berlusconi then 
succeeded in forming separate alliances in the north 
and south—a practical move since all the Northern 
League’s strength was in the north and most of the 
National Alliance’s strength was in Rome and farther 
south. In the north, in a concession to gain Bossi’s 
assent, Berlusconi agreed that the League would get 70 
percent of the seats their alliance won; at that time, of 
course, Berlusconi’s electoral future remained uncer- 
tain, while the Northern League had done well in 
elections over the previous three years. Berlusconi’s 
party joined with the National Alliance in the south, 
while the National Alliance ran its own separate ticket 
in the north. 

The 1994 elections, even more than the 1992 
elections, produced enormous changes in Italy’s party 
system. The new electoral selection method gave 
Berlusconi’s rightist coalition a majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and a near majority in the Senate. In 
the Chamber, the right, which won 42.9 percent of the 
popular vote, would have had between 280 and 290 
seats under the old proportional representation system 
(short of the 316 needed for a majority) rather than the 
372 it ended up with; in the Senate, with 39.9 percent 
of the vote, it would have had between 130 and 135 
seats rather than the 156 it won. 

The biggest winners on the right were Forza Italia 
and the National Alliance. Forza Italia, which did well 
throughout the country, won the largest share of the 
vote with 21 percent; its enormous success just 
months after its formation has no parallel in postwar 
Italy. The National Alliance surpassed its stunning 
November 1993 election results and became Italy’s 
third-largest party, winning’ 13.5 percent. It gained 
votes in all regions, but the bulk of its strength was in 
Rome and the south, where it won 21.8 percent, 
making it the most popular single party there. The 
third member of the rightist coalition, the Northern 
League, had mixed results. Contrary to expectations in 
late 1993, it stayed at the same level as 1992 (8.4 
percent of the vote compared to 8.7 percent); however, 
as a result of the electoral system and the favorable 
alliance agreement with Berlusconi, it actually doubled 


its number of seats to win slightly more than the 
National Alliance. 

There were many big losers. As predicted, Italy’s five 
traditional governing parties collapsed. These parties, 
which together had 51.5 percent of the vote and 57 
percent of the seats in Parliament after the 1992 
elections, dropped to under 20 percent of the vote and 
10 percent of the seats in 1994. Only the pri, which 
-won 11.1 percent, received more than a handful of 
votes. The Socialist Party, running as part of the leftist 
alliance, won only 2.2 percent. Another loser was 
Mario Segni, the leader of the reformist referendum 
movement. Segni, heading his own political group, 
which ran in alliance with the PPI, garnered only 4.6 
percent; during 1993 and early 1994, he had squan- 
dered his once substantial popularity with his frequent 
changes in strategy. 

The leftist, or progressive, alliance, as it called itself, 
also was a major loser. The coalition received as a 
whole only as large a share of the vote in 1994—34.4 
percent—as the Italian Communist Party had won by 
itself at its high point in 1976. In fact, putting together 
the votes for all the parties that ran as part of the 
progressive alliance, including the Socialists, the left 
dropped more than 8 percent from its 42.8 percent in 
1992. The presence in the alliance of Communist 
Renewal, the far-left splinter from the pps, certainly did 
not help in attracting former centrist or center-right 
voters to the progressive alliance. The pps itself was the 
second-largest vote-getter, climbing to 20.4 percent 
from its 1992 showing of 16.1 percent, but this was 
small consolation for the left’s crushing defeat. 

Despite the shortest time between elections since 
the 1940s, the 1994 election produced the greatest 
changes in Italy’s postwar political history. The right’s 
victory can be traced to several factors. First, many 
Italians voted for a clean break with the past. The three 
parties of the rightist coalition grabbed the sense of 
something new. Despite his past ties to Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi, Berlusconi was perceived by many voters 
as something new. His innovative campaign tech- 
niques, in particular the massive use of his three 
television networks during the campaign, furthered 
this image and played a key role in the success of Forza 
Italia. Second, while many do not have the same fear of 
communism they once did, most former Christian 
Democrat and center/center-right voters found it diffi- 
cult to break habits after many years of anticommunist 
voting and were unwilling to vote for the left. Surveys 
found that most backers of the Christian Democrats 
and the small centrist parties who did not stick with 
their old party shifted to one of the parties of the 
rightist coalition rather than to the left. Finally, after 
two governments that stressed economic austerity and 
sacrifice, Berlusconi presented a more upbeat eco- 
nomic message by promising lower taxes and a million 
new jobs. 
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CREATING A NEW GOVERNMENT 

Forming the coalition government after the election 
did not prove easy. The results meant that no coalition 
without all three of the rightist parties was possible. 
Most of the problems were created by Bossi and the 
Northern League. Bossi initially said he was unwilling 
to support Berlusconi as prime minister; he argued that 
Berlusconi’s media and retail empire would create 
serious conflicts of interest, both as a threat to Italian 
democracy as well as in economic terms, even though 
Berlusconi had given up his positions at Fininvest. 
Bossi also said he was unwilling to serve in a govern- 
ment with the National Alliance, calling into question 
its democratic credentials. 

In addition, there were many disagreements among 
the coalition partners over policy issues. The most 
serious of these revolved around the different electoral 
bases and philosophies of the Northern League, which 
wanted a federation and attacked the redistribution of 
resources from north to south, and the National 
Alliance, which strongly supported a centralized state 
and the substantial government aid to the south. In the 
end, Bossi, undoubtedly concerned by the threat of 
immediate new elections for which he would be held 
primarily responsible, got the best bargain he could 
and entered the coalition. Clearly, however, many 
disagreements were unresolved and continue to haunt 
the government coalition. 

The first reaction both in and outside Italy to the 
formation of this government was concern over the 
inclusion in the cabinet of five ministers from the 
National Alliance. While Alliance leader Fini is clearly 
different from members of the far right in Germany or 
France, there continue to be fascist elements within the 
party. The concerns were also fueled by a number of 
statements—including some praise for Mussolini— 
that Fini and some other National Alliance leaders 
made shortly after the election. The democratic legiti- 
macy of the National Alliance remains a question over 
which observers disagree. Nevertheless, the govern- 
ment easily won a vote of confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies; in the Senate, where it is a few votes short of 
a majority, it won with the help of a few senators for life 
and some PPI senators who either abstained or voted for 
the government. 

Berlusconi had an initial honeymoon as prime 
minister. He was further boosted by Forza Italia’s great 
success in the mid-June European Parliament elec- 
tions. Berlusconi’s image was also helped by United 
States President Bill Clinton’s visit in early June on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the liberation of Rome and the 
good publicity he received in Italy as chairman of the 
Group of Seven summit in Naples in early July. This 
honeymoon did not, however, last long. Continuing 
criticism of the conflict between Berlusconi’s media 
and other business holdings and his role as prime 
minister have forced Berlusconi on the defensive and 
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required him to name experts to draft Italy’s first . 


conflict of interest law and to pick a trustee to take over 
his role in Fininvest. In addition, the investigations 
into the scandals have created problems for Berlusconi: 
his brother Paolo, now under house arrest, and other 
top Fininvest officials have been accused of authorizing 
bribes to tax officials; however, no charges have been 
leveled at Berlusconi himself. At about the same time 
as these revelations, Berlusconi’s government, in what 
it said was an action to prevent abuses of civil liberties, 
issued a decree abolishing preventive detention for 
nonviolent crimes. The law was immediately attacked 
by a number of the leading magistrates in the “clean 
hands” investigations, who said it would. hamper their 
work and then threatened to resign; these threats, a 
strong public reaction, and a quick backing away from 
the law by Bossi and Fini, led to the decree being 
withdrawn after only six days. 

The government is holding together thus far, but it is 
no more united than were previous governments. It 
faces major economic and other decisions likely to 
divide the government parties further. It will not have 
an easy job getting its program approved by Parlia- 
ment, especially since it lacks a stable majority in the 
Senate. 

The opposition parties, however, have at least as 
many, if not more, problems. The ppl, now only 
one-third the size of its Christian Democratic predeces- 


sor, has just gone through a divisive fight over the party 
secretaryship that may be difficult to heal. Achille 
Occhetto resigned as PDS secretary immediately after 
his party's mediocre results in the European Parlia- 
ment elections. His replacement, Massimo D’Alema, 
must deal with the same problems the pps and the left 
more generally have long faced, and find a political 
strategy that will lead to electoral victory. Gaining 
government power appears as difficult for the pps today 
as it has over the past few decades. 

Italy’s political transition has begun, but it has a 
long way to go. Where the lengthy process of reform 
will lead remains to be seen. Making progress on 
institutional reforms, such as further changing the 
electoral system to eliminate the use of proportional 
representation, granting greater regional autonomy, 
strengthening the executive, or weakening the role of 
the Senate so that the two ‘houses no longer have 
identical powers (a feature of the Italian system unique 
among western democracies), will be difficult. Further 
transformation of the party system will undoubtedly 
occur over the next several parliamentary elections. 
The investigations into Italy’s past political corruption 
will continue to have an impact for some time. The 
roots of democracy, however, will remain firmly planted 
in Italy as the process of change, with all its fits and 
starts, continues. a 
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Britain: Steady Hands, Unsteady Course? 


BY JAMES E. CRONIN 


years ago was long anticipated and greatly wel- 

comed. Her colleagues in the Conservative Party 
were much in her debt, but did not like the loss or her 
at all. They understood that it was to her they owed the 
longest stretch of rule by one party in twentieth-century 
Britain—and hence both their jobs and all the perqui- 
sites of office that accompanied such prolonged domi- 
nation of the top echelons of government. And it was in 
large part her doing that the Tories’ opponents were 
weak and ineffectual. Even as the opinion polls told 
their dire story in autumn 1990, with Thatcher clinging 
to office amid enormous opposition to the poll tax (a 
fixed charge per resident for local services) and a nearly 
universal consensus that it was time for her to go, 
Conservative leaders understood that the Labour Party 
was no longer the foe they had so feared and detested 
and that the Alliance of Social Democrats and Liber- 
als—as the Liberal Democrats were then known—was 
unlikely ever to achieve the breakthrough that had 
seemed so near in the early 1980s. 

By 1990, indeed, Thatcher’s polarizing initiatives 
and antagonistic rhetoric were no longer needed, and 
were threatening to become counterproductive. The 
Thatcher revolution, such as it -was, had been a 
quintessentially negative phenomenon, and it derived 
its energy and fervor from Thatcher’s ability to con- 
struct a demonology out of routine political conflict. 
The Labour Party, as Thatcher and her supporters saw 
it, was leading the nation to ruin. Moreover, it was 
doing so out of a dangerous mix of self-interest and 
ideological delusion: in practical terms, it served the 
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narrow interests of the unions, and ideologically, it was 
considered committed to a doctrinaire and impractical 
socialism. Still worse, Labour was aided and abetted by 
what Thatcher and her allies saw as a bloated and 
self-serving state bureaucracy. Thatcher’s program 
flowed directly from this diagnosis of Britain’s ills: the 
Tories would tame the unions and rein in the state, 
reducing its role in economy and society, and Labour 
would be discredited, its institutional bases of support 
in the unions and in local government incapacitated. 

Virtually all Thatcher’s initiatives were directed 
toward these goals. Privatization, for example, fit well 
with the free market philosophy so dear to Thatcherites, 
but what really recommended it was its impact on 
politics. Her government’s first effort at privatization, 
for example, was the selling off of council (public) 
housing, which served to sever the link between 
tenancy and voting Labour. Subsequent installments of 
privatization served to remove the state from the 
“commanding heights” of the economy, making it 
much harder for any government, conservative or 
socialist, to steer the economy. Whether the policies 
improved housing or economic performance was much 
less important than their intended political conse- 
quences. 

But Thatcher never craved a mandate and was not 
deterred from taking bold action even though in none 
of the three electoral victories under her leadership did 
her party receive even 45 percent of the popular vote. 
She seems to have been most interested in power and 
institutions, however truly she believed in her own 
vision. Or so it would appear from the way she 


‘conducted herself during her first two terms. After the 


Conservatives’ third win, in 1987, her ability to pick 
her issues and her opponents and to temper her 
ideological fervor was less in evidence, and she insisted 
on pursuing reforms in health, education, and local 
government that promised few returns and aroused 
enormous opposition. It was these policies that ulti- 
mately caused her sharp drop in the polls in 1990 and 
prompted her colleagues to rid themselves of what they 
now saw as an electoral liability. 
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A THATCHERISM FOR OUR TIMES? 

Thatcher was succeeded by her protégé John Major, 
whom she had lifted from obscurity into the highest 
ranks of the cabinet. Once out of her shadow, however, 
Major moved rather quickly to distance himself from 
the more controversial aspects of late Thatcherism. He 
muted the anti-European stance adopted by Thatcher, 
dropped the poll tax, and began to articulate a less 
strident Toryism. He by no means abandoned his 
Thatcherite inheritance, but was willing to jettison its 
extreme rhetoric and tendency toward confrontation in 
order to preserve what was essential. In this sense the 
contours of Conservative policy under Major effectively 
delineate the essence of Thatcher’s achievement and 
help determine what was basic to her project and what 
was more or less ephemeral. 

Major’s effort to update and moderate Thatcherism 
was undertaken with a general election looming on the 
political horizon. The Conservatives gained several 
points by changing leaders, but soon economic troubles 
began to dog the new government. Major loosened the 
government’s purse strings, thus ensuring that the 
recession of 1990-1991 would be cut short, and its 
impact lessened. His response contrasted sharply with 
what President George Bush did—or rather, did not 
do—across the Atlantic. It is likely as well to have 
differed from what Thatcher would have done had she 
stayed in office, since she was more deeply committed 
to shrinking government budgets than most of her 
fellow Tories. The result was that Major faced the 
election in spring 1992 with a relatively stable, recover- 
ing economy. 

The Conservative government also shifted its rhetori- 
cal stance. Major sought to carve out a new identity for 
himself with the publication in 1991 of a White Paper 
on citizenship. The Tories’ espousal of the concept of 
citizenship was to some extent a direct rejection of 
Thatcher, who had denied the very existence of “soci- 
ety,” and by implication, the relevance of social issues. 
Major’s ‘‘Citizen’s Charter” promised instead to make 
the state friendlier and more responsive to ordinary 
people. But his critique was far less forceful than it 
could have been and the planned remedy that much 
less drastic. 

The Conservatives under Major were also careful in 
dealing with education and health service. Thatcher 
had proposed major reorganizations of both, and 
reaped a harvest of protest. Major did not reverse 
previous policy, but he did slow it down and so kept 
the issues from intruding too much on the May 1992 
election. The contest therefore turned less on the 
specifics of the Conservatives’ program than on the 
question of Labour as an alternative. Before the elec- 
tion, most opinion polls predicted a Labour victory, 
although as the date got closer the margin of the 
expected triumph diminished. Labour appeared poised 
to profit from disillusionment with more than a 


dozen years of Tory rule, and from its own recent 
transformation. 


LABOUR'S LABOR LOST IN 1992 

After the serious defeat of 1983 and the resignation 
of Michael Foot as party leader, Neil Kinnock presided 
over a decade of reform and rebuilding. Central to this 
was a rethinking of the party program and a decisive 
move to the center. By the late 1980s, nationalization 
was gone or downplayed; resistance to the sale of 
council houses abandoned; opposition to Britain’s 
defense posture ended; and far more moderate objec- 
tives in terms of employment and social policy pro- 
claimed. Labour’s new face allowed the party to recoup 
in elections in the late 1980s, and in particular to fend 
of the challenge of the Alliance. By 1992 Labour 
seemed ready to take the next step and win the general 
election. 

What neither Labour nor the pollsters reckoned on 
was the strength of the anti-Labour message the Tories 
had been delivering during the 1980s and the resulting 
fear that the idea of a Labour government conjured up 
in the minds of many voters. Some anxiety was 
whipped up at the very end of the campaign by the 
overwhelmingly Tory press, but some was based on a 
reasonable sense of self-interest. Labour gambled that 
voters would respond positively to a “shadow budget” 
in which the party would lay out its plans for taxes and 
spending, preempting Conservative efforts to frighten 
them away by raising the possibility of massive tax rises 
under Labour. But the truth was frightening enough, as 
Labour conceded that its proposals would mean higher 
taxes on incomes beginning at around £20,000 per 
year (roughly $37,000), thus affecting large numbers of 
middle-class voters. The exercise in candor failed to 
allay fears about Labour’s plans, and seemed to 
reinforce Tory criticisms. 

Two other things played into Major’s hands. One 
was the arrogant triumphalism of Neil Kinnock, whose 
pre-election rally at Sheffield had a Nuremburg flair 
about it and took for granted Labour’s coming victory. 
To many it presaged a Labour government that might 
discard the cloak of moderation. Yet another factor, not 
much noted at the time, was the issue of constitutional 
reform and the specter of political instability that it 
evoked and that haunted the run-up to the election. By 
all accounts Major had run a lackluster campaign until 
close to the end, the tuming point coming with his 
firm defense of existing constitutional arrangements on 
April 6. “If I could summon up all the authority of this 
office,” Major declared, “I would put it into this single 
waming—the United Kingdom is in danger.” This 
uncharacteristically forceful interjection was elicited by 
“Democracy Day,” a series of meetings and demonstra- 
tions sponsored by Charter 88—the organization that 
managed to place constitutional reform on the agenda 
of all parties—and attended by various Labour party 


leaders. Coming as they did at a moment when the 
polls showed the race growing tighter and likely 
producing a “hung” parliament in which no party 
could command a majority, these events served notice 
among the electorate that a vote for Labour might well 
‘result in political instability. 

These related concerns seem to have gnawed away 
at Labour’s popularity as the election approached. This 
was not effectively registered in opinion polls, how- 
ever, so few anticipated the Conservatives’ surprisingly 
solid victory. In the end the Tories received almost the 
same share of the vote as in 1987 and just a bit less 
than they had garnered in 1983; Labour raised its share 
from 32 percent to 35 percent; and the Liberal 
Democrats dropped by about 5 percent. The results say 
a great deal about the shape of British politics after 
Thatcher. They confirm in stark form the outlines of 
Tory support. There appears to be a very stable 40 
percent of voters who opt for the Tories even when the 
party’s leader and message are blurred and ineffective. 
By contrast, Labour’s natural level of support is not 
much above one-third of the electorate. In any given 
contest, therefore, the Conservatives begin with an 
advantage of between 5 and 10 percentage points. That 
is a substantial gap that must be closed before a change 
can occur in the complexion of British government. It 
is, at the very least, a solid inducement to any Tory 
government to carry on in the face of momentary 
difficulties, adverse by-election results, and discourag- 
ing polls. 


WAYS FOR DAVID TO BEAT GOLIATH 
For the Tories’ opponents, on the other hand, 
simply carrying on is not so attractive. Labour, the only 
genuine challenger, can win, but only in three specific 
cases. First, Labour can perhaps eke out a victory if all 
the conditions are right: if its leadership remains 
appealing, avoids mistakes, and conducts a flawless 
campaign; if the economy is weak and the government 
seen to be unaware of it or unwilling to respond; if the 
' Tory leaders are perceived as ineffective or somehow 
compromised; and if the Conservatives run a bad 
campaign. It is difficult to envision all these uniquely 
favorable circumstances obtaining simultaneously. As 
of this year Labour has a new and attractive leader in 
Tony Blair, but will he be so free of blemishes in 1997? 
Not likely. The economy has grown little since the 
balloting in 1992, but will it remain in the doldrums 
for three more years? And will the Conservatives let 
themselves be defeated out of loyalty to an unpopular 
leader or to free market principles that preclude 
intervention in the economy? Hardly. No Conservative. 
leader wielded the personal clout of Margaret Thatcher, 


*David Butler and Dennis Kavanagh, The British General 
Election of 1992 (New York: St. Martin’s, 1992), especially 
pp. 125-131. 
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but she was unceremoniously dumped when her 
interests and the party’s diverged. Nor had there been 
in power, at least since the 1930s and perhaps ever, a 
regime more doctrinaire in its commitment to fiscal 
orthodoxy and the free market—yet the recent govern- 
ment was willing to go on a spending spree before the 
election and thus engineer enough of a recovery to 
blunt their opponents’ criticisms. It would seem a 
mistake, therefore, for Labour to count on the coales- 
cence of favorable circumstances to bring victory. 

In the second scenario, the Liberal Democrats’ 
decline would lead to Labour replacing the Tories. 
Certainly the prospects of a Liberal Democratic break- 
through to parity with Labour or the Conservatives are 
now very dim. Nevertheless, the third party or parties 
in Britain have consistently received roughly 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent of the vote since 1974. In that year 
the share garnered by the two major parties dropped 
from just under 90 percent of the total to a mere 75 
percent. The alienation of roughly a quarter of the 
electorate from the two previously dominant parties 
has continued and has constituted the underlying basis 
for Tory hegemony in the 1980s and early 1990s. The 
prospects that this can be reversed are not good, in part 
because the Conservatives have no incentive to assist 
such a process and in part because so many of the 
educated (or “‘chattering”’ ) classes are attracted to the 
supposedly sensible middle way offered by whatever 
the third party is called. 

Rather more likely, then, is a third scenario in which 
Labour gets serious about a coalition. The precondition 
would be an agreement to explore the question of 
constitutional reform. Respectable opinion is increas- 
ingly open to this, and poll data are not discouraging. 
But the role the issue seems to have played in the last 
election ought to make Labour wary about its chances 
in an election that turned into a referendum on the 
constitution. Labour fares best when contests tum on 
social and economic questions, and far less well when 
other issues dominate. 


THE CONSERVATIVE WAY 

Still, the possibility of a politics centered on the 
constitution and the very shape of the political system 
cannot be dismissed. Such a situation could prove very 
exciting, if only by comparison with the superficially 
titillating but ultimately unsatisfying quality of current 
political debate. Since the 1992 election, the govern- 
ment has continued along extremely well-trodden 
paths. An inventory of its genuine initiatives would be 
brief, and almost all the items would have been 
anticipated in Thatcher’s time in office. The most 
obvious continuities have been in economic and fiscal 
policy. True to their commitment to fiscal orthodoxy, 
the Conservative government has raised taxes sharply 
to get the budget in balance after the massive spending 
undertaken before the 1992 election. The two subse- 
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quent budgets, under Chancellors of the Exchequer 
Norman Lamont and Kenneth Clarke, taken together 
increased taxes more than any since 1945. But true to 
Conservatives’ historic aversion to income taxes, the 
increases have been regressive, accomplished by rais- 
ing national insurance contributions and value added 
tax (VAT). This effort to rectify the budget balance will 
no doubt work and it should allow the government to 
make further reductions in income tax before the next 
election. Lowering the income tax again may well win 
votes, but it will also increasingly skew the income 
distribution in favor of the well-off. None of this will 
surprise or disappoint Mrs. Thatcher in her retirement. 

Nor will the government’s consistent efforts to 
privatize ever more of the public sector and to push 
through changes in education or health care. Criti- 
cisms of privatization are frequent and convincing: 
studies have shown, for example, that while British 
Telecom is profitable it is hardly more efficient than 
when it was the state-owned telephone utility; and the 
performance of the water authorities is a scandal. But 
the government presses ahead with plan to privatize 
the coal mines, the postal service, and the railways. The 
rail strike that paralyzed holiday traffic this summer 
was directed at Railtrack, the newly created unit 
responsible for providing track and signals for the 
system. Plans to sell public resources to the private 
sector proceed with little concern for efficiency or 
equity, and the government has surely been embold- 
ened by its realization that Labour, even if it returned to 
office, would lack the means to take these industries 
back into the public sector. 

The government is also moving ahead with its plans 
to encourage the creation of internal markets within 
the health system and to reshape education. Higher 
education is being rapidly transformed, with many 
more students being educated at reduced cost but to 
what many critics regard as a lower standard. The 
consequence is likely to be a system more closely 
resembling American higher education, where access is 
wide but quality extremely uneven. At the elementary 
and secondary levels, testing is back and based on a 
national curriculum, provision is becoming distinctly 
more private and varied, and in consequence, the 
options available are becoming increasingly unequal. 
Again, the effect is positively American. 

All this suggests how little Major’s soft Toryism 
differs in practice from the brand of conservatism 
preached and practiced by Thatcher. The same continu- 
ity is manifest in foreign policy. There can be little 
doubt, after all, that Thatcher would have behaved 
much as Major did during the Persian Gulf War of 
1991. Perhaps more important, it is not at all clear that 
policy toward Europe was much affected by the shift 
from Thatcher to Major. Major did consent to the 
December 1991 Maastricht Treaty on complete eco- 
nomic and closer political union for Europe, and 


ultimately secured its approval by parliament, but 
Thatcher herself had agreed to what led up to. Maas- 
tricht. Nor did Major abandon his predecessor’s oppo- 
sition to the “Social Charter,” which was Thatcher’s 
real objection to closer European union. The social 
charter, it was feared, would provide social rights to 
British subjects that the government did not wish to 
see enshrined in European law. Major succeeded in 
having Britain exempted from that part of the treaty. 
Nor did Major’s commitment to Europe preclude his 
government’s abandonment in September 1992 of the 
European Community’s Exchange Rate Mechanism, 
which was intended to lead to monetary union. 
However embarrassing that decision, it demonstrated 
the limits to Major’s commitment to Europe and how 
little separates his government from Thatcher’s. 

What has been absent since Thatcher departed the 
scene is the antagonism and ideological confrontation 
that so marked the Thatcher era. This is particularly 
evident on the question of the state. Thatcher was 
distrustful at best toward the bureaucracy and civil 
service and truly wished it ill. Since her fall, the 
Conservatives have made peace with the state appara- 
tus. Efforts to restructure local government and to 
revamp the civil service have slowed to a virtual halt. 

As the antipathy to the state has abated, so too has 
the antipathy between the parties. The ideological 
fervor of the 1980s has passed and the two major 
parties search desperately for themes to inspire and 
distinguish their visions of the future. For the moment, 
Labour has chosen youth, competence, and moderate 
reform; in Tony Blair it seems to have the appropriate 
standard-bearer for that message. If it is less than 
inspiring, it at least does not frighten. Even less 
inspiring has been the Conservative search for a 
thetoric through which to summarize and advertise its 
program. The most serious effort involved the “Back to 
Basics” slogan that emerged at and around the party 
conference in 1993. Connected as it was to a somewhat 
nasty discourse about “family values” and crime, it 
seemed for a time to offer a slightly softer variation on 
the “authoritarian populism” that some have detected 
in Thatcher’s appeal. But the campaign blew up in the 
face of the Conservative government as it was hit by 
one petty sexual scandal after another. 

John Major, then, remains in power but his govern- 
ment seems desperately lacking in the crusading spirit 
of the Thatcher era. He and his supporters still retain 
the many advantages of office: they can create events, 
time tax reductions and elections, and to a consider- 
able extent control the agenda of high politics. It would 
be a mistake to think these assets will not be exploited 
in the coming years. But they will not by themselves 
solve the problem of ideology that confronts the 
Conservative Party. Thatcher’s cold war, antisocialist 
fervor is outdated, but her successors have yet to find 
their own inspiration and the appropriate idiom. But 


where will these come from, if they come at all, 
between now and the likely date of the next general 
election, spring 1997? 

A good possibility is that they will emerge from the 
continuing debate on the constitution. Labour will be 
driven to deal seriously with the issue; the Liberal 
Democrats will push it as well. The logic of electoral 
competition will thus keep it on the political agenda. 
So too will events in Ireland and the continuing 
process of European integration. The Irish question 
has brought down many British governments in the 
past and prevented others from being formed, and it 
might just do so again. The decision of the Irish 
Republican Army to renounce armed struggle has 
utterly transformed the conflict in Northern Ireland 
since it was announced in August, and may have 
enormous, unintended consequences in Britain as 
well. Though Major was happy to put his name to the 
Joint Declaration issued in December 1993 by the 
British and Irish governments, it was the Irish Catho- 
lics in the north who took the initiative and began the 
dialogue in the spring of 1993. Whether the British 
government expected the process to move as far and as 
fast as it did is not clear, but it was evident by this fall 
that the status of Northern Ireland would be up- for 
debate. Protestant fury and resistance will persist, and 
as Major’s support in parliament ebbs away in succes- 
sive by-election defeats, the government will become 
increasingly vulnerable to political blackmail by repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant cause. Nevertheless, the 
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present constitutional arrangements are destined to 
come under discussion and will probably be altered in 
some fashion. 

The compromise Major struck at Maastricht is also 
certain to come under question and is likely to be 
renegotiated. French and German leaders will not wait 
forever for Britain to move toward closer union. More 
important, the inexorable working out of the implica- 
tions of economic unity will bring more frequent 
challenges to British customs, laws, and ways of doing 
business. The effect will be a visible erosion in Britain’s 
ability to stand separate and apart. At various points 
the conflict over Europe will touch issues that are 
considered part of the constitution. 

The constitution, then, in its various forms will in all 
probability be at the center of political debate for some 
time to come. Even the silliness surrounding Prince 
Charles and his unhappy personal life and the troubles 
besetting the Church of England may contribute to an 
intensified focus on the constitution and constitutional 
reform. The effect is hard to predict, but it is a good bet 
that Conservatives will rally enthusiastically to the 
defense of the constitution. That strategy worked in 
1992 and may work again. It will certainly appeal to 
patriots unhappy over changes in Ireland, and might 
have a broader appeal if the circumstances are right. 
Politics in turn could once again become more polar- 
ized; and harsh, ideologically charged antagonism 
could once more replace the dull humdrum of political 
life. = 
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“The Bosnian Serbs P peie disarmed and humiliated UN troops. . 
| again they have violated the un-proclaimed ‘no-fly zone’ in Bosnia, as well as the heavy 

| weapons exclusion zones. . . They have dragged their feet in meeting supposedly'strict UN’ a 
deadlines, have breached cease-fires, and have treated promises as tools of deception, not 
words of honor. And yet, for all that, the West continues to show infinite patience; and ~ 
continues to pursue the diplomacy of accommodation.” 5 
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The Bosnian War and the 
Diplomacy of Accommodation 


BY SABRINA PETRA RAMET 


hen the accumulating tensions and recur- 
\ Ñ / rent violence in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
exploded into full-scale ethnic warfare in 
April 1992, Western diplomats feigned surprise. Three 
peace plans later, the West still feigns surprise and 
holds back from drawing the increasingly obvious 
conclusions: that the Serbs (both Serbia’s president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, and the Bosnian Serbs led by 
Radovan Karadzic) are bent on the creation ofa Greater 
Serbia; see no long-term future for any Muslim pres- 
ence in Bosnia, not even within a truncated ministate; 
and are not the least impressed with threats that are 
not backed up by decisive force. 

The question then presents itself: does the world 
community have any interests at stake in Bosnia? If not, 
how does one reconcile that with the notions of global 
interdependence and international law, or, for that 
matter, the notion that there are universal moral 
precepts? And if the world community does have 
interests at stake, what means are best suited to 
protecting them? 


THE CURTAIN RISES 

The census of April 1991 reported that 43.8 percent 
of the residents of Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
“ethnic Muslims,” 31.5 percent were Serbs, and 17.3 
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lThe five Yugoslav successor states are: Slovenia, Croatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Macedonia, and the Federal Repub- 
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percent were Croats. There were especially large concen- 
trations of Serbs in western Bosnia, far from the 
Republic of Serbia, and of Muslims in eastern Bosnia, 
along the Serbian border. The picture was rendered 
even more complex by the fact that in only 32 of 
Bosnia’s 109 districts did one of the three ethnic 
groups constitute 70 percent or more of the popula- 
tion. 

When fighting between Serbian and Croatian forces 
broke out in July 1991, Serbia enjoyed an overwhelm- 
ing advantage both militarily and diplomatically. The 
latter was shown in its ability to hold off western 
European recognition of Slovenia and Croatia for six 
months and of both Bosnia and Macedonia for even 
longer. 

There were isolated calls for a forceful Western 
response to Serb forces’ seizure between July 1991 and 
January 1992 of some 30 percent of Croatia’s territory. 
In spite of this and of unmistakable evidence of Serbian 
and Bosnian Serb military preparations for armed 
action in Bosnia, the only Western response in 1991 to 
the rising tensions was to include Bosnia in the general 
arms embargo the uN Security Council imposed on all 
five Yugoslav successor states September 25.' Between 
October 1990 and March 1992 illegally established 
Serb militias in Bosnia loyal to Bosnian Serb politician 
Radovan Karadzic benefited from a steady infusion of 
armaments, including tanks and heavy artillery, from 
the Yugoslav army (which the army would later even 
admit to having supplied). Bosnia’s Croat and Muslim 
communities were forced to look for arms for them- 
selves, and thanks at least in part to the arms embargo, 
were not able to obtain nearly as much in the way of 
military hardware as the Serbs. Thus the net effect of 
the arms embargo was to encourage Serb aggression in 
Bosnia and to help that aggression achieve its goals 
once it finally began. 

Around New Year’s Day 1992, the governments of 


the rump Yugoslavia and Croatia and officials of the 
Yugoslav army and the Croatian National Guard agreed 
to a cease-fire in place and to a plan brokered by UN 
special envoy Cyrus Vance that called for the with- 
drawal of the Yugoslav army from Croatia and for the 
deployment of some 10,000 (later increased to 13,500) 
UN peacekeeping troops there. This truce set the stage 
for the expansion of the war into Bosnia. 


THE BOSNIAN WAR TO APRIL 1993 

In November 1991 Bosnian President Izetbegovic 
warned of the danger of “total war” breaking out in his 
republic, and requested the immediate dispatch of UN 
peacekeeping forces to head off the impending conflict. 
He repeated his appeal in a December 22 fax to the UN 
Security Council specifically requesting a deployment 
of UN troops along Bosnia’s borders. 

A few days earlier, and three months after Karadzic 
and Milosevic had met to coordinate plans for the Serb 
assault on Bosnia, the Bosnian presidency had re- 
quested diplomatic recognition from the European 
Community (since rechristened the European Union). 
The next day, December 21, an insurgent Assembly of 
Bosnian Serbs proclaimed the creation of the Serbian 
Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and on January 9, 
1992, less than a week after the cease-fire in Croatia 
had taken effect, the assembly proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of this Bosnian Serb state. 

Meanwhile, pressed by the EC to let the people of 
Bosnia decide their political future at the polls, the 
elected government of Bosnia and Herzegovina held a 
referendum on independence February 29 and March 
l, 1992. The Bosnian Serbs, having already asserted 
their secession from Bosnia, protested, claiming that by 
calling for a vote the government in Sarajevo had 
violated certain unwritten rules of the game. The Serbs 
boycotted the referendum, but with nearly unanimous 
support from local Croats and Muslims the mandate 
for independence was easily obtained, with almost 63 
percent of the total number of eligible voters (whether 
voting or not) declaring themselves in favor of the step. 

The Serbs threw up barricades in Sarajevo the next 
day. Undeterred, the Sarajevo government under Izetbe- 
govic declared Bosnian independence on March 3, 
1992. By this point Bosnian Serb leader Karadzic was 
talking openly of a war to keep Serb-populated regions 
of Bosnia attached to the rump Yugoslavia. 

It was now, at the proverbial “last minute,” that the 
EC made an all-too-feeble attempt at compromise, 
_ proposing a “cantonization” that would have divided 
Bosnia and Herzegovina into several dozen ethnic- 
based cantons.” But all three communities rejected this 





2A partition assigning eastern Bosnia to Serbia, southwest- 
em Herzegovina to Croatia, and the rest to the Muslims, if 
accompanied by extensive population exchanges, might have 
had a much better chance of avoiding bloodshed. 
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scheme, and incidents and confrontations between 
Serbs and non-Serbs in Bosnia grew ever more serious. 
Major clashes occurred in the towns of Bosanski Brod 
and Kupres between Serb irregulars (backed by the 
Yugoslav army) and Bosnian Muslims and Croats. 
Finally, on April 6, Bosnian Serbs opened a military 
front in eastern Bosnia and began to push westward. 
Within five weeks the Serb insurgents controlled more 
than 60 percent of Bosnia; by the end of the year the 
Bosnian Serbs controlled 70 percent. 

The United States, western Europe, and the Islamic 
nations were the powers most directly concerned in 
debates about the escalating Bosnian crisis. The Is- 
lamic world realized that any move on its part, even if 
on a multilateral basis, could actually hurt the Bosnian 
Muslims by allowing the West to view the conflict as a 
showdown between the Christian West and ‘‘fundamen- 
talist” Islam (as Serbian propaganda portrayed the 
conflict). The Islamic nations therefore deferred to the 
West and restricted themselves to periodic conferences 
on Bosnia, protests against Western inaction, and 
demands for a lifting of the arms embargo. The United 
States chose to leave it to the EC to sort out, taking the 
line that genocide in Europe was a “European prob- 
lem.” The European countries themselves were di- 
vided between traditional friends of the Croats 
(Germany and Austria), the Serbs (France and Russia), 
and the traditionally apathetic (Great Britain and the 
Netherlands). 

The international community thus was slow to react. 
Only on May 30, 1992, nearly two months after the 
start of full-scale warfare in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
did the uN Security Council vote to impose trade 
sanctions on Serbia. The Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), because of obstruction 
by Serbia’s friend Russia, was even slower to act, finally 
voting in July merely to suspend the rump Yugoslavia 
from its ranks for three months. Meanwhile the 
Bosnian Croats, who from the beginning had placed 
their emphasis on consolidating their hold on western 
Herzegovina, in early July proclaimed the creation 
there of Herceg-Bosna, as a nominally independent 
Bosnian Croat state whose intended future clearly lay 
in absorption into Croatia. 

Only in August 1992, by which point there were 
already 50,000 dead (mainly civilians) and more than 2 
million homeless as a result of Serb aggression in both 
Croatia and Bosnia, did the EC convene the so-called 
London conference. The conference recognized the 
territorial integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
identified Serbia and Montenegro as aggressors, calling 
for the introduction of UN peacekeeping forces into 
Bosnia to maintain a cease-fire. 

The Geneva peace conference, which began its work 
the following month, was entrusted with the task of 
finding mechanisms to implement the principles laid 
down at the London conference. However, guided by 
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co-chairmen Lord Owen (for the EC) and Cyrus Vance 
(for the UN secretary general), the Geneva process in 
- effect repudiated its mandate. Instead of honoring the 
London conference’s recognition of Bosnia’s territorial 
integrity and the Western powers’ recognition of the 
Izetbegovic government as having, by virtue of its 
victory in a free election, a status higher than that of 
insurgent forces, Vance and Owen introduced the 
notion of “three warring factions,” which placed the 
government in Sarajevo on the same level with the 
Croat and Serb insurgents. This in turn laid the basis 
for negotiating the partition of Bosnia, which entailed 
the decision to reward Serb aggression. 

Indeed, the 
Croats, who 
had at first 
supported Izet- 
begovic’s gov- 
ernment, now 
having decided 
to go it alone 
had seized 
about 20 per- 
cent of Bosnia’s 
territory, in- 
cluding much 
of southwest- 
ern Herze- 
govina. The 
war had thus 
become a 
three-cornered 
conflict, and 
the govem- 
ment in Sara- 
jevo, despite 
the continued 


presence in its Bosnian government-controlled 


ranks of some Bosnian Serb-controlled 


Croats and Bosnian Croat-controlled 
Serbs, and al- 5 


though legiti- 
mately elected 
as the govern- 
ment of all the peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina, was 
increasingly seen as the government of Bosnian Mus- 
lims only. 

By this time the Muslims were scarcely able to feed 
themselves, and the West undertook to send regular 
food shipments to besieged Muslims in several cities, 
“most notably Sarajevo. To protect aid convoys, some 
8,000 UN soldiers were dispatched to Bosnia in Octo- 
ber 1992, advised that they were authorized to use 
force only in the event an aid convoy was attacked. 

Vance and Owen, appointed as international media- 
tors, soon found mediation impossible: the warring 
sides were simply unable to agree on any fundamen- 
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tals. In particular, while Izetbegovic held fast to the 
principle that the unity of the Bosnian state must be 
preserved, Bosnian Serb leader Karadzic followed Ser- 
bian President Milosevic in insisting that any area 
inhabited by Serbs (even if Serbs were only a minority) 
had the right to be conjoined with the larger Serbian 
state being created. 

Instead of recommending forceful military action by 
the West to halt continuing aggression against the 
underarmed Muslims—an option to which Russia had 
expressed its decided opposition—Vance and Owen 
proceeded on the premise that the parties could engage 
in peace negotiations in good faith in the absence of a 
- cease-fire or any 

curtailment of 
genocidal poli- 
cies euphemisti- 
cally dubbed 
“ethnic cleans- 
ing.” Since 
staging mean- 
ingful negotia- 


> tions proved 
SERBIA impossible, 
Vance and 

Owen eventu- 

ally ignored the 


warring sides 
and worked 
out their own 
peace plan in 
October 1992; 
this was appro- 
priately termed 
the ‘‘Vance- 
Owen plan,” 
because it rep- 
resented little 
besides the op- 
timistic hopes 
and private no- 
tions of Lord 
Owen and 
Cyrus Vance. 
The plan would have divided Bosnia into 10 ethnic 
cantons, but in such a way as to produce a patchwork 
quilt. Bosnian Croat leader Mate Boban accepted the 
plan, which gave the Croats western Herzegovina and 
other territories. Izetbegovic resisted at first, but under 
Western pressure soon caved in and agreed on behalf 
of the Muslims to accept the plan. The Bosnian Serbs, : 
however, explicitly rejected it as early as mid-January 1993. 
Many observers pointed out that the Vance-Owen 
scheme had no detectable prospects for long-term 
stability and would serve only to legitimate the prin- 
ciple that international borders could be redrawn by 
force (thus repudiating the Helsinki Accords of 1975). 


UN-declared safe area 


EU-administered area 
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But the Ec insisted on the plan—first, because it 
enabled the Community to reject calls for a military 
response, and second, because the Community did not 
believe its interests ultimately extended beyond want- 
ing to dam the flow of refugees out of the war-torn 
country. 

On April 17, 1993, the UN Security Council ap- 
proved a resolution (with 13 votes in favor and only 
Russia abstaining), calling for toughening the hitherto 
largely ineffectual economic sanctions against Serbia. 
Lord Owen met with Karadzic and offered to press for 
further concessions for the Serbs, but the Bosnian Serb 
leader reiterated his earlier rejection of Vance-Owen. 
The West also began for the first time to consider a 
military option against the rump Yugoslavia and the 
Bosnian Serbs. It was at this point the United States 
became actively—albeit only briefly—involved in the 
efforts to stop the fighting. President Bill Clinton met 
with members of Congress to sound them out on air 
strikes against Bosnian Serbs, and the Defense Depart- 
ment began to collect intelligence on Bosnia, specifi- 
cally identifying targets for such strikes. 

Milosevic and Karadzic now conspired to confuse 
and derail the West. First Karadzic pretended to cave 
in, and signed the Vance-Owen plan May 2. The West 
immediately called off further military preparations. 
The Bosnian Serb assembly was scheduled to convene 
to ratify the plan at its May 6 session, and during these 
crucial days the West lost its momentum, as Britain 
and France began once more to place their hopes in 
“easy” solutions. The Bosnian Serb assembly in due 
course rejected the plan. But Milosevic and Karadzic 
now played out the second phase of their strategy—a 
variation on the familiar “good cop, bad cop” routine. 
Karadzic held fast to a rejectionist stance, while 
Milosevic issued a strongly worded condemnation of 
the Bosnian Serbs and promised to cease supplying 
them with arms and other equipment. 

The United States then backed off, declaring that it 
had no vital interests at stake in Bosnia. The EC 
dropped the Vance-Owen plan and advised Lord Owen 
to resume negotiations with the three warring parties. 


ACCOMMODATION: PHASE TWO 

The Croats were astounded at the evanscence of 
Western resolve. Subsequently, foreign ministers from 
the United States, Russia, Britain, France, and Spain 
(but not Germany, which was excluded and later 
protested) met in Washington and timidly proposed to 
guarantee six “safe havens” for the Bosnian Muslims. 
Commentator Nenad Ivankovic, writing in last year’s 
May 23 issue of the Zagreb daily Vjesnik, described the 
Western response as “the final ‘capitulation’ of the 
international community before Serbian aggression.” 
The limpness of the Western reaction to Serbian 
obstruction convinced the Croats it was time to make a 
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deal with the Serbs; thus the failure of April-May 1993 
constituted a turning point in the Bosnian war. It was a 
straight line from that collapse of Western resolve to 
the forging in June of an anti-Muslim coalition by 
Bosnian Croats and the Serbs. The immediate results 
included the virtual cessation of fighting between 
Croats and Serbs in Bosnia, the concentration of 
Bosnian Croat firepower against the Muslims, a direct 
meeting between Croatian President Franjo Tudjman 
and Serbian President Milosevic, and the formulation 
of a joint Serb-Croat plan for the partition of Bosnia. 

Lord Owen and Thorvald Stoltenberg, who had 
replaced Vance as UN mediator in May, accommodated 
themselves to the new reality of a Serb-Croat coalition, 
and the Owen-Stoltenberg plan, presented to the 
warring parties August 20, closely followed the Serb- 
Croat scheme. This second peace plan proposed 
assigning 52 percent of Bosnian territory to the Bosnian 
Serbs, 30 percent to the Muslims, and 18 percent 
(mostly in the southwest) to the Croats. Western 
mediators at first expressed “optimism” at the pros- 
pects for Muslim acceptance of what was in effect a 
Serb-Croat plan, and described the Bosnian Muslims’ 
ultimate rejection of it as “unexpected.” 

Throughout 1992 and 1993 the Bosnian govern- 
ment, supported intermittently by the United States 
and Germany and steadfastly by the Islamic countries, 
tried to persuade the UN to lift the general arms 
embargo against the former Yugoslavia. Britain and 
France obstinately insisted on keeping that embargo in 
place, leading State Department officials in Washing- 
ton to speculate that despite their protestations to the 
contrary the British and the French actually hoped for a 
Serb victory. In June 1993 the United States, with the 
active support of several Islamic countries, introduced 
a resolution in the Security Council calling for the ban 
to be lifted. With Britain, France, Russia, and six other 
members abstaining, the resolution died on the table. 
Last December, the General Assembly approved a 
resolution requesting the Security Council to lift the 
arms embargo against the Muslims only. Britain and 
France brandished their veto power in the Security 
Council and scotched the initiative. 

In fact, the Bosnian Muslims agreed “in principle” 
to the Owen-Stoltenberg plan on July 30, 1993, but 
efforts to flesh out the details soon bogged down. In 
the meantime Bosnian Serb militias tightened their 
stranglehold on Sarajevo and continued to bombard 
the capital. Once again the West discussed the possibil- 
ity of air strikes against selected Bosnian Serb targets, 
and Clinton administration officials announced that 
plans for such raids were being developed. Very early 
last August United States officials attempted, during 
lengthy negotiations with other NATO officials, to obtain 
agreement to launch air strikes against the Bosnian 
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Serbs. NATO officials finally agreed on an elaborate and 
complex set of procedures for conducting air strikes 
against the Serbs, requiring approval from Lieutenant 
General Jean Cot of France (the commander of UN 
“peacekeeping” forces in the Balkans), UN Secretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, and all 16 members of 
NATO. 

A series of disagreements between Cot and Boutros- 
Ghali ensued, brought on by the latter’s reported 
rebuffs of the NATO general’s requests for authorization 
for strikes. Boutros-Ghali was increasingly at the center 
of controversy, and last December, in an effort to 
extricate himself, appointed Yasushi Akashi, a Japanese 
national with UN experience in Cambodia, as chief of 
the UN peacekeeping mission in Bosnia. Akashi inher- 
ited Boutros-Ghali’s authority to approve NATO air 
strikes against Bosnian Serbs, and put it to use by 
repeatedly—though not consistently—vetoing NATO 
requests to conduct punitive strikes against the Serbs. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that a 
group of Muslims controlling the Bihac enclave in 
northwestern Bosnia decided to break with Izetbe- 
govic’s government and establish a working relation- 
ship with Karadzic instead. Their understanding was 
formalized last November 7, and Bihac leader Fikret 
Abdic subsequently received artillery and other weap- 
onry from Bosnian Serb arsenals. The Sarajevo govern- 
ment was compelled to divert part of its war effort to 
fighting the Bihac secessionists. By early August of this 
year, however, Bosnian government loyalists seemed to 
have turned the tide in their struggle against Abdic, at 
least 5,100 civilians and 1,600 soldiers loyal to the 
Bihac leader fleeing to Serb-held parts of Croatia. 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN RESPONSES 

The United States has consistently resisted British 
and French pressure to commit American ground 
forces to Bosnia. Instead of involving itself with the 
Anglo-French concept of “peacekeeping” in a war 
zone, the Clinton administration has preferred to 
emphasize containment. Repeated visits by members 
of Congress and other high-level officials to Kosovo (a 
region of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia that lost its 
administrative autonomy in 1989 and whose Albanian 
majority is subjected to systematic discrimination and 
harassment by Serbs) and Balkan neighbors Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia are one reflection of this 
policy. 

As early as last July the United States dispatched a 
small contingent of peacekeeping troops to Macedonia 
to help monitor activity along the border with Ser- 
bia—a contingent that grew to more than 500 by this 
April. Last October the United States signed a military 
assistance agreement with Albania that included Ameri- 
can training for Albanian officers and high-level meet- 
ings to discuss international security. Early this year 


the cia began flying unmanned surveillance missions 
over Serbia and Bosnia from Gjader air base in Albania. 

For its part Russia signed a secret deal January 22, 
1993, in which it agreed to supply Serb forces in 
Croatia and Bosnia with 1-55 tanks and anti-aircraft 
missiles, according to British defense analysts cited in a 
March 2 article in The Times of London. A senior 
Russian Trade Ministry official later acknowledged 
sales of Russian missiles and other weaponry to 
Bosnian Serbs, but denied the government in Moscow 
was involved. Bosnian Radio has also reported on the 
flow of Russian arms to the Bosnian Serbs. More 
recently there have been signs of growing Russian 
impatience with the Bosnian Serb refusal to accept a 
compromise, but at this writing Moscow remains 
opposed to the use of air strikes to combat Bosnian 
Serb aggression. 


THE EUROPEAN UNION PLAN OF JUNE 1994 

The war moved into a new phase this spring, when 
the Bosnian Croats abandoned their unreliable Serb 
allies and, responding to United States mediation 
efforts, agreed to mend fences with the Muslims. The 
two parties in fact had in February already decided to 
establish a joint federation, and the following month 
they announced the merger of their armies. The new 
joint parliament promptly elected talented Bosnian 
Prime Minister Haris Silajdzic to serve as prime minis- 
ter of the Croat-Muslim federation. 

By this time the Croats and Muslims had benefited 
from an infusion of arms from Iran, and had displayed 
a new confidence. In late May Bosnian government 
troops, backed up by tanks and heavy artillery, even 
launched a major offensive to retake ground from Serb 
forces west of Tesanj in northern Bosnia. 

Meanwhile uN and European Union “mediators” 
devised a third partition plan, which they presented in 
June with the support of the United States and Russia. 
This plan proposed to assign 51 percent of the territory 
of Bosnia to the Croat-Muslim federation and 49 
percent to the Bosnian Serbs. The Western powers 
signaled that if the Bosnian Serbs accepted the scheme 
the economic sanctions against Serbia and Montenegro 
would be lifted. The Western powers also threatened to 
lift the arms embargo against the Muslims and the 
Croats if the Serbs rejected the plan. The threat was 
only a bluff, however, and the Bosnian Serbs called it, 
effectively rejecting the plan July 21. While a Western 
“contact group” met to decide what to do next, the 
Bosnian Serbs stepped up sniper attacks on civilians in 
Sarajevo, in effect thumbing their noses at the West. UN 
officials quickly ruled out punitive air strikes of any 
significant scope, arguing that the UN’s so-called “peace- 
keeping” troops on the ground would be exposed to 
retaliatory Serb strikes. 

The drama of April 1993 was then reenacted. 
Karadzic referred the plan to the Bosnian Serb assem- 


bly, which rejected it altogether on August 3. But the 
assembly in turn called for a general referendum 
among Bosnian Serbs on August 27 and 28, although 
this was no more likely than the one held May 15, 
1993, to reverse the decision of the Bosnian Serb 
leadership (and in the event resulted in a no vote). And 
finally, as before, rumors quickly circulated about a 
fresh rift between Milosevic and Karadzic, as Milosevic 
ostentatiously declared his country’s borders closed to 
arms traffic to Bosnia. These rumors were perhaps 
more believable than those of 1993: after all, this time 
the Serbian media launched a, defamatory campaign 
against Karadzic and other Bosnian Serb leaders, 
portraying them as drunkards, gamblers, and womaniz- 
ers. But even if it should turn out that the rift was 
genuine and even if Milosevic should remove Karadzic 
(as some Western observers have fantasized), would 
that mean Milosevic had changed his mind about 
building a Greater Serbia? The differences between 
Milosevic and Karadzic concem tactics and strategy, 
not ultimate goals. As for the arms embargo against the 
Bosnian Muslims, it remained firmly in place. 


THE WAR'S IMPACT 

Ironically, the West has, over the past year and a 
half, taken to painting Milosevic as an apostle of peace, 
even though he played the largest role in unleashing 
the Bosnian war and his support for the Bosnian Serbs 
has made it as one-sided as it has been. Yet on 
September 9 the West offered Milosevic a very accom- 
modating deal: eased trade sanctions in exchange for 
the deployment of 100 international monitors along 
Serbia’s border with Bosnia. 

The economic embargo clearly has not diminished 
either the Serbs’ determination or their ability to 
pursue the war, and has functioned chiefly as an 
excuse—which the public in Western countries is 
expected to buy—for not undertaking more resolute 
measures. And finally, Anglo-French insistence on 
keeping the arms embargo against the Muslims in 
place has been the single greatest service the West has 
rendered to the Serbs; indeed, many observers believe 
that but for the arms embargo the Muslims would long 
ago have succeeded in reversing Serb successes and 
pushing Serb forces back. 

On August 11 President Clinton announced he was 
setting a deadline of late October for the Bosnian Serbs 
to accept the new peace plan; if the Serbs still refused 
to cooperate, Clinton promised to “seek” to have the 
arms embargo against the Muslims lifted. It is hard to 
imagine the Serbs would take so qualified a threat 
seriously. 
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On the contrary, the Bosnian Serbs have repeatedly 
disarmed and humiliated UN troops, taken potshots at 
them, and stolen heavy weapons held under UN guard. 
In April they even placed some 40 UN military observ- 
ers under “virtual house arrest” for several days, 
posting sentries outside their doors. Again and again 
they have violated the uN-proclaimed “‘no-fly zone” in 
Bosnia, as well as the heavy weapons exclusion zones 
around Sarajevo and Gorazde. They have dragged their 
feet in meeting supposedly strict UN deadlines, have 
breached cease-fires, and have treated promises as 
tools of deception, not words of honor. And yet, for all 
that, the West continues to show infinite patience, and 
continues to pursue the diplomacy of accommodation. 
Indeed, by late August rumors were proliferating that 
the West was preparing to pull out of Bosnia alto- 
gether, lifting the arms embargo and simply washing its 
hands of the entire affair. If events move in that 
direction, the Muslims’ survival in any capacity other 
than oppressed minority within an expanded Serbian 
state is apt to depend on the solidity of their new 
alliance with the Croats (open to some question) and 
their ability to obtain better arms supplies in future 
than they have up to now. Some observers believe that 
if the UN forces were to depart, a new Serb-Croat deal at 
the Muslims’ expense, potentially returning some 
Serbian conquests in Croatia to Zagreb, would not be 
far off. 

Meanwhile, casualties continue to rise. Between 
140,000 and 300,000 people have died since June 
1991 as a result of the war between Serbs and 
non-Serbs, and at least 2.7 million people have been 
reduced to refugees. An estimated 20,000 to 50,000 
Bosnian Muslim women have been raped by Bosnian 
Serb soldiers in a systematic campaign of humiliation 
and psychological terror. 

The war is having an impact far greater than skeptics 
were prepared to believe in 1991 or even 1992. The 
West has declined to defend either the Helsinki 
Accords or the Geneva Conventions, suggesting that 
the West no longer values them. Moreover, given 
NATO’s timidity, and the eagerness of the West to place 
the alliance under UN authority, questions are now 
being raised as to whether NATO has any practical 
military utility. And finally, as many have pointed out, 
if despite so much clamor and so many threats neither 
the UN nor the West is able to defend either moral 
principle or political order, a strong signal has been 
sent to petty tyrants, rapacious irredentists, and chau- 
vinistic nationalists everywhere that aggression pays. Ml 
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The Islamic World and the Bosnian Crisis 
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he majority of the world’s Islamic states saw the socialist Serbs intruding on Bosnians’ right to “‘na- 
| fall of Communist rule in the Soviet Union and tional self-determination.” But Islamic countries from 
Eastem Europe as a victory for Islam over the beginning looked at Bosnia—where 44 percent of 
communism, freeing millions of Muslims from a the population in 1991 identified itself as “ethnic 
system that had actively discouraged religion, among Muslim,” while Eastern Orthodox Serbs accounted for 
its other repressive tendencies. King Fahd of Saudi 31 percent and Catholic Croats 17 percent—more as a 
Arabia proclaimed at a meeting of the Muslim World religious conflict than a national one. 
League in January 1992, “The downfall of communism The politics of Alija Izetbegovic, the Muslim leader 
is a blessing from Almighty Allah and we have tohelp who became the Bosnian president, also contributed to 
Muslims in the new republics.” growing Islamic sympathy for the Bosnian Muslims. 
Islamic concerns about the aftermath of commu- Judging from sources—including his “Islamic Declara- 
nism were first expressed in Central Asia, where an tion” of 1990, subtitled “A Program for the Islamiza- 
intense diplomatic competition is now being waged by tion of Muslims and Muslim Peoples” —Izetbegovic’s 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Turkey. These three leading underlying political idea can be characterized as a 
Islamic states swiftly established relations with the five Bosnian version of pan-Islamism. Pan-Islamists seek 
new countries of this region and offered generous solidarity and cooperation among Muslims so as to 
assistance to their Muslim populations (the majority unify and maintain umma (the Muslim community); 
group in four of the five nations), expecting thereby to they espouse a flexible and moderate Islamism. Izetbe- 
strengthen their power both in the Islamic world and govic’s goals are not those of Islamic fundamentalists, 
internationally. Conservative Saudi Arabia, the custo- whose most important aim is the introduction of Sharia 
dian of the religion’s two holiest shrines, aims to show (Islamic law) in their societies. The pan-Islamist poli- 


it is preeminent among the Islamic countries. Though 
Islam is officially the principle of the state in Saudi 
Arabia, Saudi foreign policy in Central Asia, as else- 
where, is greatly influenced by the West. Iran, under 
the banner of Islamic revolution, has sought to consoli- 
date its sphere of influence beyond its northern border. 
That most Central Asian peoples are Turkic is one of 
the motivations behind Turkey’s involvement in the 


region, but EE hae RTE a mies z Organization. Bosnian delegations participated in the 
se lect ope gna prO nE TO COTE ha Organization of the Islamic Conference (01C), estab- 


states. Turkish propaganda promotes secular Turkeyas . 4; : f ; y ; 
the model for development in Central Asia and Muslim lished in 1971 in Saudi Arabia. Pan-Islamism, how- 


countries generally. i 

As for the war in the former Yugoslav republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which broke out in March 
1992, the West (including some Eastern countries such 
as Japan) has viewed it almost exclusively in terms of 
national boundaries, forming an inaccurate picture of 


tics of Izėtbegovic is familiar to and has appeal in most 
Islamic countries, from revolutionary Iran to conserva- 
tive Saudi Arabia. 

Bosnian Muslims have had strong ties with the 
pan-Islamic movement since early this century. 
Founders of modern pan-Islamism like Sakib Arslan 
and Amin al-Husayni had ties with Bosnian Muslims 
and their associations, such as the Yugoslavian Muslim 


ever, did not have much currency in the republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in Communist Yugoslavia. 
And sociologists doing research during the period 
found the majority of Bosnian Muslims apathetic and 
lacking in piety when it came to religious matters. 
Izetbegovic began as the leader of the republic’s 
main Muslim grouping, the Party of Democratic Ac- 
_ tion. But while personally adhering to Islam, he acted 
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head of the republic’s collective presidency in 1990, 
his character as a pious Muslim helped obscure for 
Muslims watching developments in Bosnia the basi- 
cally secular nature of the Muslims there, and contrib- 
uted to a widespread impression in the Islamic world 
that Muslim brothers were suffering at the hands of 
Christians. 

Sympathy for Bosnia’s Muslims now plays a crucial 
role in the politics of every Islamic country. Reactions 
vary from large, angry popular demonstrations and the 
dispatch of volunteers to the international Islamic 
accord against the Serbs. 


THE MODERATES CONFRONT BOSNIA 

Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd emphasized the impor- 
tance of aiding the Muslims of Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, through a combination of diplo- 
macy and aid. Shortly after the popular referendum on 
independence and Bosnia and Herzegovina’s declara- 
tion of its sovereign status in March 1992, Fahd met 
with Izetbegovic, who was undertaking a pilgrimage to 
Mecca as one of his first acts. But exercising its usual 
prudence in international diplomacy, Saudi Arabia 
recognized Bosnian independence only after the Euro- 
pean Community and the United States had done so. 

Despite their moderate stance, however, the Saudis 
cannot avoid pledging support to an Islamic cause. 
One reason is pressure from Islamic revival move- 
ments. Especially after the fall of the Soviet-backed 
government in Kabul in early 1991, discontent among 
volunteers and fighters returned from Afghanistan was 
an increasingly serious political issue. That December 
in Algeria, this group was the driving force behind 
Islamic fundamentalists’ victory in parliamentary elec- 
tions. A rising Islamic revivalism in the Middle East 
and worldwide cannot help but affect Saudi Arabia, 
and in a worst-case scenario the ruling dynasty could 
fall. The Saudis therefore employ a moderate Islamic 
revivalism against the threat from a radical one, and 
policy on the Bosnian question is one of the best 
examples of this strategy at work. 

After its formal recognition of Bosnia, Saudi Arabia 
proposed a series of aid programs for the new country. 
In May 1992 Fahd ordered emergency aid of $5 
million, and the total climbed to $8 million the next 
month. In July that year Saudi Arabia began transport- 
ing relief shipments to Sarajevo, the Bosnian capital 
under siege by Serb militias. When the country’s 
refugee problem became critical, the king issued orders 
on the sponsoring of 300 Bosnian Muslim families at 
his personal expense. Also in July Fahd ordered the 
creation of camps for Bosnian refugees in Albania, and 
sent a team of engineers; the total cost of the project 
was estimated at between $15 million and $20 million. 

Saudi Arabia has also offered other forms of assis- 
tance. In June 1992 the king sent a message to 
then-President George Bush requesting UN military 
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intervention under United States leadership to protect 
the Muslim population of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Saudi Arabia is allegedly sponsoring Muslim mercenar- 
ies fighting in Bosnia, although the government in 
Riyadh officially denies this. 

Viewed as a whole, the diplomatic activities of Saudi 
Arabia have been rather moderate, seeking interna- 
tional accord on Bosnia rather than expressing a radical 
Islamic claim. As with its moderate fellows in the 
Islamic world, Saudi policy rarely exceeds the frame- 
work of the Organization of the Islamic Conference. To 
understand the moderate Islamic countries’ stance on 
Bosnia, one turns to the workings of that institution. 

Soon after the fighting in Bosnia grew intense and 
Bosnian Muslims began to accuse Bosnian Serb forces 
of “ethnic cleansing” and Serbia of backing them, the 
orc in May 1992 expressed its support for international 
peacekeeping in Bosnia, as well as its concerns about 
the oppression of Muslims there. Later that month the 
secretariat of the organization announced that the 
ambassadors of its 48 members in Belgrade would be 
called home, and said Islamic countries would insti- 
tute political and economic sanctions of their own if 
necessary, in addition to UN ones. The orc then, at an 
extraordinary session in Istanbul in June, agreed to 
request military action against the Serbs if the total 
sanctions against Serbia and Montenegro approved by 
the UN Security Council the previous month did not 
end the bloody conflict. 

The Islamic countries, led by Iran and Malaysia, 
used the meeting of the Non-aligned Movement held in 
Djakarta, Indonesia, in September 1992 as a platform 
to speak out on Bosnia, and succeeded in adding a 
condemnation of the Bosnian Serbs to the final commu- 
niqué. A second and more significant triumph was the 
exclusion of the rump Yugoslavia from the uN that 
month, with the Islamic countries a driving force 
behind that move. 

After the diplomatic success of exiling Serbia and 
Montenegro from the community of nations, Islamic 
countries grew more militant on Bosnia. The first push 
came in December 1992, when Islamic foreign minis- 
ters attended an emergency meeting convened in Jidda, 
Saudi Arabia, to discuss the Bosnian question, listen- 
ing to Izetbegovic at the opening session. The confer- 
ence ended with a declaration demanding the UN use 
force against the rump Yugoslavia and allow Bosnian 
Muslims to acquire weapons to defend themselves. 

The more the situation of Bosnia’s Muslims deterio- 
rated, the more militant the Islamic countries’ attitude 
became. At a meeting in Karachi, Pakistan, in May 
1993, o1c members pledged an additional $85 million 
for Bosnia and repeated their call to the Security 
Council to lift the arms embargo. Two months later the 
group proposed a plan that would have sent 17,000 
troops to Bosnia and Herzegovina. The shift toward 
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militance reflected, in part, pressures from Islamic 
revivalism. And the Islamic Republic of Iran is one of 
the most active propagators of such revivalism. 


THE MULLAHS UP IN ARMS 

From the start, the Iranian response to Bosnia was 
radical. Teheran recognized Bosnia and Herzegovina 
days after the republic declared itself independent. Iran 
was the first country to suggest it was willing to send 
military units to the Bosnian government’s aid, in early 
August 1992. At the same time Ayatollah Emami- 
Kashani, a leading cleric, condemned Western policy 
on Bosnia and called for the raising of funds for the 
embattled people of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In September 1992 Iranian authorities staged a 
nationwide rally to protest crimes committed by the 
Serbs against the Muslims. There, large numbers of 
volunteers called on Iran’s spiritual leader, the Ayatol- 
lah Seyed Ali Khamenei, to allow them to travel to the 
Balkans to fight alongside the Bosnian Muslims in their 
battle against the “Serbian savages.” Placards urged the 
formation of a “united Muslim army to defend the 
oppressed Bosnian Muslims.” 

In October Khamenei said young Muslim volunteers 
should be allowed to go to Bosnia if European govern- 
ments could not, or were not willing to, intervene. 
Iran’s preparations to send 7,000 volunteers were 
reported that month by a Belgrade newspaper. Iranian 
President Hojatolislam Ali Akbar Rafsanjani called for 
war-crimes trials for Serb leaders including Radovan 
Karadzic, Ratko Mladic, and Vojslav Seselj. Iran also 
indicated it was ready to send arms if the weapons 
embargo against Bosnia was lifted. Large amounts of 
arms and ammunition were reportedly discovered in 
September 1992 aboard an Iranian airplane that was 
supposed to be flying in humanitarian aid supplies to 
the Bosnians. The former Japanese ambassador in 
Belgrade, Yoshihiro Nakamura, offers an account in his 
book, The Ethnic Conflict in Yugoslavia, of the several 
thousand Iranian volunteers he says were operating in 
Bosnia. 

Iran’s influence in Bosnia, however, is limited 
because the Shiite Islam that prevails in Iran is less 
familiar than the Sunnism of much of the rest of the 
Islamic world. Apparently the bulk of Iran’s Afghan 
war veterans have gone to fight in Bosnia, and these 
fighters are mainly Sunni; according to a report in 
Balkan News and East European Report published this 
July 10, at least 1,000 mujahideen are operating in 
Muslim-controlled areas of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Such Sunni volunteers would be more influential than 
any Iranian state endeavor. 


Iranian policy on Bosnia can be summarized as 


opposition to the Western method of resolving the 
conflict. Iran persistently condemns, on state radio and 
elsewhere, the West’s stance, saying that mere verbal 
threats without military backing are indirectly support- 


ing Serb atrocities. Iran sees Western policy as based 
on a double standard. During the Persian Gulf crisis of 
1990-1991, Iran points out, after briefly trying sanc- 
tions and diplomacy to force Iraq’s withdrawal from 
Kuwait, the United States—led coalition declared war 
and pursued a hard-line military strategy that focused 
on aerial bombardment of Iraqi troops and the Iraqi 
capital. But in Bosnia the West has demonstrated a 
reluctance to engage in military action. The reason for 
the difference, Iraq says, is simple: Kuwaiti oil. Presi- 
dent Rafsanjani declared at Friday prayers in November 
1992, “The world’s people will not forget that the West - 
entered the Persian Gulf War to secure its own 
interests, and at the same time they understand very 
well that it does not wish to stop these [war] crimes in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. . . It was revealed that even at 
that time the UN was an instrument in their [Western- 
ers’| hand.” 

Such criticism of Western policy is not groundless, 
and it secured a fair amount of support among 
non-Western countries such as China, Indonesia, and 
Malaysia. Sympathy for Bosnia and resentment of the 
West were on vivid display at the UN World Conference 
on Human Rights held in Vienna last year. There, 
representatives from non-Western countries stated that 
some Western nations, under the banner of protecting 
human rights, were interfering in the affairs of other 
countries and attempting to impose their idea of 
democracy, in pursuance of their own political ends. 
They and many like them regard Bosnia as a model of 
the capricious imposition of Western standards. 

Iran has partially succeeded in exposing the not 
always pure intentions of the West under the guise of 
international accords promulgated at the United Na- 
tions. But Iran’s efforts in this sphere are less danger- 
ous than they might seem, since there is no possibility 
the country will become a leader of discontented third 
world nations, and it will never exercise much sway in 
Bosnia because of its Shiism. Teheran will continue to 
be a bystander, if a loud one, in the international arena 
when it comes to Bosnia. 


TURKEY AND BOSNIA 

Turkey, the largest Balkan country, has been one of 
the most active and militant of the Islamic nations in 
relation to the Bosnian civil war. As a member of NATO 
and other European organizations, Turkey is in a 
position to make its voice heard in European decision 
making. Contributing to the settlement of the conflict 
in Bosnia would advance Turkey’s national goal of 
entering the European Union (Ev). 

Involvement in Bosnian affairs also coincides with 
Turkey's desire to expand its influence in the Balkans. 
Turkey was one of the first to announce diplomatic 
recognition of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it con- 
cluded an economic and technological assistance pact 
with the new country a few weeks later. Ankara 


consistently seeks to develop close relations with other 
Balkan nations. Turkey entered into a military assis- 
tance treaty with Albania in November 1992. Turkish- 
Bulgarian relations are warm because of the economic 
aid Turkey supplies. Relations with the former Yugo- 
slav republic of Macedonia are good, with Ankara 
offering strong support in Macedonia’s dispute with 
Greece over the name it has chosen for itself. The most 
significant achievement of Turkey's Balkan policy, 
though, is the project for a trans-Balkan railway from 
Istanbul to the Adriatic port of Durres, Albania, on 
which construction has begun. 

In February 1993, after stating what he saw as the 
necessity for military intervention in the war-torn 
country, Turkish President Turgut Ozal—who was to 
die of a heart attack two months later—informed the 
world of Turkey’s readiness to participate in a UN 
protection force in Bosnia, and warned that aggressive 
Serb nationalism could cause the war in the former 
Yugoslavia to engulf the entire Balkan region. 

During the crisis, Turkey has been the most active 
provider of military assistance to the Muslim govern- 
ment. It has persistently urged the lifting of the arms 
embargo against Bosnia. Last year Turkey attempted, in 
vain, to revive the half-dead military cooperation 
accord between Bosnian Muslims and Croats, but it 
has recently resumed its mediating role between the 
two. Ankara lobbied to be allowed to participate in the 
UN protection force in Bosnia before winning authoriza- 
tion in April and sending troops. 

Up to now Turkey’s Balkan policy seems to have 
been successful on the whole. But an inclination in 
Ankara to push for military intervention could yet 
upset the Balkan concord, whose center Turkey is. 
Bulgaria and Romania are still suspicious of Islam’s 
role in Turkey. The Turkish army’s participation in the 
UN force in Bosnia has provoked confusion among 
Bulgarians. Greek insistence that no Balkan country 
should be permitted to send troops to Bosnia has 
heightened tensions with Turkey and hostility toward 
pro-Turkish Macedonia and Albania, with which Greece 
already had disputes. 

As early as August 1992 Turkey announced its plan 
for the settlement of the Bosnian crisis, which included 
limited air bombardment of the Serbs. Foreign Minister 
Hikmet Cetin was quoted in the August 4, 1993, 
Turkish Daily News as saying the new United States—led 
NATO plan for air strikes against Serb positions was 
similar to the Turkish one of a year earlier; if Ankara’s 
proposal had been implemented then, he said, “no 
doubt 200,000 people would not have died.” Turkey 
has repeatedly criticized Western-led peace plans for 
the embattled country. 

The hard line taken by Turkish diplomacy is partly 
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attributable to the internal pressures created by Islamic 
revivalism. Islamic revival has been a prominent phe- 
nomenon in Turkey since the 1980s, and has been 
adopted as one of the pillars of the government. As 
economic difficulties have gradually destroyed the 
legitimacy of the leadership and of secular conservative- 
centrist parties, Islamic sentiment together with hark- 
ings-back to the glorious Ottoman past have gained in 
popularity. Right-wing groups such as the Welfare 
Party and the National Action Party are pushing the 
Islamic cause, stirring up among the masses indigna- 
tion against the Serbs and sympathy for Bosnia’s 
Muslims, and in so doing gaining electoral support for 
themselves. In local elections in March the Welfare 
Party captured 19 percent of the total vote and came 
out on top in mayoral races in Istanbul and Ankara, the 
two largest cities; the National Action Party garnered 
almost 8 percent. 


INTERTWINED FATES? 

The civil war in Bosnia, now almost three years old, 
continues to be a focal point of international tensions. 
Muslims tend to identify the fate of Bosnia with their 
own, and to see this war as a symbol of their destiny. 
But in international decision making, the Islamic 
countries are restricted to somewhat marginal roles, 
which has provoked discontent and rendered their 
allegiance to the international framework fragile. This 
could contribute to the broader spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism. Rising fundamentalism will serve to 
strengthen radical Islamic regimes like Iran’s and erode 
the legitimacy of moderate Islamic nations like Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey. To avoid this, even moderate 
Islamic countries, playing to the radicals, will defy 
Western policy on Bosnia, seeking more decisive 
measures against the Serbs. But looking at Turkey, it 
can be seen that a hard-line policy on Bosnia is much 
more favorable to Islamic revival than to political 
stability. This is the basic dilemma for Islamic coun- 
tries wanting to pursue a moderate course. 

From a Balkan perspective, Islamic reactions may 
threaten the domestic stability of all the region’s 
countries except perhaps Albania. While maintaining 
good relations with the Muslim government in Bosnia, 
Bulgarians and Macedonians cannot help wondering if 
Bosnian pan-Islamism will affect their Muslim popula- 
tions. The Greeks are nervous about Turkish actions, 
fearing Turkey may become a regional power, like Iraq 
in the Persian Gulf. For the Bosnians, Islamic coun- 
tries’ strong backing for Izetbegovic’s policy would 
spur the development of an Islamic as opposed to a 
secular nationalism—which would add another trag- 
edy to the one the Bosnian people are living through. I 
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nism in eastern Europe in late 1989 at first 

appears paradoxical, especially in the areas of 
security and high politics. Seemingly Nordic ideas and 
values had triumphed. The Scandinavian (or more 
properly, “Nordic,” which includes Finland) countries 
had for decades been campaigning for peace, disarma- 
ment, and alternatives to east-west division and confron- 
tation. Suddenly Europe went beyond cold war 
antagonism, and the five Nordic countries should have 
been set for exultation. 

What one saw instead was a striking reluctance to 
accept that things had changed. At least as tenaciously 
as conservative governments like Britain’s, the Nordic 
countries kept to nonradical interpretations: “this is 
still the cold war, just another round of détente.” 
Outside “Norden,” there was limited demand for any 
“Nordic model,” or third way between communism 
and capitalism. At least during the first years after 
liberation, the new democracies in eastern Europe 
chose not to opt for any social democratic middle 
course but seemed intent on the pure and undiluted 
Western way. (A backlash last year and this year has 
brought to power in several of the countries social 
democratic parties manned by ex-Communists, but 
this was driven not by an international revival of a 
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lOlder “Nordism” or “Scandinavism” having been partly 
discredited by its affinity to the German celebration of Aryan 
myths, “Nordic identity” here carries the meaning it devel- 
oped after 1945. 
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“Scandinavian model” but by factors within the coun- 
tries themselves.) Nordic identity and cooperation 
entered a phase of crisis and self-examination, espe- 
cially with regard to the Nordic people’s relationship to 
Europe.! l 

The end of the cold war was painful for the Nordic 
nations because the cold war had actually been iteal 
for them. Their rhetoric—their national image— 
depended on being against and maintaining a distance 
from the cold war, but that was pleasant. They had . 
lower tensions, no nuclear weapons, no foreign troops. 
Two and a half countries were members of NATO on 
minimum conditions, and one and a half were neutral 
(in NATO one found Norway and Denmark, plus 
Iceland, which does not have an army; Sweden was 
neutral; and Finland strove to have its status as a 
neutral accepted). Bae. 

Suddenly, when the cold war ended, it became clear 
that Norden had been, to its benefit, part of the cold 
war world. First, the Nordic system was dependent on 
the European arrangement; in security terms it had | 
been, since about 1700, merely a subsystem within the 
European one. Within Europe, however, it was a 
pocket of tranquillity, the privileged exception. Sec- 
ond, the Nordic condition was defined by comparison 
with (central) Europe—defined as being better, enjoy- 
ing lower geopolitical tension and a better way of life. 

Thus the Nordic system and Nordic self-understand- 
ing were very much a part of the cold war, even if on the 
surface.they were a critique of it. The ideological profile 
of the Nordic countries—based on belief in the 
Swedish/Scandinavian model of cradle-to-grave social 
welfare provision by the state, together with the 
campaigning for détente and disarmament and the 
“progressive” policies toward the third world— 
combined to shape the region’s image of itself as part of 
Europe, but a little better off. Especially in Denmark 
and Sweden a self-congratulatory distaste for national- 
ism blocks outright convictions of inherent superiority. 


Yet the Nordic societies have cultivated a kind of de 
facto superiority that whispers to them, “We live in the 
best society.” This explains the vehemence of their 
defense against “European” encroachments, but also 
points to a vulnerability. Unlike identities that rest on 
feeling superior, which are relatively invulnerable to 
what goes on in the outside world, Nordic identity is 
deeply affected by recent events and the dominant 
perception hereof. 


THE CHANGING VALUES OF EUROPE 

One world disappeared, and with it the old meaning 
of Nordicity. That would have been difficult enough, 
but the new set-up also transformed central elements 
of the old identity from promise into threat: “distance” 
no longer meant safety and superiority but marginality 
and inferiority; being ahead was, abruptly, being 
behind. 

In cold war Europe, the Nordic countries kept away 
from confrontation, ideological clarion calls, and mili- 
tarization, and could consider themselves keepers of 
the promise of the more humane society to come when 
others freed themselves from the grip of east-west 
antagonism. Distanced from ideological polarization, 
the five nations could cultivate a social model combin- 
ing the best of both worlds. And as is generally true 
when two parties are locked in struggle, they as an 
independent third party almost automatically drew 
positive attention and appeared more attractive. But 
with the cold war confrontation over and Europe 
supposedly captured by the idea of integration and the 
mantra of “1992” (those were the days!—before the 
actual 1992, when the completion of the Ec’s single 
market set off a new cycle of European bickering), 
“distance” now meant away from the center of the new 
dynamism. The future lay with integration, participa- 
tion, involvement, not neutrality and nonengagement. 
The future was in Europe, while Norden was merely 
backward and reluctant. 

Since Norden had been defined in relation to 
Europe, when Europe exchanged con:rontation for the 
new image of falling Berlin walls and open markets the 
meaning of Norden went from superior to inferior. This 
affected domestic politics and economic performance. 
In the Nordic countries right-wing parties—especially 
the conservative-led government of Prime Minister Carl 
Bildt in the most Nordic country, Sweden—used this 
reversal of values against the Social Democrats, who 
then fell, together with their Scandinavian model. The 
economies of the non-EC members, especially Sweden 
and Finland, were also in serious trouble, made worse 
by the wave of Euro-optimism that stimulated capital 
flight from Sweden to integrating Europe. 

Defining Norden became a duel: European Union 
(EU)-appendix or Festung (“Fortress”) Norden. The 
one project says, European integration is the wave of 
the future, it’s not our invention, not greatly shaped by 
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our values, but we have to adapt, at best set up a kind 
of distinct room within the European construction. 
The other camp sees integration as erasing Nordic and 
national uniqueness, not least the welfare system; 
therefore Nordic independence has to be defended 
against spreading Europeanness. Not that any Nordic 
project can really be put up against it (this leads to 
amusing attempts at a supranational Nordic Union), 
but we can try to hold on to what we have—Festung 
Norden. 

If one could get away from this logic of comparison, 
one would assume that a third option would be to 
discuss Nordic countries’ way of being European, and 
of influencing Europe, rather than just their superiority 
or inferiority to the rest of the continent. After all, 
Europe is not one thing—Munich is different from 
Paris, which is different from Thessalonike, and if all 
this is Europe Norden is simply yet another way of 
being European. But the Nordic countries are habitu- 
ated to looking at Europe as from the outside—even 
Denmark, which joined the Ec more than 20 years ago. 
The Eu is felt as the power center shaping the fate of the 
continent’s countries, especially in east central Europe. 
Europe (an integration) is seen as monolithic, as 
having a pre-given if inaccessible identity, probably 
defined somewhere in the Carolingian core. If Europe 
was instead seen as complex, contradictory, and un- 
settled, it would be possible to have a public debate 
that lived up to what politicians and the cultural elite 
often say in their Sunday speeches: that Norden is and 
has always been part of Europe. 

As with the cold war identity of Norden, the debate 
after 1989 can be seen as deeply shaped by the security 
logic of the continent. When division and superpower 
“overlay” ended, experts were divided over whether we 
would see a kind of “back to the future” scenario with 
great power rivalry and intra-European balance-of- 
power logic, or would get a cooperative collective 
security system of some kind. The pessimists would at 
first sight seem to have been proved right—war, 
nationalism, and instability have definitely retumed— 
but this was not the essence of their claim. Rather, they 
expected a return to balance of power, shifting alli- 
ances, and mutual fears among the great powers 
(France, Germany, Russia, England, Italy, Turkey. . .). 

Paging through the European history book, the story 
is one of great powers—their rise and fall, alliances and 
frictions. Viewed from a small state, this history 
consists of maneuvering between the several centers. 
But since 1989 European politics has unfolded not 
between centers but around one center. The mental 
geography is completely different. Take Sweden, which 
has definitely been challenged by the changed circum- 
stances. Sweden has been slaughtering sacred cows on 
a production line, but its foreign policy panicking has 
not resulted from worries about the future relationship 
between Russia, Britain, and Germany. Instead, it has 
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been driven by fears that Sweden landed too far out in 
the concentric circles surrounding the center, a dread 
of becoming peripheral in the new politico-economic 


geography of Europe. (And Denmark’s 1992 “no” to . 


Maastricht was driven by a certain fear of coming too 
close to the center.) A surprisingly large cross section of 
recent European controversies can be seen as center- 
periphery dilemmas: getting in to achieve influence 
versus keeping your distance for the sake of indepen- 
dence. : 

But where in the new Europe do we find the core or 
cores, and are they made up of states, regions, transre- 
gions, or networks of a nongeographical nature? 


THE BLUE BANANA 
AND OTHER FRUITS OF REGIONALISM 

Regionalism, or regionalization, is an important 
element in the new Europe, and one that has immense 
importance for the redefinition of Nordic identity and 
cooperation. Everyone needs a concrete, local “new 
Europe” to take part in, and formations smaller and 
larger than Europe’s historical states are the laborato- 
ries for the forging of ‘new identities. A European 
center, far from leading inexorably to greater centraliza- 
tion, can actually foster differentiation, because it 
breaks the most monotonous and centralized model, 
that of the nation-state. Thus integration into the EU 
often goes hand in hand with a strengthening of 
regions. 

This process is visible in what one might call the 
microregions inhabited by Corsicans, Catalans, Scots, 
or Tyrolese, the German Lander, and so on. These 
substate units often act as if in a more or less implicit 
alliance with the EU—if the union can weaken the 
centers in Paris, Madrid, London, Rome, and wherever 
the German center is, the microregions gain more 
room for maneuver. And vice versa. Regionalists often 
fly the flag of the region side by side with the European 
standard but forget the national one (“unfortunately, 
we don’t have a third flag pole”). 

The microregions’ future role in the EU is worth 
following, but otherwise the most interesting regions 
are usually larger ones. Across borders, formations 
emerge that are not simply international in the sense of 
being groups of states but are tied together as networks 
of all kinds of units, including local political authori- 
ties, firms, cultural activities, environmental groups, 
ports, universities, and the like. 

This fits nicely with the logic that has for the past 15 
years ruled the global political economy, decreeing 
competition for flexibility, adaptability, deregulation. 
To compete, states have to let go of power and control, 
accepting that some goes upward to European levels, 
some flows downward to local authorities, and some 
floats laterally to transregions better suited to the 
contest. The Japanese economist Kenichi Ohmae speaks 
of the “region state” as the real economic unit of the 


world economy. Analyses point to a “booming ba- 
nana,” an emerging banana-shaped growth region 
stretching from southern England, through Franco- 
German border areas, across southern Germany and 
northern Italy, and possibly to Barcelona. Other areas 
in Europe are now anxiously wondering whether they 
can come up with a “counter region.” With the 
economic geography of the new Europe an open 
question after the end of the east-west divide and the 
removal of barriers within the Eu, the race to determine 
who will be center and who periphery has begun. In 


the Baltic region, the dream is the creation of a “blue 


banana.” 

Denmark and Germany, in taking the lead in 
establishing the Council of Baltic Sea States in March 
1992, explicitly sought to avoid an institutionalized, 
bureaucratized organ. For the two “West Balts,” the 
appeal of the new region, which includes an Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania freed from Soviet rule, is its 
flexibility—or at least in its rendéring stifled econo- 
mies and societies more flexible. Thus the form must 
be top-light, networks-based. The first steps were in 
infrastructure and in culture, which is after all another 
kind of infrastructure. But why did the push in the 
direction of region building lead to energy being 
invested in a rather uncertain Baltic project and not in 
developing the better established Nordic one? 

The first reason is that it is new. The Nordic belongs 
to the old Europe, the Baltic to the new. Most of the 
new regions in Europe are emerging along and across 
the old east-west border, not because there are so many 
tangible gains to be made there but because such 
cooperation used to be impossible and is now, there- 
fore, interesting. The Baltic states are the East Germany 
of the Nordic countries, the Hungary of Austria. 

Further, the Baltic grouping is not state based, due 
partly to its nature, partly to avoid the risks inherent in 
enormous differences of size among members. Nordic 
cooperation, on the other hand, is much more a 
classical state-to-state arrangement constructed on the 
foundations of an unreflecting cultural closeness, with- 
out the self-conscious networking of the new regions. 

In terms of creating a region able to compete on a 
European scale, the Nordic area is perhaps not the 
right one anymore. Northern Germany should be 
included, and gains may be realized from including 
some of the “eastern” areas: thinking economic offen- 
sive, one gets a more diverse region incorporating areas 
where labor costs are low, and thinking defensively, the 
region has an interest in forestalling conflicts and crises 
on its doorstep that could weaken it internationally. All 
this points toward a region that embraces neighboring 
areas to the east and south. 

Some have suggested that Norden take its cue from 
the Baltic Sea initiative and redefine itself as a neore- 
gion, or perhaps yet more intriguing, as a kind of 
crossing point for different transregions. However, the 


Baltic is not the only neoregion or transregion in the 
area. More recently there have been efforts to establish 
a Barents region in the far north (along Russian, 
Finnish, Swedish, and Norwegian border regions), and 
still more vaguely, some kind of North Sea venture in 
cooperation (including western Norway, Iceland, Den- 
mark’s Faroe Islands, Scotland, the Scottish islands, 
and possibly others). 

Norway, at first reluctant about the proposed Baltic 

region, which it saw as threatening to shift the empha- 
sis of Nordic cooperation eastward and thus away from 
itself, gradually discovered some of the options in- 
volved in regionalism. A key issue in Norwegian 
“controversies over the EU is the friction between local 
districts in Norway and the capital of Oslo (which has 
always been viewed with suspicion by the countryside 
as an originally Danish, and thus too European, 
city—not the real Norway). But when European integra- 
tion and regionalism are linked, new openings appear. 
Some say that the pro-European Norwegian foreign 
minister Thorvald Stoltenberg’s message to northern 
Norway on the Barents project was: see, we open the 
route to Murmansk, we open new possibilities for you, 
but this is all part of the process of the new Europe, so 
let’s join Europe—your Europe is here, in the Barents 
Sea region. 

Norway, after initial hesitation, has shown how one 
might stimulate a country by offering all parts of it 
some relevant transborder projects in which to engage. 
This unconventional, even daring, policy on the part of 
a nation-state might ultimately be ascribed to the fact 
that among all aspiring members in Europe, the leaders 
in Norway face the greatest difficulty in bringing 
citizens to accept EU membership. Regionalization 
might be seen both as a way to sell Europeanization 
and as preparation for living outside the EU without 
being isolated. 

The strategy of engaging in regionalization in several 
directions has also been adapted on a larger scale in 
Nordic cooperation, which leads to the final issue. 





*Editor’s note: The Nordic Council is made of up of 87 
members elected annually by and from the parliaments of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. The body 
meets in plenary session once a year, initiating and monitor- 
ing cooperative efforts among the Nordic countries. 

*When the referendums on Ec membership—especially the 
one in Sweden—began to draw near, worried comments 
began to appear in the Danish press with greater frequency, 
suggesting that a mandate to proceed would not be pure 
benefit to Denmark. Sweden has contrasting interests in 
many key areas (not least“due to its completely different 
industrial structure). It also has a more self-assured attitude 
toward its role in international negotiations, and the outside 
world has a tendency to view Sweden as the natural 
spokesman for the Nordic countries—a role Denmark could 
claim within the Ec so long as it was the only Nordic 
member. 
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COMMON CAUSES 

Nordic high-level cooperation has been strength- 
ened by the new challenges, not least handling the trial 
of European integration with populaces reluctant to 
commit to it, but also addressing security matters 
between the Baltic states and Russia that could begin to 
be tackled when the cold war—induced ban on defense 
issues in the Nordic Council had been lifted.* 

At the level of national politics, however, parties that 
never cared much about the Nordic—Swedish conser- 
vatives, and basically all Danish parties—suddenly use 
the Nordic argument against the traditionally Norden- 
oriented opponents of integration with Europe. They 
have argued, hypocritically, that when all five countries 
are in the Eu, they can work more closely together than 
ever, but that if one or more vote no, Norden will be 
divided, since it is unrealistic to expect all five to stay 
out (or in the case of Denmark, to leave), the union. 

It is unrealistic because there is no reason to expect 
close Nordic cooperation within the EU, since this 
would go against member countries’ national interests 
and the logic of the union. Nordic countries have 
conflicting interests on major issues such as fishery, 
agriculture, and industry. There is possible overlap on 
the environment and to some extent overall institu- 
tional developments, and maybe most forcefully on 
social and welfare issues—though these last fall out- 
side EU competences.’ It is against EU logic because the 
tules of the game call for shifting coalitions rather than 
fixed blocs; a Nordic bloc would be unpopular among 
the other members and not optimal for coalition 


- building. Finally, opinion polls after the Danish referen- 


dums on the Maastricht treaty in 1992 and 1993 
showed the Nordic argument had been insignificant in 
influencing voting behavior. 

The “no” side’s case for exclusive Nordic coopera- 
tion is not very plausible either. A Nordic union is 
definitely too small economically to be viable alone, 
unless the countries make this move together with a 
choice for some kind of low- or negative-growth, green 
version (which the leading no-sayers, at least in 
Denmark, have as their not very public aim). So the 
Nordic countries will still be tied to the European 
Union as a sort of external compartment, while at the 
same time trying to promote themselves as bridgeheads 
for American and Japanese connections, if the EU is 
seen as too closed for that. Intensified Nordic coopera- 
tion, in other words, is not likely. 

The old Nordic cooperation had very little to do with 
the outside world—except for UN and third world 
matters that were far away and safe—and a great deal to 
do with internal Nordic affairs in areas such as the joint 
labor market (in force since 1954), legal coordination, 
the passport union, and centrally maintained eco- 
nomic statistics. The new Nordic cooperation is much 
more focused outward, on attempts to deal in common 
with challenges in several directions, whether Baltic, 
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Arctic, or, especially, European Union. Internally, 
many of the old key activities have been hollowed out 
as Nordic cooperation has been overtaken by that 
within the EU and the European Economic Area. 
Having failed in 1970 with their own attempt at a 
single market, the Nordic countries have managed to 
achieve cooperation through the EEA that had been 
impossible among themselves, primarily on the core 
economic issues of industrial standardization and the 
removal of trade barriers. This does not mean less 
Nordic cooperation, only less exclusive Nordic coopera- 
tion, with the countries now coordinating and cooper- 
ating as part of larger European formats. The emphasis 
of internal Nordic cooperation is shifted toward cul- 
ture, education, and research, the aim being that these 
three will account for half the budget beginning in 
1995. This is nicely in accordance with the logic of 
subsidiarity and the preservation of cultural diversity in 
an integrating Europe: hard-core economic-political 
decisions are moved to the European level, but Brus- 
sels has to stay away from the area of cultural dissemi- 
nation, where the national and other communities will 
strengthen their self-conscious efforts to ensure the 
survival of traditions and identity. 

Nordic identity and cooperation in one way are 
much less state based than is true in neoregions like 
the Baltic, resting as they do on the solid pillars of 
(allegedly) mutually intelligible languages and cultural 
affinity, and habitually operating across borders. The 
change of emphasis regarding the content of Nordic 
cooperation could be seen as an attempt to reactivate 
and mobilize some of this silent and inconspicuous 
community, not least on the cultural side. 

In a Europe where state structures and functions are 
to some extent lifted to the European level, nations will 
have to reflect more in their own terms about how to 
reproduce when their propagation is no longer secured 
by the state. Thus nations become increasingly indepen- 
dent units different from states, pursuing their own 
security policies in the area of culture (“societal 
security”). And Nordic cooperation, it seems, may 
follow a partly parallel path. Norden will not turn itself 
into another transregion like the Baltic; Nordic coopera- 
tion and identity are simply too far ahead for that. The 
new transregions are interesting projects precisely 
because they do not yet exist—identities like the Baltic 
identity are not about Lithuanians and Swedes being 
“alike” but about the fun of cultivating relationships to 


people that are neither radically different nor totally 
similar. The Nordic area, however, has a broad founda- 
tion in joint identity—not that this can be spelled out, 
but neither can a national identity really be defined or 
explained, it is just self-evidently there—and therefore 
the Nordic is not a transregion but rather a platform 
from which to conduct policies out into the transre- 
gions. The future of Norden is therefore not as 
networks and region building like the Baltic but as a 
mixture of foreign policy coordination and quasi 
nation. 

Although the external aspect of Nordic cooperation 
has primarily involved high political coordination 
among governments, this side can also remobilize— 
but thereby also redefine—Nordic identity. The activi- 
ties in the Baltic area have mobilized a new generation 
of activists and youth engaged with discovering their 
culture (much like some of the early postwar activity in 
the Nordic countries), but to some extent this leads to 
an interest in regional and thus also Nordic issues that 
these groups would otherwise not have had. In this 
way the Baltic projects very much help to keep a 
Nordic idea alive. The Baltic states are persuaded to 


adopt a Baltic Council modeled on the Nordic Couxcil, 


there are several Nordic assistance programs for the 
Baltic states, and other links are established. 

Nordic identity; however, should be judged not only 
in “quantitative” terms—how well it does in the 
competition with other, national, European, and global 
identities—but also in qualitative ones. What does it 
mean to be Nordic? What is “Nordic identity” now? In 
line with the shift from an internal to external profile of 
Nordic cooperation, the identity has maybe also shifted: 
“Nordic” is not a specific quality for the way we are at 
home, neither the way we live in our own societies, nor 
the way Nordic countries relate to each other. We are 
now Nordic in our external engagements, in the 
specific pattern of the areas we are involved with. Thus 
Nordic identity is stretched between Brussels and the 
Baltic; being Nordic is to be involved both in Brussels 
affairs and in the development of the new Baltic states. 
And to be there is a matter of self-definition, not as 
strangers, because we are not only Nordic, but also 
Europeans and part of a new Baltic Sea region. Nordics 
are those of us who travel as more than tourists to 
Torshavn, St. Petersburg, and Brussels. E 
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ON EUROPE ; the masses. Stokes writes movingly of the wasted labor 
2 expended on the construction of gigantic steel mills 
The Walls Came Tumbling Down: and other enterprises, some of whose finished prod- 
The Collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe ucts were actually worth less than the raw materials 
By Gale Stokes. New York: Oxford University Press, from which they were made. 
1993. 319 pp., $25.00, cloth; $14.95, paper. As Stokes makes clear, eastern Europe’s misery 
For the past century, it has been the strange fate of knew no borders; however, the ways in which each 
the countries of eastern Europe to occupy the least country overcame its plight varied dramatically. It is 
happy roles in world politics. They have acted as buffer ` here that The Walls Came Tumbling Down ceases to be 
states; as Great Power bargaining chips; as laboratories an intriguing supplement to received ideas, and makes 
for totalitarian schemes; as enforcers of arbitrary bor- a unique contribution of its own. The author sensi- 
ders, drawn for every reason but the allegiance of the tively covers each national story: the rise, fall, and 
people living there; and as intermittent perpetrators, eventual triumph of Solidarity, the long pilgrimage of 
and victims, of genocide. the Czech dissident group Charter 77, and the surpris- 
Given the region’s overlapping misfortunes, it is not ing buoyancy of Hungary’s emerging market economy, 
surprising that Westerners often cite its history more as well as the bloodier, incomplete revolutions of 
for the cautionary lessons it holds for others—where Romania and Yugoslavia. The manifold paths of resis- 
the stoking of ethnic rivalries can lead, or what miseries tance and liberation resist easy summary, but taken 
life under communism entailed—than as a story in together they lead to several startling reassessments of 
itself, replete with influential personalities and the the forces behind communism’s fall in eastern Europe. 
hurly-burly of day-to-day politics. Indeed, the collapse Perhaps the book’s freshest insight lies in Stokes’s 
of eastern Europe’s Communist regimes in 1989 has descriptions of the eastern European dissidents who 
already fallen into the concept-heavy dossier on eastern formed the nucleus around which the mass protests of 
Europe, while few of us know much about the “who” 1989 later cohered. In nearly every country east of the 
or the “how” of the greatest counterrevolution in Elbe, they were able to oppose leftist tyranny without 
history. becoming right-wing zealots or even right-leaning prag- 
Gale Stokes thinks the who and how matter, and The matists. Given that theirs was a hard—and for many 
Walls Came Tumbling Down offers several reasons for years a lonely—battle against communism, one would 
taking a closer look at eastern Europe’s recent turn expect to find green-visored capitalist militants lead- 
toward democracy. In this well-written and carefully ing the opposition, at least in some areas. Almost the 
researched book, Stokes uses a convincing blend of exact opposite is true. 
long-term trends, political movements, people, and Stokes observes that Solidarity’s leaders proclaimed 
circumstance to create his account of the region’s break that “there is no bread without freedom,” and were 
with communism. often willing to concede higher wages and better 
Stokes begins by recounting the mood in the Soviet working conditions in return for self-governing unions 
bloc in the early 1980s, when decades of gloom and and freedom of expression. Czechoslovakia’s intellec- 
stagnation seemed to have left most inhabitants with- tual dissidents devoted themselves almost solely to the 
out energy for anything but the most passive resistance. cause of human rights. The tiny East German resistance 
The violent suppression of the 1968 Prague Spring had movement was explicitly antimilitarist, and survived 
put an end to the notion that humanitarian socialism with the support of liberal Protestant and Roman 
might be salvaged from the rigid hands of the apparat- Catholic churches. Opposition to the government in 
chiks, and the crushing of the Polish trade union Hungary expanded rapidly when environmentalists 
Solidarity in 1981 only reinforced the fundamental joined democratic activists to oppose the Nagymaros 
illegitimacy of Communist regimes in the eyes of their dam project. 
own citizens. In sum, it appears that the seeds of eastern Europe’s 
As old political dreams curdled into disillusion, anti-Communist resistance were sown almost exclu- 
eastern Europe’s economies soured in the 1970s and sively among politically active intellectuals, peace activ- 
1980s, when further economic growth demanded ists, labor leaders, environmentalists, and some religious 
more worker productivity and responsiveness to con- groups—and that more sanguinary revolts in places 
sumer demand. Since these ends required market- like Romania suffered from such people’s absence. 
oriented means, they were usually eschewed in favor of This roll call of idealist dissidents and ideals should 
grandiose state building projects intended to inspire sound familiar: with one exception, each group has 
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been repeatedly denounced and declared obsolete by 
conservative forces in the West, on the grounds they 
were irrevocably discredited by the fall of communism 
and the vindication of free market capitalism. 

On this point and many others Stokes’s narrative 
has rescued a complex truth from some of the currently 
popular “lessons” of eastern Europe’s painful journey 
through the twentieth century. Walls reminds us that 
while markets are a spur to and guarantor of eastern 
Europe’s freedom, the creation and maintenance of 
liberty owes as much to woolly-headed idealists, single- 
minded activists, and the inspiration of natural and 
political harmonies as it does to the competitive 
movements of capital. History, it would seem, belongs 
not only to the winners, but to those winners who 
bother with the details. 

Matthew W. Maguire 


The Other Heading: Reflections on Today’s Europe 
By Jacques Derrida. Translated by Pascale-Anne Brault 
and Michael B. Naas. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1992. 196 pp., $19.95. 

“What is proper to a culture,” writes French 
philosopher Jacques Derrida, “is to not be identical to 
itself.” Identity is to be found in the difference with 
self; a successful culture, therefore, steers away from 
any final or static definition of “us” or “them.” Derrida 
applies this to Europeans as they struggle to define 
themselves and their culture in the changed landscape 
after the cold war. Chasing after a paradox, Europeans 
must achieve political union while protecting the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals and communities and 
resisting the extremes of both Eurocentrism and politi- 
cal fragmentation. Writing in 1990, before the crisis in 
Bosnia, the setbacks to monetary union, and the 
violent resurgence of neo-Nazi minorities in Germany, 
Derrida proposes a course for a Europe that was even 
then in need of solutions—but a course that urges 
compromise and synthesis over unilateral, forceful 


decision making, the lack of which some consider to be 
at the heart of Europe’s current problems. _ 

In one sense Derrida’s essay may be considered a 
meditation on paradoxes. If difficult decisions are 
valued because they give rise to choice and human 
responsibility, then the greatest value lies in confront- 
ing a paradox, for reaching after it makes one’s identity 
as complex as possible. For Derrida, ethics and politics 
begin with the “experience and experiment of the 
possibility of the impossible.” Such thoughts add to 
the essay the dimension of an imaginative exercise, a 
metaphysical reach for an image of life in a utopian 
Europe. On another level, Derrida’s impulse comes 
from the same source as those of other writers and 
thinkers who sound the familiar call for tolerance and 
the cohesion of opposites and strangers. As such, it is a 
fine message for the mind and spirit to contemplate, 
yet in an essay that attempts to deal with the problems 
of Europe, it often rings hollow. The cultural identity of 
“Europe” will be defined in the future not by what 
each individual contemplates but by what becomes of 
political union and specific agreements on cultural and 
artistic standards. It will require concrete decisions in a 
way that a mind broadening ‘itself by meditating on 
paradoxes and synthesized extremes does not. In the 
absence of specifics, the prescription of resisting a 
single course raises the fear that the result will be a 
muddle of unfocused, ineffective compromise that for 
many makes extremism a sufferable option in the first 
place. 

Derrida points out the responsibility borne by 
decision makers in a world of difficult choices, but 
without lightening their burden. By drifting off into 
abstraction and defining “responsibility” as grappling 
with a paradox, Derrida distances the thinker from 
painful and sometimes violent problems that will 
require real solutions. 

John L. Griffith W 
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INTERNATIONAL 

United Nations (UN) : 

Sept. 1—The US and Cuba begin a round of official talks on 
the Cuban refugee crisis; the US has picked up over 20,000 
Cuban refugees since early August, when Cuban President 
Fidel Castro announced that Cubans who wished to leave 
could flee without government hindrance. 

Sept. 9—Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic accepts a UN 
proposal to place international observers on Serbian borders 
to ensure that Serbia is enforcing a trade embargo against the 
Bosnian Serbs; in return, the UN will gradually lift economic 
sanctions against Serbia and Montenegro, which make up 
the rump Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 13—In Cairo, participants at the UN Population Confer- 
ence sign a 20-year plan to stabilize world population, 
mainly through providing greater options for women in edu- 
cation and reproductive health care. 

Sept. 23—The UN Security Council votes 11 to 2 to ease sanc- 
tions against Yugoslavia for 100 days. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 27—More than 58 people are killed and 224 wounded 
when the forces of Prime Minister Gulbuddin Hekmatyar 
and General Abdul Rashid Doestam fire mortars and rockets 
into Kabul, the capital city. Hekmatyar and Doestam have 
been fighting forces loyal to President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
since January. 


ALGERIA 


Sept. 10—Most elementary and junior high school students 
and their teachers return to classes, protected by police and 
troops; the government closed schools after the Armed Is- 
lamic Group warned last week it would attack them if prac- 
tices, including the separation of girls and boys, were not 
followed. In recent months the group has burned down 
more than 300 schools that it says are institutions of an “im- 
pious state.” 

Sept. 14The government moves 2 imprisoned leaders of the 
opposition Islamic Salvation Front, Abassi Madani and Ali 
Belhaj, from prison to house arrest, in hopes of encouraging 
the leaders to negotiate an end to the violent 2-year-old hos- 
tilities between the government and militant Islamic groups. 


AZERBAIJAN 

Sept. 20—In Baku, major Western oil companies including 
British Petroleum and Amoco sign an agreement with the 
government, valued at $8 billion, to develop offshore fields 
near the capital. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Sept. 2—A private Bosnian Serb militia headed by Vojkan 
Djurkovic ejects 566 Muslims from their homes in Bijeljina; 
since mid-July the militia has been forcing Muslims out of 
northwestern Bosnia. 

Sept. 14—As part of a federation agreement signed last March, 
Bosnia and Croatia agree to open a road between the 2 coun- 
tries. 
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Sept. 18—Eighteen civilians are injured in fighting between 
Bosnian government and Bosnian Serb forces in Sarajevo. 
Sept. 19—The New York Times reports that Bosnian Serb forces 
have driven about 3,000 Muslims from areas that are near 

Bijeljina. 

Sept. 21—The UN reports that Serbian helicopters have been 
sighted flying over northwestern Bosnia, possibly delivering Ser- 
bian arms to Bosnian Serbs despite Serbia’s pledge to halt such 
aid; the flights also violate a UN no-flight zone over Bosnia. 

Sept. 22—NATO jets bomb Serb targets in Rajlovac, near Sara- 
jevo; the strike was ordered after 4 Bosnian Serb attacks on 
UN peacekeepers in Sarajevo in which 2 peacekeepers were 
wounded. 

Sept. 25—Bosnian Serbs reopen natural gas pipelines to Sara- 
jevo that they had sealed off September 14; electricity, which 
was cut off at the same time, has not yet been restored. 


BuRUNDI 

Sept. 14—Military authorities report that 5 armed Hutu and 2 
soldiers have been killed in 2 days of clashes in suburbs of 
Bujumbura, the capital; some of the gunmen were identified 
as members of the Popular Democratic Hutu Army, headed 
by exiled former Interior and Public Security Minister Leo- 
nard Nyangoma. 


CANADA 


Sept. 15—In polling held September 12 in Quebec, the Parti 
Québécois gains a 30-seat majority in the Quebec National 
Assembly, but wins only 44.7% of the popular vote, with the 
Liberals following closely at 44.3%; Parti Québécois leader 
Jacques Parizeau will become premier of the province. 


CHINA 


Sept. 2—In an apparent show of support for its ally North Ko- 
rea, China withdraws its representative from the 3-member 
Military Armistice Commission, which supervises the peace 
between the 2 Koreas; China claims the board is now inop- 
erative. The north has said it wants a formal peace treaty, but 
with the US alone, not South Korea. 

Sept. 12—The official New China News Agency announces 
that beginning November 1, Beijing’s city government will 
levy a charge of up to $11,600—10 times the average annual 
wage—for people from outside the capital who become per- 
manent residents. 


CuBA 


Sept. 9—Cuba agrees to stop the exodus of Cuban refugees by 
September 13 in return for a US promise to grant visas to at 
least 20,000 Cuban refugees each year. At least 30,000 refu- 
gees who have fled Cuba in the last month are being de- 
tained at the US naval base at Guantánamo Bay and in 
Panama. 

Sept. 17—The government announces it will let farmers sell 
goods produced in excess of government quotas on the open 
market. ' 


DENMARK 


Sept. 21—The 4-party center-left coalition headed by Prime 
Minister and Social Democratic Party leader Poul Nyrup Ras- 
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mussen that has governed the country for 20 months loses 
its parliamentary majority in today’s general election, drop- 
ping from 91 to 71 seats. Liberal Party leader Uffe Ellemann- 
Jensen's 3-party right-wing coalition wins 83 seats. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 1—In Asyut, suspected Muslim militants kill 2 police 
officers. 

Sept. 17—Suspected Muslim militants kill 5 members of a UN 
aid mission in southern Egypt. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 8—A ceremony at Berlin’s Brandenburg Gate marks the 
withdrawal of US, French, and British soldiers, the last for- 
eign troops in the city; since 1945 the 3 allies had main- 
tained about 12,000 troops in West Berlin. About 60,000 
US troops remain in Germany. 


Hari 


Sept. 1—Haiti’s de facto military government announces it will 
allow 1,000 Haitians who have been granted political asylum 
by the US to leave Haiti. 

Sept. 19—A force of 2,000 US troops lands in Port-au-Prince 
and takes control of the airport and seaport. Under an agree- 
ment signed by the Haitian junta and a US delegation yester- 
day, Lieutenant General Raoul Cédras and Brigadier General 
Philippe Biamby will step down October 15 if the National 
Assembly has not yet granted them amnesty; US troops will 
eventually be joined by troops from other countries to pro- 
vide stability and security for the return of exiled President 

Jean-Bertrand Aristide. ; 

Sept. 20—Haitian security forces attack pro-Aristide demon- 
strators in Port-au-Prince, killing 1 man in the presence of 
US troops. 

Sept. 22—The US orders its troops to protect Haitian civilians 
from beatings by Haitian authorities. 

Sept. 24—In a shootout in Cap Haitien, US soldiers kill 10 
armed and unarmed Haitians soldiers. The Haitian troops 
had been threatening a crowd of demonstrating Aristide sup- 
porters. 

Sept. 25—After Haitian police and troops desert their stations 
in Cap Haïtien, Haitian civilians plunder the stations for 
weapons. 

Sept. 28—Pro-Aristide legislators who had left the country or 
gone into hiding in Haiti after the 1991 military coup return 
for a meeting of the Haitian National Assembly in Port-au- 
Prince to consider a general amnesty for the Haitian military. 

Sept. 29—Shortly after the pro-Aristide mayor of Port-au- 
Prince, Evans Paul, is reinstated, a bomb is detonated in a 
crowd of Aristide supporters; 5 are killed and 40 wounded. 
It is believed paramilitary “attachés” are responsible. 

Sept. 30—Attachés attack a pro-Aristide march in Port-au- 
Prince, killing at least 8 people. 


INDIA 

Sept. 29—Officials in New Delhi close schools and other pub- 
lic places as a precaution against the spread of bubonic or 
pneumonic plague; the pneumonic form of the disease 
broke out in the northern city of Surat last week, and has 
killed at least-69 people in 5 states. 


ISRAEL 

Sept. 30—At the UN, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates, Oman, Bahrain, and Qatar announce they will no 
longer blacklist companies that trade with Israel; the 6 coun- 


tries say they will ask the rest of the Arab world to end the 
46-year-old boycott of trade with Israel. 


ITALY 


Sept. 20—Police arrest scores of people, among them former 
Interior Minister Antonio Gava, on conspiracy charges in- 
volving the trading of favors for votes delivered by the 
Camorra, the Neapolitan crime syndicate. 


LIBERIA 


Sept. 15—In Monrovia, armed soldiers of a new faction calling 
itself the Liberian New Horizon and led by former army 
commander General Charles Julue, take over the presidential 
mansion, the state radio station, and the telecommunica- 
tions center, but abandon them and escape after 2 hours of 
shelling by the 8-nation West African military force in Libe- 
ria; 3 West African troops are wounded in the exchange. 
Three days ago the 3 main factions in the 5-year-old civil war 
signed a peace agreement that would have installed a council 
of warlords. 

Sept. 16—Julue is taken into custody by the West African forces. 


MEXICO 


Sept. 28—José Francisco Ruiz Massieu, secretary general of the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party, is assassinated in Mexico 
City. A suspect, Daniel Aguilar Trevino, from the state of 
Tamaulipas, is arrested. Tamaulipas, where Ruiz Massie 
was once governor, is considered a stronghold of Mexican 
drug traffickers. 


Morocco 


Sept. 1—Morocco and Israel announce that they will open liai- 
son offices in Tel Aviv and Rabat to discuss business and 
cultural matters between the countries; this is the first time 
the 2 nations have openly sought formal diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


NIGERIA 

Sept. 5—Officials from the 2 oilworkers unions vote to end a 
2-month-old strike aimed at ousting the military govern- 
ment. 

Sept. 6—The government issues decrees setting itself and its 
head, General Sani Abacha, outside the courts’ jurisdiction 
and permitting the detention of people for 3 months without 
charges; 3 publishing groups are closed. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 

Sept. 17—Ahmed Qurai, a member of the provisional govem- 
ment, is reported to have resigned from his post, citing prob- 
lems with Yasir Arafat’s leadership as the reason for his 
departure. 

Sept. 18—A Palestinian police officer is killed when Palestinian 
police clash with the Islamic fundamentalist group Hamas in 
the West Bank town of Rafah. 


POLAND 

Sept. 14—Western creditor banks sign an agreement with Po- 
land that reduces its defaulted-on commercial debt of $14 
billion by $6.5 billion; Poland’s post-Communist govern- 
ment had stopped paying off housing and other consumer- 
oriented loans taken out in the 1970s by the Communist 
regime. 


RUSSIA 


Sept. 1—In Chechnya, forces of the separatist president, 
Dzhokhar Dudayev, battle those loyal to Beslan Gantemirov, 
the former mayor of Grozny, the regional capital; the Interfax 
news agency reports as many as 11 deaths; several rivals 
aligned with Russia have begun a power struggle in the pri- ` 
marily Muslim region, which declared independence in 
1991. 

Sept. 2—At the Kremlin, President Boris Yeltsin and Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin sign military agreements in which 
they pledge not to use force against or aim nuclear missiles 
at the other’s country and to limit troops deployed along the’ 
border. They also sign economic cooperation pacts. 

Sept. 5—In Chechnya, forces loyal to Dudayev capture the 
rebel stronghold of Argun, 12 miles from Grozny; 4 Russian 
military advisers are reportedly taken prisoner. Russia’s De- 
fense Ministry puts troops in the region on full alert and or- 
ders them “to limit the conflict immediately if it spreads 
outside Chechnya’s borders.” 

Sept. 21—The regional electricity authority cuts off all power 
to the country’s Strategic Nuclear Missile Command Center 
near Moscow for nonpayment of bills; an emergency system 
functions for 4 hours before the power is tumed back on. 


RWANDA 


Sept. 3—In camps in Zaire still housing about 1 million Rwan- 
dan refugees from the April—July civil war, about 250 people 
a gay are dying from malaria and other causes, a spokesman 
for the UN High Commissioner for Refugees says. 

Sept. 7—Vice President and Defense Minister Paul Kagame, 
who led the Rwandan Patriotic Front to its military victory in 
July, has said that a parliament chosen by the country’s po- 
litical parties will convene in 2 weeks but that elections will 
not be held for 5 years, The New York Times reports. Kagame 
also says personal identification cards and official docu- 
ments will no longer list a citizen’s ethnicity. 

Sept. 21—A UN official reports that UN peacekeepers have 
found 4,000 bodies of massacre victims at Gafunzo, 20 
miles southwest of Kigali, the capital. Earlier this month 
another UN team discovered some 1,400 decomposed bod- 
ies at a separate site in the area. 

Sept. 30—Hutu outlaws from Rwanda seize control of the refu- 
gee camp in Katale, Zaire, home to some 270,000 Rwandans 

. who fled there to escape the civil war. Relief agencies with- 
draw from the site after their workers are threatened. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Sept. 27—The government discloses it has arrested 110 Muslim 
militants in the last 3 weeks in a crackdown against extrem- 
ists believed to be joining foreign militant groups and plot- 
ting against the government. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 15—In several townships west of Johannesburg, mixed- 
race citizens riot to protest what they call favoritism for 
blacks by the black-dominated new government. 

Sept. 20—In Enyokeni, KwaZulu/Natal province, Zulu King 
Goodwill Zwelithini and his princes announce that they are 
severing relations with Mangosuthu Buthelezi, the leader of 
the Zulu nationalist Inkatha Freedom Party and “traditiorial 
prime minister” of the Zulus; rock-throwing Inkatha sup- 
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porters stormed the royal palace yesterday during a visit by 
President Nelson Mandela. Inkatha has a majority in the 
provincial legislature and holds 3 seats in Mandela’s cabinet. 


SRI LANKA 


Sept. 5—The 2-week-old government of Prime Minister Chan- 
drika Bandaranaike Kumaratunga and the rebel Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam have agreed in principle to begin talks 
to end the 11-year-old civil war in which 34,000 people have 
died, The New York Times reports. Today the government 
said the emergency powers in place since the early 1970s 
will end at midnight in all but the main areas of fighting in 
the north and east. 

Sept. 28—In Tharakulam, in eastern Sri Lanka, Tamil rebels 
ambush government troops, killing 13. On September 20, 
off the northern coast, 25 sailors died when Tamil rebels 
rammed a warship with vessels loaded with explosives; 5 
guerrillas were also killed. 


SWEDEN 


Sept. 21—Former Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson says after 
failed talks with all the parties represented in parliament that 
his Social Democratic Party will form a minority government. 
The Social Democrats defeated the governing conservative 
coalition headed by Prime Minister Carl Bildt in the Septem- 
ber 19 general election, receiving about 45% of the vote and 
winning 162 seats in the 349-seat parliament—13 short of a 
majority—to 147 seats for the governing coalition. 


TAJIKISTAN 


Sept. 16—Four Russian troops are killed and 4 others 
wounded by a land mine at the border with Afghanistan. 
Russian troops, invited in by the government to protect 
against incursions of Islamic militants from Afghanistan, 
killed 12 militants in a clash yesterday. 


UNITED STATES 

Sept. 12—A small plane flown by Frank Eugene Corder 
crashes on the White House lawn; the pilot is killed. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and his family were not at the White House 
at the time of the incident. 

Sept. 16—Clinton sends former President Jimmy Carter, Sena- 
tor Sam Nunn (D., Ga.), and retired General Colin Powell to 
Haiti to attempt to negotiate the departure of the Haitian 
junta. 

Sept. 18—The US delegation and Haitian military leaders reach 
an agreement under which Lieutenant General Raoul Cédras 
and Brigadier General Philippe Biamby will step down from 
power October 15 in return for a promise of amnesty for 
them and their followers. The agreement does not require 
that the junta leave Haiti. The US will still send its armed 
forces into Haiti, where they will remain to ensure ousted 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide a safe return. 

Sept. 21—The Senate votes 94 to 5 to commend Clinton for 
avoiding an invasion in Haiti. 

Defense Secretary William Perry announces the US will 
reduce its nuclear arsenal from 18 Trident submarines to 14 
and from 94 B-52 bombers to 66. 

Sept. 25—The US returns 222 Haitian refugees, who volun- 
teered to return, to Haiti from the Guantanamo Bay naval 
base in Cuba. 
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What Is a Pacific Century— 
and How Will We Know When It Begins? 


BY BRUCE CUMINGS 


e are now closer to 2000 than to the 
l \ Ñ / watershed year of 1989, and closer to the 
inevitable deluge of fin de siécle premoni- 
tions and celebrations. If we pause to remember 1989, 
it is not just the fall of the Berlin wall, the collapse of 
Eastern European communism, the end of the cold 
war, and the quickening crisis of the Soviet Union that 
come to mind; we may also recall a widespread sense 
that Japan and Germany were the real victors of the 
cold war, and that ultimately the United States might 
very well go the-way of the Soviet Union, spending 
itself into the oblivion of useless military facilities, 
hollowed-out industries, and technological obsoles- 
cence. For many, the American victory in the cold war 
seemed Pyrrhic, merely a way station between the 
American Century and the Pacific Century. Somehow, 
though, the atmosphere has changed, and it isn’t clear 


what caused the alteration—or even how the new - 


atmosphere might be characterized. It could be, how- 
ever, that the American Century is not yet over. ` 
These days almost any anniversary is enough to 
provoke outpourings of nostalgia. But a century is 
something else. A’ century is worth a celebration, 


‘Bruce Cumincs is John Evans Professor of International History 
and Politics at Northwestern University, where he directs the 
_ Center for International and Comparative Studies. He has also 
taught at Swarthmore College, the University of Washington, 
and the University of Chicago. He is the author of The Origins of 
the Korean War, two vols. (Princeton: Princeton University 
- Press, 1981 and 1990), War and Television (London: Verso, 
1992), and the forthcoming Korea’s Place in the Sun: A 
Modern History (New York: Norton, 1995). 


particularly one that closes a millennium. The nine- 
teenth century was a British one, running from Water- 
loo and the Congress of Vienna to World War I. The 
twentieth century had no claimant to its first 40 years, 
no doubt because the breakdown of the balance of 
power in 1914 was followed by the collapse of the 
world economy in 1929. Henry Luce, a founding editor 
of Time, waited until 1941 to claim the century for the 
United States. If Luce seemed like a visionary a decade 
later when the United States accounted for nearly half 
the world’s industrial production, he looked myopic 
by 1975 when the Vietnamese won their war and the 
first murmurings of a Pacific Century were heard with 
Japan’s dramatic advance and “miracle” economies 
flowering in South Korea and Taiwan. It appeared to 
have been the shortest “century” ever, a mere 34 years. 

Examining the dating, however, may make Ameri- 
cans feel a bit better. Suppose England’s century ended 
in 1914 and Anierica’s began in 1941. By the turn of 
the century the United States was the most productive 
industrial economy in the world, and by the early 
1920s its banks were the effective center of global 
commerce. But America had a laughably small military, 
and neither the political will nor the domestic political 
base for global hegemony. The years from 1914 to 
1941 thus constitute a hegemonic interregnum, during 
which England could no longer lead and the United 
States was not yet ready to. Then the German attack on 
Poland in 1939 changed everything, and Pearl Harbor 
finally committed the United States to global leader- 
ship. 
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If America’s “1815” was T941, and if the United “ 


States is allotted a century as the British were, Ameri- 
cans should only begin to wring their hands and fill 
themselves with the proper end-of-an-era angst around 
the year 2040, and they should have nothing better to 
do than fret about the peccadilloes of the First Family 
(for lack of a royal family) for a good 75 years after that. 
Is the American Century an unaccountably short one, 
overtaken by the dawning Pacific Century, or will the 
United States get the “normal” run of 100 years? 


AN AMERICAN GROWTH INDUSTRY 

The 1970s watchword for card-carrying internation- 
alists and executives of multinational corporations was 
“Pacific Rim,” and it was only a short step from there 
to “Pacific Century.” Suddenly there was a hue and cry 
about a new Pacific era, especially up and down the 
West Coast (but also in other states with large free 
trade coalitions) and especially among academics try- 
ing to find some way to interest donors in funding 
Asian or international studies. “Pacific Rim” was a 
discourse in search of the research funds necessary to 
prove the thing itself existed, targeted at exporters with 
Asian markets and importers of Asian products. 

Rimspeak is thus a recent phenomenon, a construct 
of the mid-1970s that revalued East and Southeast Asia 
as Westerners (mostly Americans) recognized and 
defined the region in ways that highlighted some parts 
and excluded others. The central actor was Japan, a 
newly risen sun among advanced industrial countries— 
indeed, “Number One” in Harvard sociologist Ezra 
Vogel’s perfectly timed book, Japan as Number One: 
Lessons for America, published in 1979. Organized into 
the region were the so-called miracle economies in 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Malaysia, and 
Singapore—also termed NICs, or newly industrializing 
countries. Honorable mention went to Thailand, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and post-Mao (but pre- 
Tiananmen) China. Left out were the remaining com- 
munist countries that had not instituted economic 
reforms and what some have called the “oinks”’ (old 
industrialized countries) such as Myanmar and North 
Korea. 

In other words, “Pacific Rim” painted the entire 
region differently than it had been since 1945. Paint it 
red, the pundits said from 1949 to 1975. Paint it white, 
was the post-1975 notion of artistry—or simply blank 
out the years since 1949 and Mao Zedong’s revolution, 
or 1945 and Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh resistance. 
‘Pacific Rim” heralded a forgetting, a hoped for 
amnesia in which the decades-long but ultimately 


'See Arif Dirlik, “‘The Asia-Pacific Idea: Reality and Represen- 
tation in the Invention of a Regional Structure,” Duke 
University (February 1991); and Bruce Cumings, “‘Rim- 
speak; or, The Discourse of the “Pacific Rim,” in Arif Dirlik, 
ed., What Is in a Rim? (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1993), from which this section is drawn. 


failed American effort to obliterate the Vietnam revolu- 

tion would enter the realm of Korea, “the forgotten 
39 

war. 


MEASURING THEIR WORLD 

The people of the Pacific Rim did not know they 
inhabited a bustling new sector of the world system 
until they were told—just as the “Indians” did not 
know they were in “West India” until Europeans 
informed them. “Rim” is an American construct, an 
invention exactly like the steam engine, incorporating 
the region’s peoples “into a new inventory of the 
world”; “Pacific” is itself a Euro-American name, 
measuring, delineating, and recognizing living space 
for the people who live there.! That these are Western 
constructs does not mean the natives think them 
unimportant, or that they have their own confident 
definitions; indeed, well-known Rimsters have doors 
held open for them throughout East Asia. 

“Pacific Rim” has a class-based definition of Asia. 
The Pacific “community” is a capitalist archipelago, 
based on indigenous labor power and purchasing 
power—although mainly labor power until recently. It 
has been the “workshop of the world,” using cheap 
and efficient labor to manufacture exports for other 
regions with consumer buying power; the vast Ameri- 
can market has been and is its mainstay. The archi- 
pelago runs through but also divides the Pacific and 
Asian region. North Korea, for example, remains 
outside, and China carries this division within itself: 
vast interior peasant China versus upwardly mobile 
coastal and urban China. So capitalist classes— 
obviously—are organized into the archipelago. Peasant 
Asia (Vietnam, Cambodia, and much of India, Indone- 
sia, and China) is out. Dense, developed, highly 
differentiated urban nodes are in, the two most impor- 
tant being Tokyo and Los Angeles, but city-states like 
Hong Kong and Singapore are also critical. China’s old 
treaty ports and new Special Economic Zones such as 
Shenzhen are in; vast reaches of interior China are on 
the outside. South Korea is part of it, while the 
northern part of the peninsula is not. Thus the majority 


_ of the populations in Asia are either not included in the 


Rim or only participate as unskilled or semiskilled 
laborers. This is a trading network as well, with 
Chinese and Korean diaspora businesspeople making a 
Mediterranean of the Pacific Ocean—from Vancouver, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles through “island China” in 
East and Southeast Asia, all the way to China itself. 
Rimspeak tells us all these things, explicitly or 
implicitly. But it is also a slippery discourse with a 
half-life of months or years, depending on the source. It 
tells us that we are situated in the dynamic present, 
turning our eyes to a yet more dynamic future where all 
things are possible—until something like the 1989 
Tiananmen bloodletting or even a much lesser affair 
like the caning of Michael Fay in Singapore this year 
demolishes the seemingly incorrigible optimism of the 


genre, and sends a handful of recent books to the 
secondhand stores. Wasn’t development supposed to 
lead to democracy? Well then, why is Michael Fay’s 
posterior so tender, and why does Singapore’s strict 
moral code make our “politically correct” police look 
like pantywaists? 


ASIA AND US 

Rimspeak still scopes the future, however, and if 
things aren’t as good they should be today, rest assured 
they will soon become so. But rimspeak can also cloud 
one’s vision on the present: consider this statement 
beginning a 1991 book by Simon Winchester, Pacific 
Rising: The Emergence of a New World Culture (admit- 
tedly one of the genre’s more interesting and thought- 
ful texts): “Rarely indeed is one fortunate in being able 
to live through times in which a major shift in the 
world’s history can be seen to be taking place. . . One 
such event. . .came about when the fifty-odd countries 
now grouped around the Pacific Ocean seemed to take 
the torch of leadership from those hitherto grouped 
around the Atlantic. . .” 

A torch passed to whom? To 50 countries, including 
the Sultanate of Brunei? Maybe just to the Four (or is it 
Five?) Tigers? Pundits like Clyde Prestowitz in his book 
Trading Places had already proclaimed Japan the new 
global hegemon in 1989. But when exactly was the 
torch passed? Sometime after Japan went catatonic at 
the hint that it might do something significant about 
Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait? But was it Japan that 
put Jean-Bertrand Aristide back in the presidential 
palace in Haiti, or brokered new peace agreements in 
the Middle East and Ireland, or intervened again when 
Iraqi divisions marched toward the Kuwait border this 
fall? Did Japan even try to deal with the nuclear 
problem in its own neighborhood, in North Korea? 

In fact, of course, it was the United States that 
influenced all this, a United States that also sees itself 
in a new Pacific era—but one that it will lead. The day 
after President Bill Clinton’s victory on the North 
American Free Trade Agreement last November 18, The 
New York Times heralded a fundamental turning point 
in American foreign policy resulting from a combina- 
tion of Clinton’s emphasis on reviving the domestic 
economy and new directions in foreign economic 
policy. But it was not Mexico or Canada that drew the 
attention. Under the headline “Bright Sun of Trade 
Rising in the East,” Times correspondent Thomas 
Friedman implied that NAFTA was a sideshow com- 
pared to the markets, exports, and jobs to be had in 
connecting up with East Asia. The Clinton administra- 
tion hoped to fashion the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) forum, 14 of whose 15 heads of 
State were then meeting in Seattle at the president’s 
invitation, into a battering ram to knock down pro- 
tected markets and tariffs, opening up “the most 
lucrative terrain for American exports and American 
jobs.” 
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Dreams of a rising APEC sun (trade with APEC 
countries now accounts for 40 percent of all United 
States trade, and the United States exports $128 billion 
annually to APEC nations; compared with $102 billion 
to Europe) meant that, in the words of Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher, Europe was finding itself in 
the shade and Washington had to get over its tradi- 
tional Eurocentric diplomacy. A shift from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific had been in the works since the 
mid-1980s, observers said, but a new generation in 
Washington, unschooled in the Atlanticist verities of 
the Eastern seaboard and the Council on Foreign 
Relations, would now make it happen. Or as baby 
boomer Labor Secretary Robert Reich told Friedman, 
the United States was moving “away from our Euro- 
pean roots” toward greater involvement with Asia and 
Latin America, “where more and more of our popula- 
tion is coming from.” ; 

What we are witnessing is not a transfer of hege- 
monic power but a glimmer, an emergence (of Japan), 
that starts imaginations wandering to different futures. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, in the Genealogy of Morals, used 


the term “emergence” (entstehung) to denote “the 
principle and the singular law of an apparition.” 
Emergence does not mean “the final term of a histori- 
cal development”; “culminations” are “merely the 
current episodes in a series of subjugations,” and so, 
“Emergence is thus the entry of forces; it is their 
eruption, the leap from the wings to the center stage. . . 
Emergence designates a place of confrontation [empha- 
sis added].” An event (or an emergence) is not a 
decision, a treaty, a war, but “the reversal of a 
relationship of forces, the usurpation of power, the 
appropriation of a vocabulary turned against those who 
had once used it.” 

Nietzsche helps us answer the question of where 
Rimster tropes come from, in helping us understand a 
peculiar history: Japan is always “emerging.” “Pacific 
Rim” and “Japan as Number One” emerged in what 
seemed a sudden and mysterious fashion not just in 
the 1970s but at several points during the past 150 
years. Thus we have had “emergence,” but not “the 
reversal of a relationship of forces.” Throughout the 
Pacific industrial era, going back to the mid-nineteenth 
century, Japan has been a junior actor under Anglo- 
American hegemony, save for six years or so from 1939 
to 1945. And what happened then does not come 
under the rubric “Pacific Rim Community.” 


THE HEGEMON WRITES HISTORY 

“Pacific Rim” was there from the beginning, soon 
after Commodore Matthew Perry’s “Black Ships” ar- 
rived in the ports of Tokugawa Japan in 1853. The 
high-tech conveyance of that era was the steamship, so 
much less expensive than the ongoing building of 
continental railroads that it made of the Pacific a vast 
plain traders could skate across, toward the putative 
China market. Their longings also brought American 
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ships to Manila Bay (won ffom Spain in 1898), seen as 
the first important colonial way station in the quest for 
the treasures of the Rim. 

Somehow, back then, just as today, Japan was 
regarded as separate from the rest of the Rim— 
honorary Westerner, pearl of the Orient, good pupil (or 
bad pupil: Secretary of State Dean Acheson called it 
“the West’s obstreperous offspring”). “They are Asiat- 
ics, it is true, and therefore deficient,” declared the 
Edinburgh Review in 1852, “in that principle of develop- 
ment which is the leading characteristic of those 
ingenious and persevering European races... But 
amidst Asiatics,” the Review went on to say, “the 
Japanese stand supreme.” 

The steamships sailed toward Asian markets, but 
also toward a presumed earthly paradise that purport- 
edly housed occult knowledge unavailable to the 
rational Westerner. That this second theme persists 
today can be seen in the pages of The Economist, where 
an article on “The Pacific Idea” in the March 16, 1991, 
edition has as its subtitle, “There is a Better World.” 
The Pacific idea, the article announces, “is important 
for the mental well-being of the world,” because it 
stands for “belief in the survival of innocence.” The 
accompanying map centers the globe on tropical 
islands of the central and South Pacific (described in 
the article as “a village pond for the Seventh Fleet”), 
unwittingly placing Bikini at the epicenter—an island 
the United States rendered uninhabitable with H-bomb 
tests in the 1950s. Meanwhile the article speaks 
wistfully of Gauguin’s women, Melville’s lory-lory, and 
Marlon Brando’s Tahiti, and places the burden of 
exclusion from the Rim on the natives: “the places that 
people call Eden and Paradise can really become so, if 
only the Pacific islanders will heave themselves to their 
feet translation: get dynamic].” 

During the halcyon days of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance (1902-1922), Japan was a model of industrial 
efficiency for an England in incipient decline. As 
Phillip Lyttleton Gell remarked in 1904: “I shall turn 
Japanese for they at least can think, and be reticent! 
[Witness] their organization, their strategy, their virile 
qualities, their devotion and self-control. Above all, 
their national capacity for self-reliance, self-sacrifice, 
and their silence!’ 

The British weren’t saying such kind things about 
the Japanese by the 1930s, of course, and Japan’s 
militarists by that time had their eye on a different 
“Pacific Rim Community,” known to history as the 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Japan 





2Quoted in Jean-Pierre Lehmann, The Image of Japan: From 
Feudal Isolation to World Power, 1850-1905 (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1978), p. 46. 

3Quoted in Colin Holmes and A. H. Ion, “Bushido and the 
Samurai: Images in British Public Opinion, 1894-1914,” 
Modern Asian Studies, vol. 14, no. 2 (1980). 


emerged in the Western mind not as an enlightened 
pupil but as a nightmare. Still, Japan’s “old” empire in 
Northeast Asia was, from 1910 to 1931, the empire the 
United States and Britain wanted it to have. Even when 
Manchuria was colonized in 1931, Britain and the 
United States chose to do little about it, other than 
spout rhetoric about the “open door.” The reason for 
this was that Japan preserved a modified open door in 
Manchuria until 1941, and encouraged American and 
British investment—of which there was much more 
than is generally thought. Two years after the war 
ended, American planners again urged a modified 
restoration of Japan’s position in Northeast Asia. 

Dean Acheson and the State Department’s George 
Kennan masterminded this remaking of Japan in the 
world system, deciding to position Japan as an engine 
of the world economy, an American-defined “eco- 
nomic animal” shorn of its prewar military and politi- 
cal clout. Meanwhile the United States kept Japan in a 
defense dependency and shaped the flow of essential 
resources to the country, hoping to accumulate a 
diffuse leverage over all its policies and retain an 
outer-limit veto on Japan’s global orientation. Japan 
would also need an economic region “‘to its south,’ in 
Kennan’s words, and by 1949 Acheson had come up 
with an elegant rim metaphor to capture this restora- 
tion: a “great crescent” from Tokyo to Alexandria 
linking Japan with island Asia, around Singapore, and 
through the Indian Ocean to the oil of the Persian Gulf. 
It was this “crescent” that lay behind Acheson’s famed 
“defense perimeter” speech in January 1950. This 
redefinition of Japan’s role was hammered out as the 
cold war was emerging, and it deepened as Japan 
benefited from America’s wars to lock in an Asian 
hinterland in Korea and Vietnam. 

During this era, which ran from Presidents Harry 
Truman through Lyndon Johnson, Japan was a dutiful 
American parmer, and the partner was tickled by 
Japan’s economic success. In the 1960s, however, as 
America’s capacity to unilaterally manage the global 
system declined, a new duality afflicted the relation- 
ship: Japan should do well—but not so well that it 
hurt American interests. President Richard Nixon was 
again the agent of change, with his neomercantilist 
“New Economic Policy” announced on vJ Day in 
1971. American thinking about Japan remains firmly 
within that duality today, reflected by policymakers’ 
inability to do more than oscillate between free trade 
and protectionism, admiration for Japan’s success, and 
alarm at its prowess. 

Japan has been thriving in the hegemonic net for 90 
years, but nonetheless “emerges” in the Westem 
mind—leaps from the wings to center stage, in Nietz- 
sche’s phrase—at three critical and incommensurable 
points: at the turn of the century, when it was an 
industrial marvel (at least in British eyes); during the 
world depression of the 1930s, when it was an 


industrial monster (again in British eyes); and in the 
1980s, when it was a marvel to American international- 
ists and a monster to American protectionists. The 
Four Tigers, Three or Four Tiger Cubs, and all the other 
developing Asian nations tread this same path, encour- 
aged to do well, but not so well that they threaten the 
United States, because in that case the tropes reverse 


and the Asian states move from miracle to menace,. 


from market-driven dynamo to crypto-fascist upstart. 
The point is that there has been no fundamental 
reversal of relationships, no torches have been passed, 
and no such transition is likely for the near term. Thus 
the American Century has some time left to run. 

In the near term of the next couple of decades I 
would hazard the guess that the world system will have 
three nodal points, centered in New York, Tokyo, and 
Berlin, and a core point of hegemony, headquartered in 
Washington. New York will have a tendency to connect 
with Europe, and Los Angeles with East Asia, and 
Washington will attempt to manage a trilateral condo- 
minium among the three nodes, while cooperating 
with industrial powers of the second rank (France, 
England, Italy) with annual gross national products of 
argund $1 trillion. In other words, this is the eve not of 
a regionalization of the world economy but of a period 
of prolonged North-North cooperation propelled by a 
historic “peace interest” on the part of internationalist 
finance and the modal capitalist organization of our 
era, the transnational corporation. 


ALONG WAY FROM COMMUNITY 

The Pacific Century is not here yet, and the Pacific 
Rim is neither a self-contained region nor a community 
but just a rim—peripheral and semiperipheral societ- 
ies oriented toward Tokyo and the American market. 
Consumer purchasing power is still lower than in 
Western Europe or the United States (though rising 
rapidly in South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore), and its 
lower labor costs still orient the region toward assem- 
bly and finishing work using Japanese, American, or 
Korean technology. It is still a region under dual 
economic hegemony, held together by a unilateral 
American security network. 

From the mid-1980s, it is true, Japan deepened its 
influence in Asia, both northeast and southeast. Its 
direct investment in the region grew sixfold from 1985 
to 1991, trade with Taiwan tripled over the same 
period, and its manufactured imports from the region 
as a whole more than doubled from 1985 to 1988 (in 
spite of the pundits who argue that the Japanese 
economy is basically closed). The Pacific region inclu- 
sive of Northeast Asia, the ASEAN countries, and 
Australia will, according to current projections, have a 
combined GNP of $7.2 trillion by the year 2000, 
surpassing that of the European Union. The number of 
effective consumers will be about 330 million, as large 
a market as the EU though not as affluent. 
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This is grist for the mill of those who detect a 
developing tendency toward regional economic blocs. 
But an Asia Pacific bloc is unlikely short of a major 
world depression. What is much more likely is a 
regime of cooperation and free trade linking Europe 
with the Far East and the Americas, with the three great 
regional markets underpinning and stabilizing capital- 
ist rivalry in the world system and encouraging interde- 
pendence rather than go-it-alone strategies that would 
be deleterious to all. 

The Pacific community, as has been indicated, is 
really not much of a community. Compared with the 
European version, East Asia lacks the intense horizon- 
tal contact or the expected multilateral institutions. 
Much has been made of the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation forum, founded in 1989, but this remains 
a weak assemblage of 15 countries that do not interact 
with each other well or often. Malaysia’s preferred 
option of an exclusively Asian regional economic group 
generates a lot of heat and attention, but it is much less 
advanced even than APEC. ASEAN is still a loose collec- 
tion of smaller countries in Southeast Asia. There is no 
equivalent of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, but if something transpires it will most likely be 
an enlargement of NAFTA to include selected Pacific Rim 
economies. It is right to say, as Richard K. Betts does in 
the winter 1993-1994 issue of International Security, 
that the Asian “web of interdependence” is weak. 

The main organization connecting the region is still 
the private business firm. There is nothing like the 
European Customs Union or the European Parliament 
or the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, though there was some movement in the latter 
part of last year toward creating a cScE-like forum. 
Travel is no longer restricted for businessmen travers- 
ing the region, but it is for ordinary citizens wishing to 
go from Taiwan or South Korea to China, let alone 
South Korea to North Korea or vice versa. Even the 
common cultural background presumed to have been 
provided by Confucianism does not create ties be- 
tween, say, Korea and Japan or Japan and China. The 
lingering animosities of colonialism and war, com- 
bined with the dominance of American mass culture, 
tend to override this heritage. 

Apart from the momentum of economic develop- 
ment, it is the United States that drives the countries of 
the region together (or keeps them apart, as with North 
and South Korea). We may say it is still the United 
States that drives the region itself. The ultimate logic of 
Washington’s position resides in Japan being for the 
United States today what the United States was for 
Britain in the 1920s: the emergent financial and 
technological center, but a long way yet from assuming 
hegemonic responsibilities. As the Persian Gulf War 
demonstrated in 1991 and other crises have demon- 
strated since, Japan (and Germany) will be content for 
some time to let Washington shoulder these responsi- 
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bilities—why take on an expensive security role when 
the United States is willing to, and in the absence of 
major threats from Russia or anywhere else? 

But simply because American hegemony has defined 
the region since 1945 does not mean it will continue to 
do so indefinitely. Many American analysts see an 
impending shift in the balance of power in East Asia, 
which almost all of them lament—because they are 
Americans. An ineffable triumphalism affects almost 
everyone in America, beginning with superficial judg- 
ments about how the cold war was won and what it 
means for an American liberalism now said to be the 
solution to all problems worldwide. In many ways the 
cold war ended in East Asia a generation ago (except 
for Korea), and tendencies already well under way for 
decades have merely deepened in the 1990s. But that 
does not guard against American smugness with regard 
to this region, either. 

This is evident in Richard Betts’s condescending 
question, “So should we want China to get rich or 
not?” and his frank recommendation that Americans 
continue serving as “voluntary Hessians” for Japan for 
as long as possible, since the only alternative is for 
Tokyo to “start spending blood as well as its treasure to 
support international order,” at which time Japan “will 
justifiably become interested in much more control 
over that order.” Better Americans police the world 
and let Japan remain what Betts terms “a unidimen- 
sional superpower”; otherwise, Betts warns, mixing 
metaphors, “a truncated End of History in East Asia 
could be destabilizing rather than pacifying.”’ Stability 
is equated with a revived American hegemony. The 
pièce de resistance, though, is Betts assertion that “a 
China, Japan, or Russian that grows strong enough to 
overturn a regional balance of power would necessarily 
also be a global power that would reestablish bipolarity 
on the highest level” —so no matter which of the three 
gained power commensurate with the United States, it 
would be America’s enemy. 

Samuel Huntington characteristically tops Betts in 
claiming that continued American hegemony is not 
merely in America’s interests but also the world’s: “no 
other country can make comparable contributions to 
international order and stability.” Japan, however, is 
not to be trusted, because it unremittingly pursues 
“economic warfare” against the rest of the globe and is 
already dangerously close to hegemonic predomi- 
nance.* Yet Huntington’s argument is looking like 
yesterday’s porridge. If in the recent past most Ameri- 
can pundits focused on Japan as the rising power— 
even on “the coming war with Japan’”’—many now 
regard China as more threatening. Betts again: “The 
state most likely over time to disturb equilibrium in the 
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4Samuel Huntington, “Why International Primacy Mat- 
ters,” International Security, vol. 17, no. 4 (Spring 1993). 


region—and the world—is China.” Betts seems to 
think that if current projections hold up, China will 
not only soon be rich but will be “the clear hegemonic 
power in the region.” 

Has something momentous happened in East Asian 
security? Is Betts correct in saying that “the [East 
Asian] balance of power. . .is up for grabs”? Looking 
solely at defense budgets to gauge changes after the 
cold war, Japan would seem to be the most menacing 
state in East Asia, since its spending in this category 
increased by more than 38 percent between 1990 and 
1993. But that figure ignores the trend over the past 25 
years, with Japan consistently spending less than 1 
percent of GNP on defense, while West Germany 
hovered at around 3 percent and the United States at 
around 6 percent; it also ignores Japan’s continuing 
inability to agree on a post-cold war defense strategy. 
Furthermore, by the same measure “renegade” North 
Korea is the least menacing state in the region, since its 
military spending fell more than 58 percent over the 
same period. The security experts seem able only to 
come up with arguments justifying more of the same in 
East Asia, as if evidence counted little and the end of 
the cold war and collapse of the Soviet bloc were 
essentially irrelevant to the security of the region. 


WHAT IF THEY HAD A PACIFIC CENTURY 
AND NOBODY SHOWED UP? 

We are left, 1 think, with but one grand event 
encapsulated by the terms “Pacific Century” and 
“Pacific Rim,” and that is the rise of Japan. Japan is the 
only true new arrival in the past century among the 
ranks of the advanced industrial core, given a drasti- 
cally deindustrialized Russia and a still developing 
China. (South Korea and Taiwan may soon approach 
Spain in per capita GNP, but will not go much beyond 
that in the near term.) Japan is also the only non- 
Western country there. If it does not wish to be, and 


- cannot right now serve as, the lodestone for an 


autonomous non-Western reorganization of the region, 
one day it might. If and when that happens, an old 
soldier and charter Pacific Rimster, General Douglas 
MacArthur, Japan’s benign American emperor, will 
have been right. In an address in Seattle in 1951, 
MacArthur opined: 


Our economic frontier now embraces the trade 
potentialities of Asia itself; for with the gradual 
rotation of the epicenter of world trade back to 
the Far East whence it started many centuries ago, 
the next thousand years will find the main 
problem the raising of the sub-normal standards 
of life of its more than a billion people. 


It is a classic piece of Rimspeak. In the meantime, 
enjoy the American Century while it lasts—you’ve got 
until 2040. 





“The prospects for Japan and the United States appear more balanced today than: five 
years ago, and rapid growth has boosted China and ASEAN into the ranks of major trading 
powers. India and Indochina may not be far behind. Thus a bloc centered around either 
Japan or the United States no longer appears attractive. But this has also complicated 


| 

| prospects for regionwide cooperation.” 
s t 
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Trading with the Dynamos: Fast Asian 
Interdependence and American Interests 


BY PETER A. PETRI 


ust after World War Il, many viewed East Asia as a 

burden to the United States: poverty and high 

population densities threatened to tum the region, 
at best, into a steady drain on American resources, or at 
worst, into a vast communist challenge to the West. 
Today East Asia is America’s biggest competitor and 
possibly the engine that could pull it and other 
Western economies from their recent malaise. Ameri- 
ca’s trade with East Asia now amounts to half again as 
much as its trade with Europe, and 40 percent of the 
increase in world demand for imports (excluding the 
United States) over the next decade is likely to originate 
in East Asia.! 

In the meantime, trade within East Asia has rapidly 
expanded, from $116 billion to $353 billion between 
1985 and 1992. American investments in the region, 
although continuing to rise, are overshadowed by East 
Asia’s investment in itself, with capital coming from 
Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, and other 


nations in the region. Foreign aid from Washington is | 


dwarfed by assistance from Tokyo, and ‘the United 
States finds itself making more concessions in its Asian 
trade diplomacy. The region’s growing importance 
juxtaposed with its increased self-sufficiency and confi- 
dence raises intriguing questions about future eco- 
nomic policy in the Pacific. 





PETER A. Perri is Carl Shapiro Professor of International 
Finance and dean of the Graduate School of International 
Economics and Finance at Brandeis University. His recent 
publications include East Asia’s Trade and Investment: Re- 
gional and Global Gains from Liberalization (Washington: 
World Bank, 1994), which was coauthored with Ramgopal 
Agarwala and Vinod Thomas. 





\Fast Asia” refers to China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan, and 
Thailand. The Pacific Rim includes, along with East Asia, 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand. 


A major worry is that the region will develop into an 
exclusionist economic bloc, on the scale of Europe and 
possibly following European protectionist policies. So 
far there is little evidence of this. East Asia has been 
and continues to be a trading bloc in the limited sense 
that its trade is more regionally concentrated than 
would be the case under randomly distributed trade 
patterns. But despite the recent intensification of 
economic relationships within the region, East Asia 
was much more interdependent during most of the 
twentieth century than it is today. Moreover, current 
trends in the direction of regionalism are a product of 
market forces rather than exclusionist policies. 

Another worry is that the United States will not get 
its share of benefits from East Asian dynamism, even if 
there is no regional bloc keeping other nations out. 
During much of the postwar period East Asia’s eco- 
nomic linkages shifted toward the United States and 
away from regional parmers. But since 1985—when 
East Asian markets became especially attractive to 
American producers —trends have been favoring ties 
among the countries of the region. The United States 
can no longer count on an automatic pilot to keep it 
engaged in East Asian development. 


THE BEATEN PATH 


‘407 


But does it really matter whether East Asian regional 
ties or United States ties with East Asia become more 
or less intense? Vigorous international linkages are 
important (though not all-important) for growth, but 
economic analysis of the gains from trade usually 
focuses on product composition, not partner composi- 
tion. History and geography typically are the most 
important determinants of a country’s trade partners, 
because it takes time and sustained personal contacts 
to accumulate the experience necessary to do business 
abroad. In the usual analysis there is little reason to 
interfere with these market forces. 

Regional relationships can gather momentum over 
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time. As a partnership matures, countries undertake 
investments and policy changes that further facilitate 
trade—building transport links, for example, or stabi- 
lizing exchange rates. Support functions also develop, 
including networks of knowledgeable experts and 
institutions that enforce contracts, finance transac- 
tions, or hedge currency risks. Trade creates these and 
other social benefits beyond the private gains of those 
engaging in the trade. All this helps foster a tendency 
toward “path dependence”: modest initial contacts, 
perhaps due to historical accident, are amplified and 
perpetuated by various reinforcing mechanisms. Thus 
current East Asian trade patterns still reflect the 
influence of events more than a century ago. 

At any given time the partners a country inherits may 
not be the “right” ones—those with especially dy- 
namic markets or complementary economies. Overcom- 
ing the inertia of history can be a long and difficult 
process, but a case can often be made for purposefully 
turning a country’s attention to new desirable markets. 
This is the logic for United States engagement in the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) conference, 
and for initiatives such as the Commerce Department 
proposal for integrated trade promotion centers in 
emerging markets. 

Since World War II, powerful political and eco- 
nomic forces have helped maintain close economic ties 
between the United States and East Asia. But the end of 
the cold war has weakened the political leverage of the 
United States, and the region’s businesses are increas- 
ingly turning their attention to their own markets. To 
sustain its role in East Asia, the United States may have 
to actively promote regional ties. Referring to the 
priority the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) was given over Asian initiatives, Robert 
Lawrence asked in the November/December 1992 
issue of Economic Insights: “Why would the United 
States follow a policy in which it gained access to Latin 
America while leaving Asia—the world’s most dynamic 
region—to Japan?” 


ORIGINS OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

‘Although there is evidence of long-distance East 
Asian trade more than 2,000 years ago, trade dramati- 
cally accelerated under European imperialism in the 
nineteenth century. The British insisted on most 
favored nation treaties in their Asian trade—guarantee- 
ing access to other foreign traders—and so paved the 
way for “cooperative” imperialism with France, the 
United States, and eventually Russia, Prussia, Portugal, 
Denmark, Holland, Spain, Belgium, and Italy. 





2This figure is from Peter A. Petri, “The East Asian Trading 
Bloc: An Analytical History,” in Jeffrey Frankel and Miles 
Kahler, eds., Regionalism and Rivalry (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993). 


The great ports of the imperialist period—Hong 
Kong, Manila, Shanghai, and Singapore—not only 
managed trade with Europe but also coordinated the 
economic activities of a vast region stretching from 
India to Japan. By 1913, 42 percent of East Asian trade 
was intraregional, as compared to 44 percent today. 
That year, for example, 70 percent of Thailand’s trade 
went through Singapore, with Thai rice sent on to 
China and Japan in exchange for textiles from India 
and England. 

East Asian interdependence increased under Japan’s 
growing influence. At the tum of this century Japan 
opened treaty ports of its own and gained control of 
Taiwan, Korea, parts of Sakhalin Island, and much of 
Manchuria. It made significant infrastructural invest- 
ments and Japanese companies such as Nissan gradu- 
ally replaced Westem ones such as Anglo-Dutch 
Petroleum, Standard Oil, Siemens, and Skoda. These 
investments established a wide range of complementa- 
tities with Japan—for example, Manchuria was to 
supply basic materials including coal, iron and steel, 
electricity, and synthetic oil, as well as rolling stock 
and ships, to Japan in exchange for machinery. 

Meanwhile Japanese exports made inroads through- 
out East Asia. By the early 1930s Japan had displaced 
the Netherlands as the Dutch East Indies’ largest trade 
partner and captured significant markets in Malaya at 
the expense of England. Burgeoning Japanese trade led 
to conflicts—with India, the Dutch East Indies, Canada, 
and others—as well as trade wars and boycotts. Then, 
as war approached, Prime Minister Konoe Fumimaro 
announced a ‘“‘co-prosperity” zone linking China, 
Japan, and Manchuria, and the Showa Research Insti- 
tute in Tokyo developed an extensive plan for an East 
Asian Economic Bloc. Soon after came the infamous 
“Greater East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere.” These 
plans were never fully implemented (aside from the 
wartime acquisition of raw materials) because war soon 
made the sealanes unsafe for commercial transport. 

World War II thoroughly disrupted trade. Physical 
destruction, civil wars, and insurrections diminished 
East Asia’s economic capacity and shifted trade toward 
the United States. To: halt the downward spiral the 
United States tried to help Japan take up its former role 
as the mainspring of the Far Eastern economy. 

The intraregional bias of East Asian trade, however, 
sharply diminished over the next 40 years. The table on 
page 408 traces the evolution of the trade bias index of 
intra—East Asian trade—a measure that summarizes 
the region’s propensity to import from regional part- 
ners relative to other partners.” This index was virtually 
unchanged during World War II but fell steadily 
thereafter. An important reason was the liberalization 
of the global economy, spurred by the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which helped open 
markets for East Asian products worldwide. Another 
was the improved reputation and acceptance of East 


Asian products throughout the West. And finally, the 
United States, for political reasons, provided East Asia 
with a large and unusually hospitable market. 


NEW ON THE BLOC? 

The decline of East Asia’s intraregional trading bias 
apparently ended in the mid-1980s. The upturn since 
then has been small, but stands in sharp contrast with 
previous trends.> One reason for the turnaround was 
the sharp appreciation of the yen, which made East 
Asian manufacturers competitive in a wide range of 
industries previously controlled by Japan. The disper- 
sion of manufacturing throughout East Asia created 
new interdependencies between the region’s more 
advanced economies and the next tier of industrializing 
countries. 

Another reason was the boom in regional direct 
investment. In the presence of high tariffs and other 
trade barriers, foreign direct investment tends to dis- 
place international trade with local production. The 
investments of the 1980s, however, typically were 
motivated by currency changes (the appreciation of the 
yen and the currencies of the older newly industrializ- 
ing countries) and policy measures that opened econo- 
mies; these made it easier to transfer inputs and 
outputs across borders in East Asia. Many regional 
firms adopted international production strategies. In- 
stead of displacing trade, the resulting investments 
contributed to intensified regional linkages. 

The first phase of the boom involved large invest- 
ments from Japan in the members of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN: Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Brunei, Malaysia, and Thailand). 
Toyota, for example, decided to produce an automo- 
bile whose components would be allocated to the 
ASEAN country with the most suitable resources and 
suppliers. Later China also became a major destina- 
tion, and the source of funds broadened to include 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan, South Korea, and 
others (China alone received $111 billion in foreign 
investment commitments in 1993). 

The “trade-investment nexus” of the 1980s— 
positive feedbacks among trade liberalization, invest- 
ment, and trade—encouraged a great deal of regional 
specialization, integration, and trade. Having decentral- 
ized production, companies had to export to reach 
markets, including those in their home countries. And 
since the new foreign investments were often tied to 
technologies developed in the home countries, they 
created large new flows of parts and machinery. In 
effect, the improved climate for investment spurred 
trade and interdependence. 





>The increase in intraregional bias is partly due to the 
explosive growth of trade among China, Hong Kong, and 
Taiwan, but it is observable even if that trade is excluded. 
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GROWING REGIONAL COOPERATION 

By the late 1980s these changes had undermined the 
traditional assumptions of the regional trading system. 
Access to markets in the United States became uncer- 
tain, both because of the depreciation of the dollar and 
contentious trade policy. East Asian markets became 
the most profitable and the fastest growing. These 
transformations led to new modes of subregional 
cooperation, intense disputes across the Pacific, and a 
search for new, more effective multilateral institutions. 

The most durable policy innovations emerged in 
subregional cooperation. East Asian governments found 
new ways to link complementary production centers 
that are near each other but in different countries by 
relaxing national trade barriers and adopting coordi- 
nated programs for developing transportation and 
other infrastructure. The most effective examples are 
the Shenzhen Free Trade Zone, which bridges China’s 
Guangdong province and Hong Kong; the “growth 
triangle” linking Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia; 
and the Xiamen Special Economic Zone, which em- 
braces China’s Fujian province and Taiwan. Several 
new proposals are now moving toward implementation 
in Northeast and Southeast Asia. Growth triangles fit 
the region’s pragmatic approach to policy, since they 
do not require complicated, abstract agreements and 
can be implemented across diverse economic struc- 
tures—notably with formerly socialist states. 

There has also been surprising progress toward an 
ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA). The Southeast Asian 
countries of the association had adopted a limited 
preferential trade arrangement that became effective in 
1977, but the AFTA agreements of February 1992 
represented a far more ambitious attempt at integra- 
tion. Some tariffs have been already reduced, and most 
internal barriers are scheduled to be eliminated over 15 
years. The problem is that AFTA’s internal trade is small 
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and the similarity of its economies (Brunei and Sin- 
gapore aside) limits the scope of potential benefits and 
may even make it hard to put the agreements into 
action. 

In contrast to these efforts, the search for regionwide 
institutions has proved divisive, crystallizing in a 
competition between the Pacific-wide APEC and an East 
Asian Economic Group (EAEG, since recast as the East 
Asian Economic Caucus). Formally established in 
1989, aPEC—the logical outgrowth of years of private 
contacts through various Pacific trade and develop- 
ment organizations—was clearly a response to the 
uncertainties of the late 1980s. But APEC began without 
an explicit agenda, and agreed only to hold annual 
ministerial meetings and pursue joint studies. 

Within a year of its founding, the forum met its first 
major challenge, in the form of Malaysian Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad’s proposal for an EAEG. 
The membership of this group—essentially the original 
APEC minus its English-speaking member countries 
(the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land)—suggested an alliance of East Asian states 
centered on Japan. At the time, the Japanese economy 
was booming while the United States economy was in 
recession; many Fast Asian observers extrapolated 
these differences into long-term trends and argued for 
closer ties with Japan. 

Proponents of the new group presented it as a 
defensive reaction to blocs emerging in the Western 
Hemisphere and Europe, and to the slow progress of 
the Uruguay Round of world trade talks sponsored by 
GATT. The United States was strongly opposed, and 
exerted pressure on East Asian governments to remain 
cool to the plan. It also counterattacked by proposing 
to extend NAFTA to include East Asian countries— 
Australia, Singapore, and Taiwan were among the first 


mentioned—as a competing bloc penetrating into East 
Asia. 

Neither APEC nor the EAEG presented operational 
programs for economic integration, but many people 
took the choice between them seriously. For example, 
echoing the ideas of the economics of path depen- 
dence, a key architect of the Bush administration’s Asia 
policy argued forcefully for APEC by noting that “when 
the American West was settled in the 19th century, the 
location of railroads and telegraph lines established 
patterns of migration, investment, growth and influ- 
ence. Similarly, the type of telecommunications sys- 
tems, the air routes, the languages spoken, where 
students go to school, and other such decisions today 
will determine the United States-trans—Pacific engage- 
ment of tomorrow.’”* 

In the end, Mahathir’s proposal did not have the 
votes. Japan was fundamentally ambivalent; though 
undoubtedly tempted by the opportunity to establish 
an advantaged position in East Asia’s dynamic mar- 
kets, it was still heavily committed to transpacific 
trade. In private, some Japanese leaders expressed 
interest, but publicly Japan was opposed. Several other 
East Asian countries (including Korea, Taiwan, gnd 
China) also felt they could not risk alienating the 
United States. Even Malaysia’s ASEAN partners were 
troubled by Malaysia’s confrontational leadership. Un- 
der pressure from his Southeast Asian colleagues, 
Mahathir recast his proposed group as an informal, 
consultative East Asian Economic Caucus (EAEC) that 
could operate within APEC. 


ASIA AND AMERICA 

While United States pressure helped keep Ma- 
hathir’s East Asian vision in check, APEC gathered 
momentum. At its 1991 ministerial meeting the group 
established a modest secretariat and expanded its 
agenda; at least one working group was commissioned 
to explore long-term opportunities for trade liberaliza- 
tion. Most important, United States President Bill 
Clinton—as the leader of the government hosting the 
group’s 1993 meeting in Seattle—sharply raised APEC’s 
profile by inviting the heads of state to the Seattle 
meeting. Except for Mahathir, upset over Washington’s 
opposition to the EAEG, all attended. 

In preparation for Seattle, an Eminent Persons’ 
Group was commissioned to develop a medium-term 
vision for APEC. The members of this panel, although 
not government officials, had significant policy experi- 
ence and close government contacts. Their report, 
published in October 1993, suggested several impor- 
tant technical steps for facilitating trade and invest- 





4Robert B. Zoellick, “Blueprint for a New Age,” Interna- 
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1993), pp. 42-44. 


ment, but its most important recommendation called 
for a commitment to “free trade in the region” by as 
- early as the year 2000. Although never explicitly saying 
so, the report argued for agreements that would 
discriminate against nonmembers so as to “ratchet 
up” the process of global liberalization. APEC would 
proceed by reaching new regional agreements and then 
put “its own agreements on the global agenda for 
multilateral adoption.” 

The report stirred controversy, with some charging 
that the United States was trying to force APEC to 
consider a much tighter regional relationship than 
others were prepared to accept. Objections were also 
raised about the speed of the proposed liberalization, 
its discriminatory character, and its potential scope— 
particularly in the harmonization of policies along the 
lines of the European model. In Seattle, participants 
boiled the issue down to the meaning of the word 
“community,” with China proposing the now famous 
compromise that the word be included as the equiva- 
lent of the Chinese word for “family”: or “relations,” 
rather than the more formal concept associated with 
the European Community. 

the eminent persons were asked to refine their 
report for the November 1994 meeting of the heads of 
state in Indonesia. Discussion now focused on whether 
or not formal trade negotiations should be proposed, 
and on resolving differences on discriminatory versus 
most favored nation approaches. Many so-called “con- 
ditional MFN” formulations were explored, including 
extending benefits initially on a most favored nation 
basis and then withdrawing them if reciprocal conces- 
sions did not materialize. The new recommendations 
strike various compromises: a time horizon is now 
explicitly mentioned, but it is further in the future 
(2020) than any considered before, and the issue of 
preferential or most favored nation application is left to 
each member. 

Indonesian President Suharto’s interest in the suc- 
cess of the November meeting will probably ensure 
that some sort of liberalization charter is adopted. The 
buildup makes it clear that some East Asian govem- 
ments remain reluctant to negotiate in APEC, and prefer 
less ambitious confidence-building measures (in such 
areas as investment rules, technology transfer, and so 
on). In the United States, however, pressure is building 
to deliver more. As the influential Senator Frank 
Murkowski (R-Alaska) has written, “apec has been a 
venue of dialogue, rather than a forum for action. This 
must change. .. The United States should lead APEC 
toward concrete arrangements that guarantee market 
access in all industries and for all countries.” 

The fortunes of APEC and the EAEC have in 1993, as 
APEC was building up steam, generally moved in 
opposite directions: the proposal for the EAEC became 
dormant. This summer the United States reciprocated 
by quietly backing away from the expansion of NAFTA 
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into Asia: no Asian countries were listed as possible 
negotiating partners for talks on eventual membership. 
But as controversy over APEC again begins to chum, the 
notion of subregional arrangements shows signs of ` 
reviving. Japan and China have apparently signaled a 
more open attitude, arguing that the EAEC is now 
consistent with APEC. The dance goes on, with the 
threat of an East Asian negotiating group continuing to 
restrain efforts to add teeth to a Pacific-wide process. 

Although arec is, if anything, a Japanese or Austra- 
lian idea (depending on how far back one goes in 
assigning credit for pan-Pacific liberalization), United 
States leadership has been critical in its recent history. 
Clinton’s decision to invite the group’s heads of state 
to Seattle shifted APEC into high gear, and Fred 
Bergsten’s chairmanship of the Eminent Persons Group 
was responsible for the panel’s ambitious recommenda- 
tions. At the same time, American leadership has been 
resented by some, and the United States has been 
accused of manipulating APEC in pursuit of its own 
objectives without taking sufficient account of Asian 
positions. 

Thus the leadership provided by the United States 
has had some harmful side effects, including the view 
that there are divergent “United States” and “Asian” 
positions on APEC. In fact, United States interests in 
more open Asian markets and strong transpacific 
linkages are shared by many East Asian parmers— 
especially South Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan—and 
some of them have even expressed interest in joining 
NAFTA. The goal of serious, long-term cooperation is 
also shared by many leaders, including Indonesia’s 
Suharto, who wanted the November 1994 meetings to 
become a historic milestone in regionwide liberaliza- 
tion. Yet these stands do not have a high profile in the 
public dialogue. The cause of Asian Pacific economic 
cooperation might have been more effectively advanced 
had the United States “led from behind,” or at least in 
concert with Asian partners. 


THE QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 

Since 1985, East Asian trade, investment, and aid 
flows have risen sharply and become increasingly 
regionally oriented. Many nations, including the United 
States, have sought to intensify their ties with this 
dynamic regional economy. They believe—with sup- 
port from history and economic theory—that future 
economic linkages will be shaped by government 
policies that affect how much businesses invest today 
in regional relationships. 

The policy initiatives that first emerged in response 
to the transformations of the 1980s appeared to 
threaten a fragmentation of the Pacific economy into 
two or more competing blocs. At the time, many 
experts argued that the Pacific must remain committed 
to “open regionalism” (nondiscriminatory regional 
liberalization), which would allow companies to con- 
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tinue to develop internatiénal production strategies 
without fear of being excluded from some future 
subregional trading area. ; 

The environment now favors such an open ap- 
proach. Apec has momentum; its summit meetings are 
likely to continue for some time. The Eminent Persons 
Group has forged a surprisingly ambitious agenda for 
regional liberalization, largely along most favored na- 
tion lines. Some of the paths leading to exclusive 
regional groupings have been avoided, and there is 
hope for broad agreement on a multilateral—though 
probably slow—integration effort. 

The growing multipolarity of the Pacific economy 
helps explain the ascendancy of multilateral solutions. 
The prospects for Japan and the United States appear 
more balanced today than five years ago, and rapid 
growth has boosted China and ASEAN into the ranks of 
major trading powers. India and Indochina may not be 
far behind. Thus a bloc centered around either Japan or 
the United States no longer appears attractive. But this 
has also complicated prospects for regionwide coopera- 


tion. Initiatives at various levels—focused on special 
economic zones or subsets of countries—are bound to 
compete for attention with regionwide institutions. 
The issue of regional leadership remains problem- 
atic. The United States has played an important role in 
developing a vision for APEC, but in the process 
alienated some Asian partners and allowed an East- 
West division to emerge. A more collegial approach, 
consistent with Asia’s collaborative style, might be 
worth the price of slower progress. This would require 
the United States to compromise short-term goals, to 
slow the evolution of APEC into a negotiating body, and 
to distribute credit broadly for the forum’s accomplish- 
ments. In return, one hopes that other regional powers 
would recognize APEC’s important contributions to 
political and economic stability, and subordinate their 
short-term interests to making it work. The Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum is the first major interna- 
tional institution of the postcommunist era, and its 
development requires new modes of international 
cooperation and leadership. a 





The “New Authoritarianism” in East Asia 


BY MEREDITH WOoo-CUMINGS 


institutions. At a public forum afterward I gave a 

brief talk on the Asian Development Bank, but the 
audience seemed less interested in this low-profile 
bank based in Manila than they were in the scandal of 
the month—namely, the imminent caning of Michael 
Fay in Singapore. Most of the questions I fielded 
concerned the incident, and like most callers to 
American radio talk shows, the audience in Tokyo 
cheerfully supported the Singaporean resolve to cane 
the American teenager for his alleged vandalism. It 
seemed the world had suddenly discovered draconian 
politics in the Shining City in the Pacific, and liked it. 

Political discipline and economic performance have 
always gone hand in hand in East Asia. For most of the 
past three decades Japan and the “Four Tigers” (South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore) experi- 
enced rapid economic growth under either one-man or 
one-party rule, with colonial Hong Kong not even 
permitted to exercise the right of self-determination. 

In the last few years much has changed: the military 
has turned over the government to civilians in South 
Korea, and the dominant parties are allowing for 
greater electoral competition in Taiwan and Singapore— 
even the redoubtable Liberal Democratic Party in Japan 
briefly suffered the humiliation of being the opposi- 
tion. Yet the East Asian nations remain profoundly 
conservative, distrustful of changes that purport.to do 
away with the political formula that has served them 
` well in the race to get rich. Moreover, the increasingly 
confident elites of the region do not appreciate hector- 
ing by the United States about the shortcomings of 


[i April I was in Tokyo for a conference on regional 
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their political system, not to mention chastisement of 
their venerable culture. 

Hence the authorities in Singapore proceeded to 
give the American youth the promised whipping. 
Meanwhile the leadership in Beijing, with the conniv- 
ance of the American business establishment, mocked 
the China policy of President Bill Clinton’s administra- 
tion, taking the steam out of Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher’s human rights crusade this spring. 


TAILORING THE AUTHORITARIANS’ NEW CLOTHES 

In the heyday of Pax Americana, when American 
parochialism worked as well as universalism and the 
reigning social science idea was modernization theory, 
scholars and policymakers believed in the redemption 
and ultimate democratization of the heathens. Authori- 
tarianism in East Asia was seen as an aberration, soon 
to be eclipsed by liberalism. Not so today. In the 
summer 1993 issue of Foreign Affairs, Harvard profes- 
sor Samuel P. Huntington presented a stylized version 
of the global divide after the cold war that emphasized 
the remarkable persistence of cultural and civilizational 
boundaries. He singled out “Confucian civilization,” 
along with Islamic civilization, as the most resistant to 
the Western perspective and hence a threat in the next 
phase of global politics. (He threw China and North 
Korea into the Confucian camp, but not Japan—an 
interesting departure that would not occur to any East 
Asian specialist.) Leaders in Beijing could not have 
been pleased that America’s premier strategic thinker 
portrayed China as the next evil empire. But the 


"argument on civilizational autonomy would be to their 
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liking, if only to justify their human rights record. 

The Chinese have not shrunk from proclaiming that 
Singapore-style authoritarianism as their formula for 
political and ideological stability while carrying out 
paramount leader Deng Xiaoping’s economic reform 
program, since Communism would not serve the 
purpose. Their preferred term is “New Authoritarian- 
ism,” connoting both continuity and change, the 
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former occurring in the political and the latter in the 
economic realm—a political means of holding all other 
things “equal” while pursuing economic growth. 

The new authoritarianism presupposes an older 
version. Latin Americanists equate the old authoritari- 
anism with the caudillo or oligarchic politics character- 
istic of economies that relied on the export of primary 
commodities, or with the populist regimes that wanted 
to foster a self-reliant, indigenous industrial base—the 
Peronistas being the classic example. The new authori- 
tarianism, according to the Argentine political scientist 
Guillermo O’Donnell, developed to provide stability in 
the transition from self-reliance to an export-led sys- 
tem, holding together the rapidly developing, outward- 
looking, capitalist economy, with transnational actors 
and technocrats as administrative linchpins. 

Deng presumably had in mind a similiar combina- 
tion of continuity and change. Old authoritarianism in 
China would refer to the inward-looking, state-centric 
economic development Mao Zedong pursued. New 
authoritarianism, Chinese style, would correspond to 
the state-centrism of an outward-looking and coastal- 
oriented economy, with emphasis on light industrial 
exports, market reforms, and reliance on the private 
sector. 

Tracing this political trajectory in the newly industri- 
alized economies of East Asia is perhaps problematic, 
but if the Chinese emulated anything it was not the 
bureaucratic authoritarianism of the militarists in Latin 
America but the strong states of South Korea and 
Taiwan, and the industrial might of Japan. Openly 
emulating Japan is difficult for anyone to do in postwar 
Asia, however, which is why the Beijing leadership has 
made Singapore the shining example of “New Authori- 
tarianism” and its presumed economic payoffs. 

If the political economy of the People’s Republic 
before 1978 was based on the predictability of political 
and economic outcomes (repression combined with 
state planning), and if Western liberal democracy rests 
on the predictability of procedures (rule of law, a 
formal constitution, regular elections, and so on) but 
not the outcomes of politics and markets, then the new. 
authoritarianism seems to offer a way to have one’s 
cake and eat it too. Political predictability reins in the 
anarchic behavior of both the market and the polity, 
through state intervention in the market and political 
behavior, but it does not become a Stalinist smothering 
of market and polity. This approach is said to be 
workable because it appears to have worked already in 
the “mirror of the future” for China: Japan, Taiwan, 
Singapore, and South Korea. 





1See Kent Calder and Roy Hofheinz, Jr., The Eastasia Edge 
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Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1982); and 
Michio Morishima, Why Has Japan Succeeded? (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982). 


The attractiveness of the newly industrializing coun- 
try model also comes from a sense that East Asian 
countries have essentially the same political culture. 
On this score, a whole phalanx of Western political 
scientists is available to help Deng out, pulling the 
concept of “culture” from the dustbin of history and 
informing the world that the success of East Asian 
capitalist economies is based on the region’s tradi- 
tional culture. But they introduce a new twist: instead 
of Weber’s notion in The Religion of China that 
Confucian society squashed capitalist activity and 
possessed no “ethic” conducive to commerce, Con- 
fucius is suddenly active, promoting aggressive Confu- 
cianism, samurai Confucianism, post-Confucianism, 
and maybe one day even appearing in an Adam Smith 
tie! 


EXPLANATIONS FOR A MIRACLE 

So what is this East Asian political economy? For all 
the sound and fury about the East Asian miracle, there 
is no comprehensive thesis. At the more coherent end 
is Chalmers Johnson’s 1982 work, mit! and the Japa- 
nese Miracle, which employs an institutional analysis, 
including a genealogy of prominent bureaucrats’ “ca- 
reers, to unlock the secret of Japanese neomercantil- 
ism. Johnson vigorously eschews any cultural argument 
in this book, since a better one already exists in the 
political economy of “late” development. The develop- 
mental state that emerges from his study, however, is 
an ideal-type of Japan; the book does not provide a 
structural understanding of how things came to be the 
way they are. 

Other writers merely assert that the East Asian state 
guides industrialization, or—in the neoclassical at- 
tempt to account for the state—that it pursues “hand- 
waving” and other such gesticulations to influence 
market mechanisms. Still less impressive are the cul- 
tural determinists mentioned earlier, who find causal- 
ity emanating from residual categories labeled aggressive 
Confucianism, or historical evolution in a region 
assumed to have a common “tradition,” or the diffuse 
concept of “emergence,” which harks back to the 
modernization literature. 

It is probably Johnson’s ideal-type, however, that 
comes closest to Beijing’s notion of an authoritarian 
valhalla at the end of the developmental path. miT! and 
the Japanese Miracle does not just explicitly include 
capitalist nations in East Asia other than Japan, but 
goes on to assert that what is unique about the East 
Asian political economy is its combination of “soft 
authoritarianism” and high-growth economies. This 
can be termed “plan-rational authoritarianism’’—a 
deeply seductive notion for former Stalinists accus- 
tomed to plan-irrational outcomes (as Johnson puts it). 
In other words, Johnson takes us perilously close to the 
Dengist notion of new authoritarianism. 


The developmental juggernaut in East Asia exhibits 
the following characteristics, according to analyses by 
Johnson and others, including my own work: 


* autonomy of the state 


state-exercised financial control over the economy 


coordinated or corporatized labor relations (which 
are or had better be tranquil, even if this is achieved 
by terrorizing labor) 


bureaucratic autonomy (especially for key economic 
bureaucracies) 


“administrative guidance,” which pushes some 
industries over others 


* the existence of special private-sector organizations, 
especially general trading companies and industrial 
conglomerates favored by government (whether 
zaibatsu, keiretsu, chaebol, or caifa) 


e a limited role for foreign capital? 


This is an ideal-type of a statist utopia that would 
make Adam Smith turn over in his grave: the state 
wields power over society and the market at home, and 
holds foreign interests at bay by means of its formi- 
dable gate-keeping power. Whether this describes the 
reality of the East Asian industrial countries is another 
question entirely, but it is no wonder the Chinese 
leadership likes a formula that combines political 
stability, control of the gates against the imperialists, 
and rapid growth. It is a “Great Leap Forward” without 
the costs. 

There is one problem with this picture, of course: it 
is a portrait of a capitalist developmental state. It does 
not matter whether the cat is black or white, Deng once 
said, so long as it catches mice. But as he himself must 
have learned during the 1989 Tiananmen revolt, the 
color of the cat does matter. The aforementioned 
characteristics of East Asian political economy may not 
be goods that can be chosen as if off a supermarket 
shelf. They are closely linked, and together form the 
gestalt of late capitalist development. 

Development in East Asia is a temporal phenom- 
enon, which makes it hard to emulate in different 
times and other countries. It took place in the context 
of a kind of benign neglect by a hegemonic power—the 
United States—which has tolerated neomercantilist 
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practices so long as they occur in the interstices of the 
world market or when America dominates a broad 
range of industrial markets. Japan enjoyed such benign 
neglect from about the turn of the century to the 
1930s, and then again from the 1950s to about the 
mid-1980s. South Korea and Taiwan have had their 
chance from the 1960s to the 1990s, relying above all 
else on the vast American market. Seizing the opportu- 
nity created by United States sponsorship—in particu- 
lar the decision to keep the American market open to 
East Asia’s industrial commodities, in spite of increas- 
ing protectionist pressures—the capitalist states in 
East Asia built export powerhouses, while insulating 
their own markets and prevailing over their own 
societies. In the prophylactic realm they created, these 
states produced mechanisms that would serve as 
substitutes for—in economic historian Alexander Ger- 
schenkron’s formulation—“missing” prerequisites for 
an economic takeoff, the most important of these being 
entrepreneurial segments and domestic capital for 
industrialization. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF CAPITALISM 

The example of China immediately makes clear the 
hazards of pursuing this model in a different time and 
place. As several analysts have recently pointed out, if 
the textile sector were not so heavily protected —espe- 
cially with the quotas and other barriers in the 
American market—China would quickly become the 
world’s premier textile exporter. In the protectionist 
1990s, as opposed to the open 1960s, textiles probably 
cannot be a “leading sector” for China as they were for 
South Korea and Taiwan. China cannot rely overwhelm- 
ingly on exports, as have other newly industrialized 
Fast Asian countries that have—Japan excepted— 
paltry domestic markets. China’s huge domestic mar- 
ket must be able to absorb not only its own 
manufactures but vast quantities of foreign imports as 
well, in part to assure continuing access to markets for 
its exports. 

The 1960s and 1970s were also indulgent toward 
“soft authoritarianism,” with much hortatory literature 
penned by political scientists touting the virtues of 
putting the military in the saddle of “political develop- 
ment.” Paradoxically, China went from “hard” to 
“soft” authoritarianism just in time to get bashed for 
bashing Chinese students—a reprehensible and ter- 
rible action, but arguably not worse than what hap- 
pened in South Korea in 1980 or Mexico City in 1968. 

The East Asian newly industrialized countries, how- 
ever, during the earlier periods erected a huge bureau- 
cratic apparatus to incubate a nascent capitalist class. 
From this logic flowed a set of repressive policies that 
characterized prewar Japan and postwar South Korea 
and Taiwan: financial repression by the state, in the 
form of a non-market-determined, exceedingly low 
price for capital, so that large sums were transferred 
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from savers to corporate borrowers; labor repression, 
so that a class could be broken and a new one created; 
discrimination against foreign commodities to protect 
domestic capital; and finally, repression of the popular 
sector, which is to say, democracy. 

Thus in South Korea the historical task of the 
authoritarian state was the creation (not re-creation, as 
in more advanced capitalist countries) of a capitalist 
class. This was particularly urgent because Korea 
inherited a tiny capitalist class on liberation in 1945— 
Japanese colonialism having been less interested in 
incubation than infanticide when faced with indepen- 
dent Korean capitalist development. 

If the authoritarian state in South Korea is thus 
viewed as an entity that has jump-started not just a 
stagnant economy but an entire capitalist constella- 
tion—with the Korean conglomerates, the chaebol 


groups, the first major fruit—the implications of 
China’s emulation of the South Korean political 
economy are highly interesting. They imply a transition 
from communism to capitalism, with the octogenarian 
Communists who cling to power in Beijing playing 
midwife to the birth not just of export-led growth but 
the capitalist classes their dictatorship of the proletariat 
was designed to quash. 

What all this means is that authoritarianism in East 
Asia is an integral part of development strategy, useful 
not just for steadying societies in developmental flux 
but for creating the class that carried all before the 
modern world—the entreprenuerial class—and in the 
shifting of resources to that class. Authoritarian politics 
is not something genetically encoded in Confucian 
civilization, but a tried-and-true political arrangement 
in East Asia in its rush to industrialize. a 
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l ‘The city-state Singapore has become an economic powerhouse under a democratically 
elected government dominated by one party that exercises a high degree of social control. 

. , Prime Minister‘Goh Chok Tong expounds on what he considers the secret of Singapore’s 
‘success in “Moral Values: The Foundation of a Vibrant State,” an address delivered at a 
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Social Values, Singapore Style 


would do so well. Last year’s growth of 9.9 

percent was extraordinary. Its momentum has 
carried over to this year. We grew by 10.5 percent for 
the first half of this year. Even if the economy slows 
down in the second half, we should still end the year 
with more than 9 percent growth, which means civil 
servants will get a special bonus. 

Our strong economic performance translated into 
higher wages and better schools, housing, and health 
care. Everyone has benefited, not just big businessmen, 
the graduates and professionals, but also small business- 
men, workers, stall-owners, and taxi drivers. 

Singaporeans living in Housing and Development 
Board [HDB] flats have seen big improvements in their 
standard of living. They own.more luxury items like 
hi-fi sets, air conditioners, microwave ovens, and 
personal computers. Thirty-seven thousand HDB homes 
have maids, including 4,000 three-roomer households. 
Each year nearly half the HDB families have some 
members who go abroad for holidays. 

Compare yourself with your counterparts in other 


Fe years ago, I could not have predicted that we 


countries and see how well you have done. If you are a. 


technician or a teacher, compare yourself with techni- 
cians or teachers elsewhere. If you are a taxi driver, 
compare yourself with taxi drivers in Thailand, Taiwan, 
London, or anywhere else in the world. How many of 
them own their homes? How many of them own 
shares? You are ahead of them. 

How far ahead? Singaporeans now have one of the 
highest per capita incomes in the world. The World 
Bank ranks us eighteenth among 230 countries. We are 
ahead of Hong Kong and New Zealand, and just behind 
Australia. 

It will not be easy to repeat the 8.1 percent annual 
growth of the last five years. But I am optimistic. . `. The 
region is booming. We are seeing the greatest transfor- 
mation in human history since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century. 


FAMILY AND MORAL VALUES 
I am reasonably confident that things will go well for 
the next five to ten years. At home, sound economic 
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policies are in place. In the region things look calm but 
of course, one can never predict international relations. 
For success to continue, correct economic policies 
alone are not enough. Equally important are the 
noneconomic factors—a sense of community and 
nationhood, a disciplined and hard-working people, 
strong moral values, and family ties. The type of society 
we are determines how we perform. It is not simply 
materialism and pursuit of individual rewards which 
drive Singapore forward. More important, it is the 
sense of idealism and service, born out of a feeling of 
social solidarity and national identification. Without 
these crucial factors, we cannot be a happy or dynamic 
society. 

These noneconomic factors translate into the politi- 
cal values the society has. Some of the political values 
we have are already ingrained and are good for our 
development. For example, society’s rejection of cor- 
rupt practices and demand for a clean government and 
civil service. This is a basic expectation and it is a good 
political value. The more we enshrine this value, the 
more we ensure that crooked people do not assume 
responsible positions to make decisions affecting our 
lives. Only with a set of political and social values 
grounded on sound moral principles can a country 
develop progressively and win the respect of other 
nations. 

Singaporeans have the right values to progress. Our 
Asian culture puts group interests above those of the 
individual. We have strong family and extended family 
ties. The generation of those over 40 has shared the 
hardships of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s caused by 
communists and communalists, and the uncertainties 
after separation from Malaysia when our survival was at 
stake. These experiences have tempered this older 
generation. 

But societies change. They change with affluence, 
with technology, with politics. Sometimes changes are 
for the better, but sometimes changes make a society 
lose its vitality, its solidarity, make a people soft and 
[lead to] decline. 

Singaporeans today enjoy full employment and high 
economic growth, and low divorce, illegitimacy;-and-- 
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crime rates. You may think decline is gainasable 
But societies can go wrong quickly. The/United States 
and British societies have changed prosoundly in the 
last 30 years. Up to the early 1950s they were 
disciplined, conservative, with the ffmily very much 
the pillar of their societies. i 

Since then, both the United States and Britain have 
seen a sharp rise in broken famili’s, teenage mothers, 
illegitimate children, juvenile del‘nquency, vandalism, 
and violent crime. In Britain, ore in three children is 
born to an unmarried mother. ‘fhe same is true in the 
United States. A recent BBC program asked viewers to 
choose from a list of finalists the model British family. 
They chose a pretty divorcée, her boyfriend, and her 
five-year-old daughter by a previous marriage. The 
boyfriend did not even live with the divorcée. He came 
over only on weekends. This “family” won by an 
overwhelming majority. The Times of London, which 
reported this story, said that the BBC viewers chose 
them not just because they looked attractive but 
because they easily identified themselves with them. 

This is a profound change in the British family 
structure. Many families have no man at the head of the 
household. The woman raises her children without 
him. The man is, as the London Sunday Times puts it, 
“a nonessential extra.” 

Some American and British thinkers are deeply 
concemed with this change in the moral fabric. U.S. 
News and World Report recently carried a series of 
articles entitled “America’s New Crusade” on the loss 
of values in the United States. Twenty-five years ago the 
United States was swept by the hippie movement, the 
“flower power” people who smoked pot, promoted 
free love, believed in “doing their own thing,” and 
opposed the Vietnam War. Today, one article says: 


Many Americans feel mired in a deep cultural 
recession and are struggling to escape by restoring 
old-fashioned values to a central place in their 
lives. It is Woodstock turned on its head 25 years 
later, a counterrevolution that esteems prayer 
over pot, self-discipline over self-indulgence, fam- 
ily love over free love. 

At the core of this pessimism is an increasingly 
frantic fear among Americans that the country is 
suffering a moral and spiritual decline. 


It also quoted President Bill Clinton: “Our problems 
are beyond government's reach. They are rooted in the 
loss of values.” 

Singapore society is also changing. Singaporeans are 
more preoccupied with materialism and individual 
rewards. Divorce rates are rising slightly. There are 
some single parents, and some increases in drug 
addiction and juvenile delinquency. 

Recently the Straits Times carried an advertisement 
showing a boy saying: “Come on, Dad. If you can play 


golf five times a week, I can have Sustagen once a day.” 
I found the language, the way the boy speaks, most 
objectionable. Why put an American boy’s way of 
speaking to a father into a Singaporean boy’s mouth? 
Do your children really speak to you like that these 
days? These advertisements will encourage children to 
be insolent to their parents. Many American children 
call their fathers by their first names, and treat them 
with casual familiarity. We must not unthinkingly drift 
into attitudes and manners which undermine the 
traditional politeness and deference Asian children 
have for their parents and elders. It will destroy the way 
our children have grown up, respectful and’ polite to 
their elders. 


Lesson 1: Do not indulge yourselves and your family, 
especially young children and teenagers. 

As Singaporeans become more affluent, parents have 
increasingly indulged their children’s whims and fan- 
cies. One small sign of this is the growing number of 
obese children in schools. Between 1980 and 1993, 
the obesity rate for primary school students went up 
threefold. I see this in kindergarten students in Marine 
Parade. There are more chubby children today thansin 
the 1970s. Affluent parents who had poor childhoods 
want to spoil their children. 

The schools are tackling the problem, but too many 
parents are not cooperating. They think chubby chil- 
dren are cute, because in the old days only wealthy 
people had chubby children. They do not know that 
doctors have found that fat cells in children make for a 
lifetime of problems. 

In America, indulgent upbringing of children has 
brought sorry consequences. If you slap your child for 
unruly behavior, you risk going to jail. At a grocery 
store in the state of Georgia, a 9-year-old boy picked on 
his sister and was rude to the mother. The mother 
slapped him. A police officer saw red marks on the 
boy’s face and asked if he had been slapped before. “I 
get smacked when I am bad,” the boy said. The mother 
was handcuffed and hauled to jail for child abuse. She 
was released on $$33,000 bail. The charges were later 
dropped, not because the police felt they were wrong, 
but because they feared they could not prove to the 
court that the mother’s slapping had caused excessive 
pain to her son. 

British justice also seems to have gone liberal and 
soft. One teenager committed burglary and other 
offenses. To reform him, the judge sent him on an 
80-day holiday to Africa: Egypt, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Malawi, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. I suppose this trip 
was meant to open his eyes to conditions in poorer 
countries. The safari cost British taxpayers £7,000 
(S$16,100). Within a week of returning from this 
all-expenses-paid trip, the “Safari Boy,” as he was 
dubbed by the press, went on a burglary spree. He was 


convicted, The sentence? A six-month stay in a young 
offenders institution, where the treatment is gentle. 

The American and British peoples are fed up with 
rising crime rates, and want to get tough on crime. This 
is why Michael Fay’s vandalism aroused such interest. 
Opinion polls showed that the American and British 
public supported the Singapore government’s stand on 
the caning by large margins. But the liberal establish- 
ment, especially in the media, campaigned hysterically 
against the caning, not least because they felt that the 
ground in their own countries was shifting against 
them. 

Compare the attitudes of Michael Fay’s parents and 
the parents of Shiu Chi Ho [a youth arrested along with 
Fay for vandalism]. Fay’s parents were outraged in- 
stead of being ashamed. They went on radio, television, 
[and] talk shows, blaming everyone but themselves. 
Shiu’s parents showed pain, avoided publicity, and 
considered leaving Singapore because of a sense of 
shame. On the other hand, Michael Fay, back in 
America, got drunk, and when his father protested, he 
tackled the father and wrestled him to the ground. I 
cannot imagine a Chinese son, or any other Asian son, 
physically tackling his father. But that may happen 
when sons call their fathers by their first names and 
treat them as equals. Familiarity can breed contempt. 

In Confucian society, a child who goes wrong knows 
he has brought shame upon the whole family. In 


America, he may win instant stardom, like Tonya - 


Harding, the ice skater who tried to fix her rival. The 
difference is stark between what traditional Asians 
demand of their children and what many Americans 
now allow theirs to become. 

William Bennet, who was President [Ronald] Rea- 
gan’s secretary of education, wrote an article in the 
Asian Wall Street Journal [March 16, 1993] titled 
“Quantifying America’s Decline.” From 1960 to 1990, 
the United States GDP grew by nearly 300 percent, 
welfare spending by 600 percent, and the education 
budget by 225 percent. During the same period, violent 
crime increased by 560 percent, illegitimate births and 
divorces by 400 percent. The only thing which went down 
was student performance: the [average] Scholastic Aptitude 
Test score dropped by 80 points. 

What went wrong? People demand their rights, 
without balancing them with responsibilities and a 
sense of social obligation. As Mr. Bennet puts it: 
“American society now places less value than before on 
what it owes to others as a matter of moral obligation; 
less value on sacrifice as a moral good; less value on 
social conformity and respectability; and less value on 
correctness and restraint in matters of physical plea- 
sure and sexuality.” 

This is the result of a me-first-and-society-last atti- 
tude to life. 

Because we uphold tried and tested traditional 
values and inculcate them in our young, we are a 
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different society. For instance, the Straits Times re- 
cently printed a letter from Naresh K. Sinha, a visiting 
professor at Nanyang Technological University from 
McMaster University in Ontario, Canada. It was an 
unsolicited compliment to standards of morality in 
Singapore. Two days before Mr. Sinha was due to leave 
Singapore, he went to a CPF [Central Provident Fund, a 
combination of Social Security, Medicare, and Indi- 
vidual Retirement Account for workers in Singapore] 
branch office to withdraw his Medisave contributions. 
To his horror, he discovered he had lost his passport. 
He panicked and made several phone calls. Meanwhile 
someone had found his passport and handed it to the 
police. The police called his office to ask him to go 
down to the police station and claim it. Mr. Sinha 
wrote: 


There are two amazing facts about this incident. 
The first is that someone took it immediately to 
the police station. The second is the efficiency 
with which the police were able to locate where I 
worked and inform me that they had my passport 
... This could be possible only because of the 
tough law enforcement in Singapore, coupled 
with the fact that the political leaders here have 
promulgated a strict code of ethics and morality. 


Mr. Sinha lamented that during the last 33 years of his 
stay in North America, he had seen a steady decline in 
moral standards, followed by increasing crime and 
falling standards in education in both Canada and the 
United States. 

I know Mr. Sinha’s experience is just one example 
and there are others who lose their things and never get 
them back. But I cited Mr. Sinha’s letter not to make us 
proud of ourselves or, worse still, smug. It is to 
highlight and hold up as examples the good deeds 
when they are done. In the same vein, I am pleased to 
see our newspapers, television, and police give promi- 
nence to Singaporeans who do honest deeds. Society 
must hold up these examples so that we can all 
emulate them and retain our strict code of ethics and 
morality. 


Lesson 2: Compassion can be misguided. 

We deal severely with criminals and antisocial 
elements. We have a reason: we have seen that in such 
cases, to be kind to the individual offender is to be 
cruel to the whole society and to him. 

When Michael Fay was caned for vandalism, the 
United States media accused us of being barbaric. We 
know from experience that strict punishment deters 
criminals. In particular, it deters those who have been 
punished from repeating the offense. One United 
States television crew who was here covering the 
Michael Fay case interviewed a man who had been 
caned for participating in a gang rape. He told them 
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that the caning was so painful that he would never 
commit the crime again. In other words, the punish- 
ment worked. . . 

Welfare is the other area where misguided govern- 
ment compassion has led to disastrous results. The 
biggest welfare program in America is Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children [AFDc]. Under this program, 
women who are poor, unmarried, and have children 
receive welfare checks so long as they remain single 
and jobless. Result? The women don’t get married and 
they don’t get a job. For if they do, they will lose the 
benefits. So they produce more illegitimate babies. 

Before 1960, one in twenty Americans was born out 
of wedlock. Now it is one in three. Among black 
Americans, two out of three births are illegitimate. 
Having babies without getting married is becoming the 
way of life for many Americans. 

The AFDC program costs the United States taxpayers 
US$34 billion a year, enough to support our armed 
forces for 11 years! 

Our compassion must never remove that spur that 
makes people work and pay for themselves. Nor 
should we undermine self-control, discipline, and 
responsibility. 

Singapore is still a conservative society. Few chil- 
dren are born out of wedlock—one in a hundred. . . I 
was dismayed that Sumiko Tan, a Straits Times journal- 
ist whom I know to be a serious-minded young lady, 
could publicly reveal that she had once entertained the 
thought of having a child out of wedlock. Japan, 
despite its wealth, is still conservative, with only one 
child in a hundred born out of wedlock. Japanese 
women feel ashamed to have illegitimate children, and 
quite rightly so. 


Lesson 3: Defend and strengthen family values. 

One of our shared values is the family as the basic 
building block of society. Through the family we 
transmit values, nurture our young, build self-esteem, 
and provide mutual support. Schools can teach ethics, 
Confucian studies, or religious knowledge, but school 
teachers cannot replace parents or grandparents as the 
principal models for their children. 

Many three-generation Singapore families live to- 
gether. But this is giving way to single nuclear families. 
Even so, Singaporeans try to buy HDB flats near their 
parents so grandparents [can] help out with the 
grandchildren. Married children still have regular din- 
ners or lunches with their parents. 

But we have educated all our women and given them 
a difficult double role as homemaker and co-breadwin- 
ner. If the grandparents look after the children, the kids 
are not at risk. But they will be at risk if left entirely to 
the maids, or worse, grow up by themselves in front of 
televisions. 

Furthermore, as we go regional, more families will 
have fathers who are frequently away, and mothers will 


have to bear the full burden of caring for the children 
and aged parents. We must help families to stay 
together, and encourage wives and young children to 
follow the fathers abroad, to China, Vietnam, India, or 
Indonesia. 

Women’s groups have pressed the government to 
change the Civil Service rule on medical benefits for 
family members of female officers. The cabinet has 
discussed this several times and is reluctant to do so. 
Changing the rule will alter the balance of responsibil- 
ity between man and woman in the family. Asian 
society has always held the man responsible for the 
child he has fathered. He is the primary provider, not 
his wife. If a woman has a husband, the husband must 
be responsible for supporting his children, including 
meeting their medical costs. If she is an unmarried 
mother, her children will not be entitled to civil service 
medical benefits. But if she is widowed or her husband 
is incapacitated and she is the sole breadwinner, an 
exception is made and the government extends medi- 
cal benefits to eligible children. If the boyfriend’s child, 
or the woman’s husband, can depend on the woman 
for medical benefits, [the] Singapore man will become 
a nonessential extra as in Britain. 2 

I am not saying that woman is inferior to man and 
must play a subservient role. I believe women should 
have equal opportunities and men should help out at 
home, looking after babies, cleaning the house, and 
washing dishes. But we must hold the man responsible 
for the child he has fathered, otherwise we will change 
for the worse a very basic sanction of Asian society. We 
do not accept unmarried single-parent families. 

See what has happened in the United States, the UK, 
and New Zealand in the last 20 years after their 
governments took the responsibility of looking after 
unmarried or divorced mothers and their fatherless 
children. The number of single-mother families skyrock- 
eted out of control. 

America, Britain, and several West European govern- 
ments have taken over the economic and social func- 
tions of the family, and so make [the] family unnecessary 


_and superfluous. Marriage to raise a family is now an 


extra, an optional extra, like optional extras when 
buying a car. As the pope observed, two lesbians, a 
dog, and a cat now form a family. 

America’s and Britain’s social troubles, a growing 
underclass which is violence prone, uneducated, drug- 
taking, sexually promiscuous, is the direct result of 
their family units becoming redundant or nonfunc- 
tional. Some 20 to 25 percent of American and British 
children go to school not to study but to fight and 
make mischief. Teachers cannot control them. In 
America, many students carry guns to school and have 
shoot-outs. 

The basic error was for governments to believe that 
they could stand in place of father and even mother. So 
they have an underclass which grows up unnurtured 


by mother or father, no family love and support, no 
role models, no moral instructions. It started with the 
best of intentions—compassion for the less fortunate. 
It ended in the dismantling of their family and the 
creation of troublesome, uncontrollable youngsters 
who in tum will become parents without forming 
proper families. 

That is why our Small Families Improvement Scheme 
insists on the family staying intact. When the family 
breaks up, the payment stops. 1 know this is harsh, but 
it is right. We must never end up with our own version 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. . . 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE TO SUPPORT THE FAMILY 

We intend to reinforce the strength of the family. 
The government will channel rights, and benefits and 
privileges, through the head of the family so that he can 
enforce the obligations and responsibilities of family 
members. We will frame legislation and administrative 
tules towards this objective. We already give tax 
rebates for support of parents and children. Children 
are allowed to top up their parents’ cpr. Medisave can 
be used for parents, siblings, and the extended family. 
We encourage and will give support to such cross- 
generational transfers in the family and the extended 
family. 

The government supports Walter Woon’s Bill on the 
Maintenance of Parents. Parents who brought up their 
children should in turn be cared for by them. They 
should have legal recourse to seek financial support 
from their children as a last resort. 

Edusave accounts are now in the name of students. 
We will amend the Edusave Act so that the accounts 
are jointly held by the students and parents, either the 
father or mother. The children are too young to have 
their apron strings cut. Joint accounts will underline 
and reinforce the family bond. 

The government will introduce a new cPF housing 
grant scheme to help children buy Hos flats near their 
parents. We will remit a grant of $30,000 into the CPF 
account of households who purchase, as their first HDB 
flat, a resale flat in the New Town where their parents 
live. The $30,000 grant is to be used strictly as a capital 
payment to reduce the loan principal. The same 
conditions will apply as for first-time buyers of HDB 
flats—income eligibility, a five-year minimum period 
of occupation before resale or reapplication for another 
flat, and a premium or levy to be paid when they next 
buy a flat from HDB. 

HDB currently allows unmarried mothers to buy HDB 
flats direct as well as on the resale market. One 
thousand unmarried mothers have done so. This rule 
implicitly accepts unmarried motherhood as a respect- 
able part of our society. This is wrong. By removing the 
stigma, we may encourage more women to have 
children without getting married. After discovering this 
slip-up in our rules, we have decided no longer to allow 
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_ unmarried mothers to buy ups flats direct from the 


HDB. They have to buy them from the resale market. 


LESSONS FROM TAIWAN 

Now, let me turn to a related subject. The Western 
media prescribe Western-style democracy and press 
freedom for all countries, regardless of their different 
histories, culture, traditions, and social evolution. They 
praise countries which follow their prescriptions: a 
free-wheeling democracy designed to produce alternat- 
ing parties in government, and a press that treats the 
government party as an overlord to be gunned down 
and the opposition party as the underdog to root for. 
So the Western media praise Taiwan and South Korea 
but criticize Singapore because we do not heed their 
advice. We are the “authoritarian,” “dictatorial” “pap 
[People’s Action Party] regime,” ‘“strait-laced” and 
“repressive.” 

The Economist in a recent report on Taiwan said: 
“The interests of Taiwan are more likely to be 
served. . .by the evolution of a system of pluralism 
which enables bad governments to be voted out and 
good governments to be voted in. . . 

“Taiwan will then look just like any other indepen- 
dent democratic country, and have the same moral 
claims on the rest of the free world.” 

The Economist argued that Taiwan should become 
more “pluralistic” and “democratic,” even though it 
acknowledged that Taiwan was “ʻa society where votes 
are bought and free elections have proved to be very 
expensive.” The Asian Wall Street Journal reported that 
the Taiwanese government is cracking down on elec- 
tion vote-buying, and in March indicted “436 politi- 
cians, including 341 of 858 councillors voted into 
office early in the year.” In the Taoyuan county 
assembly, out of 60 councillors, 30 have been con- 
victed of corruption and are appealing, 24 more are on 
trial, and 2 have been acquitted. That means only 4 out 
of 60 had no charges against them. 

In the same issue of the Asian Wall Street Journal, an 
American academic, James Robinson, noted that in the 
forthcoming elections for mayor of Taipei, the Kuomin- 
tang candidate has “a budget of some US$20 mil- 
lion—in the league of a United States presidential 
campaign.” Yet Robinson goes on to say: “The Taiwan- 


ese themselves marvel at how far their country has 


come in ten years, reforming itself and making its 
democratic processes durable. This polity has room to 
become more democratic, especially in privatization of 
television and radio and reform of campaign financing, 
but the democratic core is firm.” 

Now, let me quote the Taiwanese themselves. They 
have a serious magazine called Commonwealth. Ten 
years ago, [Commonwealth] sent a team here to produce 
a special edition on Singapore. Five years ago, it sent 
another team, and this year, a third team. Its editors 
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and journalists have studied us closely over a period of 
10 years. © 

The publisher and chief editor, Diane Ying, in her 
article “What Makes a Beautiful Dream Come True,” 
says: 


In ten years, Singapore has faced the reality coolly 
and soberly, sparing no effort in addressing its 
problems. . . 

[On the other hand,] in ten years, loss of social 
discipline, confusion of values, rampant gangster- 
ism and drug addiction, a crisis of national 
identity, poor leadership, and weakening of gov- 
ernment power and public trust in Taiwan have 
left Taiwan further and further behind Singapore. 

Taiwan has lost its goal and efficiency after 
lifting martial law: environmental pollution, back- 
wardness of public construction, and worsening 
social order. . . 

Most Taiwanese share the dream of having a 
clean environment, gracious living, a safe and 
stable society, and a clean and efficient govern- 
ment. What they want is social equality and rule 
of law, not greater freedom and democracy. 


These are the words from Taiwan’s leading intellectual 
magazine. 

The Taiwanese have good reasons for going demo- 
cratic, American style. Taiwan’s leaders know too well 
that this is a very complex and delicate operation. But 
to survive they need the support of the United States 
media and Congress. Moreover, if Taiwan is demo- 
cratic and China is totalitarian, then the West may 
support Taiwan if China uses force for reunification. 

Western liberals, foreign media, and human rights 
groups also want Singapore to be like their societies, 
and some Singaporeans mindlessly dance to their tune. 
See what happened to President [Mikhail] Gorbachev 
because he was beguiled by their praise. Deng Xiaoping 
received their condemnation. But look at China today, 
and see what has happened to the Soviet Union. It’s 
gone. Imploded! We must think for ourselves and 
decide what is good for Singapore, what will make 
Singapore stable and successful. Above all else, stay 
away from policies which have brought a plague of 
social and economic problems to the United States and 
Britain. 

Let me end by quoting from a U.S. News and World 
Report editorial, “Where Have Our Values Gone?” 


which eloquently describes what it calls America’s 
“moral and spiritual decline”: 


Social dysfunction haunts the land: crime and 
drug abuse, the breakup of the family, the slump 
in academic performance, the disfigurement of 
public places by druggies, thugs and exhibition- 
ists. 

We certainly seem to have lost the balance 
between societal rights and individual freedoms. 
There are daily confrontations with almost every- 
one in authority: ...children against parents, 
mothers against matrimony, fathers against child 
support. . . 

Gone are the habits America once admired: 
industriousness, thrift, self-discipline, commit- 
ment. 

The combined effect of these sicknesses, rooted 
in phony doctrines of liberalism, has been to tax 
the nation’s optimism and sap its confidence in 
the future. 


America was not like this in 1966 when I was there as a 
student. In one generation, it has changed. Is it for the 
better or for the worse? That’s for Americans to decide. 
But for me, a Singaporean, it is a change I would not 
want for my children and my grandchildren. Will 
Singapore, another generation from now, be like the 
United States today? This is not an idle question. 
Popular culture, television, rock music, the buy-now- 
pay-later advertisements, conspicuous consumption, 
thie desire for more material goods, all combine to 
erode the traditional virtues of hard work, thrift, 
personal responsibility, and family togetherness. 

Our institutions and basic policies are in place to 
sustain high economic growth. But if we lose our 
traditional values, our family strength and our social 
cohesion, we will lose our vibrancy and decline. This is 
the intangible factor in the success of East Asian 
economies, especially the niEs [Newly Industrialized 
Economies] and Japan. 

We have a built-in set of traditional values that have 
made our families strong. These values are tried and 
tested, have held us together, and propelled us for- 
ward. We must keep them as the bedrock values of our 
society for the next century. With no physical resources 
but with proper values, we have made the grade. To 
continue to succeed, we have to uphold these values 
which bond the family and unite our nation. a 





“The Asia Pacific embarks on the Pacific Century at peace. Will it last? If history is any 


i 
| guide, the chances are poor.” 
| 





Pacific Security in the Pacific Century 


BY DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


l fter 150 years of war and military tension, the 
A** Pacific is at peace today. The current lull in 
ore than a century of conflict has led some to 
assume that the Pacific Century will be pacific. This 
belief has been occasioned not only by the end of the 
cold war, but also by the assumption that the economic 
interdependence of the Asia Pacific nations will anchor 
relationships, contain competition from stimulating 
conflict, maintain the balance of power, and ensure 
regional security. 

Despite this optimism, the assumption of a pacific 
Asia is by no means a foregone conclusion. As in other 
parts of the world, regional conflicts repressed by the 
cold war now have the potential to reemerge. Lingering 
historical rivalries and national divisions remain, and 
new symmetries are taking shape that may cause a 
fundamental realignment in the balance of power. 
Mutual perceptions are also shifting, and bilateral 
relationships and security in the region are in great 
flux. 

Much of the recent change has been for the better, 
and has helped stabilize security in the region. Animosi- 
ties that were fixtures of the postwar era have been 
relaxed (for example, those between China-Russia, 
Japan-Russia, China-South Korea, China-Vietnam, 
China-India, Cambodia-Vietnam, Vietnam-ASEAN). Most 
civil wars and insurgencies have dissipated or come to 
an end. However, numerous territorial disputes, the 
continued standoff on the Korean peninsula, and the 
China-Taiwan problem could erupt into armed con- 
flict. More broadly, regional fears of a resurgent Japan, 
a strong and assertive China, an unpredictable North 
Korea, and a powerful India are keeping strategists 
working overtime. 





David SHAMBAUGH is senior lecturer in Chinese politics at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
and editor of The China Quarterly. He has recently edited 
American Studies of Contemporary China (Armonk, N.Y.: 
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1See the essays in Leslie Palmier, ed., Asia in Detente? 
(London: Macmillan, 1992). 
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Doubts about the future of regional security are 
fueled by the uncertain roles that Russia and the 
United States will play. Neither commands the respect 
or power it had five years ago. Further compounding 
this fluidity is the absence of any regional collective 
security regime to deter or contain conflicts. Security 
dialogues are under way at the governmental and 
nongovernmental levels, but impediments to imple- 
menting confidence building measures and establish- 
ing a collective security framework remain. 


POTENTIAL FLASHPOINTS 

While war does not trouble the Asia Pacific at 
present, instability in several places throughout the 
region could trigger hostilities. Yet recognizing the 
potential for conflict is not to overlook the positive 
contributions intraregional détente has made to re- 
gional security in recent years.! The Asia Pacific is 
demonstrably less conflict prone than it was even three 
years ago. Yet tensions simmer. Short-term potentiali- 
ties (1 to 5 years) must be distinguished from medium- 
term possibilities (5 to 15 years). 

Korea's continuing division, the nature and uncer- 
tain future of the North Korean regime, and that 
regime’s nuclear intentions make the Korean peninsula 
the primary potential flashpoint in the region. Tensions 
across the Taiwan Straits are also growing and could 
erupt at any time. The possibility of an independent 
Taiwanese state makes the issue of Taiwan’s status 
loom larger as a source of regional instability than at 
any time since the Sino-American rapprochement in 
1972. China also shares disputed borders with India 
and Vietnam—disputes that led to war in 1962 and 
1979 respectively—although bilateral boundary com- 
missions have been established to discuss the borders. 
Territorial disputes in the Sea of Okhotsk, the Sea of 
Japan, the East China Sea, and the South China Sea 
could spark conflict. 

Near-term flashpoints may still exist but—with the 
exception of the Koreas, China/Taiwan, and India/ 
Pakistan—the large military forces that only recently 
faced each other have largely disengaged. They have 
not, however, demobilized. Asia has six of the world’s 
eight largest standing armies: China 3.03 million; India 
1.265 million; North Korea 1.13 million; Viemam 
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857,000; South Korea 633,000; and Pakistan 577,000. 
Asian military establishments are increasingly armed 
with sophisticated, state-of-the-art weaponry. The intro- 
duction into the region of F-16, MIG-31, and su-27 
fighter-interceptors and a range of modern naval ves- 
sels has led many analysts to conclude that an arms 
race has begun. Defense spending is also dramatically 
rising as the region’s militaries attempt to modemize 
their forces. Unlike other parts of the world where the 
end of the cold war has brought a “peace dividend” 
and a reduction in military forces, the trend has been 
the opposite in Asia. 


INTERACTIONS AMONG THE POWERS 

In the medium term, stability and security in Asia 
are likely to revolve around relations among the larger 
regional powers and the United States, and the growing 
strength of certain Asian nations. The shifts in the 
established balance of power caused by China’s emer- 
gence as an economic and military power will be a 
central challenge to the region and the world in the 
years to come. Japan’s growing assertiveness in re- 
gional and international affairs is also changing the 
strategic landscape. 

Equally important are the diminishing roles played 
by Russia and the United States in Asia. Since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Russia has become a 
marginal player in regional affairs, and it is unclear if 
Moscow will be in a position to exert any real influence 
for the foreseeable future (even if it does succeed in 
reasserting a relative sphere of influence in its “near 
abroad”). The role of the United States is also in doubt. 
Throughout Asia one encounters the perception that 
Washington is pulling out of the region. Whether or 
not this is true (American officials hotly deny it and 
tangible evidence contradicts it), Asians increasingly 
see the United States as pulling back. 

Despite the rise of China and Japan and the relative 
decline of Russia and America in East Asia, the 
interrelationships among these four powers will deter- 
mine whether the Pacific Century will be pacific. The 
flashpoints noted earlier would not only bring into 
conflict the principal antagonists, but could also trigger 
involvement by these major powers. Cooperative and 
competitive elements are found in each bilateral rela- 
tionship, but the potential for strategic rivalry exists in 
each case. 

The postwar order in Asia was cast by the cold war. 
A bipolar balance emerged with Washington and 
Tokyo confronting Beijing and Moscow. This basic 
configuration held for more than two decades, al- 
though with China’s rupture with the Soviet Union in 
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1960, a more complex quadrangle of power took shape 
between the Soviet Union, China, Japan, and the 
United States. 

With President Richard Nixon’s visit to Beijing in 
1972 and the normalization of diplomatic relations 
between China and Japan that same year, a new era in 
Asian international relations began. For the first time in 
the twentieth century, the United States, Japan, and 
China enjoyed productive and amicable relations with 
one another, and all shared a strategic orientation to 
contain Soviet power in Asia. This was to last a decade. 
In 1982-1983, Beijing and Moscow initiated a cau- 


` tious rapprochement while the former distanced itself 


from its strategic alignment with Washington. Mean- 
while, Beijing and Tokyo proceeded to build a close 
commercial and political relationship as strains in 
United States-Japan relations emerged. Considerable 
fluidity remained in these interrelationships through- 
out the remainder of the 1980s. The 1989 Tiananmen 
massacre and the 1991 implosion of the Soviet Union 
only increased the fluidity. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union and end of the 
cold war the regional “strategic quadrangle” has been 
reduced to a triangle, since Russia is not a principal 
strategic actor in the Asia Pacific region.” There are calls 
from nationalistic quarters in Russia to “reclaim the 
empire,” including territories beyond the former Soviet 
Union in Asia, but an imperial thrust is unlikely to 
materialize or meet with success. Russia’s armed forces 
are in disarray, and the once feared Pacific Fleet is 


_ literally rusting in Vladivostok harbor. Ground forces 


in the Far Eastern Military District have been cut by 
more than half, and those that remain are in a very poor 
state of readiness. The defense pacts and alliances that 
Moscow had with India, Vietnam, North Korea, and 
Mongolia are defunct. Commercially, Russia is a virtual 
nonplayer in the Asia Pacific’s booming trade. In 1992 
Russia’s total trade turnover with the Asia Pacific 
region was a paltry $9.5 billion; the lion’s share ($6.5 
billion) was with China. Future trade prospects are not 
much brighter: Russia has little to offer the Asian 
nations, except natural resources and weapons. 

Since 1991 dynamics between the four regional 
powers have intensified and become more complex. 
Despite its declining regional role,. Moscow has devel- 
oped an extensive relationship with Beijing. This 
blossoming relationship is particularly noteworthy, 
and it has certainly contributed to China’s national 
security and strategic leverage. High-level exchanges, 
including meetings between Presidents Boris Yeltsin 
and Jiang Zemin, occur annually. Ministerial-level 
officials shuttle between the two countries regularly. . 


. More than 50 bilateral accords have been signed in the 


last three years. Two-way trade, negligible just a few 
years ago, totaled $7.6 billion in 1993. In an ironic 
twist of history, China has become a creditor to Russia, 
extending several large loans and commodity credits. 


we 


Moscow’s debt ‘to Beijing stood at $1.07 billion in 
1993. 

A significant indicator of the warming relationship 
between these two formerly bitter adversaries is the 
military sphere. Various confidence-building measures 
have been implemented, including a considerable 
reduction of forces along the 4,550 mile-long Sino- 
Russian frontier. With the minor exception of the 
navigation channel in the Amur River, agreements have 
been reached to demarcate the entire border between 
the two countries. A nonaggression treaty is said to be 
under negotiation, and Presidents Yeltsin and Jiang 


agreed this September not to target nuclear weapons ` 


against each other. ae 
Military delegations are now exchanged on a monthly 


basis. Russian engineers have returned to upgrade ` 


defense factories constructed during the 1950s, and to 
help modemize several Chinese weapons systems 
(including the long-plagued submarine-launched ballis- 


_ tic missile program). Russia has also sold sophisticated 


arms to China in recent years—including 26 su-27 
high-altitude interceptors, 10 Ilyushin-76 transports, 
18 s-300 antiaircraft batteries with 80 surface-to-air 
missiles, and 12 Ml-17 attack helicopters. Visiting 
Chinese military delegations have examined and ex- 
pressed interest in purchasing a wide variety of other 
systems—including an aircraft carrier, Kilo class diesel 
submarines, T-72 main battle tanks, MIG-29 and MIG-31 


` interceptors, advanced avionics, and more su-27 fight- 


ers—but to date these sales have not materialized. 
They are unlikely to do so, at least in any large 
numbers, because the People’s Liberation Army lacks 
the foreign exchange for large-scale purchases and 
China is reluctant to become dependent on foreign 
suppliers. The People’s Republic learned a harsh 
lesson in this regard in 1960, when Soviet advisers, 
supplies, and joint projects were abruptly terminated 
when relations soured. Chinese strategy today exhibits 
a preference for co-production arrangements on Chi- 
nese soil. 


JAPAN’S NEW ASSERTIVENESS 

The cold war ensured that Washington and Tokyo 
contained their economic competition and commercial 
conflicts in the interests of a larger strategic partner- 
ship. This partnership was sustained by broadly shared 


values and democratic political systems. Today this - 


still appears to be the case, despite the intensification 
of trade frictions and the Clinton administration’s 
inclination to enforce retaliatory trade legislation. None- 


`A 
~. theless, a change in Japan’s reaction to the United 


“tates is evident. The “just say no” school appears to 
‘on the ascent. This is indicative of broader shifts in 
‘s self-image and definitions of international 

ts, as well as the coming to power of a postwar 


‘on that is far less encumbered with the bur- 


"e past. 


S 
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Japan is displaying a new self-confidence in a variety 
of international arenas, which has caused some con- 
cern in the Asia Pacific. With respect to the United 
States this has .meant not only a tougher response to 
trade disputes, but a quiet reexamination of the terms 
of the alliance. Since it entered office earlier this year, 
Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama’s government has 
backtracked on the Socialist Party’s longstanding oppo- 
sition to Japan’s alliance with the United States, the 
stationing of American troops on the home islands and 
Okinawa, and sharing costs associated with the mainte- 
nance of United States forces. But at the same time, the 
Murayama administration is forcing a careful rethink- 
ing of these sensitive issues. There is also a growing 
number of voices in Japan for a greater assertiveness 
toward China, with many intellectuals and politicians 
openly expressing concern about the prospects of a 
strong and powerful China. 

The main manifestation of Japan’s new conscious- 
ness and confidence is the- emerging consensus on 
conducting a more activist foreign policy, maintaining 
a strong defense, and increasing Japan’s international 
stature. This consensus was forged under Prime Minis- 
ter Morihiro Hosokawa, and does not appear to have 
fractured with the election of Murayama’s Socialist-led 
government. To some extent the new confidence 


. represents a rising nationalism and declining pacifism 


among Japanese politicians and intellectuals, although 
it must not be mistaken for a new militarism or 
revanchism. The rationale has been simply to bring 
Japan’s global political and—to a lesser extent— 
military clout in line with its economic power. This has 
resulted in Japan’s decision to contribute troops to 
international peacekeeping forces and to play a role in 
brokering conflicts (such as that in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina); to seek a permanent seat on the UN Security 
Council; and to increase military spending and provide 
the Japanese Self-Defense Forces with state-of-the-art 
equipment (perhaps including an antiballistic missile 
system). 

While the United States has generally welcomed— 
and indeed has encouraged—Japan’s new interna- 
tional activism, China has not. Like many other Asians, 
the Chinese remain highly skeptical of any increase in 
Japan’s international or regional political or military 
roles. This-partly stems from the legacy of World War II 
and Beijing’s longstanding fears of revived Japanese 
militarism, but it is also related to China’s own 
aspirations to become the dominant power in the Asia 
Pacific region. , 

Sino-Japanese relations have been strengthened fol- 
lowing a brief interlude after 1989, when Tokyo had to 
acquiesce to Westérn sanctions against Beijing. How- 
ever, political disputes over Taiwan, mutual fears about 
the growing strength of each other’s military, and 
lingering distrust stemming from World War II plague 
the Sino-Japanese relationship and are beginning to 
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surface. Frictions between the two have intensified, 
and the constituencies in each country that advocate a 
ce ” . . 

get tough” policy with the other have grown. One 
senses that perceptions are shifting and a long-term 
strategic rivalry is brewing.’ 


COPING WITH CHINA 

The principal problem facing Washington and To- 
kyo in the coming years will not be each other, but 
China. The challenges posed to both by China’s 
economic dynamism, modernizing military, and au- 
thoritarian political system will cement the United 
States-Japan relationship and breathe new life into the 
bilateral alliance. 

Washington and Tokyo have overlapping but also 
divergent interests in, and policies toward, China. The 
essential difference is political. Japan’s highest priority 
is that China remain socially and politically stable, 
whereas the United States favors—and even hopes to 


foster—social and political change in China. The. 


-greatest fear of the Japanese government and people is 

that China will become convulsed in civil conflict that 
would splinter the nation and bring a massive refugee 
exodus to Japan’s shores. Unlike Washington, human 
rights concerns rank relatively low on Tokyo’s agenda 
with Beijing. This was evident during Prime Minister 
Hosokawa’s visit to Beijing this March. The Japanese 
leader pleased his hosts by publicly stating that human 
rights were relative to each nation, and that govern- 
ments should not impose their definitions of human 
rights on one another. Hosokawa concentrated on 
economic, security, and military issues during his visit. 

Tokyo is particularly concerned about China’s rap- 
idly growing military budget, its force modemization 
program, and new military doctrine emphasizing rapid 
deployment and peripheral defense. The People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) has received five consecutive 
years of double-digit budget increases and is buying a 
range of sophisticated weaponry from Russia. It is also 
building a blue water navy and modem air force, 
upgrading its nuclear weapons arsenal, and developing 
a force projection ability. All of this greatly concerns 
China’s neighbors, especially since Beijing has shown a 
willingness to use force in the past and has a number of 
territorial claims in the region. 

China’s military modernization program is also of 
increasing concer to the United States, but Washing- 
ton’s China agenda remains dominated by human 
rights, trade, and political concerns. The United States 
wants to improve human rights in China, but its stance 
is shaped by the lingering ideological/political struggle 
of the cold war. China is seen by many American 
politicians and officials as a pariah state that should 
join the former communist parties of the former Soviet 
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bloc in the annals of history. Nonetheless, President 
Bill Clinton has opted for the policy of “constructive 
engagement” with China that had been fashioned by 
President George Bush. By extending most favored 
nation trading privileges to China, the Clinton adminis- 
tration has recognized that China is critical to key 
United States international security interests, while at 
the same time trying to balance deep American con- 
cerns over China’s human rights record and political 
system. 

For China’s part, Beijing continues to cling to a 
myopic view of state sovereignty that mandates an 
exclusive position on “‘interference in internal affairs.” 
Such a position in today’s interdependent world is not 
viable. Beijing’s foreign policy is also premised on its 
struggle against “power politics” and “hegemony.” 

Thus America hopes to change China domestically 
while China wants to change American behavior inter- 
nationally. The struggle between the two has been 
intense for at least a decade, albeit subliminally, and it 
is not likely to end. The struggle does not command 
the attention of “high politics,” yet it is very fundamen- 
tal. It is deeply rooted in divergent worldviews, politi- 
cal systems, and national interests. Various American 
and Chinese politicians have been able to divert this 
fundamental divide in the interests of broader national 
concerns, yet the contradiction remains. 

Japan’s ties with China are, by contrast, more solid. 
The two governments watch each other’s military 
capabilities warily and each is mindful of the legacy of 
the Second World War, but their commercial and 
cultural linkages are particularly strong. Trade and 
Japanese investment in China have shot up in recent 
years. Since the 1960s Japan has been China’s largest 
trading partner. In fact, Japan trades more with China 
than with any other country except the United States. 
Bilateral Sino-Japanese trade increased from $19.7 
billion to nearly $35 billion between 1989 and 1993. 
Japanese investment’in China more than quintupled 
during the same period, from $438 million to approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion. The dramatic increase in Japanese 
investment is particularly noteworthy, since Japanese 
businessmen have always been more willing to trade 
with than invest in China. 

American trade and investment with China has 
undergone a similar increase in recent years, although 
the United States runs a much higher trade deficit with 
China than Japan does. The American trade deficit 
with China during 1993 was approximately $25 bil- 
lion—second only to its trade deficit with Tokyo. Thi 
has resulted in a toughened trade policy toward b 
countries by the Clinton administration, which ing 
is spurring Beijing and Tokyo to resist 
pressure. 

The challenge that China poses to 


Ç 










Japanese relations will be considerable in years to ` 


come. Before Tiananmen, Washington and Tokyo 
shared the same views and policies toward China, but 
since then they have diverged somewhat. The major 
division is over how to handle the human rights issue 
and, relatedly, how to press for political change in 
China. The Japanese prefer gradual modification and 
quiet diplomacy, while Washington seeks rapid progress 
and tends toward public diplomacy. On other issues— 
particularly military and economic—the two sides 
continue to maintain similar interests. There is little 
doubt, however, that coordinating China policy will be 
one of the principal challenges the United States and 
Japan will face in coming years. 

Of course, the greatest concern about Chinese 
military modemization is expressed by Taiwan. Since 
1993 military tensions across the Taiwan Strait have 
heated up as Taipei has sought to enhance its interna- 
tional standing and voices for independence on Taiwan 
have grown. Consequently, the Taiwan issue has 
commanded greater attention from Beijing. It has 
concomitantly moved up the Chinese military’s agenda; 
the PLA Academy of Military Sciences and the National 
Defense University have simulated a naval blockade 
(probably submarine) of Taiwan. In September 1994 
the PLA undertook large-scale joint service maneuvers 
off the coast of Zhejiang province, which is just north 
of Taiwan. Should the mainland be tempted to use 
force against Taiwan (as it has long maintained it will if 
there is any movement toward independence), Tai- 
wan’s forces could inflict heavy losses if not repel the 
attack. Taiwan’s antisubmarine warfare capability ap- 
pears sufficient to cope with a submarine blockade, 
and its new class of 4,200-ton frigates armed with 
Harpoon antiship missiles (recently purchased from 
the United States) could most likely break a surface 
blockade. Nonetheless, a naval blockade (whether 
submarine and/or surface) would undoubtedly under- 
mine confidence on the island and among commercial 
shippers. (The Democratic Peoples’ Party on Taiwan 
has recently softened its stance on independence to 
take account of this possibility.) 


THE REGIONAL CONTEXT 

Future relations between Beijing, Moscow, Tokyo, 
and Washington will be shaped not only by bilateral 
considerations, but by the broader East Asian context. 
If these four powers enjoy amicable relations with one 
another the entire region will benefit. If they do not, a 
pacific Pacific Century will not be attainable. 

A stabilizing factor is growing intraregional trade 
and capital flows. In 1991 trade within East Asia 
overtook East Asia’s trade with the rest of the world. 
The American market is no longer as important to 
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Asian traders, since many light industrial goods can be 
marketed within the region. Intraregional aid programs: 
have also increased. For example, 65 percent of Japan’s 
foreign aid program—the largest in the world—is 
spent in Asia, and 20 percent of that is devoted to 
China. And, the emergence of “Greater China” has 
sharply increased intraregional investment.* Hong 
Kong’s and Taiwan’s investments on the Chinese 
mainland have soared since 1991, totaling roughly $25 
billion cumulatively in 1993. Vietnam and ASEAN are 
similarly attracting large amounts of investment from 
Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan. 

Intraregional trade and investment may serve to 
stabilize and create interdependencies in the region, 
but the security situation is less settling. As was 
discussed -earlier, virtually every nation in the Asia 
Pacific is building up and modernizing its armed 
forces. The introduction of sophisticated weaponry 
and the force modernization programs under way are 
especially worrying given the territorial disputes and 
general fears of a resurgent China and Japan. 

One of the oldest territorial disputes in the region is 
Japan’s quarrel with Russia over the Kurile Islands, 
which were occupied by Soviet troops at the end of 
World War II. Yeltsin’s post-Soviet regime has shown 
little inclination to return the island chain to Japan; 
until this happens, tension between Tokyo and Mos- 
cow will persist. With the exception of India and 
Pakistan’s longstanding dispute over Kashmir, all other 
significant territorial conflicts in Asia involve China. 

China and Japan (and Taiwan) maintain conflicting 
claims to a series of rocky shoals (called the Senkaku 
Islands in Japanese and Diaoyutai Islands in Chinese) 
about 200 nautical miles north of Taiwan in the East 
China Sea. Potentially large oil reserves may lie beneath 
these uninhabitable islands. A rich petroleum basin is 
also thought to exist beneath the Spratly and Paracel 
Islands in the South China Sea. These islands are 
disputed by China, Taiwan, Vietnam, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Brunei. China occupies the 
majority of the islands and has recently reinforced its 
military presence on them. Beijing’s assertive claims to 
desolate islands 800 nautical miles from its coastline 
have caused deep concern throughout Southeast Asia. 
The Chinese government has offered to resolve the 
disputes through negotiation, but it continues to 
rigidly adhere to its claims. 


COOPERATIVE SECURITY IN ASIA? 

Asians are aware of the potential for military conflict 
in the region. They are also paying increased attention 
to unconventional security threats in the Asia Pacific: 
piracy and smuggling; refugees; environmental degrada- 
tion (especially acid rain) and depletion of strategic 
resources; drug trafficking; nuclear proliferation; and 
terrorism. To address the conventional and unconven- 
tional threats to regional security, numerous ‘“‘dia- 
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logues” have been initiated over the last few years. 
These have taken place at both the governmental and 
nongovernmental levels (although the vast majority fall 
in the latter category), and are either bilateral or 
multilateral. 

The most important multilateral channels are the 
ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference (PMC), the ASEAN 
Ministerial Meetings (AMM), the ASEAN Regional Forum 
(ARF), and the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) organization. The annual APEC summit is at- 
tended by member heads of state, and although 
economics is the organization’s raison d’étre, security 
and political matters are also discussed. Security issues 
are also on the agenda of the annual ASEAN summit and 
the important series of postsummit meetings. The PMC, 
AMM, and ARF bring together foreign ministers, but from 
different countries. For example, neither Russia nor 
China are ‘‘dialogue partners” of the PMC, although 
they do attend AMM meetings as guests. Potentially the 
most important multilateral forum is ARF. Established 
in 1993, ARF’s discussions focus on regional security 
issues. ARF meetings are held every year in conjunction 
with the AMM and ASEAN-PMC meetings. However, in 
two years of meetings (which only last for one day and 
are reportedly consumed by pleasantries and proce- 
dural matters) nothing of substance has been estab- 
lished. It has been difficult for ARF members even to 
agree on an agenda of what constitutes regional 
security “problems” that should be addressed multilat- 
erally. For example, China is proving a stubborn player 
because it refuses to discuss either the Taiwan or South 
China Sea problems or its own military; Beijing claims 
these are “internal affairs.” China also refuses to allow 
Taiwan’s participation in the forum. 

Bilateral security dialogues also take place between 
governments in the region. For example, Chinese 
Foreign Ministry and PLA officers meet annually with 
their counterparts in Japan, South Korea, Russia, and 
the United States. The United States has the most 
wide-ranging series of bilateral security exchanges in 
the region, concomitant with its multiple alliances and 
security pacts. 

Regional security dialogues have proved to be an 
important channel of communication, even though 
little of significance has resulted to date. They are 
especially important for articulating perceptions, voic- 
ing concerns, seeking clarification, and building confi- 
dence. 

Three issues will be of key importance in such 
dialogues in the years to come. First, there is a need to 
improve military transparency concerning defense bud- 
gets and military expenditures; force structures and 
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order-of-battle; defense doctrines; arsenals; and deploy- 
ments. This especially applies to China, whose military 
establishment is extremely opaque. China’s intentions 
and capabilities require clarification. Second, there is a 
need to discuss national arms procurement policies, 
force modemization programs, and foreign weapons 
purchases. Regional militaries may indeed require 
modernization, but the process has set the stage for an 
arms race. If a classic action-reaction spiral is to be 
avoided, force procurements must be discussed multi- 
laterally and external suppliers must show restraint. 
Third, territorial disputes must be opened to multilat- 
eral discussion and resolution. 

Having initiated regional security dialogues at the 
governmental and nongovernmental levels, the future 
task will be to improve the substantive interaction. The 
dialogues reduce misperception, improve understand- 
ing, and institute confidence-building and security 
measures. In so doing they enhance regional security 
and provide a forum where serious disputes can be 
resolved. But to be successful, all nations in the region 
must be represented at the table (including Taiwan, 
North Korea, and Myanmar) and all regional security 
issues must be open for discussion. i 

Ultimately the goal should be the creation of an 
Asian version of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), or even an institutional- 
ized regional collective security regime. Since the 
collapse of the system set up at the 1922 Washington 
Naval Conference, Asia has not had a regionwide 
collective security regime. Several have been proposed 
and tried, but none have taken root. Those imposed by 
external powers—such as the United States-sponsored 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization—have been lim- 
ited in their scope or duration. Only the Five Power 
Defense Arrangement (which binds together Malaysia, 
Singapore, Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand) 
has demonstrated endurance. To be sure, the bilateral 
security treaties the United States maintains with 
Japan, South Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand have survived the cold war. The 
United States is also committed to maintaining 100,000 
forward-positioned troops in East Asia for the foresee- 
able future, backed by the Seventh Fleet and further 
deployments in Guam, Hawaii, and California. 

If a regional security regime is to evolve in Asia, it 
will have to do so indigenously. It will also have to take 
into account United States national security interests 
and commitments in the region. One model may be to 
build on ASEAN and the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation. Both possess shared security 
components, although neither is a mutual defense pact 
per se. If the countries of Northeast Asia could form an 
equivalent body, there may exist the potential to 
integrate the three subregional organizations. Regional 


E 


security cooperation and regime building will be one of 
the pressing requirements and challenges of the Pacific 
Century. 


A PACIFIC CENTURY? 

The Asia Pacific embarks on the Pacific Century at 
peace. Will it last? If history is any guide, the chances 
are poor. Several potential sources of instability and 
threats to regional security exist. 

Rapidly growing economies produce interstate com- 
petition and trade frictions. The dumping of inferior 
goods on regional export markets has already become a 
problem. Illegal movement of capital and shady invest- 
ment chains are increasingly frequent. So too are 
smuggling and piracy. 

Rapid growth also stimulates domestic social dislo- 
cations that may spill over borders. In recent years East 
Asia has had to cope with refugees from Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and East Timor. However, the region 
should brace itself for an exodus—the likes of which 


the world has never seen—from China. By the govern- ` 


ment’s own admission, China today has 105 million 
transients moving about the country (other estimates 
run as high as 150 to 170 million!). This “floating 
population” could easily begin to migrate beyond 
China’s shores. Taiwanese officials already report a 
greatly increased flow across the strait. Should China, 
as some predict, convulse in civil conflict after the 
death of Deng Xiaoping, Asia would be confronted with 
a major refugee crisis. 

Growing economies contribute to increased military 
power. The rapidly developing capacities of regional 
militaries are about to trigger an expensive and explo- 
sive regional arms race. Asia is a region where govern- 
ments have shown a propensity to use force to solve 
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political problems; with modern militaries the tempta- 
tions will increase. 

Rapidly growing economies and military establish- 
ments will inevitably shift the regional balance of 
power. The main catalyst for a reconfigured balance 
will be China’s growing power. Japan does not seek to 
be a dominant regional power, but China does. China’s 
growing strength will likely stimulate an informal 
alignment of offshore nations to contain continental 
Chinese power. 

Historical rivalries and animosities may reemerge 
during the Pacific Century. Both China and Korea 
harbor great resentment toward Japan resulting from 
invasion and occupation, colonization, and war atroci- 
ties. India and Vietnam are still smarting from the 
bloody noses inflicted by China in 1962 and 1979 
respectively. The civil wars that resulted in a divided 
Korea and China/Taiwan have yet to be resolved. And 
India and Pakistan will probably be rivals forever . 

Finally, territorial disputes and the need for strategic 
resources could prove a catalyst for conflict in the 
not-so-distant future. Some of these disputes result 
from artificially drawn colonial boundaries, but others 
derive from national aspirations and the thirst for 
resources and monetary gain. 

Thus, while the Asia Pacific region is in an unprec- 
edentedly peaceful state, it is by no means certain that 
this state is sustainable. The Asia Pacific is a dynamic 
region, but such dynamism can be the source of 
instability. For the Pacific Century to be pacific, 
regional security mechanisms must be substantially 
strengthened and the United States must maintain its 
military commitments to the region. Even if these 
conditions do obtain, Asia is likely to experience as 
much conflict in the next century as it has in this 
one. m 
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The Environmental Hazards of 
Asia Pacific Development: 
The Southeast Asian Rainforests 


BY GARETH PORTER- 


he Asia-Pacific region is now paying the price for Cambodia, Laos, and Indonesia was under forest cover 
| decades of rapid economic growth that has seen at the beginning of the 1960s; only Vietnam and the 


little or no concern for the environment. Coun- Philippines had less than 50 percent. But by the early 

tries throughout the region face severe environmental 1990s, the region’s forests had been largely destroyed. 
problems: land degradation, declining groundwater Only 15 percent of Thailand’s forest remained; the 
levels, pesticide contamination of water and soil, Philippines had between 14 and 20 percent, and 
depletion of marine fish stocks, urban air pollution, Vietnam only 16 to 19 percent. Cambodia had an 
and water pollution by industrial and residential estimated 38 percent of its land under forest cover in 
_ wastes. 1992, Laos between 28 and 34 percent, and Myanmar 

China’s uncontrolled economic boom has generated 30 to 33 percent. 

some of the worst environmental problems. Shanghai Malaysia, with 47 percent of its land area still forest, 
has what is considered the most polluted flowing water was warned in 1990 that Sarawak, its last major natural 
in the world: in the summer months, rivers contain forest region, would have logged all its primary forests 
more municipal waste than water, which has led to within 11 years at its then current rate of deforestation. 


seasonal epidemics of hepatitis. Beijing has air pollu- 
tion levels 5 to 17 times higher than Tokyo for 
particulate matter and 3 to 6 times higher for sulfur 
dioxide. Contamination from coal mining and metallur- 
gical wastes has destroyed 5 percent of eastern China’s 
productive lowland soils. 

But the most urgent environmental problem in the FIXING THE BLAME 


Indonesia still has 54 percent of its land under forest 
cover, but is losing an estimated 1.3 million hectares of 
forest annually; a large proportion of its remaining 100 
million hectares of forest has been seriously degraded. 


region—and the world—is the loss of Southeast Asia's Shifting agriculrure—continuous farming at one site 
tropical rainforests. These forests are home to a signifi- for only a few years before moving on to a new 
cant part of the world’s biological diversity. Indonesia, site—has often been blamed by forestry officials for 
which has 10 percent of the world’s rainforests, is the most of the deforestation. Careful studies by scholars, 
earth’s second most important “‘megadiversity” coun- however, have shown that shifting agriculture has 
try, with about 11 percent of all plant species, 12 seldom destroyed or degraded the forests when carried 
percent of all mammals, and 17 percent of all birds out by traditional communities. The danger arises 
worldwide. when logging or other development projects are intro- 

In the 1950s and early 1960s, most of Southeast duced into the forests, or when the population grows 
Asia was covered by lush forest. Seventy percent of too large in forested areas. Shifting agriculturalists are 


then confined to an area too small to permit adequate 
: fallow periods, and the forests cannot regenerate. 
GARETH Porter is director of the international program at the In several Southeast Asian countries, lowland popu- 





Environmental and Energy Study Institute in Washington. He is lation pressures—exacerbated in some cases by the 
the author of Vietnam: The Politics of Bureaucratic Socialism aldistributi f£ land—h ltered. the- deli 

(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1993), and co-author, ma CISHou On OF SADC TRNAVE AIE oe ecate 
with Janet Walsh Brown, of Global Environmental Politics ecological balance that existed for generations in the 


(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1991). uplands between ethnic minorities and the forests. In 
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northeast, east, and central Thailand, the main cause of 
deforestation has been the conversion of upland forest 
land to agriculture for commercial and subsistence 
production. In the Philippines ethnic minorities prac- 
ticing true shifting cultivation now constitute less than 
half the population of the upland forest zone. Most of 
the damage there has been caused by relatively recent 
settlers, primarily from the lowlands, who bring with 
them technologies inappropriate for upland agricul- 
ture—in particular the plow. 

In Indonesia, the World Bank estimates that massive 
transmigration from densely populated Java to the 
more thinly populated outer islands, where the coun- 
try’s tropical forests are located, is responsible for 
about 30 percent of the country’s deforestation. The 
transmigrants settle either in or near forests; after they 
try to convert the forest land to annual food crops that 
are inappropriate for the soils, they frequently cut 
down more forests to try the process all over again. 

The main force driving deforestation in Southeast 
Asia, however, has been commercial logging. Intensive 
commercial exploitation of the region’s forests began in 
the 1960s, mainly because of increased international 
demand for tropical timber. In the Philippines, commer- 
cial logging accelerated rapidly in response to a sudden 
increase in Japanese demand for tropical wood. In 
Indonesia, large-scale concessions (ranging in size 
from 100,000 to 1.5 million hectares) were assigned to 
logging companies for the first time in 1967. And 
Thailand accelerated deforestation from logging by 
dividing nearly half its forest area into more than 500 
timber concessions in 1968. 
` Logging contributes to deforestation in many indi- 
rect ways: logging jobs lure settlers, logging roads open 
up the forest to smallholders, and logging companies’ 
assistance encourages thousands of land-hungry farm- 
ers to clear logged-over land. Unsustainable commer- 
cial logging, however, directly destroys a significant 
part of the region’s forests as well. None of the 
countries in the region practice sustainable logging, 
which is defined as logging that can be maintained 
indefinitely without destroying an area’s biodiversity or 
ecosystem. In Malaysia’s Sarawak, the maximum rate 
of sustainable logging was estimated in 1990 by the 
International Tropical Timber Organization (TTO) at 
6.5 million cubic meters of timber per year. But the 
actual rate of harvesting in Sarawak in 1990 increased 
to 18.8 million cubic meters per year. The To found 
that what has been called “selective logging” in 
Sarawak is in fact highly destructive, with bulldozers 
and skidders destroying about 40 percent of the area 
logged. 

The World Bank has estimated the maximum sustain- 
able cut for timber in Indonesia at about 22 million 
cubic meters per year, whereas the government claims 
that it is 31 million cubic meters per year. Nongovern- 
mental specialists in Indonesia estimate that the actual 
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rate of logging has been about 44 million cubic meters 
of timber per year. Moreover, the government has 
allowed sawmills to be built that have a capacity of 
about 52 million cubic meters per year, indicating that 
it plans to increase the allowable cut in the future. 
Logging practices in Indonesia damage an average of 50 
percent of the forest area logged. 

While Indonesian forestry officials claim that com- 
mercial logging accounts for only 10 percent of annual 
deforestation, the actual figure may be at least twice 
that, based on independent judgments of the sustain- 
able rate of cutting and the actual cut. Moreover, if the 
estimated 70,000 to 100,000 hectares of forest lost in 
forest fires is also attributable to destructive logging, 
logging could account directly for more than 25 
percent of Indonesia’s annual deforestation. Combined 
with its indirect impact on forests, commercial logging 
may account for as much as 75 percent of Indonesia's 
forest loss. 

In the Philippines forestry specialists believe logging 
concessionaires are destroying an average of 30 percent 
of the forest area that is being logged. The annual 
“allowable cut” in 1986 was 8.3 million cubic meters; 
a government task force found that this rate would 
exhaust the country’s commercial timber resources 
within a decade. 

In Viemam and Laos, state production targets have 
been set without regard to sustainability. In both 
countries logging has been carried out by the state 
rather than the private sector, but there has been 
relatively little central government oversight. The Viet- 
namese central government directly controls only 1.4 
million hectares of forests—about a third of the 
country’s remaining forest cover—whereas some 300 
provincial forestry enterprises carry out logging on the 
rest. Similarly, 72 percent of all forest production in 
Laos is carried out at the provincial level and thus 
beyond direct central government control. 

Cambodia and Papua New Guinea have little or no 
capacity to monitor commercial logging and have 
turned their logging concessions over to foreign compa- 
nies—Cambodia to companies from France, Thailand, 
and Indonesia, and Papua New Guinea to Japanese, 
Korean, Malaysian, and Indonesian companies. 

Log and timber product exports have played a large 
role in the history of deforestation in the region. The 
Philippines exported (mainly to Japan) between 69 
percent and 83 percent of its timber harvest at the 
height of its log export boom from 1962 to 1972. Then 
the Japanese moved on to Indonesia and Malaysia as 
their main sources of raw logs. Malaysia increased the 
percentage of its log production for export from 44 
percent in 1975 to 60 percent in the early 1980s. It is 
now the world’s largest exporter of raw logs, with 58 
percent of the world market. 

Indonesia, the world’s largest exporter of plywood 
(with 40 percent of the world market), exports almost 
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half its annual production of 26.5 million cubic meters 
of raw logs in the form of processed wood products. 
Papua New Guinea now exports more than 90 percent 
of its log production, accounting for approximately 60 
percent of its annual deforestation. 

For the mainland Southeast Asian states, timber 
exports have been driven largely by Thailand, and in 
the case.of Myanmar and Cambodia, have been linked 
with domestic armed and political conflict. Exports of 
Burmese teak have been important to the survival of 
Myanmar’s military government, the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council; they provide part of the 
financial resources needed to buy sophisticated arms 
from China and other countries while helping to obtain 
the political-diplomatic support of Thailand. Officially 
acknowledged log exports accounted for about one- 
_ third of Myanmar’s total export earnings in 1990-1992 
and account for most of the timber harvested in the 
country. 

In Cambodia, both the incumbent regime and the 
Khmer Rouge have exported timber to obtain financial 
resources and Thailand’s diplomatic support. In 1992 
the Khmer Rouge awarded a total of 15 concessions to 
Thai companies to extract up to 15 million cubic 
meters of.timber from areas the Khmer Rouge control 
over periods of 3 to 5 years. The total volume of timber 
exports agreed to by the Khmer Rouge and the three 
other factions that make up the new Cambodian 
government are about 3.7 million cubic meters per 
year; combined with illegal exports, the estimated total 
of exported logs is 4.2 million cubic meters annually— 
this from a country whose sustainable level of timber 
extraction is generously estimated by the United Na- 
tions Development Program at about 250,000 cubic 
meters per year. 

For Laos timber exports appear to have played a 
secondary role in deforestation up to the late 1980s. 
The official figure for log exports in 1986-1987 was 
about 10 to 15 percent of log production. But govern- 
ment and World Bank figures suggest that since 1989, 
most of the country’s log production is now being 
exported, either legally or illegally, in response to 
Thailand’s suddenly increased demand for raw wood. 


PROFITABLE CONCESSIONS 
Logging concession systems in Southeast Asia have 
contributed to the exploitation of forest resources by 


making logging a source of windfall profits. The _ 


concessions allocated by Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and the government of Malaysia’s Sarawak state have 
enriched the families of top officials or their political 
and business associates. In Indonesia, most timber 
concessionaires are Chinese businessmen who must 
remain close allies of President Suharto to ensure that 
their interests are protected; they extract windfall 
profits from logging in retum for contributions to 
business and political projects associated with Suharto 





and his family. The major logging concessionaires are 
considered the most influential figures in the making 
of Indonesian forestry policy. 

In the case of Sarawak, where timber concessions are 
the state’s main source of wealth, the concessions are 
all owned by the political allies and relatives of the 
most powerful political figures in the state. In Papua 
New Guinea, foreign timber companies from Korea, 
Indonesia, and Malaysia bribe prime ministers and 
forestry ministers to obtain lucrative logging conces- 
sions. 

Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philippines have tradi- 
tionally granted logging concessions that are far shorter 
than the tropical forest’s growing cycle of 50 to 70 
years. Thus concessionaires have had no financial 
incentive for sustainable forest management. And 
governments’ ridiculously low “‘stumpage fees’’— 
charges to logging concessionaire for the use of public 
lands for logging operations—have subsidized damag- 
ing logging and provided incentives for wasteful prac- 
tices. Low fees have also encouraged logging firms to 
accumulate far more concessions than they could hope 
to manage efficiently. As recently as 1989, the Indone- 
sian government’s share of the economic “rents,” or 
unearned profits, from using public land for logging 
was estimated at only 8 percent. Under pressure from 
the World Bank, the government increased its share to 
22 percent of the rents in 1993. 


THE PRICE AND PROMISES OF REFORM 

Virtually every Southeast Asian country has suffered 
human losses as a result of rampant deforestation. In 
the last six years alone, flash floods and mudslides in 
deforested areas have killed thousands of people and 
left thousands of others homeless. 

Deforestation has also harmed the soil, climate, and 
hydrological systems of Southeast Asia. In Vietnam, for 
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example, topsoil lost to runoff because of deforestation 
is estimated at 1,000 tons per hectare per year. And 


Vietnam’s major rivers in the north and in the central - 


highlands have lost much of their rate of flow during 
the dry season—a particularly serious problem for 
Vietnam, which counts heavily on hydropower to meet 
its long-term energy needs. In many districts streams 
have dried up, and residents have had to dig deeper 
underground wells to obtain drinking water. In north- 
western Luzon in the Philippines, deforestation re- 
duced rainfall and affected both the quantity and 
quality of crops. The volume of water for industrial, 
recreational, and domestic uses in watersheds has been 
reduced by the loss of Philippine forests. Siltation of 
dams and irrigation systems and poor fishing harvests 
throughout Southeast Asia have been caused by defor- 
estation of watersheds. 

Most Southeast Asian governments, under national 
and/or international pressures to stem forest loss, have 
adopted some restrictions on logging and/or log 
exports. Thailand adopted a log export ban as early as 
1977, and was also the first to ban logging nationwide 
after mudslides in 1988 in southern Thailand killed 
hyndreds of people. Initially affecting only 12 southern 
provinces, the ban was extended to the entire country 
in January 1989. Logging approved before the ban or 
connected with construction of roads, dams, or other 
development projects was allowed; and illegal logging, 
sometimes involving the military, is still destroying an 
estimated 55,000 hectares of forest annually. The ban 
reduced the rate of deforestation in Thailand, but Thai 
logging companies merely turned instead to neighbor- 
ing countries, and politically influential Thai military 
officers and civilians moved quickly to make deals with 
counterparts in Myanmar, Cambodia, and Laos. 


Indonesia adopted a log export ban in 1980 that wax, 


to be phased in over five years. The ban was intended 
not to conserve forests but to spur the development of 
a forest products industry for export and the domestic 
market. The Indonesian log export ban also provided a 
high level of trade protection to the country’s wood- 
processing industry, which has been able to purchase 
logs at lower prices than its competitors in the world 
market. This protection has removed external pressure 
for efficient production. As a result Indonesia’s timber 
products industry is highly wasteful: one-fourth of the 
wood cut is lost at the mill. 
The Philippines banned the export of raw logs in 
1986 after log exports had already declined to less than 
‘20 percent of the peak level of 1971, and it banned 
exports of sawn timber in mid-1989. In 1989 logging 
was banned in all provinces with less than 40 percent 
tree cover (which included 65 of 73 provinces). The 
ban has not been enforced, and the government now 
estimates that 25 percent of all logging is illegal. In 
1991 the Department of Environment and Natural 
Resources issued an administrative order banning 
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logging in “virgin forests,” but the restriction had little 
practical effect, since few forests are totally undis- 
turbed by humans. 

Vietnam banned log exports in 1991 and then 
announced a ban on all timber exports in 1992, 
although it does not apply to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, which continues to export timber. 
The ban did not affect logs that are imported from 
Cambodia for transshipment to Thailand. Laos intro- 
duced a temporary ban on all logging in August 1991, 
saying the step was necessary because illegal logging 
had reached unacceptable levels. In 1992, however, 
the Laotian government ended the ban and awarded 
logging concessions to several foreign firms, including 
some from Thailand. 

Cambodia’s new government adopted a “morato- 
rium” on log exports in September 1992. The log 
export ban went into effect January 1, 1993, and was 
enforced by the United Nations Transitional Authority 
in Cambodia. But it did not cover logs processed by 
Cambodian sawmills, which suddenly sprang up after 
the moratorium, particularly along the Thai border 
area, Myanmar adopted an official countrywide logging 
ban in 1988 after a series of flood disasters, but then 
entered into commercial contracts with Thai loggers. 
The fate of both the Cambodian and Burmese forests 
thus continues to depend on business links between 
the Thai political-military elite and those in neighbor- 
ing Cambodia and Myanmar. 

Malaysia banned log exports from peninsular Malay- 
sia in 1985 in order to preserve what remained of its 
forest cover, but logging had already shifted to Sarawak 
and the state of Sabah. In 1993 Sabah, threatened with 
the depletion of its timber resources within a few years, 
carried out a temporary ban on log exports, mainly to 
conserve enough logs to service the state’s growing 
timber-processing industry. The ban will somewhat 
reduce the rate of logging in Sabah. That leaves Sarawak 
as the only source of raw logs for export from Malaysia. 


PLANNING NATURE 

Most Southeast Asian governments, with the help of 
bilateral and multilateral development agencies, have . 
formulated their own ‘‘National Forestry Action Plans” 
(NFAPs). These plans have been drawn up in conjunc- 
tion with the Tropical Forestry Action Plan (TFAP), an 
effort to coordinate multilateral and bilateral assistance 
for forestry that began in 1985. The TFAP was widely 
criticized by environmentalists for putting commercial 
exploitation of forests above forest conservation and for 
failing to give nongovernmental organizations and 
communities affected by the plan adequate opportu- 
nity to participate in their formulation; they also 
charged that it failed to slow the rate of deforestation. 

A common denominator of the region’s forestry 
plans is that they do not phase out commercial logging, 
nor do they describe how it will be made sustainable. 
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Most call for heavier reliance on reforestation and tree 
plantations in the future, which will pose more acute 
conflicts between commercial exploitation of forest or 
plantation land and the interests of existing forest 
dwellers. 

The Indonesian Forestry Action Plan, funded by the 
World Bank and assisted by the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, proposes few changes in 
the existing system of forest management. It calls for 
the continued logging of much of Indonesia’s forests 
on the basis of optimistic assumptions about increas- 
ing timber yields while making logging more sustain- 
able. 

Indonesia hopes to become the world’s largest 
producer of pulp, paper, and rayon by 2000; it plans to 
build 56 large pulp and paper mills that would 
consume 25.8 million cubic meters of timber by 2030. 
The plan calls for “massive development of industrial 
pulpwood plantations,” projecting the conversion of 
4.4 million hectares of unproductive forest lands into 
industrial wood plantations by the year 2000. But the 
plan’s projections of plantation production appear to 
be wildly optimistic, raising the danger that the needs 
of the pulp and paper industries will be met by high 
rates of natural forest destruction. Moreover, govern- 
ment programs to encourage timber plantations give 
concessionaires strong financial incentives to get ap- 
proval for clearing old-growth forests in order to 
establish timber plantations on them. 

The Philippine forestry action plan, first drafted in 
1989, would permit the cutting of up to 30 percent of 
the country’s remaining hardwood forests, which would 
extend logging well beyond existing concession areas. 
It plans to reduce illegal logging by relying on conces- 
sionaires rather than building the capacity for govern- 
ment enforcement. 

Thailand’s “Forestry Master Plan” is based on its 
1985 National Forestry Policy, which emphasized the 
promotion of tree plantations to serve the Japanese 
market for wood chips, paper, and pulp. This policy 
called for cutting down half the forests that remained at 
the time and resulted in a huge increase in fast-growing 
eucalyptus plantations: from 136,0000 hectares to 1.1 
million hectares in 1989. These plantations replaced 


family farmland, communal forests, and grazing land, 


- and depleted the soil and monopolized water re- 


sources. A draft of the national forestry plan that was 
completed in 1992 called for the resumption of logging 
and the conversion of 3.5 million hectares of defor- 
ested land to “forestry leaseholds.” These would be 
allocated to villagers currently occupying the land, but 
could be transferred to commercial tree plantations. 
The Vietnamese NFAP would slightly expand “protec- 


. tion forests” (forests on steep slopes and in other areas 


requiring permanent vegetation) from 5.7 million hect- 
ares to 6 million hectares and establish 500,000 
hectares of industrial tree plantations. But it also would 
increase exports of forest products to $400 million 
annually. The Laotian plan establishes an allowable 
timber cut of 280,000 cubic meters annually, which is 
considered by some forestry specialists to be as much 
as 50 percent higher than actual sustainable yield. The 
government has since raised the allowable cut by more 
than 30 percent above that level. Papua New Guinea’s 
Tropical Forestry Action Plan actually called for an 
increase in the annual cut from about 2 million cubic 
meters to 3.6 million cubic meters. That limit, too, was 
then ignored when the government raised log export 
volume to 6.4 million cubic meters in 1993. 


FINDING A SUSTAINABLE COURSE 

No Southeast Asian state has yet made the transition 
to the sustainable management of its forests. As has 
been seen, commercial logging, primarily for export, 
has been the most important driving force in destroy- 
ing the region’s rainforests. Logging concession sys- 
tems allocating access to the forests to family, business, 
and political allies of ruling elites have exacerbated the 
mining of the forests that began with the emergence of 
a new global market for tropical timber in the 1960s. 
And timber resources have served as financial and 
political assets for regimes and insurgent forces locked 
in political-military conflict. A combination of con- 
sumer discrimination against tropical forest products 
that are unsustainably harvested and international 
cooperation to support forest conservation is needed to 
save much of what is left of the forest wealth of 
Southeast Asia. | 
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Organizing the Rim: Asia Pacific Regionalism 


BY DONALD K. EMMERSON 


So extensive and rapid has been the growth of the 
[Asia Pacific] region and so profound its conse- 
quences, that it has been described aptly as the 
most important global development in the second 
half of the twentieth century. —Pacific Business 
Forum (1994) 


The [European] Community we have created is not 
an end in itself. . .[but] only a stage on the way to 
ghe organized world of tomorrow. —Jean Monnet, 


Memoires (1976) 
\ Ñ / “Pacific Century” depends in part on what 
. that notoriously ambiguous term means. 
The global significance of the vast, populous, and 
relatively booming Pacific Rim is already beyond dis- 
pute. But the idea of a Pacific era implies more. It 
suggests that over the coming hundred years, the Asia 
Pacific will be more significant than any other region. 
(The name “‘Asia Pacific” sounds odd in English, but 
in Asia it is winning out over “Asian Pacific” and 
“Pacific Asia,” which seem to exclude the other 
non-Asian, Pacific coastal countries of the Americas, 
and over “Pacific Rim,” which does not mention Asia 
at all.) 

Whether the Asia Pacific will become the most 
important region in the world—important enough to 
dominate perceptions of an entire century—will de- 
pend on the efforts to give shape not only to that region 
but to others as well, including the “Atlantic Rim” and 
the corresponding “Europe Atlantic” that could—who 
knows?—animate a coming “Atlantic Century.” 


hether or not we stand on the threshold ofa 


DONALD K. EMMERSON is a visiting professor at the Asia/ Pacific 
Research Center at Stanford University. His latest publication is 
a chapter in The Pacific Century: Scenarios for Regional 
Cooperation (Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 1994), edited by 
Barbara K. Bundy et al. 


"The Group of 77 actually gathers more than a hundred of 
the developing countries in the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, while America, Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Japan make up the Group of 7. 
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REGIONALISM’S NEW SHAPE 

For help in thinking about world regions and how 
they form, one need look no farther than the bottom 
row of keys on a touch-tone phone: * O #. 

The: pound sign (#) symbolizes the great divides 
that until recently organized global politics. The two 
vertically slanting lines evoke the cold war face-off of 
West against East: the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion versus the Warsaw Pact. The horizontal lines recall 
the effort by the poor countries of the South to organize 
against and demand concessions from the higher- 
income North: the Nonaligned Movement versus the 
industrial countries grouped in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (or, alterna- 
tively, the Group of 77 versus the Group of 7).* But 
such diverse and dispersed coalitions cannot be called 
regions; West, East, South, and North are not the 
names of neighborhoods. 

Ifthe pound sign represents the past, the asterisk (*) 
offers a future shape in which world regions could 
intersect—namely, as spokes around the hub of the 
sole remaining superpower, the United States. 

The elements of a possible asterisk-like pattern of 
United States-centered regionalization in the twenty- 
first century. are in place or are taking shape in the 
world economy. A North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA) already links America to Canada and 
Mexico. And it appears that the Summit of the 
Americas, which is scheduled to be convened in Miami 
by President Bill Clinton this December, could endorse 
the eventual creation of a Hemispheric Free Trade Area. 
Implementing an HFTA will not be easy. But the “Miami 
process,” as it is being called in Washington, could 
focus policy attention on the long-term goal of a free 
trade zone running from Arctic Canada through near- 
Antarctic Chile. 

Like the north-south height of an HFTA, the east-west 
arms of this still fanciful body are intriguing but 
problematic. The European Union already forms the 
potential end of an eastern spoke, but it does not 
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connect to the American hub. Since 1993 former 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher has sought 
backing for a North Atlantic Free Trade Area (what 
might be dubbed a NATLAFTA) that would link Western 
Europe to the United States in a Euro-American 
common market. Despite some American support, 
notably from labor unions feeling a tactical need to 
propose an alternative to NAFTA, nothing has come of 
her suggestion. But the goal of Euro-American free 
trade will not go away. The more economic regions 
proliferate and consolidate, the more the Atlantic 
“gap” will seem like unfinished business, especially in 
the eyes of east coast Americans and west coast 
Europeans concerned over the growing Asian bias of 
the American economy. (According to the State Depart- 
ment, Americans now trade nearly two-thirds as much 
with Asia as they do with Europe.) 

A NATLAFTA was to be discussed at the First Interna- 
tional Congress on the Atlantic Rim this November in 
Boston. Among the meeting’s sponsors were mayors of 
cities on both sides of the North Atlantic, including 
port cities with a lot to gain from their location on this 
potential eastward arm of an asterisk of United States— 
centered free-trade regions. American Atlanticists and 
their European counterparts appear to have coined the 
term “Atlantic Rim” expressly to offset and copy the 
popularity of the Pacific Rim. While acknowledging the 
importance of Asia, congress organizer James Barron 
has said that “North Americans should not forget the 
opportunities that lie in an Atlantic community.” 

Boosters of Pacific trade, meanwhile, are also press- 
ing ahead. Indonesia was scheduled to host a ministe- 
rial meeting of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) forum in Jakarta on November 11 and 12. Three 
days later President Clinton and 17 other leaders from 
around the Pacific Rim were to attend the second 
informal APEC summit in Bogor, West Java. APEC is 
explicitly pan-Pacific. In Indonesia, Chile was expected 
to join Canada, Mexico, and the United States as APEC’s 
fourth member from the Western Hemisphere. 

Compared with the still unlikely prospect of a 
trans-Atlantic free trade area, the chances of a trans- 
Pacific one seem only slightly more realistic. True, in 
Indonesia the leaders of APEC were scheduled to 
consider making the year 2020 the deadline for 
achieving free trade in the Asia Pacific. But even if 
APEC’s leaders agree to set a date for free trade, one can 
anticipate a lot of foot-dragging in the process of 
implementation, given the reluctance of the more 
protected and less productive Asian economies to 
expose themselves fully to the goods and services of 
industrial powerhouses such as the United States 
(ranked as the world’s most competitive economy by 
the World Economic Forum in 1994). The sheer 
diversity of the Pacific Rim also promises to slow 
progress toward free trade. So does the opposition of 
some labor unions and human rights activists in the 


United States to unconditional commerce with societ- 
ies such as China and Indonesia, where cheap labor is 
abundant and democracy scarce. 


OTHER REGIONS, OTHER HUBS 

Another obstacle to a future world economy in the 
shape of regional spokes radiating from an American 
hub is that other countries and regions may aspire to 
become hubs in their own right. The two main 
candidates for such a role are Western Europe and 
Japan. 

Western Europe, through initiatives such as the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
has begun to involve itself in a prospective economic 
zone reaching eastward into the former Soviet Union. 
This October the European Commission of the Euro- 
pean Union proposed a regional economic and security 
pact that would incorporate the countries of North 
Africa and the Middle East. If implemented, the 
scheme would create a free trade zone of some 800 
million people living in as many as 40 countries. EU 
leaders planned to discuss the idea at their own 
summit in Essen, Germany, in early December. As if 
not to be outdone by the possibility that the AREC 
summit in Indonesia would propose free trade in the 
Asia Pacific by the year 2020, the European Commis- 
sion hoped the summit in Germany would aim for free 
trade around the Mediterranean Rim ten years earlier, 
in 2010. 

The regional trade summitry of this November and 
December will thus likely highlight the region- 
organizing initiatives of two powerful would-be hubs: 
the United States trying to accelerate trade liberaliza- 
tion within APEC and driving in Miami toward hemi- 
spheric free commerce, and the EU in Essen seeking its 
own eastern and southerm trade spokes. 

But the process of region-formation cannot be 
reduced to a simple story of large and powerful cores 
organizing their peripheries. Such an oversimplifica- 
tion is particularly unwarranted in the Asia Pacific, 
where vast distances, heterogeneous populations, proud 
nationalisms, booming economies, and a history of 
conflict since World War II complicate the ability of 
the United States to lead the region even if it wanted to. 
And Japan, the logical alternative core, is still too 
preoccupied with its bilateral relations with the United 
States to play the role of regional organizer. Nor does 
the brutally hub-serving character of Tokyo’s earlier 
device for the region—the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere imposed during World War Il— 
inspire confidence in a future asterisk centered on 
Japan. 

Finally, the physical shape of the Pacific Rim makes 
it hard to organize into an asterisk. On a touch-tone 
phone, as in regionalization, the asterisk and the zero 
are opposites. The hub-and-spokes asterisk lacks a rim 
and magnifies the core. Because all roads lead to Rome, 


Roman leaders can, in theory, divide and rule bilater- 
ally. But the zero is nothing except a rim. On a map the 
Pacific-littoral countries are all circumference and no 
core. In the Asia Pacific the continental United States 
lacks the physical centrality it enjoys in North America 
or that Germany has in Europe. Geophysically, every 
member of the Pacific Rim is peripheral. (The Pacific 
island microstates south and west of Hawaii are 
negligible exceptions, economically and politically un- 
important and easily bypassed by jet aircraft and 
satellite links.) 

The vast zero that is the Pacific Rim could become a 
zone of contention between asterisks—one centered 
on the United States, one stemming from Japan, and 
perhaps someday a third led by China. So far, however, 
the region has sent two contrary signals about its future 
shape. In divided Northeast Asia, where powerful 
states with legacies of conflict are in close proximity, 
bilateralism is still the rule. A different situation 
prevails in Southeast Asia. There six countries with a 
solid record of cooperation offer a multilateral proto- 
type for the economic and political organization of the 
larger region. Most of these Southeast Asian states are 
weaker than their Northeast Asian counterparts. But 
acting as a group, they have come to exercise far more 
influence over the shaping of the Pacific Rim than they 
could have separately. 


STRENGTH IN UNITY 

In 1967, only 10 years after the Treaty of Rome 
founded the European Economic Community and 
more than 20 years before APEC and NAFTA, five 
developing countries—Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, and Thailand—established the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) (Brunei 
joined in 1984 and in 1994 steps were under way to 
extend membership to Vietnam within a year or two). 
ASEAN’s record of facilitating peace and cooperation 
among its members, and thus the economic growth of 
neatly all of them, has made it the most successful 
regional organization of developing countries since 
World War II. 

NAFTA and ASEAN differ greatly. The first is a binding 
contract specifically focused on trade; the second is a 
general, loose, multifunctional organization. While the 
text of NAFTA runs to well over 1,000 pages, it took but 
16 for Southeast Asian leaders to establish an ASEAN 
Free Trade Area (AFTA). Yet both arrangements illus- 
trate the interest of smaller countries with much larger 
neighbors in promoting regions that can help make 
those huge neighbors more benign and less unpredict- 
able. The behemoths in North America and Southeast 
Asia are, of course, the United States and Indonesia. 
(Americans outnumber Canadians and Mexicans com- 
bined, as Indonesians do ‘the five other populations 
inside ASEAN.) 

NAFTA’s forerunner and kernel, the 1988 Canada- 
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United States Free Trade Agreement, resulted more 
from Canadian than American initiative. NAFTA’s own 
inception owed more to Mexico pressuring America 
than vice versa. And ASEAN’s establishment in 1967 and 
expansion in 1984 reflected the desire of Malaysia and 
Singapore on the first occasion and Brunei on the 
second to make Indonesia promise to foster “‘good 
neighbourliness. . among the countries of the region,” 
and help “ensure their stability and security from 
external interference in any form or manifestation in 
order to preserve their national identities,” to quote 
ASEAN’s founding document. In the 1960s Indonesian 
President Sukarno had waged small-scale wars against 
Malaysia and Singapore and endorsed a rebellion in 
Brunei. 

But if regionalization suits the desire of smaller 
actors to contain and tame a big neighbor in a 
framework within which they constitute a majority, it 
also can serve the wish of that same large neighbor to 
create for itself a sphere of support. A regional regime 
organized around one powerful country can take 
shape, flourish, or atrophy depending on how well it 
satisfies these two differing and potentially contradic- 
tory interests. So far ASEAN has done so and flourished. 
Another reason for ASEAN’s success is that its largest 
and potentially most threatening member, Indonesia, 
is also the poorest and thus, economically, the weak- 
est. Singapore, conversely, is rich but also tiny, which 
makes its wealth less worrisome to its neighbors. 

Singapore needs Indonesian land and labor; Indone- 
sia needs Singapore’s capital. This is the surface 
rationale for what might be called the Regionally 
Industrializing Core (RIC) of investment and trade that 
has tied the Indonesian province of Riau to neighbor- 
ing Singapore and Singapore to its own complementary 
northern neighbor, the Malaysian state of Johore. 
Singapore’s deeper interest in this RIC is to so thor- 
oughly entwine Indonesia and Malaysia in its own 
economic prosperity, and vice versa, as to preclude in 
the two larger countries any thought of attacking the 
smaller one. Farther north a more embryonic RIC would 
multiply connections between the ports of Medan in 
Indonesia, Penang in Malaysia, and Phuket in Thai- 
land. In eastern Southeast Asia another such plan 
would join the economies of Indonesian North Su- 
lawesi, Malaysian Sabah, and Philippine Mindanao. 

No one knows quite what to call these new transna- 
tional formations. They have been termed “Natural 
Economic Territories,” but many of them are artificial, 
political, and maritime—driven by governments across 
water, not land. Were it not for Singaporean policy, the 
RIC across the Strait of Singapore would not exist. The 
most common name for such schemes is “growth 
triangles.” But some have more than three sides: the 
development area proposed for the part of northern 
Southeast Asia where Myanmar, China, Laos, and 
Thailand meet is a “growth square.” The hypothetical 
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development zone around the Tumen River in North- 


east Asia involves five countries, including current or 
former antagonists such as the two Koreas, whose 
enmity can be reduced through economic interdepen- 
dence—or so this RIC’s promoters hope. 

Comparably, political logic helps to motivate, on the 
south coast of China, the most successful and dynamic 
RIC in East Asia. Here Hong Kong (and potentially 
Taiwan) plays Singapore’s role in relation to its own 
large neighbor, China. Whether China will be construc- 
tively enlisted through trade and investment in the 
security of the small, rich economies on its periphery 
is, of course, a gamble not a certainty. 

Compared with China, Japan too is small and rich. 
But given its vast size and power compared with Hong 
Kong, Japan can hardly play the latter’s role as a 
gateway city peacefully energizing its neighbors. Japan 
is instead a candidate to become a—conceivably 
the—future hegemon of East Asia. Yet its power has 
been lopsidedly economic, and that has reduced Asian 
anxieties about the prospect of Japanese domination. 
The potential for rearmament that Japan’s wealth 
represents has, however, helped legitimate in Asian 
eyes a security role for the United States as insurance 
against that prospect. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA AS MODEL 

In this complex and multipolar setting ASEAN has 
been, in relation to Asia Pacific regionalism, reluctant, 
but at the same time inventive. Its reluctance stems 
from the fear that APEC could become a field for power 
projection by the United States. That concern led 
Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad in 1990 
to announce an East Asian Economic Grouping that 
excluded the United States. But many in ASEAN clearly 
preferred the larger framework, APEC, where they could 
benefit from American trade and investment while 
playing the United States off against Japan and perhaps 
China. 

In response to such criticism, Mahathir reduced his 
idea to an East Asian Economic Caucus (EAEC) safely 
inside APEC. But so long as Tokyo remains lukewarm to 
the concept it will not be realized. On the eve of the 
November APEC summit in Indonesia, Japan did not 
want to endanger further its already rocky relations 
with Washington by seeming to approve a move that 
could be interpreted as excluding the United States 
from East Asia. 

In September ASEAN sped up the deadline for 
achieving AFTA from 2008 to 2003, well before the 
target dates for free trade that APEC or its Euro- 
Mediterranean counterpart might envisage. A major 
impetus behind AFTA is to create a large, attractive 
market better able to compete with other Asian coun- 
tries, notably China, for foreign investment. 

Most innovatively of all, ASEAN has taken the lead in 
extending Asia Pacific multilateralism into the realm of 


security, a topic long considered too controversial to 
handle in anything but bilateral fashion. The first 
meeting of the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) in Bangkok 
in July 1994 accomplished nothing, but it included 
such a range of countries at loggerheads—China and 
Vietnam disputing the South China Sea, Russia and 
Japan the southern Kurile Islands, to cite two ex- 
amples—that merely holding the event made it a 
success. Noteworthy too has been the series of multilat- 
eral “workshops” hosted by Indonesia to alleviate 
jurisdictional tensions over the Spratly Islands. 

ASEAN will continue to play an important role in 
shaping the Asia Pacific. Singapore hosts the secretari- 
ats of APEC and the related Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion Council. To mollify AsEAN’s fears of being 
dominated by the United States, Japan, or China, APEC 
has agreed to hold every other one of its annual 
meetings in a Southeast Asian member country. Indo- 
nesia will host the next gathering of ARF. The existence 
of the EAEC as an implicit deterrent to American 
aggressiveness in pushing its free-trade goals too hard 
will also help to ensure that ASEAN, or at any rate 
Malaysia, remains a player in the region-forming game. 

But the Asia Pacific will not become a fully organized 
region until Southeast Asia’s penchant for multilateral- 
ism takes hold in Northeast Asia. It is there that the 
most intractable interstate disputes lie and there that 
the potential for interstate violence is highest. China’s 
People’s Liberation Army may smash democracy in 
Hong Kong when that colony reverts to Chinese 
control in 1997, or invade Taiwan if and when that 
country’s leaders declare its independence from the 
mainland. Notwithstanding the framework agreement 
reached in 1994 by Washington with Pyongyang, 
North Korea could someday threaten the South with 
nuclear weapons. And because of their failure to 
resolve their dispute over the southern Kuriles, Japan 
and Russia still have not signed a peace treaty ending 
World War II. 

There is no Association of Northeast Asian Nations 
that could lower these tensions. Compared with South- 
east Asia, Northeast Asia is grossly underorganized. 
Until this imbalance is reduced, Asia Pacific regional- 
ism—in the sense of multilateral action by neighbors 
to better themselves and become more secure—will 
remain fragile and incomplete. 


BEYOND BILATERALISM 

In relation to the weakness of regionalism, United 
States policy is both part of the solution and part of the 
problem. While generally supporting ASEAN-based mul- 
tilateralism, Mahathir’s EAEC notably excepted, the 
United States has approached Northeast Asia bilater- 
ally. Bilateral deals are pursued with Japan on eco- 
nomic access, with North Korea on nuclear fuel, with 
China on military cooperation or human rights. How- 
ever effective the results of these negotiations may (or 


may not) be, they impede the growth of a regional 
capacity to solve local problems. 

For a giant such as the United States, the temptation 
is great to become the core of an asterisk—the one 
indispensable hub projecting its influence through 
bilateral spokes to other countries. But, as was noted, 
there are two other candidate hubs in the Asia Pacific: 


Japan and potentially China. Time and economic ` 


growth could someday add Russia to this list. Further 
raising the stakes of conflict if any one of these 
countries should seek hegemony is the fact that they 
face each other, across the Bering and Japan Seas and 


the Amur and Ussuri Rivers. Such close, tense quarters ` 


raise the risks of making asterisks. 

Have the extent, speed, and consequences of Asia 
Pacific economic growth made it, as the Pacific Busi- 
ness Forum believes, “the most important global 
development in the second half of the twentieth 
century”? Will the coming hundred years add up to a 
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Pacific Century? Karl Marx, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Yasuhiro Nakasone are among the many who predicted 
a Pacific era. Can Pacific Rim executives, a German 
philosopher, an American president, and a Japanese 
prime minister all be wrong? 

Yes, they can. Surely the cold war, decolonization, 
and the collapse of communism are also in the running 
for “most important global development” of 1950- 
2000. And while the relative rise of the Pacific is 
unmistakable, the continuing significance of other 
regions may make a Global Century the safer predic- 
tion for the years beyond 2000. A more immediate 
question is whether the still fragile institutions and still 
nationalistic leaders of the Pacific Rim can cultivate the 
multilateral relations necessary to sustain a prospering 
“pacific” century of betterment and peace across this 
vast and crucial part of the world. A reasonable stance 
at the end of the twentieth century is to hope for such 
an outcome without believing it to be inevitable. | 





ON ASIA 

China and Southeast Asia: 

Into the Twentieth Century 

Edited by Richard L. Grant. Washington: csis Books, 
1993. 66 pp., $9.95. 

While China’s growing economic power and unre- 
pentant Communist leadership have concentrated the 
minds of many in the West—especially globalists who 
have been casting about for a new enemy to condemn, 
contain, and confront—the regional implications have 
largely escaped notice. With its ruminations on the 
political, economic, and security issues an ascendant 
China engenders in Southeast Asia, this short collec- 
tion of papers brings attention to the area that has 
historically been the target of Chinese influence and 
domination. Two pieces stand out: Jonathan Pollack’s 
exploration (however verbally opaque) of the security 
dimension and the need to enmesh China in a nexus of 
accords, and Robert Scalapino’s stimulating tour of the 
political and economic issues the region faces. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


The Cold War on the Periphery: The United States, 
India, and Pakistan 

By Robert J. McMahon. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1994. 431 pp., $30. 

“How and why,” Robert McMahon asks, “did the 
national security interests of the United States become 
so expansive that they extended far beyond the indus- 
trial core nations of Western Europe and East Asia to 
embrace nations, such as India and Pakistan, on the 
Third World periphery? Why did areas possessing few 
of the essential prerequisites of industrial-military 
power become objects of intense concern of the United 
States? And what combination of [factors]. ..led the 

United States to seek friends and allies in virtually 
every comer of the planet?” 


Relying mainly on recently declassified documents, 


McMahon, a professor of history at the University of 
Florida, returns to the long period when fears about the 
global nature of the communist threat dominated 
policymakers’ minds and warped their perceptions. 
Painstakingly, he dissects the irrational and ineffective 
foreign policies toward India and Pakistan that four 
successive administrations from Truman to Johnson 
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pursued. Policy is shown to have been “surprisingly ill 
defined, inconsistent, and even contradictory.” The 
United States—Pakistan alliance, for example—which 
McMahon terms “a monumental strategic blunder’ — 
sprang, he finds, mainly from American policymakers’ 
illusory strategic calculations about the Soviet threat in 
the Middle East. Nevertheless, the United States poured 
nearly $12 billion in total aid into Pakistan and its 
neighbor from 1947 to 1965. 

The book is not entirely dry. McMahon shares the 
sometimes amateurish insights that American presi- 
dents, ambassadors, and aides and their counterparts 
on the subcontinent had about each other. Dwight 
Fisenhower characterized Indian Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru as “a strange mixture, intellectually ` 
arrogant and of course at the same time suffering from 
an inferiority complex. . .” Nehru found Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles had “a rather closed head.” 

This historical investigation could not be more 
timely, with South Asia urgently requiring international 


‘attention as relations between India and Pakistan 


deteriorate over disputed Kashmir. Both countries have 
access to nuclear weapons. The stakes are high. 

“The power of any nation, however vast, [is] lim- 
ited,” McMahon concludes unequivocally. “Not even a 
superpower [can] determine developments within for- 
eign lands...” Diplomats from Port-au-Prince to 


Pyongyang, take note. 
Rafique Kathwari 


Sea Change: Pacific Asia as the New World 
Industrial Center 

By James C. Abegglen. New York: Free Press, 1994. 290 
pp., $24.95. 

For every critic of East Asia’s generally desultory ~ 
political development, there seems to be a crowd of 
Main Streeters enthusiastically waving the banner of 
the free market as they shout down the faultfinder for 
failing to praise the region’s economic progress. Abeg- 
glen’s boosterism is not quite so dramatic, but he is 
part of the same crowd that has found a future that 
works. Entranced by the “magic of the marketplace,” 
he would, undoubtedly, not find the irony in his 
assertion that East Asia “is a region where governments 
are putting economics first. . .” 


W. W. F. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Iraq Crisis 

Oct. 7—The New York Times reports that about 50,000 Iraqi 
troops have taken up positions near the border with Kuwait; 
Iraq denies that it intends to invade its neighbor, as it did in 
1990. 

Oct. 8—The US sends 4,000 soldiers to Kuwait in response to 
Iraq’s massing of troops near the Kuwaiti border. 

Oct. 9—The US announces it will send at least 36,000 addi- 
tional troops to the Persian Gulf; it is believed that the Iraq 
has stationed between 60,000 and 70,000 troops on its bor- 
der with Kuwait. 

Oct. 13—Iraq is reported to have withdrawn most of its troops 
from the Kuwaiti border, 3 days after announcing its inten- 
tion to do so; some brigades remain in southern Iraq. 

Oct. 27—Kuwait announces it will allow the US to station a 
squadron of attack planes and a brigade of tanks in Kuwait. 


Middle East Peace Talks 

Oct. 26—At an Israeli-Jordanian border crossing, Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and King Hussein of Jordan sign a 
formal peace agreement; US President Bill Clinton witnesses 
the signing. The borders between the 2 countries, in particu- 
lar the contested border on the East Bank of the Jordan River 
which will return to Jordan, will be permanently established. 
Under the agreement, border crossings will be opened, 
economic and political relations will be established, and 
water from the Jordan and Yarmouk Rivers will be shared 
equally. 


Nobel Peace Prize 

Oct. 14—In Oslo, the Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres 
of Israel and Palestine Liberation Organization chairman 
Yasir Arafat for their efforts to create peace in the Middle 
East; “[the honorees] have made substantial contributions 
to á historic process through which peace and cooperation 
can replace war and hate.” 


ALGERIA 


Oct. 2—In Tizi-Ouzou, more than 100,000 Berbers protest the 
kidnapping of a Berber singer by Islamic militants; they also 
demand government recognition of the Berber language. 

Oct. 12—Four car bombs in Algiers kill 5 people; Islamic mili- 
tants are suspected. 


AUSTRIA 


Oct. 10— Results from yesterday's elections show the 2-party, 
center-left—center-right coalition that has governed for 8 
years retaining a majority in parliament; the Social Demo- 
cratic Party under Chancellor Franz Vranitzky garnered 35% 
of the vote and the People’s Party under Erhard Busek, re- 
ceived 28%; Joerg Haider’s rightist Freedom Party, which 
received 23% of the vote will become the main opposition 


party. 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Oct. 3—The Bosnian Serb leadership threatens to shoot down 
any airplanes that attempt to land at Sarajevo’s airport unless 
Serb ownership of the airport is established; the Serbs had 
ceded control of the airport to the UN in June 1992. 

Oct. 7—UN peacekeepers order 500 Bosnian government sol- 
diers to leave the demilitarized zone around Sarajevo and 
destroy a government bunker; the troops refuse to comply. 

Oct. 12—UN officials halt the airlift of relief supplies into Sara- 
jevo after 5 planes are fired on while trying to land at the 
airport. 

Oct. 13—Bosnian Serb General Manojlo Milosevic warns 
Bosnian government forces to pull out of the Sarajevo de- 
militarized zone by October 20 or else face Bosnian Serb 
attacks. 

Oct. 18—Bosnian Serbs attack a UN aid convoy in eastern 
Bosnia, killing the driver; a UN request for a retaliatory 
NATO air strike is denied. 

Oct. 27—-Bosnian government troops drive back Bosnian Serb 
forces near Bihac in northwestern Bosnia; at least 7,000 
Bosnian Serb soldiers and civilians have fled the area be- 
cause of the government offensive. 

Oct. 31—Croatian Serb forces join Bosnian Serb militias in an 
attempt to push back Bosnian government troops that have 
captured 100 square miles of territory near Bihac. 


BRAZIL 


Oct. 6—Preliminary results from the October 3 elections show 
that the Social Democrat Party candidate, former Foreign 
Minister Fernando Henrique Cardoso, has won the presi- 
dency with 55% of the vote; opposition candidate Luis Ina- 
cio Lula da Silva won 26%. 


BURUNDI 


Oct. 1—The National Assembly elects Sylvestre Ntibantung- 
anya, a moderate Hutu, president. 

Oct. 5—Prime Minister Anatole Kanyeniko names his cabinet. 
In accordance with a decree issued by the new president, 10 
of the 25 ministers are from the predominantly Tutsi opposi- 
tion; Kanyeniko himself is Tutsi. 


EGYPT 

Oct. 14—Nobel prize-winning novelist Naguib Mahfouz is 
stabbed and wounded in Cairo; no one claims responsibility 
for the attack. 

Oct. 16—In a shootout in Cairo, the government kills 1 Is- 
lamic militant and arrests 7 militants suspected of plotting 
Mahfouz’s assassination. 


FINLAND 


Oct. 16—In a referendum, 57% of voters approve Finland’s 
proposed entry into the European Union; parliament is 
scheduled to vote on the matter November 8. 


GERMANY 


Oct. 17—Official results from general elections held yesterday 
show that Chancellor Helmut Kohl's conservative Christian 
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Democratic Party/Christian Social Union and its Free 

* Democratic Party coalition partner won 41.5% of the vote 
and 341 seats in the 672-member lower house of parlia- 
ment; Rudolph Scharping’s Social Democratic Party won 
252 seats, with 36.4% of the vote. The Green Party/Alliance 
90 won 7.3% of the vote and 8 seats; the Party of Demo- 
cratic Socialism (the renamed East German Communist 
Party) received 4.4% of ballots cast but captured 30 seats; 
the right-wing Republican Party attracted only 1.9% of vot- 
ers. 


HAr 


Oct. 1—The US announces that American troops will assume 
more policing responsibility and crack down on the para- 
military group Fraph and supporters of the former military 
government; US troops arrived in Haiti September 19 to pro- 
vide stability and security for President Jean-Bertrand Aris- 
tide’s return to power. 

Oct. 4—Lieutenant Colonel Michel Francois, commander of 
the Haitian police in Port-au-Prince, flees to the Dominican 
Republic; Francois is reportedly an unofficial leader of the 
military attachés, a paramilitary group that has brutally en- 
forced military rule. ' 

Oct. 7—The Haitian Senate unanimously approves a limited 
amnesty for the Haitian junta leaders; the amnesty will allow 
"President Aristide to pardon political offenses but not hu- 
man rights abuses when he returns to Haiti. 

The New York Times reports that the CIA allegedly paid 
Emmanuel Constant, the leader of Fraph, to act as an infor- 
mant until earlier this year. 

Oct. 10—Lieutenant General Raoul Cédras resigns as com- 
mander in chief of the Haitian military and announces that 
he will leave Haiti. General Jean-Claude Duperval will take 
over command of the armed forces. 

Oct. 13—Cédras and fellow junta members arrive in Panama, 
which has granted them asylum. In return for their depar- 
ture, the US grants some of their family members exile in the 
US and unfreezes approximately $79 million maintained by 
military members in American bank accounts. 

Oct. 15—Aristide returns from exile in the US, 3 years after 
being ousted in a coup. An international trade embargo 
against Haiti is officially lifted. : 

Oct. 27—Commerce Minister Louis Dejoie announces that 
legislative elections originally scheduled for December will 
be delayed until next year so the government will have ad- 
equate time to prepare for them. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 19—A bomb explosion at the Ministry of Religious Affairs 
in Baghdad kills 1 person and wounds 5 others; the Islamic 
Iraqi Vanguard for National Salvation takes responsibility for 
the attack. 


ISRAEL 


Oct. 9—Gunmen open fire on pedestrians in Jerusalem, killing 
1 person and wounding 14 others; 2 of the gunmen are 
killed by Israeli police; the militant Islamic group Hamas 
claims responsibility for the attack. 

Oct. 14—An Israeli soldier kidnapped by Hamas on October 
11 is killed during a rescue attempt; 3 Hamas militants and 
1 Israeli soldier die in the attack. Hamas had threatened to 
kill the kidnapped soldier unless 200 Palestinians held in 
Israeli jails were released by October 15. 

Oct. 19—A bomb planted on a bus in Tel Aviv kills at least 23 
people and wounds 40; Hamas says it is responsible for the 
attack. 

Oct. 21—Islamic guerrillas in southern Lebanon fire rockets at 
Israel; Israeli troops retum fire. No injuries are reported. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 21—At talks in Geneva, Pyongyang pledges to halt its 
nuclear program within 1 month, dismantle its nuclear reac- 
tors, and eschew developing nuclear weapons. In return, the 
US, Japan, and South Korea agree to supply North Korea by 
2003 with 2 light-water nuclear reactors to generate electric- 
ity, and send $100-million-worth of oil annually. North Ko- 
rea agrees to open current nuclear sites to international 
inspection once a “significant portion” of the new reactors 
is completed. 


LEBANON 


Oct. 29-—~In Nabatiye, Islamic guerrillas attack an Israeli mili- 
tary base inside Israel’s self-declared security zone in south- 
ern Lebanon; an Israeli soldier and a Lebanese civilian are 


killed. 


MACEDONIA 

Oct. 23—Results from Ist-round elections held October 15 
show that President Kiro Gligorov, the former Communist 
leader who took Macedonia out of Yugoslavia, has been re- 
elected, receiving more than 52% of the vote. 

Oct. 30—Two opposition parties boycott the election’s final 
round to fill 110 seats in parliament, alleging vote-rigging in 
the Ist round. 


Mexico 


Oct. 4—The government announces it will charge former fed- 
eral land development official Abrahán Rubio Canales and 
current state legislator Manuel Munoz Rocha in the Septem- 
ber 28 assassination of Institutional Revolutionary Party 
leader José Francisco Ruiz Massieu. Rubio and Munoz both 
belonged to hard-line factions of the PRI in Tamaulipas state, 
where Ruiz had been governor. 

Oct. 11—Police arrest Muńoz’s aide, Fernando Rodriguez 
Gonzalez, for allegedly participating in the plot to assassi- 
nate Ruiz. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Oct. 29—In its 1st free elections, the country completes 3 days 
of polling for president and a new, 250-seat parliament; 
results are expected to be released in 2 weeks. 


PAKISTAN 


Oct. 11—At least 3 civilians are killed and a dozen wounded 
by gunmen in Charsadda, Karachi, and other cities during a 
general protest strike against the government. 


ROMANIA 

Oct. 11—President Ion Iliescu says King Michael’s “hope to 
return as king” is a threat to the constitutional order; the 
king, who was forced into exile by the Communist govern- 
ment in 1947, was denied an entry visa at the Bucharest air- 
port October 7 when he arrived to attend a seminar. 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 4—President Boris Yeltsin signs a decree making regional 
governors subject to appointment by the president. 

Oct. 5—In Madrid, Russia and foreign creditor banks reach a 
rescheduling agreement on $26 billion in loans made before 
1992; under the pact, Russia will remit $500 million by the 
end of the year and then enjoy a 5-year grace period before 
paying off the balance over 10 years. 

Oct. 11—In its steepest 1-day decline, the ruble drops more 
than 25% against the US dollar to 3,926 rubles to the dol- 


h 
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lar. Yeltsin replaces acting Finance Minister Sergei Dubinin 
with Andrei Vavilov. 

Oct. 14—Yeltsin forces the head of the central bank, Viktor 
Gerashchenko, to resign. 

Oct. 21—Russia and Moldova sign an agreement on a 3-year 
phased withdrawal of Russian troops from the secessionist 
Trans-Dniester region in Moldova. 

Oct. 25—The New York Times reports on a pipeline leak near 
Usinsk in the western Arctic and the subsequent breaking of 
a spill-containment dam October 1; the US Energy Depart- 
ment estimates some 2 million gallons of oil have spilled 
onto the permafrost and into rivers, making this the 3d-larg- 
est spill ever. 

Oct. 27—The government survives a no confidence vote in the 
lower house of parliament by 32 votes; the motion was in- 
‘troduced after the ruble’s October 11 plunge but tumed into 
a vote on the 1995 budget and the government’s rigorous 
new 3-year economic plan, under which the Central Bank 
will issue no new credits to finance the federal deficit. 


RWANDA . 

Oct. 25—Uniformed soldiers massacred 54 Rwandan refugees 
and wounded 16 in the northern village of Gitwa yesterday, 
aid workers report; the wounded said the soldiers were 
members of the ruling Rwandan Patriotic Front. 


SLOVAKIA 


Octə 2—Results from the country’s Ist national elections, held 


September 30 and October 1, show that former Prime Minis- 
ter Vladimir Meciar, head of the Movement for a Democratic 
Slovakia, won, receiving 35% of the vote; Common Choice 
won 10% of the vote; the Hungarian Coalition, 10%; the 
Christian Democratic Movement, 10%; and the Democratic 
Union, 9%. 


SRI LANKA 


Oct, 24—At a rally in the capital city of Colombo, Gamini Dis- 


sanayake, the opposition United National Party’s presiden- 
tial candidate in the election scheduled for November, is 
killed in an explosion set off by a suicide bomber; about 50 
other people die, including 3 former cabinet ministers, and 
more than 200 are wounded. No group takes responsibility, 
but the rebel Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam is suspected. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 


Oct. 13—The province’s 2 main Protestant guerrilla groups, 


the Ulster Freedom Fighters and the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
declare a cease-fire; an Irish Republican Army cease-fire took 
effect September 1. 


Oct. 28—In Dublin, leaders of Sinn Fein, the political arm of 


the IRA, begin meetings on Northern Ireland with Roman 
Catholic and Protestant leaders from the north and Irish 
Republic officials including Prime Minister Albert Reynolds. 


UNITED STATES 


Oct. 4—In Washington, the US and China sign an agreement 


under which China will prohibit the export of surface-to-sur- 
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face missiles banned under the Missile Technology Control 
Regime; the US in tum will allow sales of advanced satellite’ 
technology to China. 

Oct. 9—The New York Times reports that the CIA made secret 
payments to Japan’s conservative Liberal Democratic Party 
and its members from the 1950s to the early 1970s in order 
to strengthen Japan’s resistance to communism, subvert 
leftist opposition, and gather intelligence. 

Oct. 21—Rosario Ames is given a 5-year jail sentence for aiding 
her husband, former CIA agent Aldrich Ames, in spying for 
the former Soviet Union and Russia. 


VATICAN CITY 


Oct. 25—The Vatican announces that it will establish formal 
relations with the PLO through the Vatican embassy in 
Tunis. E 
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